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“* PREVENTIBLE Loss of Lire at Sua.” 


By Tuomas Scrurton, Esa. 


{ Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1885. The PRrEsIDENT, 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. ] 


THE subject of ‘‘Preventible Loss of Life at Sea”’ has been to a 
‘certain extent a public question during the last two or three years, 
or if not strictly a public question, yet certainly a question much 
before the public. It has been a subject of controversy between 
shipowners and the department of government charged with the 
protection of seamen; it has been before the legislature, and is now 
the subject of investigation by a royal commission. The various 
opportunities which have thus been afforded for discussion have 
served to do one thing, and that is to bring out in a most marked 
manner the divergence of views between the parties named, as to 
the way in which the statistics of the subject are to be dealt with. 
It is therefore with a measure of relief that I come before the 
members of the Statistical Society, to lay before them my own 
opinion on the points at issue. The questions raised are not only 
important in themselves, but they will before long be the subject 
of careful consideration, and possibly of legislation by the members 
of the parliament recently elected, and it seems to me of the first 
importance that a true reading of the figures in the case should be 
arrived at. 

I will deal with: 1. The differences which exist as to the way 
in which the seamen of the merchant service should be counted. 
2. The way in which the figures of the loss of life at sea are 
presented by various authorities in the discussion. 3.1 will 
examine the figures thus presented, and present what I consider to 
be their true teaching; and 4. I will then offer some general con- 
siderations which seem warranted from the information previously 
given. 

I. The first subject to be considered is as follows: Granted 
hat a certain number of men are employed in our merchant 
service, how is this number to be best ascertained ? 
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For the purposes of practical application, I propose to exclude 
all crews connected with our colonial vessels, all fishermen, and all 
hands employed in unregistered vessels, that is vessels and boats 
- under fifteen tons. I do this because the term “ Preventible loss 
“of life at sea” is now a well known term in the controversy, 
having reference by common consent to our mercantile marine in 
connection with the United Kingdom, and to that only. Next, it 
has been said by Mr. Chamberlain: “ with colonial vessels and fishing 
“ vessels we have nothing to do,” our subject is therefore advan- 
tageously narrowed to merchant seamen thus defined. 

It is well known that the merchant vessels of the United 
Kingdom are all registered; their voyages are known; their 
tonnage is known; their crews are known. To such an extent are 
their voyages known, that a distinction is made between vessels 
that are “‘registered,” and vessels that are “employed;” all 
employed vessels being ‘‘registered,” but all registered vessels 
not being “employed.” Having therefore an account of the 
vessels employed, and the crews of these vessels, as recorded on 
the articles of the vessels, or in the returns made under the 
six months’ agreement adopted in some short trades, some 
authorities adopt the plan of taking the number of the crew 
engaged in a vessel in her first voyage, and attaching this number 
against her during the whole of her subsequent history. Taking 
in this way the vessels employed and the crews, you obtain what is 
held to be an accurate account of the number of seamen in exis- 
tence. It looks fair and reasonable to say: ‘Here are a certain 
“number of vessels employed during a year, they have a total 
“‘ of so many men to man them; if we suppose them all to be afloat 
‘“‘ at one and the same time, surely the total of the vessels and the 
‘total of their crews must represent the total of the merchant 
‘‘ seamen in existence;’’ and so we find that one party in the 
discussion gives the figures thus :— 








1881. Sailing vessels ‘‘ employed ”............04 92,253 men 
Steamers “employed 7) oicssces--spesqeesiage 94,466 ,, 
AW | ee ere 136,719 4, 
Or adding fishermen .,.........0.-s.sssaseoes 22,702 ae 
Including all hands on board* _........ 209,481 ,, 





I select the year 1881 because I have information with regard 
to that year which does not exist for other years. Now it is 
possible to compare the figures thus given with other figures 


* Fishermen are here included to explain the figure 209,481, which was the 
basis of the earlicr statements of the Board of Trade. 
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contained in the census returns for 1881; in these returns we 
have the following results:—_ 


Census, 1881. Night of the 3rd April, 1881. 





Merchant seamen actually in England... eeesesceeeecees 101,860 

“ ROCOR AMINE. 2s nace sea Uieaa vmde valdad bes 15,056 

*, TROL BSE sete cts hbo kesee tiveness 11,120 
Registrar-general of seamen’s return of men afloat in 

6,206 vessels known to have been at sea when ane 120,649 
CENEUE WAS! TAROIS. . 50005 .. 5. -sclNe Mees. fide hbgebook- ce ncdhbbad sn ah sees 
Men arriving at ports in the United Kingdom within 
one month of the census; supposed to represent sea- 

men abroad when the census was taken, and not 91938 
included in any of the above figures (see census, 1881) 

: 258,623 





Here then I have a number of men not hypothetical or esti- 
mated, but individuals, who can in each instance be named. 

12,930 of the seamen thus enumerated in the United Kingdom 
were foreigners; but as foreign seamen are largely employed in 
British vessels, the deduction to be made for foreign seamen 
employed in foreign vessels would not be large. 

I have next to consider whether any additions of British 
merchant seamen may be made, on reasonable grounds, to the above 
numbers now. Itis in evidence that in the 6,026 vessels enumerated, 
all vessels trading abroad and having left the United Kingdom for 
three years are not included, although if lost they will appear in 
the wreck abstracts. Further, no British merchant seamen in ports 
abroad wanting employment are included; and the importance of 
this omission is obvious, when we remember that it omits seamen 
seeking employment in Bombay, Calcutta, the Australian ports, 
New York, California, &c., &c. 

Again, Lascars in English ships, such as the Peninsular and 
Oriental line, have to be added to the above number, and they 
represent at least 10,000 men. If this mode of computation 
is a fair one, I feel that it would not be an extreme or out of the 
way calculation to place the number of British seamen at 300,000 
men. This question of the method of estimating the number of 
seamen employed is the first question which I wish to consider. 

II. I wish next to put before you the way in which the loss of 
life (merchant seamen) is presented to the public. I am told the 
loss of life in 1881 was :— 





By Spc Rake sc oe ati ie ae me adie ear ay nse BD 2,352 
», drowning other than by wreck ................ T1233 
Killed by accident other than drowning ........ 273 
3,748 
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[n explanation of the above figures (2,352) I am told that they 
are divided as follows :— 





BY (COLMSIONG Loic, -aneeesscccoteeesopsseccunis revasessvecn eases 104 
yy SEVANGINGS wessssessessessessssseensesessstsernsssesssesectecs 585 
99 FOUNGEYINGS  ..seesseseeseeseseeseeseesestestensenesseeneees 145 
9p HIQIBBINLD, "V OSBG1S ioe) cee rneestores sy cacy ae Metered 1,414 
5) COLDOP: CAUSES Soieaiactee ne oti isece ea, catere 104 

27352 


While the causes of the ‘‘ other losses” are thus described: fire, 
explosion, striking wrecks or ice, abandonment of timber ships, 
faliing overboard through casualty, &c. 

I read in the ‘‘Times” of the 18th November, 1885, that 
Mr. Goschen, speaking before the Institute of Bankers in Scotland 
on the subject :—‘‘Is it true that figures will prove anything, or 
“the use and abuse of Statistics” :—is reported to have said :— 
‘* He wondered what would be the first answer that the majority 
“of those present would give to the question. Figures would 
“‘ prove anything if they were loosely handled and blindly accepted. 
“ Tf they took their totals and rattled them about at their own 
‘“‘diseretion, without analysing, without taking care to see of what 
“ details they were composed, it was very likely that they could 
‘‘ suit their figures to prove almost any theory they might put 
“forward. ‘There were many who offended in the direction of a 
‘loose and reckless method of dealing with figures. Enthusiasts 
‘often produced statistics that would not stand the test of 
“examination. Theorists offended in the same way. He wished 
“to address himself to the various rules that ought to be observed 
‘‘ in the employment and use of statistics, and to point out some of 
‘“‘ the many pitfalls which surrounded the study of figures. One of 
“the first rules that ought to be laid down was that they must be 
‘“‘ suspicious of totals. They must analyse their totals, and must 
“always endeavour to compare like with hke. They must not 
‘take figures that suited any preconceived idea as conclusive, till 
“they had made a searching examination of the figures that told 
‘against them. Hvery sound and honest and impartial statistician 
“must examine the figures on both sides in equal anxiety to find 
“out the truth. This did not apply to politicians only, but to 
‘“‘ every man who had got a theory. There was nothing that was 
“more misleading than gigantic totals, and if there was one 
“‘ recommendation which he would wish to give to statisticians, it 
‘‘ would be to analyse and decompose totals; otherwise the most | 
“splendid totals would mislead the public, would mislead the 
‘“ students themselves, and would simply degrade the whole science 
“ of statistics, which, if honestly pursued, was an incalculable 
‘advantage to the human race.” 
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These views I entirely agree with, and I take the figures given 
above and deal with them in the way suggested, with the following 
results :— 

Taking first the loss of life (crew) by wreck, I find (and the 
correctness of the total, 2,352, I am ready to admit) :— 


1881. Vessels totally lost, lives lost 





es 2,240 
ree: PATUIALLY. LOStEE ae eV ceonts Trz 
2352 

I find this division :— 

Lives lost in vessels oa lost by— __ Sail. Steam. 
Colligiondy arcane eencestne a1 28 
Stravidintos 01.7.2. So tonal. stesvests 379 194 
Mound erin gay. .2., 22 -cspstevtnsys.setess-teveee 79 66 
ETON 2a <a ie ee res aan oe 1,066 348 
Other cases. seccsceccraies |v deteneveteeetsoea 9 _— 

1,604 636 Total 2,240 


In order to throw light on the meaning of these figures, I take the 
following calculations as the nearest available :— 


Vessels “ employed ” 1881— 
\ Nath a Rts. ts 14,864 3,530,446 tons. 
Shegdir ieee See 4,085 2,921,684 ,, 


and further :— 


1881. Entries and clearances on repeated voyages— 
ATC galanin Alon 340,876 32,486,115 tons. 
SESATI i rickicsssteseten 263,975 82,448,250 ,, 


Thus then I have a movement during twelve months of 324 million 
sailing tonnage, with a loss of 1,604 lives; and 824 million steam 
tonnage with a loss of 636 lives, or stated in another form the 
figures may be thus presented :— 














Sail. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Crew. 
: 
Lost. | Safe. Lost. Safe. Lost. Safe. 
EERE: ssucessnndcbussieceones SOF | 94°93 5°81 94°19 1°67 98°33 
Steam. 
ree Bare iardivciacsconashaxcie> 3°48 96°52 3°19 | 96°81 O43 99°27 




















or confining the examination only to the vessels foundered or: 
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missing in comparison with vessels employed, as given in the 
wreck abstract, we have :— 











ae Vessels Steamers 
a Hmployed. Bheam: imployed: 
Founderings — 
PBSO 8 Lohans, 138 15,223. 1in 110 19 $3,789,471 in 199 
Missing— | 


PESO-8T 2. 118 | 15,223. 1in 120 8 3,789. 1in 473 





or taking the loss of life (2,352) and number of men (186,719), 
the death-rate will read thus :-— 


Loss of life by wreck in sail ........ 1,660, OY 1 in 55 0Nn 92,253 men 
) steam .... 6925) 3.11) jh bBo edOo) a, 
A Dae Sos, Seen ee) 8 ea 2635.25 (55) Bis 9 3a tO ae 


I only present these figures as illustrating a system, and for our 
guidance in answering the second question:—when loss of hfe at 
sea is dealt with in controversy, should not sailing vessels and 
steamers be kept entirely distinct ? they are kept distinct in the 
returns ; and the returns show marked difference between them ; 
should not this plan be continued when any reference is made to 
them in public controversy, instead of their being grouped together, 
without any hint of the great difference between them ? 

III. As a further step in examining the total figures :-— 

I find in 1881 :— 


Sailing vessels missing Appear AS «00.0... ceeeeeeeeeee rie 
Fishing Dr RN ath” 4. | cestbtis. drome 34 
146 

a 

Of these, vessels built of wood figure as ........ 132 
Fig iron POT ON ee 12 

composite ME tH Bebo 2 

146 


or, if it is considered that these figures deal with too small an area, 
then I can state that out of 4,757 vessels now lost belonging to 
the United Kingdom— 


893 were iron. 
36 ,, composite. 
3,828 4, wood. 


4,757 





I cannot give the number of wooden and iron vessels “‘ employed : 
with any confidence in the accuracy of the figures. 
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As it is admitted that for merchant purposes no wooden or 
composite vessels are now built, my third question is, should not a 
distinct account be kept of the materials of which the vessels lost 
are built P and when we remember that steel is now rapidly 
superseding iron, and by reason of its ductility sustains a blow with 
much less risk of injury, should not all accounts of losses be 
arranged as follows: wood, composite, iron, steel ? 

IV. Further examining the figures, and keeping to the 112 sail- 
ing vessels above mentioned, I find :— 





Classed vessels appear for... 49 
Unclassed PF Peli OF PAR GA RECTOR A “SC 63 
Liz 
Coasters appear for .............s0008 20 losing 78 lives, 2 classed, 9 lives, 18 unclassed, 69 lives. 
Colliers, home trade, appear for 36 ,, 203 45-7 45 Teva ak tals A TE oe 
Vessels in ballast 5 5a yy CBee shy Srv w. 4 ae 3 x 172% 
Timber vessels 4 CO PRO ES A Oathe aie SON ss 5 - Sonus 
Grain ” ” 6 ” LUZ) ep 8 ” 117 ae eal, 
General trade - ZOMG AMO e eR sk Sha: ye 5 5 4573 
Coal vessels, foreigu sy Ch UE ai i eral ae a ee Beeass 3 a 290 by, 
LL Aiiay 0662 5.gs.: SOME WHOSE: <3) 563 ry) 415 » 


My fourth question therefore is, should not acareful analysis be 
made of the employments of the vessels that are lost, and taken 
into consideration when the subject of loss of life at sea is 
considered, with a view to its prevention. 

V. Passing from the heading of loss of life by wreck, I now 
ask your attention to the line :— 


1881. By drowning other than by wreck ............ 15123 
Killed by accident other than drowning 273 


These figures are not prepared by the same department as those 
for loss of life “‘ by wreck,” and it will not therefore be a matter of 
surprise to be informed that the same names appear in the returns 
of each department. I have the authority of the admissions of 
the Board of Trade for saying that the first number should be 
reduced to 697, and the second to 197, although I believe that in 
order to have an accurate return both numbers should be increased 
to a slight extent in order to include masters as well as seamen. 
If these numbers are examined it will be found that they are 
correctly represented as follows :— 
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Number of deaths, where the vessel was not lost, in 1881 .... 1,123 
‘Reduced by duplicate sentries yo} itiyca..sc0pcoxeeshuncnproates remerene 109 
os Channel Islands vessels .......c..:csecsecesssceesessrnccoees 12 
‘ colonialivessel se Kc. go1s sce ssee sd erg nara aes ees ry. 
sh fishing Be bs tnthaus-dupyauaens <Rakors'etesacncta abo Cenlee ateene! 128 

—— 426 

697 
Fell overboard, whilst in discharge of duty in most instances 168 
ah whilst SOCUTINE SD CRON sasssiersiossoneneemaenspreaveuneetaateantermannueesh 13 
bp ALA WIIL WALET «io <pivesssnic>-.0ssnendgowosascbweees retene pecs aaa eee, 10 
By A POUA BODE a ocoocccasccaespesades oerteuseveen ees mee nites eke ee 8 
pp TOLL BURG Reorren ates recs cel ova ence crete ans Ne Serferanrr-acmeen ate ei 
goon Wil et ALCOR OHO RATS os ncccex-prcacdetde ts ope cdecepessesunemgea eee 68 
Drowned, mo partici ia. co iccccscce-cesottyscectteceenisesente¥ecneo etsy conteueees 183 
Washed overboard, gale or hurricane................sscscerccssrscessceeees 88 
a or knocked, or slipped............c-.s0-ssssorseereres ih 
Drowned whilst going on shore or coming on board................ 13 
. attempting tO PO ODIBDOLE prteceescnctse-sveeeieenasnsenes [teres 5 
4 by boat upsetting, or from & DOAat ole eeeeeeee 22 
x FOIE Fes, Reseeeat eee etter tt a wane es 13 
Supposed: drowied , Wte9491 9 (ce cee sco oc ccasepcajnceecspcceaen-vcncslntcarnexotss 17 
3 TORSO VOT DORR Mee trat ee Rieti cor a Seek acentetcagtane 9 
x Cisappeared Bac ecschigueen!ocrsbhes iootedsdscecstneyevens I 
Drunk, drowned Wisk. 2 et eae ee 26 
eli sfrom®: qua yito: hoe ees pee eset corns soe esse) cinyoonissyeatecgtogbvonecctlee 13 
Drowned endeavouring to save his hat ...... cece eeseeeceeeeeeeees I 
> bathing ide. Agee ta eet kb hes Soy sieh sitet des de hbk 8 
is attending Goicarce.:. tener... O5.0)... Nee Eee 2 
Missing after collision y.0, ahem ete ess. uc, eR. ate re 
49 A KMOCKOR OV OTUORTUUBELE fea M ott sn Wclane -dbcdcetieatee cc) I 
Drowned, absent Frome Vessel a. 2... scccsccevereg 2103004: .9escctt dik eee 23 
- OM SEONG, AID EWEN ate, cect coeccscedstsy <souvdnoseiracsuaahienseneete 1 
+ Bupposed Kile ay mi SMOLR vats. sscccioct-Mactiesenccseaseoctetys I 
i Bide rem Kaey emcsttete cots vocseetreseassraenttntorseneescnnsas I 
* TNASH CALE yI ND waBVaN chor ev rahee esas atosnotescseuce aide 2 
nS MG’ ACCOM rere: teenies fuaactakects secs tbeeectcp dtecscensctees cncvtecses 1 

— 697 

Total number of men lost by accident, other than drowning 273 

MTL OG LS Perec r yi epee acteeetsat osu veye eattucsneseheaNsccaterntessaeent 

Reduced by colomialtyessGls pec ine.scr-cecceteressowe-sossaccseetascssaceteeprteate 57 
¥ CUP lICAUOETTURIES h.tecss.cce-sacsestisocsneesad-ons--tacteren ee ER 16 
4 TIGUITES VORB OLO MER ee. tecrsessarss ssssessntesscyoses senses emee en tere: 3 

pte 76 

197 
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Fell from aloft (whilst in discharge of duty)... 81 

Pe VOR IDOL: BE OTY Bhi WOTK 5 soho tcecet.ondsegopnsasosiancds sastabantess 2 

PaO LELIOE LINOIEL DEAAPC GOULLECK, «seve vested canvas ove asctauescaursy 28 
— i111 
Malled by machinery Motions HAL alivlscmscvetsdessnvesseoseaseve q 
PSlorpEt ony TER LOL, Weel i 285 sae ys TAR doer ad cops scgebeoh cevsblensvenvanase 6 
Fes OU w in ilst ia GW OF be: ses sos. as8pnets v sat Sestuaackw Ui yhevs-npetaledbenrier dex 4 
Olt LEO MOL GARG. oo sinc hanctrpsersacenicertaeapvessckisnyhri>csehce Se sgatess I 
SOP MR MINTO hoo ce vac chinswedeet alate aes rich tinh dccubn soe hate os sete teks dace 1 
Found dead (2), frost bitten (1), sunstroke (2).......ccscseseeees 5 
Missing (1), poisoned by accident (3), suffocated (1) ............ 5 
Shot by accident (2), burnt (7), struck by sea (8)... 17 
Injured (17), exposure (3), exhaustion (2) «.........ccscceceeseess 22 

Drinking (5), poisoned, drinking carbolic acid instead of 
Een y Gut, (2) crete cect Gm aasecs ass Len learns ciaay os u 
POLE FROWN. CUB yg eres ete teees caecake cree ret sac take cge gece sltan vsvacceasFeesuntyona 2 
‘3 BIOL, TO MC IVES, WEY sc Nicetartenasse@h ses: ss csecidassececeoane I 
PAE DIOKO, SOT: MRLOLU Derry cecal atch fies uhsy patch oncaeietegsongae tess 1 
Melt Girenaghy hotel ae ee sie nS. ct soon so eege di neeancesrpsent-aeres 2 
SoHo) @] AAG UY UR VC FATE) GAC OR ORS RB MN 3 
titted DyAtaslitig @Qeal 10 DUNKOTS © yoc25.-sie<cesonsinr,o6y2050enaeeapercssnnsrss 2 
—- 197 


The fifth question I have to examine is whether in any state- 
ment dealing with loss of life at sea, these accidents ought not to 
be dealt with under a distinct and separate heading from the losses 
included, and already described, under the heading ‘‘ wreck.” 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the meaning of the figures 
usually brought under public notice, I have now to state how they 
are used for public information for comparison with other figures. 

The statement is made thus: “1 in 60 of those engaged in 
‘“‘ British shipping meets with a violent death in a single year.’’* 

‘The loss of life in a single year of the British mercantile 
‘“‘ marine has been 1 in 56.’’+ 

This means 16°66 per 1,000 or 17°85 per 1,000, and the figures 
given in support of the contention are :— 


1881. Men employed, including masters.............0000 186,719 
Loss by wreck, violent deaths ....... 1 Pea 
By drowning other than wreck ............ 734 
Killed by accident other than wreck... 194 





3,278 or 1 in 56°96 
This statement is used for comparison in the following way :— 
On the 19th May, 1884, in the House of Commons, Mr. 


Chamberlain is reported to have said :— 


* Mr. Chamberlain at Newcastle, on 17th January, 1884, 

+ Mr. Chamberlain at Hull, on 6th August, 1885. 

~ Note that I do not include deaths by disease in any of the figures ; their 
nuinber under this heading reach between 1,300 to 1,400 yearly. 
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‘©¢T will ask the House to consider this [loss of life at sea] from 
“‘¢ another point. ‘This seems a terrible loss of life, and it would 
‘seem still greater if you contrast the loss of life at sea with the 
‘loss of life in the most dangerous land pursuits. Take the case 
‘of railways. In 1878, the number of persons employed was 
‘274,000, of whom 773 were killed, or one in 354. ‘The loss of 
‘life at sea is five times greater than the loss of life among the 
‘employed on railways in 1873, since which time accidents 
‘have been diminishing.’ The number 274,000 appears to be 
taken from ‘Miscellaneous Statistics,’ 1875, where (at p. 366) 
the number of persons employed by railway companies in Hng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, whose lines where open for traffic 
on the 3lst December, 1873, was given as— 
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United Kingdom, 





Occupation. 38lst December, 1872. 

Secretaries, managers, accountants, timekeepers _.... 616 
Engineers and assistant engineers — ..............:cesseseeones 423 
Superintendents, inspectors, and station masters .... 6,875 
Draugltteimen and clerk ean ccc ctaccsteyetevectearnct speci scretes 25,438 
Inspectors, foremen, and artificers ............scseeeeeees 39,965 
Hngine drivers-and Gremen: 6p ca cere. oucs gee sceeeooe ty sae 19,303 
Guards and breaksmen .........ccsseeseeeeeees Py ah es 10,129 
Switchmen, gate-keepers, police, porters ...........:csse0 78,114 
Gangers, platelayers, and labourers ...0.........scceeseeeeee 79,491 
Miscellaneous dies ete heercme ee eda scherncks reve, sedey3,cadtaeetls 19,277 
2745535 

eee 


These remarks of Mr. Chamberlain have not been withdrawn, 
and they stand in a public declaration widely circulated in a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Our Sailors.” Yet of these heads the 25,000 
draughtsmen, many of the 39,000 inspectors, &c., the 6,000 super- 
intendents, the 1,000 secretaries and engineers, and many of the 
19,000 miscellaneous, are in no way ios to the special risk of 
railways. 

My own feeling is that the comparison is utterly erroneous, 
but I prefer to place the facts before you, in answer to the ques- 
tion as thus stated. Under what conditions should comparisons 
be made between loss of life at sea, where a sailor is exposed to 
danger day and night, and occupations on shore, where the employ- 
ment is only for a limited period, as in the case of a miner, or 
where only a limited number are exposed to the danger, as in the 
case of railways ? 

The last question I have to ask is this: What period should be 


* “This includes 5,184 men employed by the London and North Western 
Railway Company in the manufacture of new rolling stock, and 1,000 men 
employed by the Sis ok Western on new works.” 
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accepted as giving a fair basis from which inferences as to the 
increase or decrease of loss of life at sea may be drawn ? 

My reason for making this inquiry is because Mr. (now Sir 
Thomas) Farrer, when before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1880, adopted periods of five years, and showed a 
decrease ; while Mr. Gray before the Royal Commission presented 
tables extending over nine years, and divided into periods of three 
years, thus showing an increase, though the figures would show 
& progressive increase in no other way. The ‘“‘ Wreck Abstracts, 
“1885-84,” just issued, whilst recording figures for eight years, 
takes the average for the seven preceding years in many instances. 

As illustrating this point I refer to the following analysis :— 

The Parliamentary Paper (C-—3875), which has been described 
ry Mr. Chamberlain himself as “ probably the most complete return 

‘‘ of any ever presented to Parliament,” el show what can be 
done if grouping is attempted. 


The total loss of seamen in twelve years Was...........06+ 35,660 





Group it into two periods of six years and you have— 


S Uae a i appear Wier vate tea. Kova. Winch Oa 18,495 
EE Oa Neocron Wr caeatssaedetinnse P7165 








Group into three periods of four years and you have— 





Lo FO EV Eg ree Ne Perey Metis Rae ae 12,013 

BU Dt Ors iueats vintars sarah Recnannsuates 10,564 

PGE Vite ad Ak (| SAARI. Rien WR 12,183 
35,660 





Group it into four periods of three years and you have— 





jhe IT Ss Senta. FRR RE RD RE Shae 95314 

OT ah OE artes tenons tes orracesonsoanee ees 9,181 

Wit OTE) Is Ah AEE A ON ARORA TELS 4,612 

FOOLS Oia a He PTS 9,553 
35,660 





Group it into six periods of two years and you have— 





ART ie ee is he ude 6,202 

SAY 0H Chee NE eRe IRE AORN Onn LL 

Se ied CO ee haem Nee Ac prose on cna ay 5,582 

ELUNE eT eS Nakties it Seauitoh seria 4,982 

BO eae ca neni teens d ire seisicns 5,603 

I nook ky ae a RA ee bo RU 6,580 
35,660 


By which it will be seen that the only mode of grouping which’ 
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might give the slightest countenance to the statements that loss 
of life is increasing at sea is the three years’ system. 

In order to show how the figures vary, and therefore how 
important it is to group on some sound principle, I give the 
following table :— 


Strandings, 1876-83 (Seven Years’ Loss of Life). 














Sail. Steam. 
Grand 
Coasting. | Oversea. Total. Coasting. | Oversea. Total. Toa 
1876-77 .... 31 294 3o.8 2 61 63 388 
"77-78... 41 167 208 4 27% 277 485 
Ber TOU. 54 108 162 4 100 104 266 
°79-80 .... 20 70 go 12 55 67 15% 
“BO-81 ....| 131 294: 425 42 145 187 612 
°81-82 .... 68 150 218 21 328 349 567 
°82-83 ....] 144 89 233 18 195 213 446 





489 1,172 1,661 103 1,057 1,260 2,921 





Missing Vessels, 1876-83 (Seven Years’ Loss of Life.) 

















Sail. Steam. 
Grand 
Coasting. | Oversea. Total. Coasting. | Oversea. Total. Total 
1876-77 .... 30 749 499 —— 428 4.28 1,207 
UPS hin 97 331 428 35 166 201 629 
78-79 .... 68 481 £49 16 193 209 758 
°79-80 .... 2 612 634 8 249 257 8g1 
°80-81 ....] 216 495 711 — 194 194 905 
°81-82 ....| 199 885 1,084 42 530 572 1,656 
"82-83 ....| 217 520 937 72 311 383 1,120 


849 4,073 45,922 173 2O7T 2,244, 9,166 





As to this I only note that by “coasting” is to be understood a 
vessel coasting from one port to another, not in any way engaged 
in an oversea voyage. You will see how the numbers vary for 
different years, and when it is remembered that in one storm in 
1881 go vessels and 343 lives were lost on our coasts, it will be 
recognised how important it is to examine all the circumstances 
before drawing any conclusions. 

This completes any examination I wish to make as to the 
figures presented for public consideration; it will be noticed that 
the points of difference as to the way in which they are to be read 
are numerous. I believe that they are also important. The very 
latest utterance on this subject speaks of the total figures “ 3,000 
‘‘or more; no distinction is made between sail and steam, wood or 
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iron, small vessels or large, classed or unclassed. One total only 
is dealt with, and one remedy is suggested for the above losses. 
On this I suggest one caution, “be suspicious of totals,” and in 
order that they may be analysed on sound principles, I suggest for 
‘consideration the following questions :— 


Questions. 


1. Whether the actual returns of the census are a safe ground 
by which to determine from time to time the number of seamen 
engaged in the British merchant service, or whether the system of 
estimates should be followed ? 

2. When loss of life at sea is dealt with, should not sailing 
vessels and steamers be kept entirely distinct ? 

3. Considering the rapid change which is taking place in the 
material of which vessels are built, should not a careful record 
be kept on this subject in reference to loss of life at sea P 

4. Should not the employment of vessels be carefully tabulated 
in order to determine under what circumstances of trading the 
greatest loss of life takes place ?P 

5. Should not‘all mere accidents or deaths from misconduct be 
excluded from the general figures dealing with the violent deaths 
at sea ?P 

6. Under what conditions should comparisons be made between 
loss of life at sea, where a sailor is exposed to danger day and 
night, and occupations on shore, where the employment is only for 
a limited period, as in the case of a miner, or where only a limited 
number of persons are exposed to the danger, as in the case of 
railways ? 

7. What period of time should be considered sufficient from 
which to draw conclusions whether as a general proposition loss of 
life at sea is increasing or decreasing ? 


These questions I should answer in the following way :— 

1. A system of enumeration which gives you the names, ages, 
places of birth, and occupations of over 270,000 men, would seem 
to be conclusive that this number at the very least must be 
accepted as correct in any comparisons or statements made as to 
the employments in which these persons are concerned, and when 
in addition it can be shown that in this enumeration a considerable 
number of persons are not included who without doubt exist, it is 
only right to ask that an allowance may be made for this unknown 
quantity. By this very direct plan I arrive at the opinion that 
no estimate of our merchant seamen can be considered reliable 
which does not place them at at least 300,000 men. 

On the other hand, the calculation which only consents to 
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admit as the number of seamen in existence the men who would 
be employed if all tonnage in the country was afloat, and which 
would decline to add to this number the men who might happen 
to be on shore at any given time, appears to me to be inaccurate 
against the positive testimony on the other side. 

2. I take exception to the system which, after having through a 
series of over forty tables in the wreck abstracts almost in every 
instance kept sail'and steam apart, brings the two sets of figures 
into one total when presenting them to public notice, and in 
addition makes the result thus obtained a ground for common 
action against both classes of vessels. The two classes are kept 
distinct in nearly all our returns; they are dealt with as distinct 
in the rules dealing with navigation ; they are essentially different 
in their mode of working; they have their distinct differences in 
equipment, manning, and rate of progress, and it is shown beyond 
doubt that in regard to safety of life the modern type has im- 
mensely the advantage. I ask then that the different classification 
which is carried out in so many instances should be continued in 
all cases in which questions relating to loss of life at sea come 
under public notice. 

3. A further objection which I take to the presentation of the 
total figures is this, that the material of which vessels are now 
built is, and has been for the last twenty years, rapidly changing, 
and is now undergoing further change. If a true estimate is to be 
obtained as to the preventible loss of life at sea, one distinction 
to be kept in mind should be how far the different materials 
of which vessels are built contribute to the general loss. If it 
can be shown that the loss of life in wooden vessels is far heavier 
than in iron vessels, it is manifestly unjust to make regulations 
which affect both alike. If it can be shown that vessels con- 
structed of the older material are rapidly giving way to those built 
of the modern material, it is again manifestly unjust to legislate for 
both on the same lines; but if it can still further be shown that a 
third material is finding favour with shipowners, which possesses 
advantages in case of accidents which the other materials have not, 
it is only reasonable to say, in making your arrangements for 
increased security, do not bring all these three classes into one 
common category, but use discrimination, and deal with each class 
as circumstances show to be necessary. I therefore ask that wood, 
iron, and steel be treated as distinct types of vessels, and that the 
tables of loss of life at sea may recognise these differences when the 
returns are made. 

4. There being good reason for asserting that losses at sea are 
not spread equally over all trades (some passenger lines being 
almost free from casualty year after year), I hold that a classifica- 
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tion of losses according to employment would be not only of great 
value, but is absolutely essential to a proper understanding of the 
causes at work in producing losses; the tables in existence do not 
admit of accurate statements being prepared as to the proportion 
which losses of classed vessels bear to losses of unclassed ; but it 
would be a very easy matter to prepare them with great exactness, 
An unclassed vessel is allowed to run in any voyage, and up to any 
age an owner sees fit, and it would seem to be not an unreason- 
able opinion that in the case of unclassed vessels in many instances 
there is a very near approach to the boundary line between safety 
and danger. 

5. I object to the cases of pure accident or negligence of the 
person employed being mixed up with the graver losses, as if they 
all formed part of the same general issue. That the movements of 
over 18,000 vessels in all parts of the world, and at all seasons of 
the year, during twelve months, should only be attended with a 
loss of life from accident amounting to about 800 men, is to me a 
proof of great skill and care; but that this item of loss should be 
dealt with under the head of ‘ preventible,”’ and in some sense 
a reflection on the owners of these vessels, seems entirely to 
misread the figures. That owners of vessels should be commended 
for their care, and not blamed for the want of it, is to my mind 
the true lesson which should be gathered from these figures. 

6. The comparison as to loss of life at sea and loss of life on 
shore in connection with certain trades, seems to me to be open to 
the very gravest objection. It should never be made in the form 
which has been adopted. 

Here we have an employment engaged in all day and all night, 
not quietly on shore, but subject to gales, storms, or hurricanes at 
any moment, and under circumstances calling for constant vigilance 
at all times; and in relation to one feature of it, viz., loss of life, it 
is sought to compare it with employments which last not for 
twenty-four hours, but often only a third of that time, conducted 
always on the same spot and under the same conditions. I feel 
bound to resist such a comparison as almost an insult to one’s 
common sense. 

7. In making comparisons between one period or another, I hold 
that any system which groups together results spread over any 
period of years in connection with loss of life at sea, must be 
unsatisfactory, by reason of the intimate connection which is 
proved to exist between the state of the weather and the casualties 
to shipping. The risk of accident on a railway in working order 
between two places practically depends almost entirely on the 
amount of traffic; and you then have reliable data on which to con- 
struct a comparison. But at sea you have to deal with a state of 
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things upon which no reliance can be placed, even for a few hours 
together. My own opinion is that any comparison which extends 
beyond a year is valueless; and even then the comparison should 
only be made after a most careful examination of all the attendant 
circumstances; but to deal in 1880 with a series of losses over five 
years, in 1884 to alter the comparison to a term of three years, and 
in 1885 to further alter the grouping and make a comparison of 
seven years, as we find to have been done in dealing with this 
subject, is to shuffle the cards to an extent which throws discredit 
on each of all the groupings, and cannot be depended upon as 
sound in treatment. 


I offer no apology for drawing attention to the differences 
which exist between the owners of shipping property and those 
whose duty it is to protect the general interests of the community 
by wisely considered regulations. It will be admitted at once that 
the British merchant service is far in advance of any other nation. 
It would I think not be difficult to show that in regard to capital 
invested it is in advance of any other British industry. I believe 
the more the question is examined, the more it will appear that the 
general management of this vast industry is deserving of very 
high commendation, and that the general laws of the country are 
quite equal to the duty of dealing with all cases of imprudence or 
neglect whenever they occur; but I do claim that this should be 
dealt with on some well defined and well considered principles, so 
far as the preventible loss of life at sea is considered; that ship- 
owners should not be subject to the well meaning action of those 
who do not even profess to have a practical knowledge of the 
subject. in hand, and that when the statistics connected with this 
special department are prepared, they shall be so arranged that 
their correctness shall at least meet with general approval. 

I entertain the belief that a careful consideration of these points 
by the Statistical Society would be an exceedingly valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion which is evidently in the not distant future. 

Whilst dealing with the figures, I have kept clear of any 
reference to the first importaut word in the heading of this paper, 
‘“‘preventible.” I regard it as a word not happily chosen, because 
it can be, and is, used by different parties, if not in opposite senses, 
yet in senses which are not similar. 

No sailor goes to sea intending to be lost, and in the sense of 
being avoidable under certain conditions, most, if not all, losses are 
“preventible.” Hvery reasonable man is ready to admit that loss 
of life is to some extent preventible. But this word ‘‘ preventible ” 
is one of these “ totals’? which requires analysis. 

To begin with, it would uot be a wild assertion to say that all 
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collisions are preventible (the loss of life from this eause was 762 
in seven years), but they are preventible, am I wrong in saying, 
by greater care on the part of those in charge ? 

Strandings are in many cases preventible (the loss of life from 
this cause in seven years was 2,921), but they are, again am I wrong 
in saying, preventible by greater care in navigation, greater watch- 
fulness as to currents, greater caution in foggy weather? Of missing 
vessels (losing 7,166 lives in seven years), I say nothing, excepting 
to give prominence to a remark of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Farrer 
before the committee of the House of Commons in 1880: ‘It will 
‘“* be, Iam quite certain, very misleading indeed to attribute these 
“losses (missing vessels) to preventible unseaworthiness or to 
‘* overloading.” 

As a shipowner, I can say without fear of contradiction there is 
loss of life at sea which, making every allowance for accidents and 
perils of the sea, is preventible; but I feel also that the proper 
way to proceed to prevent it is carefully to examine the record of 
losses and adapt the remedies to the ascertained evils; and in this 
endeavour, when it is earnestly undertaken, the general body of 
shipowners of this country will, I feel quite sure, give their hearty 
and sympathetic assistance. 





PROCEEDINGS on the 15th DecemBer, 1885. 


Tue Prestpent (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) said his first duty was a 
very grateful one, though accompanied with a mournful feeling. 
He had to invite the Society to join the Council in the record of 
their regret at the decease of their valued member Dr. Guy, who 
had so long been associated with them, and had done so much to 
support and advance the interests of the Society. It was perhaps 
an exceptional act on the part of the Council, but he believed it 
-would be acceptable to the Fellows. It was not often that they | 
found a member of the Society supporting it for nearly half a 
century, and then at his death bequeathing a sum, which, it was 
-expected, would amount to 7,000/. or 8,0o0/., for its support. 
They considered that it’ would not be in accordance with the 
wishes of the Society if the Council confined the expression of 
regret to its own members, and that the Fellows generally would 
_wish to associate themselves with it. He therefore proposed in the 
name of the Council, and no doubt it would find a seconder in 
some member of the Society not associated with the Council, 
‘“That.the Statistical Society desires to place on record its deep 
regret at the loss which it has sustained by the death of the 
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late William Augustus Guy, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., whose 
services to the Society extended over an uninterrupted period of 
forty-six years, viz., from 1839 to 1885. Dr. Guy was a member 
of the Council from 1841, during which period he fulfilled the 
duties of Honorary Secretary from 1843 to 1868 (a quarter of a 
century); Editor of the Journal, 1852 to 1856; Vice-President, 
1869 to 1872; and President, 1873 to 1875. Dr. Guy was a 
‘constant and liberal donor to the library, and the numerous papers 
which he read before the Society, exceeding in number and variety 
of subjects those of any other member, as shown in the Jubilee 
volume, were of exceptional value. He further testified to his 
constant interest in the prosperity of the Society by the large 
number of Fellows whom he introduced (I may here name no 
‘less than 160), and finally by bequeathing to tt a legacy of 250l., 
and a reversionary interest of very considerable value.” 


Mr. James Hetywoop said he had much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution of regret at the loss of such a valuable friend as 
Dr. Guy, who had for so many years taken so great an interest in 
the Society, and in the questions of general and medical statistics. 
He had also left a record behind him which some day or other 
would be very useful to the Society. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The Presipgent, before calling upon Mr. Thomas Scrutton 
to read his paper, pointed out that Mr. Scratton, who was not 
a Fellow of the Society, and was not perhaps familiar with 
their proceedings, had put before them:a-series of questions or 
postulates upon which he asked their opinion. He would remind 
Mr. Scrutton and the Fellows that they were not there in the 
position of a collective body, which could express any opinion as a 
body upon papers presented to them, but simply as an assemblage 
of Fellows of the Society, ready to hear and to express their 
opinions as individual members upon whatever’was presented to 
them. Consequently the opinions expressed would not be those of 
the Society, as Mr. Scrutton seemed to invite, but those of the 
individual members. Mr. Scrutton had rather-sought to appeal 
unto Cesar for his imperial opinion, but they ‘were scarcely 
invested with the robes of imperial authority, and:certainly not in 
that theatre. They might be in their own council room, but in 
that meeting each gentleman represented himself :and his own 
opinions. 


Mr. Scrurron said not being a member of the Society he was 
not acquainted with their rules. He was thoroughly in earnest on 
this question, and therefore had put it before them in a very plain 
way. He accepted the ruling of the President, and would be quite 
satisfied to have their individual opinions without the opinions of 
the Society. 

[The Paper was then read. ] 
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Discussion on Mr. THomAs Scrurron’s PAper. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs said that a most excellent feature in 
Mr. Scrutton’s paper was its raising of clear and definite ideas for 
the consideration of the meeting, in the form of specific questions, 
all of marked public importance and interest. Taking those 
questions in their order, it would be observed that Mr. Scrutton 
commenced by doubting whether the enumeration on the night of 
the census of 1881, namely 258,263 merchant seamen, ought not to 
be increased, on the grounds he has stated, to 300,000. In other 
words, Mr. Scrutton thinks the number of men included in the 
census enumeration should be increased by about 16 per cent. It 
may be very difficult to decide which total is right, or to arrive 
with any great accuracy at the number of men in real and active 
employment as seamen in the year 1881, and thus exposed through- 
out that year to the risk of accidental loss of life at sea. The 
object is, of course, not simply the ascertainment of a statistical 
fact, but to get at a basis for calculation of the accidental death- 
rate. Mr. Scrutton, apparently on the basis of some Board of Trade 
ficures, seems however to admit that, as fishermen are excluded 
from the statement, and the crews of sailing vessels and steamers 
actually ‘“‘employed” in the year 1881 are upon good grounds 
estimated to have been 186,719 men, they may have been fairly 
and reasonably considered as the total number exposed to risk of 
accident when we come to deal with the recorded number of 3,748 
deaths from that cause, and in point of fact he adopts the total of 
_ 186,719 men in his calculations of the loss of life by wreck alone 
(that is in 2,352 cases out of the total of 3,748 deaths by accident). 
This would make the loss of hfe by wreck 1 in 55, or 1°82 per 
cent., in sailing vessels; 1 in 136, or 0°74 per cent., in steamers ; 
and 1 in 79°39, or 1°26 per cent., in all combined. If Mr. Scrutton 
means to convey an impression that 186,719 men is an under 
statement of the numbers exposed to risk of accident in 1881, it 
may on the other hand be worth considering whether the death- 
rate from accidents is not also an understatement? How many a 
seaman, for example, may be injured by accident, leave his ship, 
and die from the effects of the injury in hospital, or elsewhere on 
shore, perhaps abroad or in the colonies, without any record of his 
death ever appearing on the ship’s log when once he has left the 
service. If therefore there be an understatement of a certain 
number per cent. in the figures of the men, it is quite as likely 
that a balance of error occurs in the figures of the deaths, and 
Mr. Scrutton may rest quite certain that there are no materials for 
anything but a broad approximation to the truth. His second 
question, namely, whether sailing vessels and steamers ought not 
to be kept separate in the returns relating to loss of life at sea, 
manifestly should be answered in the affirmative, as Mr. Scrutton 
has shown with great clearness how different is the lability of 
their respective crews to death from accident. The same reply 
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would hold good as regards his third question, in which he submits 
that all accounts of losses should be arranged according as they 
occur in wood, composite, iron, or steel vessels. Indeed we might 
go further, and suggest that a sub-classification should also be 
made according to the age of the vessels, particularly when such 
things are heard of as ships that have been patched up and put 
‘to sea as centenarian vessels. The same agreement with Mr. 
Scrutton’s views, when, in the fourth question, he shows such good 
grounds for classifying the accidents according to the employments 
of the vessels in seven or eight great groups of special service, may 
be reasonably expected from this meeting. There are grounds for 
ereater difference of opinion upon his conclusions when we come to 
‘question five, whether, in any statement dealing with loss of life at 
‘sea, accidents, of which Mr. Scrutton gives a long list, ought not 
to be dealt with separately from losses by wreck. The answer all 
depends upon whether we want to arrive at the ratio of accidental 
death from all dangers that are incident to a seaman’s calling, or 
only the ratio of death from wreck. Now what the late President 
of the Board of Trade wanted to show to Parliament was the “loss 
of life of seamen at sea” from all accidental causes incident to 
their calling, and, with the exception of the seven deaths mentioned 
in Mr. Scrutton’s list of causes as having occurred from intoxication 
and poisoning, all of them seemed to him (Mr. Hendriks) to be 
‘distinctly attributable to the risks of accident attendant on a 
seaman’s life. Mr. Scrutton took exception to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
figures respecting deaths from railway accidents amongst railway 
employés, and had rather laid stress upon the circumstance that 
among the 274,535 exposed to risk from railways, secretaries, 
managers, clerks, and draughtsmen had been included in the 
number, out of which 773 had been killed in 1873. But the figures 
quoted by Mr. Scrutton ought to convince that gentleman that 
more than go per cent. of the several classes of occupation in the 
railway service were of men directly and constantly exposed to 
risk from railway trains; so that Mr. Chamberlain’s figures were 
not subject to any large, correction in taking a broad general view 
of the risk of fatal accident in the mercantile marine and railway 
service respectively. Passing on to Mr. Scrutton’s sixth question. 
He submits that it is utterly erroneous to compare the loss of life 
at sea, where the sailor is exposed to danger day and night, with 
that in occupations on shore, such as of miners and railway 
servants, who are only employed for part of the twenty-four hours. 
But the data quoted by Mr. Scrutton himself are against this 
inference. The census enumeration for 1881 showed that quite 
one-half of the British seamen were on shore or in docks and 
harbours on the night of the 3rd April. The same, or nearly the 
same, would occur on any night of the year. Then a seaman’s 
-long holidays ashore were to be taken into account. All this he 
(Mr. Hendriks) submitted reduced the length of the seaman’s 
risk of accidental death from service on his ship, and in his calling, 
to about the same on the average throughout the year as the same 
risk incurred by the miner or ‘railway ‘servant, either of whom is 
<at daily work throughout the whole year. Mr. Scrutton’s seventh 
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and last question was as to the period that should be accepted as 
giving a fair basis from which inferences as to the increase or 
decrease of loss of life at sea may be drawn. Mr. Scrutton 
appeared to imply that no faith should be accorded to the results 
obtained by grouping of years together. He would take each on 
its individual merits. But it might be questioned whether, so far 
as wrecks and collisions, arising as they do in a great measure 
from meteorological conditions, and which from their very nature 
recur in cycles of time, averages for longer periods, perhaps of 
seven years, including the last year, compared with the results for 
that year, might not, when compared for a considerable term of 
years, give very useful results, and be fairly trustworthy as an 
index of the amount of improvement, or the reverse, in safety to 
life at sea amongst seamen. He would conclude by saying that he 
cordially agreed with Mr. Scrutton in regarding the phrase 
‘* preventible loss of life at sea” as not well chosen, and as used by 
different persons in opposite or dissimilar senses. There could be: 
no doubt that sanitary reformers and others have greatly perverted | 
the use of the analogous expression ‘‘ preventible mortality.” The 
mischief began with Plato. That philosopher laid it. down that 
death, even when produced by disease, is violent or accidental, 
and preventible, whenever it occurred prior to the period of life 
prescribed by nature, that is, from old age. A great many modern 
sanitary reformers had taken up the same view,.and had much 
exaggerated what are the possible limits of preventible mortality. 
Mr. Scrutton seems very properly to consider it a wild assertion 
to say that all collisions at sea, and the loss of life therefrom, are 
preventible, but goes on to observe “ but they are preventible, am 
I wrong in saying, by greater care on the part of those in charge?” 
But surely even greater care, such as Mr. Scrutton very properly 
advises, will not make fatal accidents preventible in a larg« 
number of risks. Fogs and tempests at sea cannot be prevented, 
channels are narrow and dangerous to navigation where trading 
vessels must crowd together in these days of intense competition, 
when the speedy landing of cargoes and of mails is of the first 
importance. From these and other non-preventible causes there 
arises a constant lability of vessels to collide with each other, a 
liability increased perhaps by some mysterious or little understood 
force of attraction that leads to fatal accidents of this kind in 
certain conditions of the wind and weather at sea. 


Mr. F. G. P. Netson after expressing his thanks to Mr. Scrutton 
for the great trouble he had taken to bring this subject before the 
Society, said they were all of one opinion upon this point, that 
they should not pin their faith upon total results without careful 
examination of the details; at the same time he would remind 
Mr. Scrutton that in all matters of public legislation it was 
necessary to take a broad statesmanlike view, and that it was 
impossible on any question to legislate too much in detail. He 
quite admitted that Mr. Scrutton had shown that there was a 
greater loss in respect to sailing vessels than to steam, but 
what did that mean in the long run? It merely meant that if 
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Mr. Chamberlain or any other gentleman said that the loss of life 
from accident among the mercantile marine was for example 
20 per 1,000, they ought to alter his figure, and to say that in 
respect to sailing vessels the figures ought to be 30 and to steam 
10 per 1,000. They had had the analogous case of a death-rate, 
they were told that in London the death-rate was 22 per 1,000, 
but those living in the west end might object and say their death- 
rates were only 15 or 16 per 1,000, whereas in the east end they 
were 30 instead of 22. In all legislative efforts they must take a 
broad general view; but if it was necessary to go into greater 
details, this Society would certainly not object to do so. Great 
stress was laid by some persons on the difference between steam 
and sailing vessels, and it was very frequently argued that in 
viewing the rate of accident account ought to be taken of the 
number of miles travelled, as the liability was not determined by 
the duration of time to which sailors were exposed to risk, but 
rather by the number of miles over which the vessels travelled. 
He thought that if anything the risks were much greater in the 
slower vessels. What they had to consider was the period of risk 
and it was immaterial whether a sailor was at risk one month in 
going to the United States, or whether he went there and back in 
the same time. With respect to the death-rate amongst railway 
employés, he was requested some years since, in connection with 
the ‘Employers’ Liability Bill,’ to draw up a very elaborate report 
disclosing the rate of accidents in connection with railway and 
mining operations, and for that purpose facilities were offered him 
which perhaps no gentleman had either before or since possessed. 
So far as railways were concerned, he found the rate of fatal 
accidents amongst those subject to the accidental rate, managers, 
accountants, &c., being omitted, was about 3°3. Working that out it 
made one death in slightly over 300 instead of 3545 the figure 
stated to have been quoted by Mr. Chamberlain. Scrutton 
attempted to make capital out of the distribution of hue total loss 
of seamen in twelve years, from 1871 to 1882, separating them 
into different years to show how many accidents occurred in one 
grouping and how many in another. He had however only given 
one half of the question. They wanted not only the number of 
lives lost in those years, but also the number of lives liable to be 
lost. Those numbers varied, Mr. Neison believed, in different years 
as much as Io or 15 per cent., and therefore to make the com- 
parison accurate they must know also the number of seamen afloat 
in those respective years. There was a good deal of force in the 
argument that it was unfair to compare the rate of deaths among 
seamen with the rate of deaths among miners or railway servants, 
because the latter were only employed say twelve hours, while 
sailors were continuously employed: but the force of this argu- 
ment would be at once taken away if the rate of fatal accidents 
among either railway servants or miners was doubled; even then 
it would be found that the rate of accidents was two to three 
times as great among the seamen as it was amongst the other 
classes enumerated. The late Dr. Farr showed in a report which 
he prepared for the registrar-general, and in it he entered at con- 
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siderable detail into this question, that whereas among the men of 
the royal navy the death-rate from all causes was 14 per 1,000, 
the death-rate in the mercantile marine was from 21 to 22:per 1,000. 
In order that there might be no mistake about this average rate of 
mortality, he analysed the ages of the men, and showed that the 
difference between the average age of the men in the royal navy 
and those in the mercantile marine was under two years. He also 
showed that whereas in the royal navy of the r4-per 1,000 -déaths 
two-thirds of those deaths arose from disease, on the contrary in 
the mercantile marine two-thirds of the deaths arose from accident. 
He had never seen those figures in any way controverted,. and 
they were of so important a character that they would well repay 
examination by any Fellow of the Society. The members of this 
Society did not desire to exaggerate in any way the rate of fatal 
accidents which prevailed among the mercantile marine over the: 
royal navy or any other occupation. Their only interest was to 
arrive at the truth, and there was no greater danger of missing 
that result than by exaggerating their statements: at the com- 
mencement; if therefore his figures could be in any way contro- 
verted, he should be most happy to hear any such solution of the 
question. 


Mr. Joun Gtover thought that the remarkable series of 
groupings of the twelve years with which Mr. Scrutton had 
dealt, was about the most striking illustration,.of the bad uses 
to which statistics could be put if people: were so: inclined, that 
he had even heard in that Society. They had twelve years of 
figures; Mr. Scrutton said the statistical] method was to take each 
year by itself with its facts, with its weather; and with any 
extraordinary casualties which happened torbelong. to it, not to 
mislead themselves by grouping in periods of six,four, or two years, 
and least of all to take out of a series of possible groups that one 
which indicated the very worst conclusions concerning those who 
carried on a most hazardous, and yet most necessary trade. Such 
a method of grouping was neither statistical, philosophical, nor 
patriotic; the appeal made in the paper was an appeal against big 
totals. For instance, they were told that 35,660 people had been 
lost in twelve years, but they had not been told the number of 
lives exposed during those twelve years to which that loss related. 
That figure in itself was therefore of no more value than if he 
were to try and harrow their feelings by saying that they lived in 
a city in which nearly a million of people had died in the last 
twelve years. A man who knew nothing about statistics might 
say at once, ‘“‘ well, that is a city I had better get out of as fast as 
possible;”’ although as a matter of simple fact London was the 
healthiest city in the world. So also with reference to the loss of 
life at sea. They heard on great authority that that loss was 
1 in 60, and then the figure was reduced to 1 in 56. Mr. Scrutton 
challenged both those figures and the result showed that nearly 
one-third had to be deducted; what was the consequence? Instead 
of being 1 in 60, or 1 in 56, the loss of life was on the admission of 
the marine secretary of the Board of Trade found to be more. 
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correctly stated as 1 in 76, which compared favourably with the 
loss of exposed lives in other occupations. With regard to the 
total lives exposed to risk there was, as had been disclosed in the 
paper, an extraordinary difference of opinion between the autho- 
rities. Mr. Scrutton had said he could name 258,623 persons as 
having been occupied in seafaring occupations to whom that loss of 
life related, and had given further reasons for believing that that 
258,623 ought to be increased to 300,000. Mr. Giffen put his name 
to reports which were continued until a late period, in which the 
number was given as 292,000, which was not very far from 
Mr. Scrutton’s total. How then did they get down to the smaller 
figure of 186,000 or 209,000, including masters, of which the 1 in 60 
was the result? It was done by a process which was not statistical 
at all, but only guessing. It was a mere estimate of what might, 
could, would, or should be. He hoped that Mr. Scrutton’s appeal 
would receive the careful consideration of this Society; what they 
desired to know ‘were the facts, whether the deaths were 1 in 76, 
I in 70, or 1 in 56. - It was, however, not a mere question of what 
the loss was, but whether it was increasing or decreasing. If the 
loss was an increasing one, it must demand serious attention ; if it 
was decreasing under the operation of ordinary economical and 
commercial laws, the best thing for the State was to let it alone, 
and allow these causes to fulfil their natural operation. Sir Thomas 
Farrer, in an opinion given to a committee of the House of Commons 
on this subject in 1880, said, ‘‘ the loss of both ships and lives has 
been diminishing gradually from the year 1818 down to the 
present time;”’ and he further added, ‘‘it is my belief that the 
general improvement of the mercantile marine is such as to reduce 
losses, and that it is a great mistake to suppose that in later years 
there has been greater recklessness than in earlier years.” Ifina 
period of transition and growth—during which they had been 
converting wooden ships into iron and steel ships, and had so added 
to their mercantile marine as to have under the Hnglish flag as 
much effective carrying power as there was under all other flags 
put together—they had also a gradual decrease in the loss of life in 
carrying out such immense and nationally beneficial operations, it 
seemed to him that that was as much as reasonable Englishmen 
ought to expect. After all, however, whatever the loss of life at 
sea, if a further loss could be prevented it was their duty to prevent 
it. It was therefore desirable to consider what might be supposed 
to be the preventible area of loss. There was one class of losses, 
namely, those arising from storms or fogs, which were not within 
the preventible area. These were about 30 per cent. of the total loss 
of life. A second large deduction from the perventible area consists 
of losses which arise from human frailty and error. Perfect men. 
are’not to be had even for sea service. Sixty per cent. of the total 
loss of life at sea is the result of human defect in its various forms. 
These two quantities, 60 and 30, making go per cent. of the total 
loss of life at sea, were not preventible by any legislation. They 
could not legislate human nature into perfection, and only 10 per 
cent. was left in which there was.a little preventible loss of life at 
sea... How were they to operate in that matter? Of course the 
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whole loss of life at sea might be prevented by stopping’on shore. It 
might be stopped by simply passing an Act of Parliament that they 
should leave their food to be carried by foreigners, as well as grown 
by them. That however would not suit the English nation. There 
was no department of maritime enterprise that lost more life than 
fishing, but were they willing to give up fish because of that risk ? 
It was quite certain they would not. Englishmen had made up 
their minds that they were to be the great sea carriers of the world, 
and they must have the fortitude to expend the life which was 
inseparable from that position, or they would not keep it. He did 
not think that Mr. Scrutton meant to reflect in the slightest degree 
on any of the Board of Trade officials. Parliament ordered the 
Board of Trade officials to do impossibilities, and they were not 
done, 


Mr. J. G. Ruopzs said he was, although interested in shipping 
as an investment, not a managing owner of vessels, and he did not 
wish any remarks he might offer to be supposed to come from 
a man who understood technically the management of ships. 
Mr. Glover rather went into the region of moral obligation. He 
(Mr. Rhodes) did not for a moment wish to say that that was not 
an obligation resting upon all of them in all their dealings, but 
the Statistical Society was only concerned with obligation in so far 
as it was to be deduced from comparative statistics; in the present 
case, the dangers which arose from the employments of the 
mariner and from other employments on shore. It had been 
suggested that in respect to mercantile sailors the basis of com- 
parison should be the census. That was an extremely fallacious 
basis to go upon. The basis which obtained in railway employ- 
ment, for example, was not that of the census, but that of the 
returns of the number of people whom the railways employed; 
and surely it was desirable that the basis should be adopted in 
respect to the mercantile marine. It would follow that, although 
they might take exception to making an estimate of the number 
of people so employed by using the figures of the employed ships 
and the crews which they were permitted or obliged to ship, it 
would be a proper basis of comparison if any means could be 
adopted. by which the actual crews so employed upon the actually 
employed ships were taken. He did not see any difficulty in 
arriving ata table or return of that kind, always supposing that 
the officials were at once set in motion with a view to get the 
information sought. Coming to the question of ‘ preventible’’ 
loss of life, it was reasonable that they should record the time 
pertaining to the risk. Supposing there were a risk which might 
be expressed by the figure 4%, extending over sixteen hours a day, if 
he took upon himself a like risk for twenty-four hours, it should 
be immediately expressed by the figure 3. If that was applied to. 
the mercantile marine, they would follow him when he suggested 
that assuming the number of sailors on a voyage to be 100, and 
they wished to compare their risk with that run, say by railway 
servants who might be assumed to be in risk about sixteen hours a 
day, they would have so to speak 150 day voyage lives in risk as. 
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against the 100 employed on the railway. It was necessary to 
take what might be called a compound integer in considering this 
question, such as the ‘ foot-pound-minute” in mechanics, and he 
therefore would be disposed to take as the integer for comparison 
in the case under review something which he should call the 
‘‘ day-voyage-life,” and by that means a fair basis of comparison 
between risk at sea and risk on land might be arrived at. He 
quite agreed that risks should be discriminated, and that the 
accidental risks of port should net be lumped with the risks at 
sea. Neither could he understand how they could lump together 
risks incurred in sailing vessels and risks incurred in steamers. 
All these discriminations should clearly be made. 


The Presipent called attention to one point alluded to by 
Mr. Rhodes, viz., the estimate of the seafaring population, upon 
which ajl other estimates were based. There was a clear fallacy 
in taking the number of seamen recorded at the census of 1881. 
He did not wish to enter into the question of Mr. Scrutton’s general 
argument, but he must totally disagree upon his figures with 
reference to the number of seamen, including as he did all who 
called themselves seamen, whether they were in hospital, on shore, 
or anywhere else. On asking a friend to ascertain what was the 
deduction that ought to be made for that class, he found that in 
1881 no numbers were given, but in 1861 24 per cent. or 2,200 out 
of 94,000 were in asylums, were paupers, prisoners, and lunatics, 
and were not available seamen at all. Then again many of those 
were out of employment, some of them incapable or worthless 
fellows. The census could not therefore be taken as the number 
afloat. Then again Mr. Scrutton excluded men in colonial vessels 
and all fishing vessels, some of whom were certainly included in 
the 258,000. With reference to the general question it was quite 
clear that they could not enter into minute calculations. It was 
said with regard to the hours of the employment of these men, 
that they must take twenty-four hours for seamen and only twelve 
or sixteen for railway men; but why should they take twenty- 
four hours for the seamen throughout the year, when one-third of 
their time was spent in port not exposed to the risk of the sea? 
(Mr. Scrurron said he meant at sea.) The PRESIDENT said it was 
clear they could not enter too minutely into those details. He did 
not quite concur with Mr. Hendriks that some or many of these 
accidents ought to be included amongst the preventible accidents 
to which seamen were peculiarly exposed, as any other class would 
be equally exposed to them. (Mr. Henprixs: with the exception 
of intoxication.) The President said he differed from that view ; 
he thought a great many of them were not accidents peculiar to 
seamen, and they could scarcely be brought as a charge against 
the management of shipowners in their dealings with their ships 
and men. 


Mr. Scrurron in reply said the number of seamen according 
to a parliamentary return in 1875 was 216,000; in 1876, 215,000; 
in 1877, 213,000 and so on, 212,000, 210,000, 210,000, 209,000, 
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212,000, and 217,000. There was no justification for saying there 
had been anything like a variation of 10 per cent. (Mr. Netson 
said he was referring to the returns of the registrar-general on 
shipping.) Mr. Scrurton replied that Sir Thomas Brassey stated 
that the number of seamen had very little varied for long periods 
of years. There might be extra ships, but owing to the introduc- 
tion of machinery such as steam winches, capstans and the like, a 
less number of seamen were required. ‘The number of men per 
100 tons had gone down, and the total number had not increased 
in anything like the proportion they might have expected from 
the additional tonnage. He thanked the Society for the attention 
that had been given to his paper, and hoped that thereby the cause 
of truth had been promoted. 


The Presipent having tendered the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Scrutton, the proceedings were brought to a close. 
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Furtaer Nores on the Proaruss of the WorKING CLAssEs in the’ 


Last Hatr CENTURY. 


By Rozsert Girren, Hsq., Lu.D. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th January, 1886. The PRESIDENT, 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. ] 


THE great interest attaching to it must be my excuse for returning 
to the subject of my inaugural address as President in the session 
of 1883-84. I do not propose to bring forward many new facts : 
the most important, in truth, lie on the surface, and apart from an 
elaborate investigation, which has yet to be made, and which may 
in fact be impossible, owing to the defectiveness of the earlier 
records, | doubt whether much could be added to the triple and 
quadruple chain of evidence by which the great progress of the 
working classes in the last half century is proved. The great rise 
of money wages among labourers of every class, coupled with 
stationary or even falling prices of commodities on the average, the 
all but universal shortening of the hours of labour, the decline of 
pauperism, the enormously increased consumption of the luxuries 
of the masses, the improvement in the rate of mortality—these and 
other facts combine to prove that there has been a great general 
advance in well being among the masses of the community. The 
evidence is cumulative, and to disprove or throw doubt on one item 
in the long list of particular facts supporting any one of these 
propositions hardly affects the impression given by the survey of 
the whole. To justify the belief that there has been no great 
general advance, every one of these propositions would have to be 
disproved, and an opposite set of statements all hanging together, 
and all supporting the view of retrogression, or no advance, or 
very little advance, would have to be made good. There are too 
many facts to permit the setting up of a plea of ignorance or 
impossibility of arriving at any conclusion. But while hoping to 
add very little to the main propositions formerly advanced, it may 
perhaps be possible to clear up some misconceptions which have 
arisen, and to discuss a few subsidiary or connected questions 
which are intrinsically of great importance: questions as to the 
degree of the improvement, as to the way in which it is diffused, as 
to the improvement in other countries, as to the movements in 
prices which have occurred or are in progress, as to what is meant 
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by the phrase “working classes,’ and whether for purposes of 
strict economic discussion the meaning of the phrase, as popularly 
understood, ought not to be widened—are all raised by the general 
discussion, and their consideration should help to throw light on 
the main question itself. In any case the paper will be a peg for 
discussion among yourselves, on a subject which happens to attract 
an unusual degree of attention at the present moment. 


The Reasons for a Fifty Years’ Comparison. 


Before passing on to some of the points just mentioned, let me 
glance only for a moment at a preliminary point, which has given 
rise to observations at which I have been very much astonished. 
Why select for comparison with the present time, it has been said, 
a period just half a century ago? It has even been hinted, I 
believe, that being no friend of the working classes, and holding a 
brief from the capitalist classes so called against them, I selected 
the date of half a century ago with malice aforethought, knowing 
that the working classes were then in a state of special degra- 
dation ; so that what I show as an improvement in their condition 
is really no more, or little more, than a recovery of the position 
which they formerly held. In reply to all this I am sure it is 
hardly necessary to repeat here, what must have appeared so 
reasonable to all of you—that the date of fifty years ago was 
selected because it happened to be the jubilee of the Statistical 
Society, and the beginning of various official statistical records 
_ which are beyond measure useful and even indispensable in such 
investigations. J do not know that it would have been possible to 
give a better or more natural reason. In a Society formed to pro- 
mote the study of statistics, and where special attention has always 
been given to this kind of investigation, it is surely of the highest 
utility that on the occasion of our jubilee we should review the 
history and see what the statistics, which we have helped not a 
little to improve, tell us regarding the problems it has been our 
object as a Society to inquire into, There must be some very 
clever people in the world, when the explanation of a deep design 
against the working classes as the motive for choosing the period 
-half a century ago can be substituted for the very obvious and 
natural explanation which I gave in the address itself. 

I have not introduced this point, however, merely to give a 
personal explanation. The selection of a date half a century ago 
for comparison with the present time having been challenged, I 
should like to point out that in fact, and apart from the reasons 
I have given, such a period is a very good one to select. The 
danger of short periods in such discussions is obvious. There are 
‘so many. complicated causes affecting human affairs, and there is 
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so much oscillation and fluctuation in them, that if short periods 
only are taken into account, what is in fact an-eddy in the main 
stream of events may be mistaken for the main stream itself. We 
see this mistake made in some of the fair trade discussions now 
going on, a decline in the value of our exports at present being 
spoken of as if it were a permanent decline, whereas in our own 
country, ever since we had such records, and in every country 
that has had them, there have been from time to time in particular 
years declines in aggregate value of a far more marked character 
than anything we are now witnessing, these fluctuations however 
being quite consistent with steady progress from period to period. 
I do not say that comparisons are not to be made at all for short 
periods: for many purposes such comparisons are useful. But for 
a purpose like the one now in hand, any comparison of the general 
condition of the working classes would not only be difficult for a 
very short period, but would perhaps be impossible. A comparison 
for a period of fifty years in an age of great movement is free from 
many of the difficulties incidental toashorter period. It allows for 
the occurrence of several natura] cycles of prosperity and adversity 
in trade, and gives time for adjustments in money wages and prices 
due to currency and money market changes, or to such events as 
the gold discoveries of Australia and California, to be made. On 
the other hand, as compared with longer periods, a period only fifty 
years ago is more easily understood; there are many persons living 
who can remember so far back, and whose memory can check any 
slips that are apt to be made by the mere student of records 
without a knowledge of the actual life. In other words fifty years 
is perhaps a long enough period for comparison in an age of active 
movement, as a distinct step In one direction or another can be 
perceived; and it is not too long a period, looking to the facilities 
for check, and for the proper understanding of the facts, which its 
nearness to the present time presents. 

I should like to add farther that a comparison with a date fifty 
years ago has this advantage, that we do in fact know from 
‘**Porter’s Progress of the Nation”’ that considerable progress was 
made by the masses of the community between the beginning of 
the century and the year 1836, when he wrote his book. That was 
Porter’s view at any rate, and although every such opinion is of 
course subject to criticism, the fact that a statistician like Porter, 
writing at the time, and acquainted with the notions then prevalent, 
as well as with the official figures, should assume the fact of 
considerable progress in his time, is of course of great weight. 
Having given some attention to ,Porter’s figures, I have come to 
the conclusion that the evidence he presents is very strong, that 
there was progress among the masses in the first thirty or forty 
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years of the century, though nothing so decisive as what has since 
taken place. Virtually then, if we accept Porter’s conclusion, we 
are able to assert a continuous improvement among the masses of 
the community from the beginning, or nearly the beginning, of the 
century to the present time—a very long period indeed in the life 
of a nation. In a practical discussion, looking at the way the 
entire conditions of life and industry have changed in the period in 
question, it would not be expedient I believe to go farther back. 
There is little practical utility it seems to me in a comparison 
between the comparatively scanty agricultural communities which 
formed the population of this country at any time before the 
beginning of the present century, and the vast multitudes who are 
now supported by a highly developed manufacturing system. We 
have in fact to consider problems as affecting these multitudes, 
which could not be considered at all before the present century 
commenced, because until that time agriculture was the staple 
industry, and the nation subsisted on what was produced at home. 
However we have arrived at our present condition, we have to take 
the facts as they are, and the main fact in a material view 
undoubtedly is that coincident with the most unprecedented 
growth of population in an old country, a growth far beyond the 
limits of the home means of subsistence on the present scale of 
living, there has been a general advance in the scale of living itself. 
How far the facts of the future are likely to correspond is a 
question of the deepest interest, but on which antiquarian 
researches, though useful in their own place, can throw very little 
light. 

I should like to add, however, by way of caution to students 
of the subject in its antiquarian aspect, that the commonly enter- 
tained view as to a degradation of the condition of the masses of the 
people having occurred before the period at which I commenced, 
requires very careful consideration and criticism. When mass is 
compared with mass from century to century, there are many 
reasons for doubting that degradation took place at any time, 
and for believing on the contrary in a slow and gradual improve- 
ment for many centuries past. The increasing rapidity of the 
growth of population, indicating a diminishing rate of mortality, 
is alone so significant as to throw doubt on many conclusions as to 
the deterioration of the masses at any period. These conclusions 
appear to have been formed very often without much attention 
to the relative numbers of different classes in different periods, 
or to the question what classes in one age are the proper 
analogues of the classes in a different age; the modern agricultural 
labourers of England, for instance, being sometimes compared 
with the yeomen of a former time, whereas the middle and 
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superior artisan classes now occupy the place in society of the 
former yeomen. Statistically all such questions are of obvious 
importance, and any study which overlooks them should be 
distrusted. "When they are attended to, I doubt if there is any 
period of more than a century’s duration in our history (with 
the single exception perhaps of the second century after the 
Black Death, after which event there was, according to all the 
authorities, a sudden and exceptional advance, which may not have 
been quite maintained) in which the condition of the masses has 
not been better than in the period just before. At any rate the 
greatest care is required in studying the books on the subject. 


The Rise in Money Wages. 


Passing from this preliminary point, I come to the question of 
the degree of improvement in the condition of the working classes 
in the last fifty years. In my address I was careful not to give a 
precise answer to this question, and it is not one perhaps to 
which a very precise answer can be given. All the elements are 
indeterminate. Not only the individuals but the classes at different 
rates of wage are innumerable, and they are differently constituted 
at the beginning and end of the period; while many of the facts 
which indicate conclusively a great average advance in well being 
help very little in solving the farther question as to the degree of 
improvement. But while no very precise answer is possible, I wish 
to point out that the reasons for believing in a very considerable 
degree of improvement, almost if not quite to the extent of enabling 
us to say that the working classes are twice as well off as they 
were fifty years ago, are so strong as to be beyond reasonable 
doubt. The data may be incomplete, but read with a little care 
they show us that the minimum limit of the improvement must be 
a very high one. 

As to the question of a great rise in money wages, which is 
conclusive of the whole matter if we admit that prices on the 
average have not increased, I do not suppose there is any real doubt 
anywhere. ‘The only serious challenge to the assertion of general 
improvement which I have seen was given by Mr. Hutchinson, in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” for October, 1884; but Mr. Hutchinson 
based his objection mainly on the statement that prices and the 
cost of living have risen. As to the rise in money wages, he says: 
‘“‘ It is no part of my purpose to dispute that. the working man of 
“ to-day is not in a better position, that he is not better fed, better 
“ clothed, better housed, and better educated than his immediate 
“ fore-elders as a class may have been. The broad fact is that with 
‘“‘ the advent of railways, and other improved means of communi- 

-“ cation and distribution, there has been a greater call. upon his 
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‘resources, and a consequent rise in the remuneration of his 
‘“labour.”’ This admission, it may be observed, goes even farther 
than the purpose for which I am quoting it, and in fact admits my 
whole argument; but as Mr. Hutchinson proceeds to qualify it in the 
remainder of the last sentence, which I do not quote, though I think 
his qualification really inconsistent with the admission itself, I only 
quote it for what he does substantially admit, viz., the fact of a rise 
in the remuneration of labour. It is true that Mr. Hutchinson 
adds in a foot note, ‘‘ From oral information obtained in answer to 
‘* questions addressed to the older workmen in various trades, as to 
“the relative position monetarily of the two periods, I am disposed 
“to doubt that there has been such an advance all round as 
‘‘ Mr, Giffen states.” But this ‘disposition to doubt,” without 
any stated facts to back it, and without defining what he under- 
stands me to have said on this head, does not amount to much, and 
the statement of a great rise in money wages passes in fact 
unchallenged. I may add that in the course of a very voluminous 
correspondence, which my address two years ago has entailed upon 
me, I have not had a single letter questioning the fact of.a great 
rise In money wages, though I have had not a few letters in the 
opposite sense. This negative confirmation, when there are so 
many people living who could state contradictory facts if they 
knew them, is obviously of the highest value. 

Still, in the absence of express questions, and of any allegation 
of contradictory facts, there is some unwillingness to admit, I think, 
the full meaning of the facts which I stated.. Improvement of some 
kind is admitted, but there is a vague feeling: that the figures are 
too few to support the conclusion which I drew, that it is at least 
between 50 and 100 per cent., and with an allowance for the 
shortening of the hours of labour,.may be placed nearer the 100 
than the 50,if not over the 100. I confess that an improvement of 
5° per cent., apart from the shortening of the hours of labour, 
would in my opinion be immense, and I should be quite satisfied 
with the general admission of so great an improvement. All IJ. 
would urge is that while so much improvement must at least be 
admitted, there is no small ground for adopting the higher figure. 
of 100 per cent. or thereabouts. 

Now as to the fewness of the figures respecting the rise in 
money wages which I quoted, let me point out that having regard 
to the sources from which the figures were taken, and the nature 
of the facts to be illustrated, the results were of a convincing kind. 
What I did mainly was to take the records of wages from the 
volumes of trade, revenue, d&c., fifty years ago, and wherever it 
was possible to obtain a figure at that time which could properly be 
compared with the similar figures in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Statistics ”’ 
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at the present time, to make the comparison. In addition, I 
referred to the only other official record of wages we have got, 
that of seamen, though it only goes back for about thirty years; 
and the only unofficial figure I quoted was that of Sir James Caird 
with reference to the wages of the agricultural labourer, his figure 
in turn being based largely on official evidence. Substantially 
then what I made use of as far as possible were official data, such 
as they were, without any process of selection or adaptation. The 
result was that among the sixteen items obtained for comparison 
from the miscellaneous statistics, there was in all cases an advance 
of some sort, and only in ‘three instances an advance of less than 
50 per cent. The advance was generally over 70 per cent., and 
in some cases over 100 per cent. The trades referred to included 
the textile manufactures, mines, and the housebuilding trades, 
embracing therefore a large part of the population. As regards 
Sseamen’s wages again, the ‘record showed usually an advance of 
about 70 per cent. in thirty years. I am still of opinion that such 
figures, corroborated as they were by Sir James Caird’s conclusion 
as to the advance in agricultural wages, were entitled logically to 
very great weight. There having been nothing arbitrary in the 
process of selection, it was impossible to suppose that accident 
could have brought it about that in all cases where a comparison 
could be made there should invariably be found a large money 
advance. As we must assume that like causes produce like effects, 
there must equally have been an advance in those wages where no 
comparison could be made. Iam disposed even to go farther in 
this question of the bearing of the evidence. Where it is well 
ascertained in a number of cases that the remuneration of workmen 
for precisely the same labour is 100 per cent., and in others say 
50 per cent. more than it was, I am disposed to believe that the 
advance all round must approach to the higher figure. It is the 
higher percentage which should be held to be the governing per- 
centage. ‘The reason is that the maximum increase would not be. 
paid in any case without a real scarcity of the labour required in 
proportion to the work to be done; that this scarcity could only arise 
in a rapidly increasing population either from a disproportionate 
growth of the industry, which does not appear to have occurred in 
some of the cases in question, or, in the absence of such a dispro- 
portionate growth, from a demand for the labour in other pursuits ; 
and that on the other hand the smaller percentage of increase in 
other cases might arise from the substitution of one kind of labour 
for another, the proper comparison in the latter case being not 
between the actual payments at different times for the same work 
done, but between the payments to the labourer engaged and the 
payments which would have been made to them for the inferior 
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labour from which they have been taken away. To put a 
concrete instance: it is quite possible that the lower kinds of 
skilled work may now be performed by workmen or the children of 
workmen who were previously wholly unskilled—who were agri- 
cultural or general labourers. In that case the wages they receive 
for the higher work are properly to be compared with those they 
teceived as unskilled labourers, not with those formerly paid for 
the same work. Were this to be done, the general rate of advance 
would be found to correspond more nearly than might at first be 
thought with the maximum advance in particular cases. 

It may perhaps be urged per contra that there may be a 
deterioration of labour; that there are high wages in certain cases, 
because workmen refuse to learn and are becoming less skilled, and 
not because of a scarcity of skilled labour arising from an increased 
demand for it, and that the lower percentage of increase in other 
cases is due to the inroad of competitors from above and not from 
below. Such an explanation it appears to me would be very far 
fetched indeed, and would be quite inconsistent with the general 
conditions of modern industry, which makes heavier and heavier 
demands on the intelligence, education, and moral qualities of the 
workman. But if no such explanation is admissible, then we must 
admit that among instances of increase of wages among the working 
classes for apparently the same work, the higher percentages of 
increase are more likely to correspond with the average general 
increase in wages than are the lower percentages. 

The point does not seem to me doubtful, but in any case it is 
one on which a judgment must be formed when we are dealing with 
so complicated a question as the general increase of wages in a 
country like England. The employments in the aggregate being so 
entirely different from what they were formerly, many new ones 
coming into existence, while the old ones die out, we must remember 
that the comparison of wages in the same employments, that is, 
for precisely the same work, only gives an approximation to the 
result which we wish to arrive at. The question remains whether 
the ruling tendency has been to change from employments at low 
wages to employments at high wages, and if that be the case, then 
the changes showing a maximum increase in rates for apparently 
the same work are more likely to correspond with the average 
improvement than are changes showing a minimum increase. 

There is another aspect of the question which has also to be 
considered. The wages mainly dealt with in the figures which I 
quoted from the “‘ Miscellaneous Statistics ”’ were those of the artisan 
classes. I was content, as regards the wages of agricultural labour 
in Great Britain, to refer to Sir James Caird as an authority for an 
increase of 60 per cent. in the latter case. What I have now to 
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point out is, that looking at the facts broadly, and granting that 
the artisan classes on the average have only improved about 50 per 
cent. or thereabouts in money wages, yet the facts that the artisan 
classes as a rule are better paid in money to the extent of 50 per 
cent. and upwards than the agricultural labourers, and that the 
mecrease of population in the last fifty years has been among the 
artisan and middle classes, the agricultural labourers having 
diminished in numbers, would in fact imply that the average money 
wages of the working classes of the community, looking at them in 
the mass, and comparing the mass of fifty years ago with the mass 
of the present time, have increased very nearly 100 per cent. The 
average was determined in Great Britain fifty years ago by a mass 
composed in nearly equal proportions of agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour; in the United Kingdom it was composed in © 
nearly equal parts of non-agricultural labour in Great Britain, of 

agricultural labour in Great Britain, and of the poorly paid labour | 
of Ireland, agricultural and non-agricultural together, receiving in 
the aggregate only half the rate per head of even the agricultural 
labour of Great Britain, and only a third or less of the rate per 
head of the non-agricultural labour of Great Britain. Now the 
mass 1s composed in something like the following proportions :— 


Non-agricultural labour in Great Britain ........ Three-fourths. 
Agricultural labour in Great Britain................ One-eighth. 
Labour: in rela ogee cae are reteset eased antes, ss 


In other words, the last two classes, which constituted each 
about one-third of the whole manual labour class of the United 
Kingdom fifty years ago, now constitute only one-eighth each, and 
the remaining highest paid class which was only one-third fifty 
years ago, is now three-fourths of the whole. Even allowing for 
no advance at all in the average earnings per head of the latter 
class, such a change would involve a great advance in the mass. 
I propose to illustrate the matter practically in the course of this 
paper, but a hypothetical illustration may be useful. Supposing 
that the wages of the three classes were respectively 60/., 40/., and 
20l. fifty years ago, and that the wages themselves have not risen 
at all since then, we should get the following average wages fifty 
years ago and at the present time, in consequence of the mere 
change in the composition of the mass. Dealing with a supposed 
mass of 600 labourers in each case, I submit the following 
comparison :— | 
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Fifty Years ago. Present Time. 
Labourers. | Labourers. 
Proportion.| Wage. | wight dt Proportion.| Wage. Reeiuas 
£ £ £ £ 
200 | édrd 60 12,000 3ths 60 27,000 
200 2rd, 40 8,000 sth 40 3,000 
200 4rd 20 4,000 eth 20 1,500 
600 — 40 24,000 — §2$ 31,500 





Average improvement about 33 per cent. 





Thus without any increase of wages at all, there is an enormous 
improvement simply because the population at the higher rate of 
wages has increased disproportionately to the others. If now we 
allow for an improvement of 50 per cent. only in the unit of each 
class, we get the following result :— 





Fifty Years ago. 


Present Time. 





Labourers. Labourers. 
Proportion.) Wage. Earning és Proportion. Wage. eae 4. 
i eee £ £ 
200 3rd 60 12,000 450 8ths | 90 40,500 
200 3rd 40 8,000 75 ath 60 4,500 
200 $rda 20 4,000 75 ath Uh! $30 2,250 
600 — 40 24,000 600 — 783 477,250 





Here the average improvement is very nearly 1oo per cent., 
with a rise of only 50 per cent. per head in the wages of each 
class. 

It is this element in the question, viz., the change in the com- 
position of the mass of labourers, which appears to be altogether 
overlooked in a mere comparison of the wages of a given employ- 
ment fifty years ago and at the present time. When such 
comparisons have been made at any length which may be thought 
expedient, a still broader survey of the facts must be made. 
What kinds of labour have increased, and what kinds have 
diminished, become most important considerations. For this 
reason among others I attempted no exact statement of averages 
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in using the table of money wages which I gave in my former 
paper. The general run of the facts appeared to be more interesting — 
and instructive than any attempt at exact percentages of increase 
or decrease, which are in truth impossible in such an inquiry, 
though the general conclusions may themselves be beyond doubt. 
What I have said may show that even an improvement of only 
50 per cent. in wages, which nobody seems to question, comparing 
given employment with given employment, implies, under the 
actual circumstances of a ehange in the composition of the 
working population, a much greater improvement on the average 
than 50 per cent. 

A third fact on which I desire to lay some stress in a question 
of the average improvement in money wages, is the very great 
improvement which has taken place in the wages of the lowest 
elass of labour. The tendency of the economic changes of the 
last fifty years has been to reduce the proportion of this descrip- 
tion of labour to the total mass; its numbers have diminished on 
account of the openings for labour in other directions; but the 
diminution has gone along with a steady improvement in the 
condition of the most unskilled labourers themselves. 

To illustrate this point I have printed in the appendix (see 
Appendix A), extracted from the tables of revenue, commerce, 
population, &c., and from the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Statistics of the 
‘* United Kingdom,” particulars of the wages paid to the non-agri- 
cultural labourers fifty years ago and at the present time. The list 
is much longer for the present time than for the earlier date, but 
some items fifty years ago and at the present time can be com- 
pared. Generally the effect appears to be that while the highest 
class of unskilled labour or little skilled labour of a non-agricul- 
tural description fifty years ago was paid about 15s. per week, 
the corresponding figure at the present time, by which I mean 
of course about two or three years ago, is about 25s. weekly. 
Similarly about fifty years ago a labourer’s common wage was 
about 11s. or 12s. weekly; and the run of the figures now is 
about 17s. or 18s. up to 20s. or 21s. weekly. The wages are 
higher in London and some of the leading manufacturing towns 
than elsewhere, but comparing like with like the above figures 
seem to give a fair idea of the change which has occurred. In 
other words, the improvement is from 70 to go per cent. in the 
money wages of unskilled non-agricultural labour. Some par- 
ticulars may be stated in a tabular form thus :— 
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Wages of Unskilled Labour (Non-Agricultural) Fifty Years ago and 
at the Present Time. 


[Compiled from the particulars in Appendix A. ] 





Increase. 


Fifty Years | Present 

















ago. Time. 
Amount. | Per Cent. 
s. d. s. d. es 
MIA OOTEPOTE, LOOMOOR scssscsecesevessurtondes ereenes 15 - | 25 — 710 - 67 
3 orator dh ile ioi07..08 ee 15 O41: [Lap eg 6 9 50 
Bricklayers’ labourers, Mancbestev........ 12 ~ 4 22.=,f10. - 83 
Spademen, Manchester (maximum) ...| 15 - | 22 —- 7 - 50 
Bricklayers’ labourers, Glasgow ............ DP, ST SP tae — — 
Stocking makers, Leicester ..............0. 8 8 Li4ap sth. 6 9 70 
Labourers, Londonderry ............:sseee oN Le Maden HO = OA fe 100 
* 48 hours weekly at 43d. per hour. 
+ Lowest wage quoted for Leicester. ft Dublin. 


I should have liked to give a longer table, but substantially, 
keeping in mind the logic of the facts, even a short table may 
satisfy us of the magnitude of the improvement in the wages of 
unskilled labour. It will not fail to be observed that the improve- 
ment seems to be greater in Glasgow than in the more southern 
parts of the country, and there is a similar improvement in Ireland, 
though I have only been able to give a Dublin quotation in place 
of a quotation from Londonderry fifty years ago. This may remind 
us of another change which seems to have been going on in respect 
of wages. There has been equalisation in given employments 
throughout the country. Consequently where rates were relatively 
lower fifty years ago, there has been more advance than in other 
cases. This is a fact to be kept in mind when wages in a particular 
employment in a given place seem to have advanced little. In the 
employment itself there may have been a great advance, through 
wages in the lower paid places advancing to the higher level. 

A similar table can be prepared with reference to agricultural 
labour. I have placed in the appendix (see Appendix B) a 
comparison of the rates of wages in different counties of the United 
Kingdom fifty years ago, and at the date of the recent Royal 
Commission on Agriculture; the particulars as to the period fifty 
years ago being extracted from Mr. Purdy’s two papers on agricul- 
tural wages, read before the Statistical Society in 1861 and 1862,* 
in which he made use of published and unpublished official returns ; 
and the particulars as to the more recent period being condensed 
from the reports of the assistant commissioners to the Royal 


* See Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xxiv, pp. 328—373, and vol. xxv, 
pp. 425—490. ; 
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Commission on Agriculture. The general effect of this table is 
that while the rise in some counties in England, e.g., Kent, is 
little more than one-third, yet there are many counties, particularly 
in the south and west, and Wales, in which the circumstances were 
very distressing fifty years ago, where the rise is 50 per cent. and 
upwards. In Wales the rise would seem to be about 100 per cent., 
and in Scotland and Ireland there is nearly as great an improve- 
ment. Altogether the comparison would seem to confirm very fully 
the fact of an average rise of 60 per cent. which Sir James Caird 
has stated, and which was the figure I made use of in my former 
paper. 

And the inference from these figures as to rude labour, whether 
agricultural or non-agricultural, is plain. If the rise has been so 
great in the wages of a large class of labour at the very bottom of 
the scale, which has itself been diminishing in quantity because the 
demand has been more and more for skilled labour of some kind, 
then we may be tolerably certain that the rise in skilled labour 
itself, man for man, has not been less, while the improvement in 
the mass must be greater still for the reason already stated, viz., 
that the proportion of skilled labour to the whole mass has 
increased and that of rude labour declined. 

In connection with these facts I may also refer, without further 
dwelling on it, to the fact mentioned in my former paper, that the 
number of income tax payers has increased in the last fifty 
years at a much greater rate than the increase of population.* 
Mr. Goschen, in his recent address at Manchester on trade depres- 
sion, has cited fresh figures relating to the last ten years only, 
entirely confirmatory of the statement, which is placed altogether 
beyond doubt. It is difficult to suppose that at the bottom of the 
scale rude labour has improved its money wage, as we have seen, 
and that at the top of the scale the number of income tax payers 
has increased, without a corresponding average improvement 
having taken place all through the intermediate mass. 

Altogether then the incredulity with which the assertion of 
an average increase of 100 per cent. in the money wages of the 
working classes in the last fifty years, was received in some 
quarters, does not appear to have any justification. There are 
plenty of facts which are well known and even familiar to justify 
the assertion, when these facts are themselves studied in connection 
with the changes in the composition of the mass of the working 
classes which have undoubtedly occurred. 

Before passing from this point, I may refer briefly to one or two 
statements which have appeared since I delivered my address, and 


* “ Progress of the Working Classes,” Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xlvi, 
pp. 5983 —622. 
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which throw additional light on the subject. First of all I would 
quote a letter of Mr. Bright’s, giving his own experience as a 
manufacturer, which. cannot but be considered a valuable piece of 
evidence, Mr. Bright being one of those whose memory goes back 
over the whole period, and who is able to check the dry figures 
which may be compiled from official and other sources. 

“‘ Let your workmen reflect on the change in their condition 
“‘ which free trade has made within the last forty years, since the 
“ reform of our tariff. The Corn Law was intended to keep wheat 
“‘ at the price of 80s. the quarter; it is now under 40s. the quarter. 
‘“‘ The price of tea is now less than the duty which was paid upon 
“it in former days. Sugar is not more than one-third of its cost, 
‘* when a monopoly of East and West India sugar existed. As to 
‘“‘ wages in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the weekly income of the 
‘“‘ thousands of workers in factories is nearly, if not quite, double 
“‘ that paid before the time when free trade was established. The 
“wages of domestic servants in the county from which I come 
‘“‘ are, in most cases, doubled since that time. A working brick- 
“setter told me lately that his wages are now 7s. 6d. per day; 
“‘ formerly he worked at the rate of 4s. per day. Some weeks ago 
“IT asked an eminent upholsterer in a great town in Scotland 
‘** what had been the change in wages in his trade? He said that 
‘‘ thirty to forty years ago he paid a cabinetmaker 12s. per week ; 
‘“‘ he now pays him 28s. per week. If you inquireas to the wages of 
‘‘ farm labourers, you will find them doubled or nearly doubled in 
““some counties and generally over the whole country advanced 
‘** more than 50 per cent., or one half, while the price of food and 
‘“‘ the hours of labour have diminished. It may be said that milk 
‘and butter and meat are dear, which is true, but these are dear 
‘“‘ because our people by thousands of families eat meat who 
“formerly rarely tasted it, and because our imports of these 
“articles are not sufficient to keep prices at a more moderate 
“ rate.” —Hatract from letter from Mr. J. Bright, M.P., to Mr. A. 
Wilde. (‘ Times,” 18th November, 1884.)* 

The next figures I propose to refer to were given by the President 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, Mr. Montgomery, in his very 
interesting address on 19th November, 1884. Mr. Montgomery tells 
us that, through the courtesy of friends, he has obtained the rates 
of wages paid in different mills and works in Manchester and 
neighbourhood in 1834 and at the present time. There are nine 
spinning mills and five weaving mills as to which he gives details, 


* Mr, Bright has since elaborated this theme in one of his election speeches at 
Birmingham, but the above appears sufficient for the present purpose. There is no 
doubt there are many specific cases of an improvement of 100 per cent., even 
comparing employment with employment. 
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while he also gives averages for calico printing, bleach works, dye 
works, calendering works, mechanical engineering, glass makers, 
Macclesfield silk trade, building trades, tailors, and policemen, 
without however going into details respecting these occupations, 
as in the case of the spinning and weaving mills. As to the result 
Mr. Montgomery gives the following general summary :— 


Percentage 


of Increase. 
SUPUINTUITE cates avon ses suche dense uesusetureatee: ceunnaee 63 
Wea vae i Nea ailisbanseh etuensndtates 43 
Dyeing ii iepiih hbo bicnt dh SL Sieed ie ebee 16 
Calico, prin tip gs... cass dn ccmadeqeggehoee 46 
Calon erties iste Bevery capoeira 47 
BLOB CIT faces scesp<omidlin s paves ieeescns wes cheats ne 
Mechanical engineering® .............ssesee 18 
RPIASS IA ETNS Myre reece treo tpoensen eee scanes ences 40 
Macclesfield silk trade ...........sesseeseeseee ¥7 
Building tynbess gists. deb tsvaved-.dnicssnce. cccnes 46 
DL SoA OI REE coca na ce «ssi ee vt dire sablenta nna tp 53 
POGOe ci dene ala, NY SH YS eo He core a 46 


And from this Mr. Montgomery concludes that the average per- 
centage of increase for all trades, 1834-84, is 40,4, which is the 
mean of the percentages in the summary ; and he points out after- 
wards that this percentage is lewer than the figure ] had arrived 
at. From what I have already said you will understand that 
even an average improvement like this in the wages of manu- 
facturing labour at Manchester;, would imply a much greater 
improvement on the average throughout the United Kingdom. 
But Mr. Montgomery’s figures: in detail, if I may be allowed a 
remark by way of criticism, are better than his average. His’ 
figures, when analysed, do not tell a tale substantially different 
from mine. Looking through his tables, I find that there are not 
a few cases of increased wages of 100 per cent. and upwards; that 
in other cases the average of a particular mill or a particular class 
of work is pulled down by some specially small percentage of 
increase (e.g., in bleach works there is a class called ‘ stovers,”’ 
whose increase of wage is only 3 per cent., and if this item were 
omitted, the increase in bleach works on the average, instead of 
being 32 per cent., would run up to 38 per cent.); and that but 
for these exceptions to the general run of the figures, the average, 
even on the plan adopted by Mr. Montgomery, would come out 
much higher than 40; per cent. Keeping in mind what I have 
already said as to the probability of the higher rates of increase 
for the same work being more likely to correspond with the general 
average of improvement for all work, that work itself changing 
greatly, than are the lower rates of increase, the data which 
Mr. Montgomery has supplied appear to me to confirm most fully 
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the conclusion that there is an improvement all round in given 
employments, at any rate if we allow for the shortening of hours 
of labour, closely approaching 100 per cent. 

While commenting on these figures of Mr. Montgomery’s, I 
should also like to point out.in passing that the mode of arriving 
at an average which he employs is one which is somewhat 
dangerous in an investigation of the present kind, and which 
ought not to be made use of without grave reserves. Thus as 
regards spinning, he makes an average of spinners, piecers, tenters, 
and winders and reelers separately ; then adds all together and 
divides by four; whereby he arrives at an average of 63; although 
in three out of the four classes the average is higher than this. 
The average is brought down because in the case of spinners the 
improvement is only 36 per cent. It is possible that on account of 
their numbers spinners should either count in a proper average as 
more than 1 to 4, or less than that. The neglect of relative numbers 
in calculating these averages is accordingly most serious, and makes 
the whole process incorrect. In the absence of any knowledge of 
relative numbers, a good deal of consideration should be given to 
the run of the figures, extremes, whether high or low, being looked 
on with some suspicion, and especially in this question, I believe— 
for the reasons I have already stated—the low extremes. Similarly, 
in the final summary which I have quoted, each of the trades 
named is treated as a single and equal unit. The Macclesfield silk 
trade, glass making, mechanical engineering, and dyeing, giving an 
average increase of 28 per cent. only, are treated as the equivalent 
of spinning, weaving, calico printing, and calendering, giving an 
average of about 50 per cent. increase. The average in each 
particular trade is thus in the first instance obtained by a some- 
what doubtful process, and then the different trades are combined 
by a similar process. Notwithstanding, therefore, the percentage 
which Mr. Montgomery arrives at, I believe it is impossible to look 
at the figures and take into account the numerous cases of large 
percentages of increase, coupled with a preponderance of cases at 
rates much higher than his average, without coming to the con- 
clusion that he underrates the real average improvement which 
has occurred. 

In any case, I need hardly say, a well ascertained increase of 
over 40 per cent., coupled with shortened hours of labour, would 
show an enormous improvement in the condition of the masses of 
the community. It is so important, however, that data such as 
Mr. Montgomery has collected should be rightly used, that I hope 
to be excused for insisting so much on this question of method, 
and not merely resting satisfied with the broad conclusion that 
there is an improvement of 40 per cent. Jt may be hoped that in 
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time there will be many similar collections of figures, and in this 
view the right handling of them will be of great importance. It 
need hardly be added, after what I have already said, that even if a 
right average could be obtained for particular districts such as 
Manchester, it would have to be considered how far each particular 
district represented the general progress of the whole community. 
If town districts like those of Lancashire grow at a faster rate than 
rural communities, where wages on the average are less than in 
those town districts, if Hngland itself grows in population at a 
greater rate than Scotland, and grows while Ireland loses, wages 
in England being higher than in Scotland or Ireland, then it is 
exceedingly probable that the percentage increase of wages in 
Manchester and neighbourhood in fifty years is less and not more 
than the average of the whole of the United Kingdom. 

Before passing from these Manchester figures, it is interest- 
ing to notice, I think, that as regards builders’ wages, where 
Mr. Montgomery happens to refer to the same items as are referred 
to in the short table contained in my former address, the figures 
used by Mr. Montgomery and myself are very much the same, 
though drawn from different sources. Thus he gives bricklayers’ 
wages in Manchester fifty years ago as 23s. and at the present 
time 36s., the corresponding figures in my paper being 24s. and 
36s. Joiners he quotes as 24s. and 36s., the figures in my paper 
for carpenters being 24s. and 34s. Masons he gives as 27s. and 
32s., the figures in my paper being 27s. and 29s. 10d. In these par- 
ticular cases, therefore, the details given by Mr. Montgomery, while 
agreeing very nearly with mine, exhibit on the whole a somewhat 
larger advance. So far as these figures go, therefore, we may 
infer that the data in the miscellaneous statistics are trustworthy, 
and above all do not exaggerate the improvement in workmen’s 
money wages which has occurred. 

The next set of figures to which I propose to make a brief 
reference are those which Mr. Leone Levi published about a year 
ago. You will recollect that in my former paper I referred to the 
desirability of a continuation of the work which our colleague 
accomplished in 1867, and I may congratulate him therefore on his 
having been able to do so. We have now accordingly for two dates, 
1867 and the present time, a statement of the average earnings of 
the working classes of the community, made up so as to show the 
ageregate earnings of each class and of all workmen together, and 
so as to show therefore an average per head. The period covered 
is of course too short to enter into the present comparison, but so 
far as the figures go they are confirmatory of the general conclusion. 
In the seventeen years 1867-84 Professor Levi finds that the aggre- 
gate earnings of the working classes have risen from 418 million 
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to 520 million pounds, or nearly 25 per cent., the increase of the 
numbers being only 11 per cent.; and the average increase per 
head is from 38. to 42/. 14s., or rather more than 11 per cent. 

Allowing that probably since 1873 there has been little increase 
in the money wages of working men, but in some cases there has 
been a decrease, so that the improvement since 1867 only includes 
altogether a short period in which improvement could take place, 
the fact that there is nevertheless an improvement of 11 per cent. 
all round, not counting the shortening of the hours of labour, is 
confirmatory as far as it goes of an enormously greater improve- 
ment in the whole period from fifty years ago to the present time. 
Part of my former case was that although the cases were compara- 
tively few in number in which the miscellaneous statistics enabled 
us to go back fifty years, yet in detail shorter periods could be 
compared more fully, and in each shorter period a considerable 
increase was to be traced. I should have expected beforehand, 
even in the period mentioned by him, rather a larger increase than 
Professor Levi brings out, but the increase in the short period he 
mentions, is certainly quite sufficient to confirm the former state- 
ment as to the effect of the wages returns in the miscellaneous 
statistics. 

It only remains to notice briefly what the improvement in wages 
abroad has been in a corresponding period. The fact of such an 
improvement would of course tend to confirm the evidence of 
improvement at home, showing it to be in no way an isolated fact, 
but part of a wider improvement. This question, however, was dealt 
with so ably by Mr. Jeans in the paper he read in December, 1884, 
that I need only glance at it. I desire mainly to refer those of you 
who are interested in this matter to two works. which have 
recently appeared, giving a great deal of information on this head. 
The first of these works is that of M. Yves Guyot, ‘‘ Principles of 
** Social Economy,” of which there is now an English translation 
(London: W. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.). I extract from this 
work, and place in the appendix (see Appendix C), two tables as to 
workmen’s and workwomen’s wages in France early in the century, 
and at the present time, showing that in the case of workmen in the 
building trades the rise is in many cases from 69 to 105 per cent., 
and in others from 41 to 75 per cent., with the one exception of an 
increase of 20 per cent. only; while in the case of the workwomen, 
the increase is over 100 per cent. in seven out of nine cases given, 
and on the average is 94 per cent. These figures fully confirm the 
official French figures given by Mr. Jeans, showing an average 
improvement all over France between 1853 and the present time. 
Similarly M. Yves Guyot gives various figures showing progress 
in Germany, principally in Alsace. I have extracted two of these 
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tables in the appendix: the first, showing rates of increase at 
Mulhouse ranging between 60 and 256 per cent. since 1835, being 
particularly striking. The second book I refer to is that of 
Mr. Lowthian Bell, on “The Manufacture of Iron and Steel’’ 
(London: George Routledge and Sons), in which, while comparing 
English and foreign wages at the present time, he states incident- 
ally not a few facts as to the increase of foreign wages. The cases 
of increase are not uniform, Mr. Bell asa rule not going back much 
before 1869, but there is evidence of a considerable increase since 
that time. For instance, in an establishment on the Rhine, consisting 
of blast furnaces, foundry, and engineering shops, the average 
yearly earnings of the whole establishment per man were 31/. 7s. in 
1869, and in 1878 4ol. 12s. per man, having been in 1873 as high 
as 52/. 16s. per man. I must refer you, however, to the book 
itself; it would be unfair to quote at any greater length. 

Both the gentlemen Iam quoting note that the increase in wages 
which has taken place is very largely in the lower kinds of labour, 
or in districts where wages were previously low. M. Yves Guyot 
dwells particularly on the fact of the improvement in women’s 
wages. Such facts are of real importance in the question, and go 
far to confirm what I have already urged as to attaching special 
weight to the cases of a maximum increase of wages. If the 
wages of labourers at the bottom of the scale have increased at a 
greater rate than others, this would imply a very large aggregate 
improvement indeed, on account of the ‘hia mass of the labourers 
at the bottom of the scale. 

Summing up this part of the pier osbie A to-night, what I have 
to urge is that not only is an increase of money wages in the last 
fifty years clearly ascertained, as well as the probability that this 
increase cannot be less in almost any case than 50 per cent.; but 
it is also evident that the increase in very many cases is at a much 
higher rate, while it is antecedently probable that the increase of 
the higher rates, where it is possible to compare wages with the 
same work, indicates more closely the general average increase 
than does the increase at the lower rates. Then we find that the 
changes in the composition of the mass of the people, consisting in 
an increase of artisan and skilled labour in enormous proportion, 
while the proportion of rude and unskilled labour has enormously 
declined, are such as to imply a greater average improvement in 
the whole mass than if we merely compared one specific employ- 
ment with another. We find also that at different intervals during 
the fifty years improvements have occurred corroborating the in- 
ference of a great improvement which is drawn from a review of 
the whole period. Finally, there is an improvement abroad which 
quite corresponds to the improvement at home. That the degree 
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of improvement in money wages in the last fifty years is accord- 
ingly very considerable, not far short of 100 per cent., and pro- 
bably exceeding that figure, if we compare strictly the whole mass 
with the whole mass, appears to be in this way fairly established. 

It follows consequently that if prices have not risen as compared 
with what they were fifty years ago, but have rather declined, as I 
believe them to have done, the only exceptions being rent and 
“meat,” which I dealt with in my former paper, then the vast 
improvement which I described in the condition of the working 
classes has undoubtedly occurred. They have at least had the 
means, whether they have used them wisely or not. On this head, 
I may remark, there is also practically no question raised, the only 
challenge I know of being that of Mr. Hutchinson already referred 
to. Mr. Hutchinson indeed gives a list of prices from the file of 
the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury” in 1835 and 1884, of a very curious descrip- 
tion; but the list does not include clothing, while as to flour he 
admits himself that the average facts fifty years ago and at the 
present time do not correspond to the indication of the table. He 
might have said the same of potatoes and one or two other articles, 
including bacon, which has undoubtedly not risen in price on the 
average, and comparing period with period as he represents it. 
The facts remain undisputed that as regards bread stuffs, clothing, 
tropical produce, and miscellaneous articles of every sort, prices 
range lower at present than they did fifty years ago. Per contra there 
has been an advance in meat, except bacon ; but with this exception 
mainly, the changes of prices in the last fifty years have benefited 
the workman. A sovereign goes farther than it did. As to meat, 
I shall have something to say later on as to its not concerning the 
workman fifty years ago as it has since done, the rise in price 
being in fact due to the increased consumption of meat by the 
masses. But allowing for the fall in other articles, it may well 
be doubted whether the advance in meat, admitting it to have been 
an article of general consumption fifty years ago, is not fully 
compensated. 


The Position Fifty Years ago. 


To bring out more fully the degree of improvement which has 
occurred, I have thought it might be useful to make various 
extracts from the literature and blue books of fifty years ago, 
showing how workmen lived, and how differently the condition of 
the working classes was then spoken of from what would now be 
the language used. 

I may refer first of all generally to Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,”’ 
and ‘Past and Present,” as containing in an extreme form the 
pessimistic view of the condition of England question. Carlyle’s 
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theme constantly was that thousands and millions were starving 
and permanently under-fed, in fact in the most hopeless condition. 
Thus in ‘‘ Past and Present,” p. 234, he speaks of ‘two million 
‘‘ shirtless or ill-shirted workmen sitting enchanted in workmen’s 
‘ bastilles, and five million more (according to some) in Ugolino 
‘hunger cellars.” Some of you also may perhaps remember 
_ the description in “ Sartor Resartus”’ of “ potatoes and point” as | 
the diet of the Irish peasant. Carlyle constantly spoke of the 
situation as so terrible and hopeless, that even the abolition of the 
insane corn laws would only give from ten to twenty years of new 
possibility. 

Similarly there are some curious passages in Mr. Disraeli’s 
“Sybil.” I shall give only one or two extracts. The first is a 
description of the workman’s home: the point here being that the 
home spoken of is that of the ordinary British peasant, and not 
merely of the ‘‘ outcast,” of whom we have heard so much lately :— 

“To that home, over which malaria hovered, and round whose 
‘shivering hearth were clustered other guests besides the 
‘‘ exhausted family of toil, Fever, in every form, pale Consumption, 
‘‘exhausting Synochus, and trembling Ague, returned after 
“cultivating the broad fields of merry England, the bold British 
“peasant, returned to encounter the worst of diseases, with a 
‘“‘ frame the least qualified to oppose them; a frame that, subdued 
‘“‘ by toil, was never sustained by animal food; drenched by the 
“ tempest, could not change its dripping rags; and was indebted 
‘for its scanty fuel to the windfall of the woods.” —“ Sybil,” p. 49. 

Then we have a dialogue like the following, on the rate of 
wages :— 

‘““* And what is the rate of wages in your part of the world, 

‘¢ “Lord Marney ?’ inquired Mr. St. Lys, who was standing by. 
‘“*¢ Qh, good enough ; not like your manufacturing districts: but 
people who work in the open air instead of a furnace, can’t 
expectand don’t require such. They get their 8s. a-week, at least 
‘* ¢ venerally.’ | 

“¢ Hight shillings a-week,’ said Mr. St. Lys. ‘Can a labouring 
‘‘man with a family perhaps of eight children live on 8s. a-week P’ 

‘¢¢ Qh, as for that,’ said Lord Marney, ‘they get more than that, 
‘* “because there is beer money allowed, at least to a great extent 
‘“‘ “among us, though I for one do not approve of the practice, and 
‘that makes nearly 1s. per week additional, and then some of 
‘‘<them have potato grounds, though I am entirely opposed to 
“ ¢ that system.’ 

“« And yet,’ said Mr. St. Lys, ‘how they contrive to live is to 
‘¢ “me marvellous.’ 


“Qh, as for that,’ said Lord Marney, ‘I have generally found 
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““<the higher the wages the worse the workman. They only 
‘spend the money in the beer shops. They are the curse of 

“¢ ¢this country.’ ”’—P. 95. , 

Then we have pictures like that of 600,000 handloom weavers. 
ruined by machinery, and earning wages of 1d. per hour, and a dis- 
cussion on the increase of population, which I venture to quote :— | 

“« “T speak of the annual arrival of more than 300,000 strangers 
“ ¢in this island. How will you feed them? How will you clothe, 
‘*them ? How will you house them? They have given up 
‘¢ * butcher’s meat; must they give up bread ? And as for raiment, 
‘“* “and shelter, the rags of the kingdom are exhausted, and your, 
‘“¢ ¢sinks and cellars already swarm like rabbit warrens.’ 

 ¢>Tis an awful consideration,’ said Egremont, musing. 

*“* « Awful,’ said Gerard, ‘it is the most solemn thing since the 

‘deluge. What kingdom can stand against it? Why, go to your 

““ “history—youw’re a scholar, and see the fall of the great Roman 
‘“* « Hmpire—what was that? ‘Every now and then there came two 
‘**or three hundred thousand strangers out of the forests, and 
‘ ‘crossed the mountains and rivers. They come to us every year, 
“and in greater numbers. What are your invasions of the 
‘“‘* barbarous nations, your Goths and Visigoths, your Lombards 
“and Huns, to our population returns.’”—P. 120. 

Even more striking to me, however, because having a ring of 
most intimate acquaintanceship with the people described, are the 
descriptions in “‘ Mary Barton.” I could hardly imagine any of the 
artisans in the cotton trade at the present time using the following 
language which the authoress puts into the mouth of Barton :— 

~“ <TfT am out of work for weeks in the bad times, and winter 
‘** “comes, with black frost, and keen east wind, and there is no coal 
*‘ ‘for the grate, and no clothes for the bed, and the thin bones are 
““¢seen through the ragged clothes, does the rich man share his 

‘plenty with me, as he ought to do, if his religion wasn’t a 
* “humbug?’”’—P. 6. 

Both as to the description of probabilities of distress and the 
disposition of the richer classes the picture would now be untrue. 
Then we have such a description as that of the Oldham weaver :— 


n 


“Oi’m a poor cotton-weyver, as mony a one knoowas, 
Oi’ve nowt for t’ yeat, an’ oi’ve worn eawt my clooas, 
Yo’ad hardly gi’ tuppence for aw as oi’ve on, 

My clogs are both brosten, an’ stuckings oi’ve none, 
Yo’d think it wur hard, 
To be brought into th’ warld, 

To be—‘ clemmed,’* an’ do th’ best as yo con.” f 


* “Clem,” to starve with hunger. ‘“ Hard is the choice, when the valiant 
* must eat their arms or clem.”—Bun JONSON. 
+ “Mary Barton,” cheap edition, p. 26. 
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I do not propose, however, to weary you with extracts. What 
I am anxious to impress is that these are descriptions intended to 
apply to large masses of workmen in the leading industries of the 
country, with whom bad times were familiar, and who in the best 
of times never attained the prosperity of our present artisan 
classes. 

If we turn to the blue books, we find ample facts telling their 
own tale, and I give in the appendix a list of such blue books 
(see Appendix D) which I have looked into, and which I would 
commend to the perusal of those who are inclined to dispute that 
the condition of the workman of this country fifty years ago was so 
different from what it is now, that when we read it we appear to be 
reading of a different world. JI may refer them, moreover, to a book 
written forty years ago by Mr. W.T. Thornton, whose name many 
will recognise as that of a very able economist, and whose abilities 
I have admired, though on many points I have differed from him. 
His subject is ‘‘ Over Population and its Remedy,” and the second 
and third chapters of this book are practically a summary of the | 
blue books referred to. After speaking of the agricultural labourers 
of Lincolnshire and Rutland, and of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
as forming the happiest portion of the English peasantry, although 
“such labourers as are entirely dependent on wages, although 
‘they may be secure from want, can scarcely be said to know 
“anything of comfort,’* Mr. Thornton goes on to describe the 
mass of agricultural labourers in very different terms. This is 
his description of the Dorsetshire labourer :— 

‘‘In general a field labourer cannot one week with another 
‘earn more than 8s. A woman may earn 6d., 8d., or a Is. a day, 
‘““according to the season, but the employment of women in 
“acriculture is not continuous, and it is supposed that the 
‘earnings of a cottager’s wife throughout the year do not much 
“‘ exceed 50s. A man and his wife may therefore earn gs. a week, 
“or 23/. 8s. a year, to provide for three and a quarter persons on 
“an average. Fifty shillings go for rent, 30s. for fuel, 30s. more 
‘‘ for soap and candles, and 5/. for clothes, leaving 12/. 18s. a year, 
“or about 83d. a day, to buy food for the family, that is to say, a 
‘* fraction more than 23d. a head daily. Taking the average price 
‘‘ of such bread as is used by the peasantry in the west of England 
“to be 1s. the gallon loaf of 8 lbs. 11 oz., and that of potatoes 
‘to be 1s. 2d. per bushel of 55 lbs., 23d. will purchase about 
‘29 oz. of bread or 10 lbs. of potatoes. In Ireland, where the 
‘“‘ character of the potato may be presumed to be best understood, 
‘“‘ 5 lbs. are considered no more than a sufficient meal for a 
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‘“Jabouring man; but it appears that two of such meals a day are 
‘‘as much as the Dorsetshire labourer can venture to indulge in. 
‘“¢ It must be borne in mind that these calculations are not intended 
‘“‘ to represent the actual condition of the Dorsetshire labourer, but 
‘rather to show what it would be if every able-bodied man had 
‘to maintain an equal proportion of the helpless members of the 
‘community. Most of the aged and orphan poor are maintained 
“by the parish, but it must not on that aecount be supposed that 
“the average number of persons for whom’ an agricultural 
‘‘ labourer has to provide is less than one and a quarter, or that 
‘‘ person’s share of the daily 8d. worth of food is. proportionably 
“greater. Marriages take place both much more frequently and 
‘‘ much earlier among labourers than among people of higher rank, 
‘“‘and their families are consequently larger than the average. 
‘ Certainly the real condition of the Dorsetshire peasantry is very 
“little, if at all, superior to the description given above. Bread 
‘‘and potatoes do really form the staple of their food. As for 
‘‘ meat, most of them would not know its taste, if once or twice | 
‘in the course of their lives—on the squire’s having a son and 
‘‘ heir born to him, or on the young gentleman’s coming of age, 
“ they were not regaled with a dinner of what the newspapers call 
““¢old English fare.’ Some of them contrive to have a little bacon 
‘‘in the proportion, it seems, of half a pound a week to a dozen 
“‘ nersons, but they more commonly use fat to give the potatoes a 
‘“‘yelish, and as one of them told Mr. Austin, ‘they don’t always go 
‘* “without cheese.’ ’’* 

In Wiltshire and Somersetshire Mr. Thornton goes on to say 
that matters are still worse with the labourer, whose food is bread 
and potatoes, as in Dorsetshire, but with a larger proportion of 
potatoes and a smaller of bread. Wages in Somersetshire, he states, 
are sometimes as low as 6s. a week, with an allowance of cyder, 
estimated to be worth ts. 3d. a week. The range of the labourer’s 
condition throughout England was between this low extreme and 
the condition of things in Lincolnshire already referred to. As 
regards Norfolk and Suffolk, where the condition was supposed to 
be above the average, he states, referring to a recent period of low 
prices of agricultural produce and distress: ‘‘Hven when employ- 
‘‘ ment was abundant, and while wages remained at the old rate of 
“10s. a week, the peasantry of these two counties seldom tasted 
‘anything better than dry bread; so that when employment was 
‘only to be had every other day, and the rate of wages fell to 
“ 4s, or 8s. a week, their situation became truly deplorable.’ We 
are justified then in describing the general condition of the 
agricultural labourer in England as deplorable in the extreme, his 

- * «Over Population and its Remedy,” pp. 20 — 22. 
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average wages being only 10s. a week even in good times, and 
many being far below that average; while the happier but smaller 
portion in Lincolnshire and the northern counties of England had 
little more than a sufficiency of plain food, and no surplus. 

So much for agricultural labour in England. As regards the 
Welsh labourers Mr. Thornton states :— 

“The Rebecca riots that took place in South Wales, in the 
“summer of 1843, drew a large share of public attention to the: 
‘“‘ state of the inhabitants of that quarter, where the peasantry 
** seem to be worse off than in the worst parts of England. Seven 
‘* shillings a week—the minimum of English agricultural wages— 
‘are there the maximum, and are obtained only by labourers in 
‘“‘ the employment of landowners and gentlemen farmers. Male 
‘‘ labourers commonly have their cottages rent free. Most of the 
‘‘ farms, however, are small, not extending beyond 100 acres, and 
‘the poorer farmers pay their men only 8d., gd., or at most a Is., 
‘a day, or 6d. or 8d. a day with food, if, as is often the case, the 
‘‘men board with their masters. Coarse barley bread, flummery, 
‘‘and potatoes, are almost their sole food, and many of the small 
‘“‘ farmers themselves have little else except milk cheese and bacon. 
‘‘ They seldom taste any other animal food.’’* 

It must always be remembered that in these discussions we are 
not speaking of England merely, but of the whole United Kingdom, 
which must all be taken into account, even if we were dealing with 
England only, because the English labour market has itself been 
largely recruited in the last fifty years from other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Of course the labourers in Scotland and Ireland 
were not to be compared with those of England fifty years ago, 
poor as the latter were. As regards Scotland, Mr. Thornton’s 
statement, p. 41, is explicit, that the diet of the agricultural 
labourers, whether in the bothy or the farm house, consists 
principally of meal, potatoes, fish, milk, cheese, and butter, but 
they are occasionally treated with butcher’s meat. This statement, 
as far as a certain part of the Lowlands is concerned, I can fully 
confirm from my own personal recollection. And beyond food 
there were no large payments in money. The condition of things 
was not intolerable, the plain living being accompanied by a good 
deal of culture and high thinking, but in material resources the 
Scotch peasant was certainly not better than the average 
agricultural labourer in. England. In Scotland, however, there 
was a lower deep, the misery in the Highlands, and especially in 
the West Highlands and islands, being pitiable in the extreme, 
thousands upon thousands being undoubtedly in a state of semi- 
starvation. | 

* « Over Population and its Remedy,” pp. 26 and 27. 
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As regards Ireland, I need not harrow you with details of the 
melancholy condition of things even before the potato famine. In 
Ulster the food of the peasantry, where the wages were about 1s. a 
day, is described as consisting of meal, potatoes, and milk; in the 
southern districts of potatoes and milk without meal, the money 
wages being 8d. a day; and in the western districts of the potato 
alone, without meal, and in most cases without milk, the money 
wages on the average being not more than 6d. per day. The want 
of employment of any kind at any wage, the semi-starvation, the 
want of clothing and shelter accompanying this state of things 
need not be described in detail. I may refer you to the book 
itself.* What I am anxious to bring out now is that the descrip- 
tions apply to one-third of the labouring population of the United 
Kingdom of fifty years ago. Whatever may be the state of things 
in Ireland now—and they have certainly improved to an enormous 
extent in the last half century—my present point is that in the 
population of the United Kingdom in the course of fifty years 
English and Scotch artisans have been largely substituted for the 
semi-starved or wholly starved peasantry of Ireland, and many of 
the descendants of these Irish peasants are in fact to be found in 
our Hnglish and Scotch manufacturing towns. 

The labouring population of the towns of the United Kingdom, 
with the exception of artisans, in good times were only a few 
degrees better off than their agricultural neighbours. 

In some conspicuous cases, particularly that of hand-loom 
weavers, there was great distress. One condition of the manufac- 
turing population, moreover, was that of great fluctuation. ‘A 
‘‘ short time back,” says Mr. Thornton, “the greater part of this 
‘‘ vast multitude [400,000 male adults = about 2 millions] seemed 
‘““to be sunk in the lowest depth of misery. Thousands were 
“ wholly unable to procure employment, and might be seen 
‘“‘ standing in constrained idleness about the streets, or might be 
“found in their dismal houses bending over a scanty fire, their 
‘“‘ heads sunk on their breasts, and surrounded by pale emaciated 
‘“‘ beings, imploring them for food which they knew not where to 
“ seek.”+ No doubt there have been descriptions in the last year 
or two of a certain part of the shipbuilding operatives as suffering 
in a similar manner; but what I wish to draw attention to is that 
Mr. Thornton’s description applies to the greater part of the 
whole manufacturing population of England, the condition of the 
agricultural labourers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, then the 
mass of the population, being what has already been described. 

It would be wearisome to multiply details, but depression in 
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trade was so different fifty years ago from what it is now, that I 
may be permitted a few farther extracts. Stockport is specially 
mentioned, the Poor Law Commissioners having sent assistant 
commissioners to inquire into the state of things there. Among 
many other facts the assistant commissioners state: ‘‘ Of 15,823 
‘individuals, inhabiting 2,965 houses, lately visited under the 
“ direction of a committee appointed for the purpose, 1,204 only 
‘‘ were found to be fully employed, 2,866 partially employed, 
“and 4,148 able to work were wholly without employment. The 
‘‘ remaining 7,605 persons were unable to work. The average 
‘‘ weekly income of the above 15,823 persons was Is. 4{d. each. 
‘The average weekly wages of those fully employed was 7s. 64d. 
“each. The average weekly wages of those partially employed 
“4s. 74d. each.”* Mr. Thornton goes on to add :— 

‘‘The distress of which there are such convincing proofs was 
“‘agoravated at Stockport by local causes, but it existed in a degree 
‘“‘ very little inferior in most other manufacturing towns. It was 
“particularly severe throughout Lancashire and those parts of 
‘* Yorkshire in which the cotton manufacture has its principal seat. 
‘‘ In Manchester there were said to be 9,000 families earning on an 
“average only 1s. a week. In Bolton out of fifty mills, which had 
“ formerly employed 8,124 workmen, thirty mills with 5,061 work- 
‘“‘ people were standing idle or working only short time. The 
‘“‘ weekly earnings of the bed-quilt and counterpane weavers were 
‘“‘ reduced to less than one half of their amount in 1838. Those of 
“the hand-loom weavers, though long before depressed, had fallen 
‘again, from 6s. to 3s. 73d. The destitution of the operatives and 
‘“‘ the embarrassments of their employers were shared more largely 
‘* by the tradesmen and handicraftsmen whose customers they had 
‘been. In Bolton a diminution of 3,651/. took place in the weekly 
“ amount of wages paid in twelve trades. Out of 150 carpenters, 
** formerly earning 25s.a week each, only 25 remained in full work, 
‘and 15 in half work, and the number of masons was reduced from 
‘ 140, earning 348. a week, to 50, earning 10s. 6d. Very similar and 
‘* not much more moderate were the sufferings of the clothworkers 
“of Yorkshire and Wiltshire, of the silk weavers of Spitalfields 
“and Macclesfield, the lacemakers of Nottinghamshire, the fitters 
‘‘ of Staffordshire, and the hardware makers of the same county, of 
‘* Warwickshire, and Sheffield. In the last mentioned town, where 
‘in 1836 there was not a single able bodied man out of employ- 
‘‘ ment, there were in 1842 1,000 families supported by contribu- 
‘‘tions from the trades to which they belonged, at the rate of 
‘“‘ ts. 3d. weekly for each person, and hundreds more were in the 
‘‘ receipt of parish relief. In Leeds 4,025 families, being one-fifth 
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“of the whole population, were dependent on the poor’s rates. 
“‘ But it is needless to multiply examples, for no one can have 
‘forgotten the formidable riots that took place in the midland 
** counties in the summer of 1842, and which sufficiently attested 
‘the desperate condition to which the operatives were reduced. 
‘“¢ Almost everywhere and in almost every manufacture the com- 
** plaint of the workmen was the same, of the difficulty of obtaining 
‘** employment, and of the utter impossibility of earning a competent 
** livelihood.” * 

As regards Scotch operatives specially, Mr. Thornton also 
writes :-— 

“ Manufacturing operatives are in pretty much the same position 
‘in both countries. Those of Scotland shared even more largely 
‘** than their southern brethren in the distress of 1840-42, when 
‘* Paisley in particular exhibited scenes of woe far surpassing any- 
“ thing that has been related of Bolton or Stockport.’’+ 

The point of all this is that whatever may have been the 
ordinary wages in good times of manufacturing operatives, who 
constituted no doubt with the workmen in the building trades the 
most comfortable part of the working population of the United 
Kingdom, though after all only a small part of that population, yet 
the liability to extreme fluctuation that has been described has to 
be taken into account in comparing even such a population with a 
similar population at the present time. The complete or almost 
complete suspension of the ordinary wages for long intervals not 
only reduces the average wage, but shows a general condition of 
things which makes it impossible to compare at all the operative 
and superior workman of fifty years ago with similar classes at the 
present time, who have not for many years—in fact nearly for 
thirty years—been subject to any such general suspension of wages. 
The proportion of such operatives and superior workmen to the 
whole mass was much smaller fifty years ago than it now is, but 
even the smaller mass then was subject to an extreme of fluctuation 
of which the present generation has no conception. 


The Working Class Consumptin of Meat Fifty Years ago. 


After the descriptions just quoted of the general condition of 
the masses fifty years ago, in which the question of their con- 
sumption of meat is referred to among other points, it may seem 
unnecessary to refer more at length to this question. It is only 
too plain that the masses of Irish peasants, and of English and 
Scotch agricultural labourers, as well as labourers in towns, who 
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constituted a far larger proportion of the population of the country 
than the same classes do now, had most of them hardly any meat, 
very many none at all, in their diet, while the ‘‘ occasional’ meat 
some of them had was seldom anything else than bacon. At the 
same time, the better classes of workmen, the aristocracy of the 
labourers, who were smaller in proportion to the population than 
the same classes are now, were liable to fluctuations of employment, 
during which the great majority had to endure very short commons 
indeed. The point of meat consumption is, however, so important 
as a test of condition, that at the risk of being tedious I propose to 
add a few more observations, in order specially to deal with a 
challenge given to my remarks on this head by Mr. Hutchinson in 
the article already referred to. Mr. Hutchinson’s challenge enables 
me to illustrate in a striking manner the difficulty of using statistics 
- properly, and the especial danger of using figures without thinking 
of the facts behind them. 

The statement I made in my former paper which Mr. HE ae 
challenged was as follows :— 

“It may be stated broadly that while sugar and ah eh articles 
“‘ have declined largely in price [in fifty ce ee and while clothing 
‘is also cheaper, the only article interesting the workman much 
‘‘ which has increased in price is meat, the increase here being con- 
“siderable. The ‘only’ it may be supposed covers a great deal. 
“ The truth is, however, that meat fifty years ago was not an article 
‘ of the workman’s diet as it has since become. He had little more 
‘“ concern with its price than with the price of diamonds. The 
‘“‘ kind of meat which was mainly accessible to the workman fifty 
‘* years ago, viz., bacon, has not, it will be seen, increased sensibly 
** in price.”’ 

And Mr. Hutchinson’s mode of challenging this statement was, 
first, to omit altogether the last sentence, which admitted that there 
was one kind of meat consumption in which the workman was 
interested fifty years ago—not a very candid proceeding, on which, 
however, I make no farther comment, my only object being to 
make quite clear what I did say,—and next to refute me, as he 
supposed, by making the following reference to Porter’s ‘‘ Progress 
‘ of the Nation: ”’— 

“In answer to this astounding statement,” says Mr. Hutchinson, 
“* T cull the following from Mr. Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ 
‘“* Section 1, pp. 122 and 123, edition 1836 :— 

Bb. 1d: 


Average earnings of labouring men, compiled from answers badd, 


to queries from 856 parishes in England. Men only.... 
Ditto from 668 parishes, with wages of wife and children... 13 19 10 


Annual average income of family occ AL /E7 18 
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“ To the farther question, ‘could such a family subsist on the 
‘““ ‘aovoregate earnings of the father, mother, and children, and if 
** “so, on what food?’ answers were received from 899 parishes 
** to this effect :— 


PW UNNUEY OF “arises rvcem sue toncet veces 899 
Neo (sani ly! AL eS Lae wks a1 
Leela pew sates havior does 212 
Barely, or without meat... 125 
BY VidEU Tae Ete Resto asians rane acdavesideye 491 


‘‘ which gives an average of over 50 per cent. of the labouring 
‘* class—that is, the poorest paid class of labour—who had meat as 
‘‘a portion of their regular diet. If we take into account the 
“ large number of artisan families, dwellers in towns, Mr. Giffen’s 
‘‘ extraordinary assertion will not be left with a leg to stand 
ene 

‘Tf farther refutation of Mr. Giffen’s glaring misstatements 
“were necessary, there are great numbers of men and women 
‘“‘ living who can supply data for a reliable history of the social 
“condition of the people, even were there no written materials 
“ available for the purpose.” 

Mr. Hutchinson according to this believes that over 50 per 
cent. of the English agricultural labourers had meat as a regular 
portion of their diet fifty years ago, and not merely pork or bacon, 
which I had referred to as the kind of meat in which workmen 
were almost exclusively interested, but other meat—the meat 
which has since risen in price. He appeals not only to a table in 
Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,” but to the recollections of 
living men and women. After the passages I have already quoted, 
not merely recollections of people still living, but contemporary 
statements by people like the late Lord Beaconsfield, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Mr. Thornton and others, I am sure everyone will agree that 
Mr. Hutchinson’s belief is itself astounding. Those who knew the 
working classes best fifty years ago, and their condition was 
‘inquired into frequently, were certainly under a _ different 
impression, while the records of money wages showed it to be 
impossible that they could have meat other than bacon as a regular 
part of their diet, while as to bacon itself there was a doubt. 

But what of Porter’s table which Mr. Hutchinson summarises ? 
I believe you will not be surprised to learn that the table, like many 
other statistical tables, requires a little consideration, and perhaps 
no one would have been more surprised than Mr. Porter to see the 
use which Mr. Hutchinson makes of it. The table is given by 
Mr. Porter to assist a comparison between the condition of Hnglish 
agricultural labourers and similar labourers in different continental 
countries, and he makes hardly any comment on it. The primary 
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question submitted, however, to those who answered it was 
whether the earnings recorded by way of answer to the previous 
questions were sufficient to enable the average labourer to live | 
without parish relief. The “how” was a secondary question, not 
put so carefully, and to which it was obvious correct answers were 
not so easily to be obtained. The reply that the labourer could live 
or could not live without parish relief was definite enough, as also 
the statement that he could live barely or without meat, this being 
purely a negative statement; but the phrase “‘with meat” is 
obviously not a very precise one, and nothing more seems to have 
been meant by it than that the labourers in question had or could 
have meat occasionally, a feature of interest in making com- 
parisons with foreign labourers, who never had meat at all, but 
not the same thing as a statement that “meat” was a regular 
constituent of the labourer’s diet. Mr. Hutchinson’s gloss that 
half the poorest paid class of labour fifty years ago ‘‘ had meat 
“as a portion of their regular diet,’’ is entirely unsupported by 
anything in Porter, or by a due consideration of what the phteae 
‘‘ with meat” in the table probably means. 

IT need not add that in dealing with such a table the value of 
the information contained should be scrutinised very carefully. 
Mr. Porter does not criticise the figures, but neither does he 
vouch for them, or lay much stress upon them; and when we 
come to look into them, I think it may be said that the average 
earnings arrived at by summarising the answers to a previous 
question is not itself a particularly good figure, while on such a 
question as how labourers live, the answers are still more difficult 
to summarise. The sources of the information are replies to 
questions in a circular from the Poor Law Board, by the clergyman 
or some local gentleman in each of nine hundred parishes—about 
a fifteenth part of the total parishes in Hngland—who are asked 
to state what average wages are, and whether and how the 
labourers can live on them! Clearly in such replies there is an 
unusual opening for the personal error which the most careful 
scientific observations are exposed to. In making such an average, 
even the best observers would be hable to be swayed by their own 
personal experience; one man would take for a type the sober 
thrifty labourer in regular employment, perhaps a labourer who 
was really more or less skilled; another would take the very 
rudest labourer; very few would or could take the trouble to 
make a proper average. In actual fact also many of the observers 
in the present case, as they show by their answers, were highly 
prejudiced, a correspondent in one parish saying the poor can 
do very well and are only too well off, and a correspondent in a 
neighbouring parish saying they cannot live at all. Apart from 
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prejudice, the difficulty of defining what is meant by an average 
wage is serious. To how many non-statisticians would any of us 
trust an inquiry as to what an average is, and how carefully we 
should scrutinise the replies when we got them to see what each 
man meant. But the replies thus obtained from a small percentage 
of places only are added together and divided by the number, so 
as to give the average earnings of agricultural labourers in all 
Hngland, and so as to show how they live, whether with meat 
or not. How differently each man was likely to define in his own 
mind what the phrase ‘“ with meat”? meant! 

But we are not left to conjecture what random answers were 
given in reply to the question how the average labourer lived. I 
extract from Porter, and put in the appendix, the detailed summary 
of the answers, county by county (Appendix EH), and I have also 
added in several cases (Appendix F) the actual answers from which 
this summary is compiled. It is impossible to go a step without 
perceiving that the phrase “ with meat” is a very elastic expres- 
sion. Thus to take Wiltshire, you will see from the table that out 
of twenty-four answers in that county, no less than twelve are put 
down as being to the effect that labourers had meat. I confess that 
after what I had read passim of the condition of labourers in 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire, I was somewhat stag- 
gered by this, if the phrase “ with meat’ were to be understood 
as meaning that the Wiltshire labourer had meat as a regular 
portion of his diet, and not merely bacon “occasionally,” but, as 
Mr. Hutchinson implies, other meat than bacon. The actual 
twenty-four answers from Wiltshire are, however, as follows, and 
the point is so serious that I need make no apology, I trust, for 
inserting them in the text :— 





Name of Place and of Respondent. Answers. 





Alderbury Parish and Sarum | Yes. Cannot say upon what food. Would 


Division— be improved by renting a small plot of Jand 

G. Fort, J.P. 

St. Andrew, Blunsdon— Yes; upon bread, potatoes, and tea 
J. J. Calley Generally speaking they could not 
J. Wild 

Box— Yes; principally upon potatoes 
S. Pinchin, overseer ; 

North Bradley— | Yes, certainly they could; comfortably 
S. Singer, assistant overseer 

Burcombe— In the present times they might; on good 
J. Rogers, overseer wheaten bread, butter, cheese, bacon, and 

potatoes; most of them having ground 

Castle Coombe—. Could barely subsist on these earnings. Should 

G. P. Scrope the husband drink, or be below the average 


[Answer also refers generally to| of labourers, the food would be potatoes 
the Hundred and Division of | alone, with little or no bread 
Chippenham] 
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Name of Place and of Respondent. 


Chilmark— 
F. Lear, rector 


Chippenham— 

G. S. Bradbury, assistant 

overseer 
Compton Chamberlaine— 

J. King, churehwarden and 

overseer 
Corsham— 

W. Arnold, assistant over- 
seer and vestry clerk on 
behalf of Select Vestry 

Corsley— 
H. A. Fussell, churehwarden 
Downton— 

G. Matcham 

J. Reeves and J. G. Bailey, 
trustees of Stoeckman’s 
Charity 

Fisherton Anger— 
H. G. de Starck, curate 
W. Blake 
Fonthill Gifford— 

J. Still, jun., 

minister 
West Grimstead, Pitton, 
Farley— 

G. F. Watkins, curate of 

Grimstead and Farley 
Heytesbury, C. A. A’ Court, J.P. 


officiating 


and 


Heddington— 
J. T. Du Boulay, rector 


District of Hungerford and 
Ramsbury— 
E. W. L. Popham, Lt.-Gen. 
Liddington — 
H. Reeves 
Monkton Farleigh— 
J. Long 
Norton Bavant— 
J. M. Sidford, overseer 
Pitton and Farley, united 
parishes— 
C. F. Watkins, curate of Farley 
Rodborne Tything (Malmesbury 
parish)— 
R. Pollen 
Whiteparish— 
G. Lawrence, J.P., and one 
of the Select Vestry 


Answers. 


Yes; on the produce of the garden and pig- 
meat, and the corn afforded them at a 
reduced price 

Yes; food—bread, bacon, cheese, and potatoes 


Do not think they could 


Yes; chiefly on bread and vegetables 


Yes; but almost wholly on vegetables, with 
bread occasionally 

Yes; on bread and potatoes, with the addition 
of bacon about once a week 

They would get no relief from the parish, but 
do not know how they manage 


They might live well on bacon, bread, and 
potatoes é 


A labourer can with difficulty supply his 
family with food, consisting of potatoes and 
bread 

Bread, potatoes, and other vegetables, and 
tea form their principal food, with a small 
quantity of butter, cheese, and bacon 


The families can and do subsist on these 
earnings. They have usually tea in the 
morning, potatoes and salt with a few greens 
in the middle of the day, with the addition 
of bread, and occasionally a small piece of 
bacon in the middle of the dish of potatoes 
at the evening meal 

Several families in this case have subsisted 
without parish relief on bread, potatoes, a 
little bacon, and tea 

The family could subsist on bread, meat, and 
vegetables, with wholesome beer if the malt 
could be procured free of duty 

Yes 


There is no want in this parish 
I consider they can live 


They might on bread, butter, cheese, tea, 
vegetables, and occasionally a bit of bacon 


They subsist a good deal on potatoes, and 
could live decently on these earnings. They 
kill a pig once a year 

A family can subsist on the earnings; the 
food—tea, bread, butter, cheese, and bacon ; 
the latter, supposing a pig is kept, which is 
generally the case. Fresh meat is scarcely 
ever bought by the labourers 





Bi 
A 
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It will be observed from this, that in only one of all the answers 
is meat eo nomine spoken of ; in all the others where any sort of meat 
is spoken of the word is bacon or pig-meat. Usually too the bacon 
is spoken of as only occasional. The curate of West Grimstead, for 
instance, speaks of a small quantity of butter, cheese, and bacon 
entering into the diet of the labourers, and Mr. C. A. A’ Court, J.P., 
of Heytesbury, speaks of ‘“ occasionally a small piece of bacon 
“in the middle of the dish of potatoes at the evening meal.” 
Mr. Lawrence, J.P., Whiteparish, says expressly, after referring to 
bacon, that “fresh meat is hardly ever bought by the labourers.” 
We may thus see what the phrase “ with meat” means. It is an 
occasional bit of bacon only; this is what Mr. Hutchinson means 
by meat forming a regular portion of the diet of the poorest paid 
class of labour fifty years ago. , 

While printing in full the answers from several other counties 
in the appendix, I may state that there are no doubt differences of 
counties, bacon being more regularly part of the labourer’s diet in 
the north and east than in the south and west, including Wales. 
But butcher meat or fresh meat is not referred to specifically in more 
than a few instances out of the nine hundred as forming a part of the 
labourer’s diet, and in all cases it is spoken of as an occasional 
luxury. The references to meat generally are more numerous, but 
the inference of course is that pork or bacon is meant, especially 
when the statements from neighbouring parishes are compared. 
(See Appendix F.) There can be no question that the answers 
altogether, which can easily be found in the blue book, are very 
far indeed from supporting the statement that 50 per cent. of 
English agricultural labourers fifty years ago had meat as a 
regular portion of their diet. At most a much smaller percentage 
had bacon, and usually the bacon was occasional only. 


Aggregate Income and Classification Fifty Years ago and now. 


To illustrate the whole subject farther, I propose now to make 
a rough comparison between the incomes of the different classes of 
the people fifty years ago and at the present time, which will 
not only show that working class incomes on the average have 
increased 100 per cent. or thereabouts, but in what way the 
improvement has arisen. What has been said already as to the 
non-agricultural classes having increased more than the agricul- 
tural, which have in fact declined, and as to population in Great 
Britain having increased while in Ireland it has diminished, has 
helped to give us some ideas on the subject ; but the problem may 
be attacked directly. In my former paper I avoided any attempt 
of this sort. Assuming a certain gross income at the present time, 
and working backwards on the assumption that the working class 
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improvement had been 100 per cent. in fifty years, I gave a short 
table illustrative of my general idea as to what had occurred in 
the fifty years; but I attempted no comparison between a period 
fifty years ago and the present time, using the data actually in 
existence fifty years ago and comparing them with present data. 

In making such a comparison now I do not propose any 
original work. Such a work seems hardly necessary. Short of a 
national census of incomes, the data for any statement of aggregate 
incomes must always be imperfect; while, notwithstanding neces- 
sary imperfections, I have always found such estimates as those of 
Mr. Dudley Baxter and Mr. Leone Levi, who have studied the 
subject, and made a good use of the materials they found, sufficient 
for any practical discussions. What I propose now to do is rather 
to point out how the figures which others have compiled are 
adapted to the present purpose, and how little cause there is to 
doubt the broad conclusions to be arrived at, although the detail 
is in many respects imperfect. 

To begin with the present time, Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his 
estimate of the national income in 1867, arrived at the general 
conclusion that there were 13,720,000 persons in the United 
Kingdom, out of about 30 millions, with independent incomes ; of 
whom 1,162,000 were assessed to the income tax; 1,497,000 
belonged to the middle and upper classes, but had incomes of less 
than rool. year; and 10,961,000 belonged to what he called the 
‘“ mannal labour class.” The total income of all these classes he 
made out to be 814 million pounds, and the income of the manual 
labour class only, which is by no means to be identified or con- 
founded with that of the working classes in the economic sense of 
the word, 325 million pounds. 

Mr. Leone Levi about the same time, dealing with the 
‘“‘ working classes”’ only, with a class that is corresponding nearly 
to the “manual labour” class of Mr. Dudley Baxter, dealt with 
numbers that were much the same, viz., 11 millions, and gave 
them an income of 418 million pounds. So far as I can judge, the 
result arrived at by Mr. Leone Levi is better justified than that of 
Mr. Dudley Baxter, and the detail of the calculation is at any 
rate set out with greater clearness. The main differences are 
apparently to be accounted for in two ways, apart from the 
different averages of wages applied to the number of wage- 
earners.* (1.) Mr. Levi allows four weeks idle time in the year, 
and Mr. Dudley Baxter deducts in most cases 20 per cent. from 
the total of fifty-two weeks for out of work, sick, and paupers; 


* Some of these differences are important enough. For instance, dealing with 
domestic servants, Mr. Leone Levi calculates that the average wage is 35/. per 
annum, and Mr. Dudley Baxter makes it 322. 10s. for women and 231. for girls, ~ 
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and (2.) Mr. Dudley Baxter omits from the reckoning a certain 
number of foremen and overlookers who are included, as far as I 
can judge, in Mr. Levi’s figures. The two differences stated would 
account, I think, for more than half the difference between 
Mr. Dudley Baxter and Mr. Levi. 

The result is that if we take Mr. Dudley Baxter’s figures 
generally, but substitute Mr. Levi’s as regards the manual labour 
class, we should get even a better estimate, I think, for the 

ageregate income of the country twenty years ago than that 
Mr. Dudley Baxter gave. The total in round figures might have 
been put at goo instead of 800 millions. I propose to start from 
about this basis in stating a figure for the aggregate income of the 
nation at the present time in the form which Mr. Dudley Baxter 
adopted. 

To Mr. Dudley Baxter’s figures thus amended we have now to 
add, first of all, one-fifth for the increase of population, and next a 
certain proportion for the average increase of earnings per head. 
Dealing with his figures in this way, and rearranging his figures so 
as to distinguish Great Britain and Ireland, we get the following 
table :— 

Income of the United Kingdom in 1883, based on Mr. Dudley Baxter's 

Estimate in 1867 as amended above, with an Addition of about One- 

Fifth for Increase of Population, and about One-Tenth to the Income 


per Head of Classes not in Income Tax Returns, distinguishing also 
between Agricultural and other Incomes. 

































































Income. 
Persons. 
Agricultural. Pepe yal, | Total. 
I. Great BRITAIN. Mins. Mins. £ Mins. £ Mins. £ 
Income tax incomes —........:.:cccseseeeeeees 1°4 go 486 576™ 
Upper and middle classes below 15 ne 84, ne 
PCO CRN See vaningsastessasepets gsr snaps 
Manual labour class .........eeeeees 11°6 70 445 515 
MT GGAL csiccsxe, teetracetetniees 14°5 183 1,015 1,198 
II. Irenanp. 
PMCOME (AX INCOMES: oisesrseccerecoacecoases O1 10 16 26* 
Upper and middle classes below 0-3 4 ph a 
TROOTAG Cae R ioe eek chert de 
Manual labour class ............... winches 16 20 15 35 
APO DGL AP Sirchcceevanteianers 2°0 37t 35 me, 
Grand total cic). serc-sase 16°6 220 1,050 1,270 


* Only the net income from Schedule B is here included, the difference between gross and net 
under Schedule B being carried over to the income of upper and middle classes not included in income 


tax returns. 


t I believe the figures should be really somewhat larger. But it will be understood that the table 


does not pretend to accuracy of detail. 


as to obtain general figures good enough for the present discussion. 


I have simply followed the plan described in the heading, so 
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Of course I do not put forward this figure as anything very 
exact. What I should like to point out is that to a large extent 
it is based on actual figures, those of the income tax returns, 
while as regards the other figures the addition per head to those 
which Mr. Dudley Baxter and Mr. Levi gave nearly twenty years 
ago is, as a rule, only 10 per cent. The average increase per head 
according to Mr. Levi’s calculation is more than this, and I have 
not used his figure simply because I found Mr. Baxter’s arrange- 
ment more convenient for the present purpose. [am quite satisfied, 
looking at many details I have before me, that the average increase 
of wages between 1867 and a date two or three years ago cannot 
have been less than 10 per cent.* 

The question then is how to make up a corresponding table for 
a period fifty years ago. The task is not so difficult as it seems, 
for one very good reason. Fifty years ago the income of the 
nation was in proportion much more largely agricultural than it is 
now, while the total income from agriculture is ascertainable with 
more or less exactness. It is in fact possible, if we can arrive at 
a correct estimate of the agricultural income, to state, with the 
help of the income tax returns for 1843 for Great Britain, and 
1854 for Ireland, very nearly three-fourths of the aggregate income 
of the country, making an estimate only for the remaining fourth 
or thereabouts. I have drawn up the following table :— 


* In the table I made use of in my former paper, I assumed the figure of 
1,200 millions as the income of the people of the United Kingdom. I am satisfied, 
having looked more into the details since, that I could not have properly con- 
structed a table like the present with any less figure than 1,270 millions, which is 
Mr. Levi’s figure. I have a strong impression indeed that a much larger figure 
might be taken, the figure of 445 millions as the income of the non-agricultural 
manual labour class in Great Britain, giving an average per head very little more 
than what is allowed for the agricultural manual labour class. The total numbers 
of the manual labour class, following Mr. Dudley Baxter’s calculation, are 
13,200,000, which is 1,000,000 more than Mr. Levi gives, although both autho- 
rities were substantially agreed for 1867. The figures are so large that the 
difference in the average income per head is not material. 
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Income of the United Kingdom in 1835-40, based on Income Tax Returns 
for 1843, Estimate of Value of Agricultural Produce, and Estimates 


of Agricultural Wages, and other Data. 


















































Income. 
Persons. 
Agricultural. A eteet Total. 
I. Great BRITAIN. Mins. Mins. £ Mins. £ Mins. £ 

Income tax incomes  .....0.....0.ssserserees 1:0 63 165 228 
Upper and middle classes below 10 sys 63 3> 

MITC OMS LA Re sae eece ce hatsscveseesieereotee 
Manual labour classes...............00000+ 55 42 80 122 
Lota retecscse reece 75 125 307 432 

II. IRELAND. 

PUCOME. LEX WOCOMICG 2201 aves osapsts sevens O1 12 10 22 
Upper and middle classes below 0:3 P 4 es 

TTIGOWIC- LA Reet. ceteevotan sac ctesodeeess 
Manual labour class ............:00000 3°5 34 15 49 
TOUR AE ais trecsd aahevviens 3°9 54 29 83 
Gran cota occas 11°4 179 336 515 











Comparing this table with the similar table for the present 
time on p. 68, it is evident at once that the inferences drawn from 
the increase of many different money wages throughout the 
country, and from the obvious changes in the composition of the 
mass of population in fifty years, as explained in my former paper 
and in the earlier part of the present paper, are fully confirmed. 
According to this new and independent statement, the income of 
the manual labour classes per head has increased on the average 
much more than 100 per cent. 

















Income 
Numbers. Income. per Head. 
Mins. Mins. £ £ 
Manual labour class at present. ........ ele! 550 41g 
Ws fifty years ago... CMe) 17k 19 


This is even more than anything I ventured to estimate before. 

It is also evident how it is that the improvement in the position 
of our working classes is so great as compared with fifty years ago. 
The changes I referred to in the earlier part of this paper have 
obviously occurred. While the population of Ireland fifty years 
avo was one-third of the total, it is now only one-eighth or there- 
abouts. While the agricultural income fifty years ago was nearly 
two-fifths of the total, 1t is now only one-sixth. While the manual 
labour class has grown from g millions to 13 millions, or over 
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40 per cent. in numbers, the increase in Great Britain is from 
53 to 115 millions, or about double, and in Ireland there is a 
decrease from 3% to little over 13 millions. While the agricultural 
income with numbers diminishing has improved greatly, the 
income from other sources has improved even more, and the whole 
increase of population is sustained by it. 

The only doubt about these figures, I think, will be whether 
they fully represent the extent of the change that has taken place. 
They only show an average improvement of 70 per cent. in the 
money wages per head of the non-agricultural classes in Great 
Britain, comparing the average fifty years ago with the average 
at the present time. But this improvement implies that on the 
average labour in the United Kingdom has improved over 100 per 
cent.;, because the non-agricultural labour of Great Britain, which 
was the highest paid fifty years ago, has increased to a dispropor- 
tionate extent. It has increased enormously in numbers, while 
agricultural labourers in Great Britain have rather declined, 
and labour in Ireland, where wages were still lower than in Great 
Britain, has enormously diminished. 

It will be urged perhaps that what the working classes in 
Great Britain have to do with is their own condition. If the 
non-agricultural classes are only 70 per cent. better off in money 
wages, it will be urged that they have not so much to boast of. 
For reasons already given I doubt if this percentage represents 
the whole improvement in the case of the artisan classes, especially 
if we take into account the reduction of hours and such changes 
as have been made by the abolition of the truck system and the 
like improvements ; but admitting it to be the maximum improve- 
ment in their case, it is really most essential to keep in mind that 
in a comparison such as that we are engaged upon, we are not 
comparing merely the artisan of the present day with the artisan 
of fifty years ago, but to a large extent we are comparing classes 
who are non-artisans with the agricultural labourers, whether in 
Great Britain or Ireland, from whom they are really descended. 
If the descendant of an Ulster peasant or farmer is now earning 
25s. a week or thereabouts while employed in the lowest form of 
skilled labour in Great Britain, we have to compare him not 
merely with the similar labourer fifty years ago who was earning 
12s. to 15s. a week, but with the still lower paid labourer of 
Ireland who was earning at the outside 8s. per week. 

Astounding as it may seem at first, therefore, it is not really 
so astounding to find that the position of the wage-earner in the 
United Kingdom has, on the average, improved not merely 100 
put over 100 per cent, in the last fifty years as far as money 
wages are concerned. 
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It would of course be a cause for dissatisfaction if nothing 
more had been done in the last fifty years than to elevate the 
masses of the community to a level rather higher than that of the 
lowest paid non-agricultural labourer fifty years ago. The very 
general averages we have been dealing with, however, do not 
bring out fully the internal changes which have been occurring in 
the artisan classes, or the fact that numbers have been passing 
over into the classes of income tax payers, or into the upper and 
middle classes just below the income tax limit, that these classes. 
in turn have been increasing in rather larger numbers than the | 
community as a whole. In this connection the figures I referred 
to earlier in this paper are specially important. The classes whose 
improvement must have caused the increase of assessments under 
Schedule D in England between 1843 and the present time, must 
be the artisans and lower middle class with incomes under 100. ; 
those classes, in other words, just below the income tax limit. I 
may refer moreover to the undoubted fact which appears from the 
most recent census returns, that the commercial class and 
professional class, which include clerks, doctors, teachers, and 
others, belonging to the middle and upper classes, have increased 
more rapidly than the increase of the general population. The 
figures are unusually difficult of comparison, but the following 
may, I believe, be accepted as a correct approximation to the facts 
in England :— 


Statement showing the Increase of the Professional and Commercial Classes 
in England between 1851 and 1881.* 





Year. Professional. Commercial. 
EBDE. ccrctentecssenss 357,000 529,000 
151 Cree miner a 482,000 623,000 
PPL keto k ae daceesty 684,000 815,000 
5 Bela aR Aa 647,000 980,000 





It is thus evident that along with the substitution of artisan 
classes for rude labourers, the proportion to the whole community 
of the higher paid artisans and of professional workers and clerks, 
who are economically members of the working classes just as 
much as the manual labour classes themselves, has been greatly 
increasing. It would have been a miracle if with all the increase 
of machinery and development of artistic skill which has been 
going on, any other change had taken place. A general improve- 
ment of the masses, without a relative increase of the numbers 
receiving high rates of remuneration, appears to be a contradiction 
in terms. 

* For' details see Appendix G. 
F2 
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Before passing from these figures, it will be interesting to com- 
pare ina more complete form than was possible when I gave my 
former paper, the increase of the income of the last fifty years 
which belongs to capital, and the increase which belongs to 
labour. Using and expanding the table given in my former 
address (see p. 619 of the Statistical Society’s Journal for 1883), 
and incorporating some of the above figures, I have compiled the 
following table :— 


Table showing the Proportion of the Increase of. Income in the last Fifty 
Years belonging to Capital and to Labour respectively. 


























+ Present Increase. 
Time. 
Amount. | Per Cent. 
Mlns. Mins. Mins. 
(1.) Capitalist classes from capital ....} 190 400 210 125 
(2.) * “ working” income) 
in income tax returns ............ 
(3.) Working income of upper and 154 320 166 100 
middle classes below income 
tax Limit 055, susdeaserr som eeeesiss S) 
(4.) Manual labour class .............000 AL 550 379 200 
515 1,270 755 — 





These figures of course make no pretence to exactness. The 
lines of division are by no means clear, and there is an especial 
difficulty in the matter, which I have had no time to investigate, 
occasioned by the alteration ten years ago in the minimum limit of 
the income tax. But for our present purpose exactness is not 
required; the more the subject is looked into the more it becomes 
clear that the greater part of the increased money earnings of the 
community of this country in the last fifty years has gone to labour 
and not to capital. The chief effect of the improvement has been 
to raise enormously in the scale of living the masses of the com- 
munity. 

It will be observed that in this table, as I have often done 
throughout the paper, I have spoken of the ‘‘ working classes ” in 
the economic sense, as being a much larger class than the 
“working classes”? as popularly understood. It is expedient, I 
believe, with reference to many socialist doctrines, to emphasise 
the facts that the working classes in the larger sense do include 
many more people than the manual labour classes; that their work 
is equally an essential contribution to the whole production of the 
community; and that in any case, the figures we have been dealing 
with being those of income, we must not commit the mistake of 
supposing that there is any one class which in any special sense 
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produces that income. In the working income included in the 
income tax returns as forming part of the income of the upper and 
lower middle classes not included in these returns, you have such 
incomes as those of artists, authors, actors and actresses, singers, 
and many more who are as much workers as any member of the 
artisan or labouring classes. Their incomes go to swell the large 
total of over 1,200 millions with which we have been dealing. 
When we are speaking of the working classes of the community 
we should include every man who works. In this sense there is 
certainly no doubt that it is not the capitalist who has reaped most 
from the economic improvement of the last fifty years. As the 
result of the excessive competition which the multiplication of 
capital has produced, capitalists all round have per force to be 
content with a lower rate of profit. Hence while capital has 
increased, the income from capital has not increased in proportion. 
The increase of earnings goes exclusively, or almost exclusively, to 
the “‘ working classes.”’ 


Summary and Conclusion. 


It will be convenient now to sum up the conclusions which 
have been arrived at. 

The contentions of my paper two years ago were that the 
working classes of the United Kingdom had enjoyed a great 
improvement in their money wages in the last fifty years, an 
improvement roughly estimated at 50 to 100 per cent.; that the 
hours of labour had been shortened in the same period 20 per 
eent.; that along with this improvement there had been a general 
fall, or at any rate no increase, in the prices of the principal articles 
of general consumption, with the exception of rent and meat, 
where the increase still left to the labourer a large margin for 
increased miscellaneous expenditure; that meat in particular was 
not an article of general consumption by the masses of the com- 
munity fifty years ago as it has since become; that the condition 
of the masses had in fact improved vastly, as was shown by the 
diminished rate of mortality, the increased consumption per head 
of tea, sugar, and the like articles, the extension of popular 
education, the diminution of crime and pauperism, and the increase 
of savings bank deposits, as well as of other forms of saving among 
the masses; and that finally neither the amount of capital nor the 
return upon it, and especially not the return upon capital, had 
increased so much as the income of the workers of the country 
from their work. 

In the present paper these conclusions have been additionally 
supported. 

1. It has been shown, in opposition to various objections to the 
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former paper, that the estimate of 50 to 100 per cent. as the 
average improvement of the money wages of the working classes 
in fifty years, is not only not excessive but under the mark. 
- Reasons have been urged for attaching special importance, in 
comparisons of money wages fifty years ago and at the present 
time, to the instances of maximum increase, where a given 
employment at a given place is compared with the same employ- 
ment at an earlier period. It has farther been pointed out, on a 
broad survey of the facts, that the composition of the people of 
the United Kingdom is entirely changed from what it was fifty 
years ago; that whereas fifty years ago one-third of the working 
masses were Irish peasants earning a doubtful 4s. a week on 
the average, and the agricultural population of Great Britain 
constituted another third of the total, this class likewise earning 
much smaller incomes than the third class, consisting of the 
non-agricultural workers of Great Britain, yet now the Irish 
labourers are less than one-eighth of the total, the British 
agricultural labourers are also one-eighth only, and the remaining 
three-fourths are artisans, and other non-agricultural workers in 
Great Britain, who constituted fifty years ago only about a third 
of the whole population. Even if the wages of the different 
classes had not increased, this change in the composition of the 
mass would itself imply an average improvement. An improve- 
ment of 50 per cent. in the unit of each class would imply of itself, 
allowing for the change in the relative numbers of the classes, an 
average improvement of nearly 100 per cent. 

2. The probability of a great average improvement is farther 
shown by the magnitude of the improvement in the case of the 
units of the worst paid labour, where there has been a diminution 
in numbers. In Ireland the improvement in the wages or earnings 
of small farmers and labourers is at least 100 per cent., the doubtful 
average 4s. of fifty years ago having been converted into a much 
less doubtful 8s., or its equivalent, at the present time. In Scotland 
and Wales the average improvement in agricultural labour has 
equally been about 100 per cent., from gs. in the former case to 
18s., and from 7s. 6d.in the latter case to 15s. In England the 
changes are not quite so extreme, but from 8s. to 13s., and from 
10s. to 16s. are not uncommon figures, fully justifying Sir James 
Caird’s conclusion, which I quoted in my former paper, as to there 
having been an improvement of 60 per cent. 

3. The worst paid labour in Great Britain of a non-agricultural 
kind has equally undergone improvement. In the Metropolis, and 
the leading manufacturing towns, the rise ranges from 15s. to 255., 
or about 70 per cent., but in other parts of the country, as in 
Glasgow, there are cases of an advance of 100 per cent., the 
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improvement in wages generally appearing to be greater in places 
hke Glasgow than in the leading towns of England. 

4. There has also been a great increase in the number of income 
tax assessments, implying an improvement of the artisan and other 
classes just below the income tax limit. 

5. There has been a simultaneous improvement in France, 
Germany, and other countries. The improvement in the United 
Kingdom is not an isolated fact. 

6. There is accordingly nothing to be astonished at in an 
average improvement of the money wages of ‘‘ working classes”’ 
in the last fifty years amounting to 100 per cent. When the facts 
are considered, such an improvement is, in reality, antecedently 
probable. 

7. The condition of the masses fifty years ago was in truth 
deplorable, as is shown by numerous extracts from the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, Lord Beaconsfield, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and by references to numerous blue books. Even the manu- 
facturing operatives of England, the most advanced class of all, 
were liable to frequent and great privations, through the complete 
suspension of work, and had at times to live on very “short 
‘* commons.” 

8. With regard to the consumption of meat by the agricultural 
classes of Hngland, as to which the statements made in my former 
paper were specially challenged, farther inquiry has shown that 
the ground of the challenge was singularly erroneous. A table in 
Mr. Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,’ which was quoted by an 
objector to prove that 50 per cent. of the agricultural classes of 
England had meat as a regular portion of their diet half a century 
ago, is found to show, when.the data are referred to, that much 
fewer than 50 per cent. had “bacon” as an occasional portion of 
their diet; and that there is hardly once mention of any other meat 
as a portion of the agricultural labourer’s diet among the state- 
ments from which the table is compiled. 

9. Finally it is shown, on a comparison of incomes in the 
ageregate, that while the total income of the country fifty years 
ago was about 500 millions only, of which two-fifths were 
derived from agriculture, the present income, on the authority 
of Mr. Dudley Baxter and Mr. Leone Levi, may be placed at about 
1,270 millions, of which only one-sixth is from agriculture. At the 
same time the agricultural labourer is better off, because, while his 
numbers have diminished, the net income from agriculture, and his 
share of that income, have both increased. Farther, the working 
masses of Great Britain have more than doubled their number in the 
interval, simultaneously with a vast diminution in Ireland, whose 
agereeate income remains much the same, though with a diminished 
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number to share it. Hence the increase of income in the fifty 
years has been mainly among the higher paid classes, and the final 
result is that whereas fifty years ago the working masses of the 
United Kingdom, amounting to’ g millions, earned in all about 
171 millions or 19/. per head, the working masses, now amounting 
to over 13 millions, earn about 550 millions or nearly 42/. per head, 
an increase of much more than 100 per cent. 

10. When the increase of earnings from labour and capital is 
compared, it is found that the increase from capital is from 190 to 
400 millions only, or about 100 per cent.; the increase from the 
‘‘working’”’ of the upper and middle classes is from 154 to 320 
millions, or about 100 per cent.; and the increase of the income of 
the manual labour classes is from 171 to 550 millions, or over 200 
per cent. In amount the increase due to capital is about 210 
millions; to labour of the upper and middle classes 166 millions ; 
and to labour of the manual labour classes 379 millions, a total 
increase of 755 millions. 

The general conclusion for all the facts is, that what has 
happened to the working classes in the last fifty years is not so 
much what may properly be called an improvement, as a revolution 
of the most remarkable description. The new possibilities implied 
in changes which in fifty years have substituted for millions of 
people in the United Kingdom who were constantly on the brink 
of starvation, and who suffered untold privations, new millions of 
artisans and fairly well-paid labourers, ought indeed to excite the 
hopes of philanthropists and public men. From being a dependent 
class without future and hope, the masses of working men have in 
fact got into a position from which they may effectually advance 
to almost any degree of civilisation. Every agency, political and 
other, should be made use of by themselves and others to promote 
and extend the improvement. But the working men have the 
game in their own hands. Education and thrift, which they can 
achieve for themselves, will, if necessary, do all that remains to be 
done. Whatever else can be done will be done all the more easily 
if education and thrift are practised. I am not speaking now 
theoretically, I know from experience, and from intimate 
acquaintance with working men themselves, using the words 
‘“‘ working men” this time in a popular sense, what can be done 
on very small means. It will be a shame to English working men 
if they cannot with comparatively ample means raise themselves 
to the standard of education which Scotch peasants have long 
since been able to reach with what, until recent years, were very 
narrow means. 

Tn conclusion, let me point out that in the near future there is 
a very serious difficulty impending; the difficulty in fact is 
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already upon us. Since I wrote two years ago prices have farther 
declined, which would seem to give working men even a greater 
advantage than they had then. But this decline is due to causes, 
as I believe, which necessarily involve a fall in money wages and 
profits. Wages and profits must to some extent be adjusted to 
the changed prices. Hence the present time I have spoken of now 
has been rather that of two years ago, when my former paper was 
written, than the actual present. If I were to take account of the 
most recent changes in prices, I should also have to take account 
of the most recent changes in wages, which are all in a state of 
transition. What I have to suggest to all concerned is that the 
fall of prices, considering the length to which it has gone, is a 
phenomenon which working men should carefully study in their 
own interest, and that they should be prepared to some extent for 
a reduction in money wages. What concerns them is not ‘‘ money” 
wages, but “real”? wages. It is quite possible that in a period 
when money wages are falling, along with all other money values, 
their real condition may improve, because the fall in money wages 
is less than the fall in the money prices of the principal com- 
modities which they consume. The question is not one which 
working men or any other class can avoid. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Rates of Wages Paid to Unskilled Labour (Non- Agricultural) Fifty 
Years ago and at the Present time. 
I. Labourers’ Wages, 1830-40. 
[From Tables of Revenue, Population, &c. ] 


Per Week. 

Bricklayer’s labourers, Manchester, 1832 ........ Part 2, p. 101 128. 
PAA SMIGD, -LEGL sv53,¢-.c.srsvncdned caoitetvateebratecsceveassiseae aA : 10s. to 158. 
Building labourers, Glasgow, 1831 ..........:ecee pe ep. LOT gs. 
Porters in shops, &c., Glasgow, 18381 ............04 a Mi 135. 
Labourers, Londonderry, 1829, 1832 ......0... 04. Part 3, p. 400 8s. 

ee London Dock Company, 1883 ........ eA p- 410 158. 
Stocking makers, Leicester, 1833... » p-413 8s. 30. 
Labourers in worsted mill, Bradford, 1833 .... MA p. 418 I5S. 

ps manufactories, Newcastle, 1833.... “ p- 423 155. 


Note.— Maximum artisan wage 30s.; common, 20S. or less. 
* Calculated weekly earnings. 


II. Rates of Wages Paid to Labourers (Men) in the following Places and Employments 
in 1880. 


[From the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom.”’] 























Name of Place. Employment. ee Biad Ale of abe 
per Week. per Week. 

So's ithe 
H2GHAON ise. c00<: Building trades, generally ..............000+ 53d. per hour 47 to 52% 

ene Lanne Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .... 64d. 3 a 

2) ARES ere Coach building 717) .c:.uvmncmerinis cree: 218s. to 268. — 

BAM ee hace, Gras Wor ks.)0 fuitcs tes nse ee eee ede 25 — <— 

<b 8 Re ae Paper waking’ v5. tsscsmreceecasaee 21 - 60 

PEMD sein senda Rope and twine spinning ...........sc00. 18s. to 235. 54 

Su Peas Soap making, soap house labourers ... 22 —_ 

PET Le coceeatavck ,, and candle making, generally . 22 = — 

Oi Da reeneoreiine Sugar reining (3225 3.0.5 Ast eteneee ers ors 25 | ie 59 
Folkestone ........ Building trades, generally ............:0000+ 4d. to 5d. per hour | 51 to 563 
Moe be eon tD. jy. is2.| | UGE. 655.0, oneectantetese +l raeneceneeeeee een abast: 43d. per hour 53% to 56} 

“4 ....| Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .... 5d. ms, - 
PER PIBLOL bacisstescres Building trades, generally .............:00+- 43d. n 48 to 54 

SP ORE een Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting . 5d. fe 

i SS ames GRAS WOLKE iiccs cons ey-ouvcicccnecvsemeopttanrsiy proesnsee 3s. per day 10 per day 

PRE Mab orisce geckos Soap making, generally ...........:...se000 19 = 64 

SSMU ae striae Ditto, soap house labourers ................ 21 - 63 

Bee reraates poses: NUgal rel ion veeinaieccarsstnveveseastaseaeneess 17 - 595 

NACA LAR AI Sd Candlé:makin i. i,...<tave cesar scueunsarsveiar >> 64 
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Name of Place. 


SUATONT oc cccssechscess 


Stroud and Dist.) Woollen manufactures 
Shoddy and flock manufacture ......... 


9 


Birmingham .... 


North Stafford-| 
shire District j 


» | Harthenware and porcelain _............. 
Leicester......,..... Building trades, generally ............0. 
Sea Bee Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .. 
pol gmareiise fa Hosiery manufacture ...........ccsesseees 
ra eee, wee Ditto, dyers’ labourers .......0....s0000 
Nottingham ....| Building trades, generally ................. 
9 .| Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting ... 
- Pie APOE SOMBIUTICS oe oc cacelee cps aanphaccececogeried 
Northampton....| Building trades, generally ................. 
” ....| Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .. 
MONCOME | ...453--.00 Building trades, generally ...........000 
NY ideatocsens Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .. 
Warrington ....| Building trades, generally ....... ......... 
i ....| Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting . 
Liverpool _........ Building trades, generally ............004 
(YR Cand ley Making, + ..d-sssnescrsasaecersncqnseeseses 
i eee Terre Chemical workay vols dvactcanerenessnecteotos. 
PU 0 wivarns- ChOMRI WUUNIN do scstegienseneeseBesienionnde reas 
ess CAM UES Cs ih conevatnaskgicceccders steam teas 
I eae Rope and twine spinning... 
Lo Rae See 


Employment. 


Building trades, generally ............... 
Copper emilee) ../.0)...setcessveseseeostyoeces 


Building trades, generally ................ 
CRACOW wbucie ec ace aeM eee adie at ate ss 


bP) 
He ....|- Ditto, retort labourers _ .............0.-. 
Ditto, pipe layers and gasfitters’ 
vf JF Marehs bij vq, Guages Snape ea EN ci NORE 
am Machinery, manufacture of ............. 
ae .| Metal and brass work ..........6....cccceess 
55 ....| Serewmaking, header’s labourers ..... 
o ....| Ditto, fitters’ labourers ° ........socec00ss+ 
- ....| Railway carriage building ..........000 
Wolverhampton} Building Trades, generally................. 
+ Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting . 
ne Iron works, blast furnaces ................. 
Fe Ditto; peddling scabies cctksiss gaeeeaees 
me Ditto, bar rolling ...........0.+ 5 ee ae 
ae DIG OWE ce tet esengeGesasersien eso ceee 


Coal mining, bank labourers ............. 


Earthenware and porcelain 


Shipbuilding sarom iejcetesigelyeseeee 
Soap making, soap house labourers .... 


Peer eeeeereeesoeesoes 


aoe 


eee 


6d. to 64d. 


Rates of Wages 
per Week. 


ai = 
Aue 
14, 6 


5#d. per hour 
18s. to 218, 
218. to 278. 


2I — 
18 - 
WSSHuOu IS: 

24. - 

18 6 

18 — 
43d. per hour 
5d. ye 

18 - 

17 - 

17 - 

7 - 

20 = 

16 — 


43d. to 6d. per hour 


63d. per hour 
B= 
14 —- 


54d. per hour 


19 


20 — 
226 


17 10 
20 = 


19. = 
Bo 


54d. per hour 
o5s in 
lee 
BOI hi 
2% os 
20% = 
21 + 
WO wees 





per hour 
6 


Hours . 
of Labour 
per Week. 





8. d, 
4d. to 5d. per hour | 503 to 54 


60 
56 


” 


473 to 54 
54 


503 to 54 
103 per day 
55 
55 


5d 


54 


—— 


50 to 564 


53h 
56 


42 to Bd 
54 


50 to 55 


” 


45 to 55 
54, 
54 
564 
554 
60 
54 
63 
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II. Rates of Wages Paid to Labourers (Men) in 1880— Contd. 
Tae Hours 
Name of Place. Employment. Po ae of Labour 
per Week. per Week. 
$.  d. 

BS OLLOD wis consuese vee: Building trades, generally ..............-+000- 54d. to 6d. per hour —_ 
Manchester........ DD EGEO Sctaceker cee ee ee eee 54d. per hour 47 to 544 
eRe. os -sosse Chemical works gr,cusicc iets tae 19°56 60 

Le ee Cotton printing and dyeing ............... RPS ea — 
2k. aN ee GAS WOPKS cseiseccete te oesere rts emer 20 = 60 
ee Tron JOUNGTION force rales ene ee 177530 54 
Ree esitiess Machinery, manufacture of ................ 16s. 6d. to 18s. 35 
yy ees Paper hangings, manufacture of ........ 18 6 60 
Nhefiteld ............ Building trades, menorally % Be.casc,scesscteee 5d. per hour 47 to 49% 
he ee aes Avon foUnarics ..tetecete ere ttricastesceta cs: 19 — 9 per day 
Lag | hae oe ae Machinery, manufacture of ................ 20 - 54 
EE, Se aor pete Seed Crushing Srrewa we none tense 20 - —— 
Ape Riot Beek rey Shipbuilding, iron, fitters’ labourers.... 19 - 54 
Fe Mss stintheRe sass Ditto, painters’ labourers ................0 2I - of 
gS eee Ditto, general By dd meet aettaatte sees 20 = » 
LOS .,0:..0000c000. drown JOUndEER t4 7 eee eo > 
Huddersfield ....} Woollen manufactures ........cccccceeee: 20 — 56 
Dewsbury ......... DiGi Ciatecvecsscostectereessetscauikescere ten seettre ace 20 — 5A 
Bradford ......:..... Building trades, generally ................06.. 20 6 A494 
Ae en eee Ditto, when scaffolding or hoisting .... pines of 
Cleveland Dist...| Iron works, blast furnaces ..............00+ i8 6 9 to 12 p. day 
Middlesborough| Machinery, manufacture of ................ 22 66 
Darlington ........ Building trades, generally ..................+ 5d. per hour 45 to 49% 
BULL CIOL 2 RLDULGO toketumssconvonsctereettees eric trmetet revert aes teem: 21 - 50 
Edinburgh ........ DDG Biri es cocaksn tes dacka tied aerate 5d. per hour 45 to 51 
Ayn, b yscdaees BOOK DINING Men sce Naveed 2346 54 
es Bess (FAG W OPK vecteicstatees secur seathitentekuistiga beatae! 20 — _— 

9 Boos PG POP WUARING 15 tek ncasssorsesrentccseesestt oneness 15 = 10 per day 
Glasgow ............ Building trades, geuerally ................05 4d. to 5d. per hour | 43 to 51 
eT Ieee ae Coal mining, bank labourers ................ 17. 6 57 
BOM ae evnaguses: Cotton printing Vivwciciniiee 16 — 56 

ee Sian Se Gas wOFKs ‘aitearspavicsndsssteceditict teenie. 38. 2d. per day | 10 per day 
‘tia yh ee Tro TOmundrioaanets.s oii aten se asvsuceeet 16 6 534 
Ue ee Machinery, manufacture of ................ 17 — 54 
ty) eae ames Shipbuilding, spam Kaas Ae we. ae: 16:43 i 
PB i os ato tes Ditto, joiners’ labourers .............0000000. 17 - s 
ARS aks gee pore Ditto, riggers’ hyn Haasan ceeds 17 - m 
ge aah ae Sugar Tena y tps caniradoruiencnns 21 = 60 
Greenock _........ Machinery, manufacture of ............. 17 - 54 
ple ee Rope and twine spinning... 18 = 563 
; ae ‘ Time 16 6 
‘La eee Shipbuildimp geo vas soracs deserters: Dinan ieee } 54 
Riel bs! \hemgess Sugar refining v2.00.ac nee ee 158. to 208. 60 
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Il. Rates of Wages Paid to Labourers (Men) in 1880—Contd. 











Name of Place. Employment. iia aS ie 
per Week. per Week. 
Ss. d. 

Dundee ............ el AL UA BRUINS |. scissor esters he Se ierbays 14 6 56 

a eee Linen and flax manufactures................ 18 6 » 

Be lash scsensks Machinery, manufacture of  ................ 16 - 54 

iy ee Rope and twine spinning ...........-....0. 18 - 56 

2, Ua Bip ITO sacks ereecrrnsl aesuuersseks 16 — | 54 

Oe Coach: building. cls.22 hs een: 16 - | 58 

Pri vcsoxs BO Se Re rc ee Ee OED RON ie 18 - | 554 
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Comparison of Agricultural Wages Fifty Years ago and at the date of the recent Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Depression. 


[From Mr. Purdy’s papers on agricultural wages, vols. xxiv and xxv of the Statistical Society’s 

— Journal, as to the period fifty years ago; and from the reports of the Assistant Commissioners 
to the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression as to the recent period. ] 

(Note—The wages given in both cases are those of ordinary labourers, and what is stated is the 

- eurrent weekly wage, the rules as to allowances being much the same apparently in both cases, 
with the exception that in the later period the wage is more usually exclusive of a free cottage 
and allotment.) 


Fifty Years | present Time. gy Aca Present Time. 














: 


ago. ago. 
SA Oe: Bau a: Durham, Northum- Sond: Shige 
Surrey SAE a Aa ee 10 6 16y (= berland, West- eee 1g 
ESS eer ee LOS oe 14 - moreland, and 
BIS ccc deos cose 12 - TOS Cumberland ........ 
: Monmouth .......... 10 6 Iz - 
Hertford, Northamp- mi ee 2 
ton, and Bedford... in OS x Wales— 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk..}| 10 4 13 6* = aippeatamara i _ f 
NEEM Vo. csevactecsentaeeaeses oh Aer ee Carnarvon. ......... | | IS — 
se Aa eeieeestaas mene 76 12 6 BUTE SOE a L 7 6 [> 1406 
SS eaaeaeaieugeennepetes ig 13 6 PE ricotta) ; 15 — 
MRIET SOE cs. cyschass sons gesnsers 8 8 he Glamorgan ........ | | 1S - 
BIOUCESTCD  ..:.......-.00000.-- aie 12 6 Montgomery... | 14S 
MMEOLOTC. © .....ccssseseoneesesses 1 em Le is Pembroke ............ 4% seed 
ee 9 - 14 6 | Scotland— 
i 1 = Lo DGC HOPI cengessdineate Lan dl ketones 
ae ae ans Midland 0... SGM en ee 
; Sth 0 see BVOMEGIT IN. sopdavesars suse 9 5 16/6 ,, 18/-f 
Lincoln, Nottingham,] | j9 _ 13 6* | Ireland— 
Derby vreereecreeee is ARSE ccosrcde Bear siacae 5 1 
MMMATATT Oss ccevcectescosecones 13 -f TS. 6 Connaught. ............ 8 9 3 
York (W. E and N. Leinster desaccecccesooce 4 84 =§ 
‘i ee mente pets eae iy eaeeeee oan 


* In these cases I have found it very difficult to get a figure for the present time from the 
reports of the Royal Commission. 

+ In this case it is to be noted that the 13s. given for 1837 is higher than the figure given by 
Mr. Purdy for 1861, which was r1s. 8d. 

{ Wigtown exceptionally, 13s. 6d. only. 

§ Mr. Purdy gives 7s. 1d. for the year 1860. The average must now be over 8s. 
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APPENDIX C. 


I. Statements as to Wages of Workmen and Workwomen in France. 


[From M. Yves Guyot’s “ Principles of Social Economy,” English translation, 
pp. 154 and 156. ] 


Average Daily Wages of Builders’ Workmen employed on Charitable 
Institutions in Paris. 


(After M. de Foville, ‘“‘ Economiste Francais,” 5th February, 1876.] 





1824-33. | 1834-43. | 1844-53. 1854. 1855. 














frs. frs frs. frs. frs. 
Pee sO1US na es. ee eee 2°00 2°07 2508 2°26 3°34 
Carpenters y,.,iae21ss 4. 2°15 2°21 FED 2°44 2°62 
SOMENS 1 RR LS 2°16 2°22 2,°30 2°41 2°49 
Locksmiths ...2...:.46..... 2°26 2°32 2°42 2°55 2°64 


Average Daily Wages in the Building Trade in the Chief Departmental Towns, 
Paris not included. 


(After M. de Foville, wz sup.) 
| 

















1853. 1857. 1871. 1872. 

frs. frs. frs. frs. 
KO per Cent. MASONS........cee0..00e0 2°07 2°40 3°06 3°07 
5O * carpenters. cine. 2°20 2°53 3°34 3°43 
47 + JOIMETE © -ncmesionestsSaaees 2°02 2°31 2°85 2°98 
39 ‘ locksmiths ............ 2215 2°44 3°02 3OL 





Average Daily Wages of Workmen in the Building Trade in Paris. 





180d. 1810. | 1858. 1866. 1875. Increase. 











frs. frs, frs. frs. free Per ent. 


INQMVIOR vin dbe.1.t ssc tousuer eens 2°25 2°25 3°00 4°00 4°CO a9 
Stonemasons............... 3°35 3°50 5°00 5°50 5°50 69 
Bricklayers: ..j0010. ‘ 3°25 4°00 5°25 6°00 6°25 92 
IBAA GOING 5.coccet cs ieocevtseee 3°25 6°25 4°25 S28 5°50 69 
Rough wallers ............ 2°50 2°5O 3°00 4°25 5°00 100 
BURDOTTORS . coscca hres 1:70 1°90 2°50 3°35 3°50 105 
Carpenters iyi.) ain: 3°00 cas 5°00 6°00 6:00 100 
SP OURGIA iescrs anaes Pree 3°50 225 400 4°50 5°00 42 
IMUM Sips ccs deco aeeonete te 5°00 5°00 5:00 6°50 7:00 40 
Withers y lcic.0:. teva eos 3°75 4°00 4°25 4°60 5°25 40 
GIA ZIO PS ice) tcus sap bs ere? 3°00 — 3°75 5°00 5°25 75 
Pte bers a4 psetscccecere 4°25 — 4°00 | 5°50 6°00 41 
GENS i584; fanat dodsatedacieat ae eee — 5°00 6°00 6°00 be) 
DBC OTE iy osx ceatedoar eens 425 = 400 5°00 6°00 4 


Locksmiths ............00.. — — 4°00 5°00 5°00 ar 





‘)o > an 
7s aia 
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Average Daily Wages of Women in France. 






































Trades. In 1844.* In 1853.+ In 1860.t In 1872. Increase. 

a frs. frs. frs. frs, peer. 
Shirt hands................ 0°90 1:50 F795 2°00 122 
Staymakers................ 1°00 1°50 2°00 2°00 100 
Dressmakers ............ eek 1°75 2°00 2°00 60 
Embroiderers ............ I°kO 2°00 2°00 3°00 100 
Lacemakers...............- 1°50 2°30 2°50 3°00 100 
BLOSEDS ..cciattoetarsstscsbers 1°50 2°50 2°00 3°00 100 
Artificial flower i ? ? ‘ 

BOS ROTA oti copcansce } oe Zio 225 Pi iis 
Laundresses _............ 2'CO 250°: 2°50 3°00 lige ses 
Trouser makers § .... 1°75 2°50 275 - 4:00 128 

AVerage .......0000. 1°43 2°12 2°20 2°78 94 


* Figures quoted by M. Louis Blanc in his “Organisation du Travail.’’ 
They may be a little within the truth. 

+ Statistics published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

ft Statistics of Parisian industries in 1860, according to the inquiry made by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

§ “L’Economiste Frangais,’’ 15th March, 1876, “Variations des Prix en 
* France,” de Foville. 


I]. Statements as to Wages of Workmen in Germany. 


[From M. Yves Guyot’s “Principles of Social Economy,” English translation, 
p- 165. ] 


Wages in the Spinning Trade at Mulhouse from 1835 to 1880. 














1835. 1845. 1855. 1865. 1880. | Per Cent. 


frs. frs. frs. frs. frs. 

Overlookers ...........0... 2°91 3°50 4°37 4°58 6°25 115 
HINGINCMEN sensesse-secense 1:88 2°30 3°17 2°88 3°50 86 
Oilers and greasers ....| 1°50 1°80 1:58 2°50 3°10 107 
Strap makers © ............ 1°50 1°83 2°42 2°50 4:00 160 
Seutch hands(women)} 0°96 1°04 1:06 I 3 1370 "4 
Card menders ............ 1:33 1°42 2°83 Phe aia ey cr { 4) 103 

best MORTON, | Fo. roe occ — — 1:79 1°96 2°35 ? 
Women cardets _........ 1°87 1°00 1:01 ee 1°60 81 
BER TORAGTS 5-2, 4:cbecuvecatnun, 1:50 1°50 1:59 1°78 2°40 60 
Mule spinners .... ....... 0°75 2°60 3°75 4°12 — 143 
Self - acting ‘anise e. ah 2°50 4°22 425 143 

ROINOTE oe ean ca 
PE CaR ira trash oi o. seh: 0°65 0°75 1°25 1°42 2°30 256 
Doffers (children) ....) — -— 0:92 1°08 1:60 P 





In a silk ribbon factory at Guebwiller, the increase during the 
interval 1848-80 was from 15 to 77 per cent.,* thus :— 


* “ EKeonomiste Francais,” 16th October, 1880, p. 474;.“ Les Salaires dans 
* ’Industrie Manufacturiére,” by Charles Grad. 
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In 1848. Tn 1880. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. 
PWeeavers (MEN) 5.,.......csscorearenerneoes 2°09 to 3°30 2°10 to 4°25 
ke KaVONTOI I... decinteee secre - 2°00 ,, 3°80 
= (children apprentices).. — 1°20 ,, 2°25 
Warpers (Women) ou... {3505-2250 1:90 ,, 3°00 
SUE EIC ORS BA M3) SMG). ce <shans stan wanedbeees O50. ,, 20'8e 1:25 ,, 2°55 
Finishers-off (women) ............06+ 0°405, 10°70 0-66 ,, 1:60 
Winders (women) .x,......... ...se00e- Oe Se eno 1:50 ,, 2°35 
BOES eh ho scy sictcteehecd ena taba 10035083 <6 1:70 ,, 3:05 
US ck. 2 geese aan nner ot Ane ® Sens €°RO V4, 7a GO — 
RERGTIOOKOYS, cicadas, vaventtersoqusuocaters ZOO ano = 





APPENDIX D. 


List of Parliamentary Reports, &c., dealing with the Condition of the 
Working Classes Fifty Years ago. 





Publications. 





Report from Committee on Manu- 
factures, &c., 1833, vol. vi. 

Report from Commissioners of Poor 
Laws, 1834, vol. xxxix. 


Report from Commissioners of Poor 
Laws, Part I, 1834, vol. xxx. 

Reports from Committees, IT, 1810 

55 Committees on Emigra- 
tion, 1826-27 

Reports from Commission on Fac- 
tories, 1833, vol. xx. 


Reports from Committees on Poor 
Laws (12. Part I), 1837-38, vol. 
XViii. 

Reports from Committees, 1830, 
vol. x. 

First Report from Committee on 
Agriculture, 1836, vol. xiii, Part I 

Report from Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 1836, vol. xiii, Part II. 

Report from Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 1837, vol. v. 


Subject. 


Statement of weekly earnings and food 
for family of six persons. 

Summary table of answers to Q. 14.— 
“Could a family subsist on their 
earnings, and on what food?” 

List of persons from whom communica- 
tions have been received as to wages 
and subsistence of foreign labourers. 

Answers relating to county of Berks. 

9 Kent. 

Committee on Petition of Weavers. 

Wages (highest and lowest) and food of 
operative weavers. 

Earnings and living. Statement of, of 
framework knitters (stocking makers). 

Families annually relieved at Stockport. 

Wages of female labour in cotton mills 
at Manchester. 

Weekly earnings of males and females 
in forty-three cotton mills in Man- 
chester. 

Average weekly and annual income of a 
family of six persons. 

Average annual income of agricultural 
labourers. 

Manufacturers’ employment. 
earnings of working classes. 

Agriculture. 


Weekly 


2? 


” 





io 
@ J 
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Mr. Porter’s Table as to Subsistence of Agricultural Labourers in 1836. 


** To the further question, ‘Could such a family subsist on the 
ageregate earnings of the father, mother, and children, and if 
““ “so on what food?’ answers were returned from 899 parishes to 
‘* the effect exhibited in the following table ”:— 


ce ¢ 



































Counties ing ie AS ofits With Meat 
igi Parishe a : r with ith Meat. 
ql (Simply). (Simply). Meae 
IB doliotditisssi2..z..iseedx 15 1 3 —- Il 
ber lore spatus. (does ses .< 24 2 I 2 19 
MES TEC GS neon tac esccu a towehos a4 2 5 5 15 
Cambridge .......:s 33 2 II 3 17 
Cheater tin...da.. 22st... 12 — 5 2 5 
Oorttwalh Fea.2.. vaxine 24 — I 2 21 
Cumberland__............ 33 — 4 13 13 
Derby! ..26i9..08. awd 7 _— 2 —— 5 
PG VOD Bede 0D. dated ae 18 aa oh AF 9 
DOrseb si cR8ON.Wicsid 16 1 4 2 9 
nrhiabas:..: Dvd: 30 _— 6 4 20 
Meson) Avuoneti.25is72 38 9 9 6 14 
Gloucester ..........00... 19 — ¥! 5 7 
Hereford «1.02.05. 16 2 I 5 8 
BE OPtDOV, iiicel cl ctsnnnne 16 — 2 6 8 
Huntingdon ............ 9 2 7 1 6 
1 OO a See ee nn rae 43 5 12 2 24 
Paricaster is. wos. hacks 14 — 8 1 5 
Tpicester \.cisie...c8ise.t: 14. = 6 3 5 
Amcoine)..:.0aen ask 14 1 5 ia 8 
Middlesex «....02:00:... 2 =< = — 2 
Monmouth ...........0.4. 7 mis 2 y 4 
Morfoller 29ai2..02.... 27 2 8 — 17 
Northampton ............ 14 —~ 2 1 11 
Northumberland .... 18 <= 2 — 16 
Nottingham ............ 19 — a 3 II 
Onmtord: «asad. aaa 21 — 8 1 10 
Peutlanmdasis cud. .A0e 4 = 3 — I 
BaLopy yin. ised. sti be. 19 —_ I = 18 
Pomrerset|ssissh dss..6ses 22 2 _ 6 14 
Southampton ............ 43 3 5) 6 27 
SR a 9 MO ee 12 1 1 — 10 
BrerOL Ls... Aceh. 26 4, 9 3 10 
SENAY 54. cartetdscisidepas 20 — 5 2 oe 
Sussex ........ Baa. Rees 68 21 18 ey 22 
Warwick «.......0:css00080 31 1 4 4 22 
Westmoreland ........ 17 3 4 5 5 
Py abtel te .g00. deen 24 1 4 4, 12 
Worcester ....2.....sc000 18 1 6 2 9 
OEE “eee. cia... kien 65 4, 16 17 28 
899 71 212 125 491 
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APPENDIX F. 





Detailed Answers from particular Counties from which previous Table 
is compiled. BrDForp. 


‘Name of Place and of Respondent. | Answers. 


Blunham-cum-Muggerhanger— 
J. H. B. Mountain, rector 
and J.P. 
Bromham— 
J.J. Goodall, vicar 
Caddington— 
H. B. Morris, farmer 


Cople— 
J. Clayton, churchwarden 


Kempston— 
G. O. Fenwicke, vicar and 
J.P. 


TLidlington— 
T. Batchelor 


Maulden— 
T.: M. Overman, church- 
warden 
Meppershall— 
J. Webster, B.D., rector 


Puddington— 
Richard L. Orlebar 


Shambrook— 
J. Gibbard, J.P. 
Southill-cum-Warden— 
F. H. Neve, vicar 


Turvey— 


C, L. Higgins, Turvey Abbey 


Westoning— 

T. Pearse, vicar 
Willington— 

P. Hunt, LL.D., vicar 


Certainly ; upon coarse wheaten bread, 
potatoes, pork, butter, tea and sugar, and 
beer 

Bare subsistence on bread, potatoes, and pork 


The family can subsist comfortably on these 
earnings; they have bread, pork, cheese, 
and butter every day, and generally a fresh 
meat dinner on Sunday 

With these earnings and the present price of 
provisions they can subsist; their food is 
generally good wheaten bread, potatoes, and 
some meat 

With prudence, the family could have meat 
once a day. Pickled pork is universally . 
eaten, as being the cheapest and most ser- 
viceable meat 

By the example of Ireland, it may be seen 
that a family can subsist on almost any 
earnings; for if they cannot get much meat, 
they can at least obtain bread; and if not 
wheaten bread, they must descend to rye, 
barley, oats, or potatoes; but to lay by 
money in any case seems entirely out of the 
question 

Yes 


Bread and potatoes, and pork. sometimes, are 
chiefly the food of a poor man; the females 
live upon tea, sugar, bread, and a little 
butter ; sometimes a little pork 

A family could subsist on these earnings ; 
their food would be meat on Sunday; on 
other days wheaten bread, vegetables, and 
some fat pork 

They could subsist on these earnings ; food— 
bread, potatoes, and meat three times a week 

The family could subsist on these earnings, 
but their food would only be bread, potatoes, 
with a bit of pork once, and occasionally 
twice a week 

With good management they might. The 
food is generally bread, potatoes, and occa- 
sionally pork 

I believe not 


Such a family can just subsist on such earn- 
ings, presuming the father to be in regular 
work. Their food—good wheaten bread, 
meat, and potatoes, with other vegetables 
when they have little gardens 
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CUMBERLAND— Contd. 


Name of Place aud of Respondent. | Answers. 


Atkton— 
R. Hind and J. Hodgson, 
overseers 
Alston— 
J. White, overseer 


Arthuret— 
T. Plenderleath, 
overseer 


assistant 


Bewcastle— 
J. Dodgson 


Bootle— 
J. Shaw, J.P. for Cumber- 
land 


Bowness— 

N. Barnes, assistant overseer 
Brampton— 

T. Ramshay, vicar and J.P. 


Burtholme Township (Lanercost 
Parish)— 
W. H. Howgill 
Caldbeck— 
W. Robinson, overseer 
Cumrew— 
J. Watson, minister 


Dacre— 
E. W. Hasell 


Nether Denton— 

J. Topping 
Kdenhali— 

W. Hodgson, overseer 


Farlam— 
. J. Teasdale, assistant overseer 
Gamblesby Township (Adding- 
ham Parish) — 
J. Jackson, minister 
Hayton — 
Anonymous 
Ifesket— 
T. Dixon 


On food generally used by farmers in Cum- 
berland 


Many of them are obliged to apply to the 
parish; and such as do without parochial 
relief chiefly subsist on potatoes, with a 
little oatmeal , 

I believe they could subsist on these earnings, 
their food chiefly consisting of potatoes and 
oatmeal; but they have advantages in pro- 
curing potatoes and fuel . 

They do; chiefly on oatmeal porridge at 
breakfast, and potatoes with a little dried 
salt pork or herrings for dinner and supper 

They do, and are healthy; their food for 
breakfast and supper would be oatmeal por- 
ridge; for dinner, potatoes with generally a 
little bacon, a head or such offal from the 
butcher’s, or herrings; they also frequently 
have tea, with a good piece of loaf bread 

Yes; oatmeal porridge twice a day, and 
wholesome food 

The wife and the four children could not 
subsist on these earnings without the earn- 
ings of the husband also 

Yes; but only on oatmeal and potatoes 


They must contrive to exist on these earnings, 
but with the coarsest of food 

Many families live on less. The chief food— 
potatoes, bacon, oatmeal pottage, milk, tea, 
and barley bread 

Yes; on coarse wheat or barley and rye bread, 
and oatmeal porridge with milk; or, if milk 
could not be had, a little butter or treacle, 
with perhaps a cup of coffee or tea after it, 
for breakfast or supper; potatoes with a little 
bacon, or sometimes fresh meat, for dinner 

Yes, by living upon coarse food 


It could subsist on these earnings, on substan- 
tial food, but it must be at the same time of 
the plainest and simplest kind 

They could; but must use a considerable 
portion of common food, as potatoes, &e. 

This we cannot answer 


Yes; on potatoes, oatmeal porridge, tea or 
coffee, with barley bread 

At the present price of produce they might 
with economy, supposing their food to con- 
sist of oatmeal porridge, which is very 
generally used, barley meal for bread, and 
bacon and potatoes 


s 


Q 
BD 
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CUMBERLAND— Contd. 





Name of Place and of Respondent. 


Holme Cultram Parish (contain- 
ing four divisions) — 

D. Pope, assistant overseer 
Hunsonby and Winskill Town- 
ship (Addingham Parish)— 

J. Jackson, minister 
Hutton in the Forest— 
Sir F. F. Vane, Bart. 


D. Richardson, assistant 


overseer 


Irton— 
8. Lutwidge, J.P. 


Kirkandrews upon Eden— 
J. Norman, overseer 
Kirkandrews upon Esk (Middle 
Township) — 
A. Armstrong, 
overseer 


assistant 


Kirkland— 
J. Chapelhow, curate 
Kirkoswald Township — 
C. S. Fetherstonhaugh, J.P. 
G. G. Lawson, vicar 
J. Little 


Langwathby— 
R. Powley 

Plumbland and neighbourhood— 
E. Stanley, rector and J.P. 


Ponsonby— 
E. Stanley, J.P. 


Renwick— 
J. Watson, assistant overseer 


Great Salkeld— 

J. Rebanks, overseer 
Staffield Township— 

J. Pearson, vestry clerk 

J. Little and J. Lowthian 
Walton— 

W. Steele, vestry clerk 


Waterhead Township— 
D. Ferguson, assistant over- 
seer 


Answers. 


They may live on it with frugality; on barley 
bread, which is commonly used here, potatoes, 
oatmeal porridge, and such like food 

This we cannot pretend to answer 


They do subsist, and are healthy; their food 
consists of bacon, potatoes, brown bread of 
barley or rye, oatmeal porridge with milk, 
or tea 

Where constant employment can be had, an 
industrious family lives comfortably and 
content. Food as above 

They can subsist upon oatmeal, potatoes, 
milk, and occasionally salt herrings, and tea 
from native herbs 

I think it could; the food various 


They could subsist upon the food of the 
country, chiefly oatmeal, barley meal, po- 
tatoes, with milk or small beer, and occa- 
sionally butcher’s meat, with a little tea or 
coffee 

It may be possible to subsist on these earn- 
ings, with vegetable diet chiefly 

Yes, they could, including the father’s earn- 
ings 


They can, and several similar families in our 
towship do subsist upon the father’s wages, 
and pay their rent 

They may, on the plainest and cheapest food 


Many families do so subsist; they live prin- 
cipally on hasty-pudding made of oatmeal; 
also on bacon and potatoes ; the women get 
tea if they possibly can 

Yes; upon oatmeal, potatoes, a little milk, 
and salt fish. I speak, however, of the 
neighbourhood, for we have none of this 
description in this parish 

The general food of labourers is brown barley 
bread, with weak tea or coffee, oatmeal por- 
ridge with skimmed milk, potatoes, with a 
little bacon or other animal food 

They could subsist on wholesome food with 
these earnings 

They can subsist on the father’s wages, on 
food like that of the rest of the peasantry, 
their neighbours, and pay their cottage rent 

They must subsist, and on the lowest priced 
food: meal, milk, and potatoes, with a little 
bacon occasionally (butcher’s meat, fresh, 
they cannot obtain), is their general food 

Yes; but the food must be oatmeal and 
potatoes 
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CuMBERLAND—Contd. 





Name of Place and of Respondent. 


Answers. 


Waverton Quarter, High and Low | They could subsist ; their food being chiefly 


(Wigton Parish)— 
C. Ray, churchwarden 
Wetheral— 
_ E. Stanger, P. curate 
[Answers agreed to at a public 
meeting | 
Wigton, Quarter of Township 
(Wigton Parish)— 
J. Studholme, solicitor, chair- 
man of S. Vestry 
W. Buttery, assistant over- 
seer 


barley bread and potatoes 


They do subsist on them; milk, potatoes, 
oatmeal, barley meal, butter, bacon, and 
fresh meat occasionally 


Families employed in agriculture generally 
subsist on their earnings, and their food is 
bread, oatmeal, pottage, potatoes, cheese, 
meat, milk, and tea 








Ash, near Sandwich— 
G. R. Gleig, minister 


Ashurst— 

W. F. Jones, overseer 
Bapchild— 
_ W. Lake, farmer 
Bexley— 

Rev. EH. C. Frith, J.P. 
Barham— 

J. Pope, guardian 


Boughton Monchelsea— 

T. Rider, J.P. 

E. Hodges, assistant overseer 
Chalk— 
5 W. Brown, J.P. 


Chiddingstone— 

H. Streatfield 
Chilham— 

J. B. Wildman, J.P. 
Chislehurst— 

Viscount Sydney - 


Chislett— 

IT. Neame, chairman of §. 
ea Vestry 
‘Cobham— 

_ W. Lake 
Eastry— 
Anonymous 


KENT. 


I think they could, eating bread and pork, 
and drinking tea; beer is unfortunately 
beyond their reach 

Subsist well, on bread, 
sometimes fresh meat 

They could subsist, but not pay rent 


cheese, bacon, and 


Certainly, and well 


Supposing the family to consist of the above 
number, and to receive the pay as above 
stated, I think they would, with the help 
of a good garden (which they are supplied 
with in this parish), live very comfortably, 
at least in a manner very satisfactory to 
themselves, and might partake of all the 
necessaries of life 

With difficulty, rent being high; the food is 
chiefly wheaten bread, and occasionally meat 


Yes; on good seconds flour, pork or bacon, 
cheese and butter, some tea, and occasionally 
butcher’s meat 

Yes, sufficiently well 


Yes; on seconds flour, bread, vegetables, and 
the cheap parts of beef and bacon 

The families are in the habit of so subsisting ; 
though in this parish there is a good deal of 
charity ; the labourers here are used to eat 
animal food, and could’ not do upon oat- 
meal, &c., as in some places ; bacon is their 
usual food 

If they had the above earnings they could 
live well 


They could not 


Yes; meat once a day, with bread and vege- 
tables, but no beer 
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Name of Place and of Respondent. | 


Edenbridge— 
J. Holmden, farmer and 
assistant overseer under 
direction of the Vestry 
Kgerton— 
T. Betts 
Farningham— 
R. Smith 
Gillingham— 
S. Baker 


Goudhurst— 
S. Johnson, churchwarden ; 


J. Bates, overseer 
G. Miller 


St. Michael, Harbledon— 

J. Sanderson, churchwarden 
Harrietsham — 

N. Murton, churchwarden 
Hartlip— 

W. Bland, jun., overseer 
Hawkhurst— 
J. Cobb 
Higham— 

T. Bentley 


St. Lawrence (Isle of Thanet)— 
G. Bedford, churchwarden 
Lenham— 
C. Parkin, vicar 
G. Powell, churchwarden 


J. Payne, assistant overseer 


Lewisham— 
G. Southorn and J. Goodwin, 
overseers 
Marden— 
P. Le Geyt, vicar and J.P. 
St. John, Margate (Isle of 
Thanet)— 


D. Jarvis, churchwarden 
Milstead— 
J. A. Tylden, Manor House 


Marston— > 
J. Poore, rector and J.P. 





Answers. 


We consider they cannot subsist on their 
earnings 


Yes; on wheaten bread, 
bacon, &c. 
They may live well with good management 


cheese, butter, and 


Where they have constant employment, and 
a cottage and garden at a low rent, they 
can, having generally two hogs for winter 
store, and an ample supply of potatoes, and 
every appearance of comfort 


Barely 


The standard of comfort being high with us, 
the food of a labouring man is almost 
universally meat and bread, and of the 
members of his family, good wheaten bread, 
with butter and cheese 

Bread, meat, and vegetables when employed 


Not without parochial assistance occasionally 


Certainly ; on meat and pork once a day, 
bread, potatoes, and butter, tea and water 
Yes; on wholesome food 


Yes, if in regular work; on wheaten bread, 
potatoes, and other vegetables; meat 
moderately, cheese, butter, and tea. By 
economical management these can be had 

Yes; having the advantage of cheap fish and 
potatoes 

I think they might; on bread, cheese, or 
butter, tea, and occasionally salt pork 

They can buy more food now wheat is about 
8s. per bushel for 2s. 6d. than they could 
for 3s. 6d. when wheat was about 158. 

I think they could; they could subsist on 
bread, cheese, bacon, suet puddings, and 
potatoes 

It is conceived the family could subsist, with 
proper economy, on the ordinary food of 
such a labourer 

Yes; with meat twice a week 


On good substantial food 


They could, on bread and cheese, meat occa- 
sionally, particularly pickled pork; they 
mostly keep a pig 

Hardly possible to answer, from the uncer- 
tainty of employment 
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‘Preston, near Faversham— 
G. Hilton 


St. Peter the Apostle (Isle of 
Thanet)— 
J. Trecothick 
Rodmersham— 
W. J. Lushington, J.P. 


Rolvenden— 
R. W. Forbes, J.P. 


Speldhurst— 

W. Hook, assistant overseer 
Sundridge— 

G. D’Oyley, rector 
Tenterden— 

J. Exall, vestry clerk 
Thurnham— 

C. Wayth 
Tonbridge — 

A. Akers, J.P. 


R. W. Blencowe, J.P. 
T. Catt, master of the poorhouse 
Westerham— 

A. Allan, assistant overseer 
West Wickham— 

C. ¥. Farnely, rector and J.P. 
Wilmington— 

A. Selby, churchwarden 

T. Chapman, overseer 
Wye— 


T. R. Barnes, overseer 
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I conceive it might, principally on bread, 
cheese, and butter, with occasionally pork 
and other meat 

They can while in health ; their meat will be 
chiefly pork 


They can; on wheaten bread, meat, bacon, 
cheese, butter, tea, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables 

I think they may, eating bread, butter, and 
cheese moderately, and a little animal food, 
pork and bacon, butcher’s meat seldom, 
beer rarely 

No 


Yes, with proper economy ; chiefly on bacon, 
bread, and potatoes ; 
They cannot 


On very scanty food 


Yes; after deducting for rent, wood, soap, 
candles, &c., they might have 5 gallons of 
flour, potatoes, butter, tea, sugar, cheese, 
salt, and pepper; and nearly once a week a 
dinner of bacon 

They could, on a low rate of food 

According to the wife’s management 

Yes; some better than others, according to 
their care 

Yes; on bread, and occasionally meat 


They could subsist on these earnings, and on 
good food 


I am unable to say 








Wrotham— Yes 
G. Moore 
SUFFOLK. 
-Barningham— Not on such food as the labourer ought to 


G. Hunt, rector 
Great Bealings— 
E. Moore, J.P. 


Benhall— 

R. Brightwell overseer 
Blything Hundred— 

H. N. Pence, J.P. 


Chediston— 
G. Robinson 


live on 

Chiefly on bread, butter, cheese, potatoes, and 
tea and sugar; if prudent, a pig or two 

'may be reared in the year, affording meat 
two or three times a week 

They could subsist 


Certainly; and might occasionally enjoy a 
piece of meat, dry bread and potatoes being 
now their only food 

I never calculated 
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SuFFroLK—Contd. 





Name of Place and of Respondent. 


Clare— 

W. Territt, LL.D., land pro- 
prietor and resident 

Debenham— 

E. Dow and R. Simpson, 

churchwardens 
Earlsoham and surrounding dis- 
trict— 

J. H. Groome, rector 

Euston (Suffolk) and Potterspury 
(Northampton)— 
J. Cooper, land agent 
Farnham— 
R. Keen, overseer 
St. Peter, Felsham— 

T. Anderson, Felsham Rec- 
tory, whose answers also 
apply to the Hundreds of 
Thedwestry and Thingoe 

Halesworth— 
J. Carr, assistant overseer 
Haveringham Parish and Blyth- 
ing Hundred— 
A. Collett, rector 
Hunston— 

C. Porcher, Hunston Hall, 

with the advice of overseer 
Kesgrave— 
R. N. Shawe, J.P. 


Kettleburgh— 
G. Turner 


All Saints, Lawshall— 
N. Colvill, D.D., rector and 
J.P. 
Laxfield— 
J. Goodwin, vestry clerk 
Livermere— 
J. M. Rodwell, overseer and 
churchwarden 
Nayland— 
M. Harrison, curate 


Pakenham— 
J. Aldridge, overseer 
Ringsfield— 
J. Garden, surveyor, Redis- 
ham Hall 





Answers. 


Constant employment would find them a 
wretched subsistence, but this is not ob- 
tained. Bread and potatoes are their food 

We think they could ; wheaten bread, cheese, 
and pork 


They might, perhaps; but their food would 
be barely sufficient, consisting almost en- 
tirely of bread, cheese, butter, and tea 

It would supply, with provident habits, all 
necessary food for health and strength 


Yes, if employment could be found regular, 
agreeable to Questions 12 and 13 

A man in constant work, and a wife, with 
four children, could subsist on their earn- 
ings 


I think they could not subsist, even on the 
meanest fare 

They do subsist ; their food is wheaten bread, 
cheese, and butter, tea, no beer, occasionally 
pork, if the labourer can purchase a pig to rear 

Yes; on potatoes, bread, vegetables, and 
probably the pork of their own pig 


The family subsist on these earnings; their 
food is bread, cheese, and pork; beer, which 
they generally brew themselves ; almost all 
have pigs and a small plot of garden ground 

Supposing the average to be what I have 
stated in answer to Query 10, I think they 
could live upon it on the usual food, bread 
and cheese, dumplings, pudding, some butter, 
potatoes, turnips, &c., but very little meat, 

A family, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
two children, might subsist on these earn- 
ings; bread and potatoes 

If the children are taken away at the age of 
11 years 

Yes; wheat flour, pork occasionally, and 
vegetables — 


They could live on the best wheaten bread at 
2s. 6d. a peck, meat occasionally, tea, and a 
small quantity of butter and cheese, and 
potatoes 

Yes; and on wholesome, nutritious food 


The family could subsist on the wages, using 
meal, and meat once a week. Labourers 
are bad managers; none, I believe, use 
meal, and gin and beer are preferred to 
meat, being more inclined to indulge them- 
selves at the alehouse than enjoy themselves 
with their families at home 
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SuFFoLtK—Contd. 





Name of Place and of Respondent. 


Rougham— 
R. Bevan, J.P. 


Semer— 
C. Cooke, rector 
Stanstead— 
R. Mapleloft, churchwarden 
and J.P. 
[ Answer refers in general to whole 
Eastern Division of Suffolk | 
Stradbrooke— 
A. Gissing and H. Jeffries, 
churchwardens 
Stradbrooke and Eastern Division 
of Suffolk— 
Lord Stradbrooke 
[ Answer refers in general to whole 
Eastern Division of Suffolk] 
Great Waldingfield— 
F. Cresswell, rector 


Walsham le Willows— 

Z. Brook, assistant overseer 
Whatfield— 

F. Calvert, rector 


Wickham Market— 
J. Lewin, churchwarden 


Worlingworth— 
EH. Barlee, clerk and J.P. 


Answers. 


Many do subsist on this, God only knows 
how; and out of this much goes to the 
beer house, which might be laid by 

Not without assistance 


The family making these earnings would 
receive no parochial assistance unless the 
price of flour was higher than 2s. 9d. per 
stone 


Nothing can be said as to earnings. Fine 
flour is now used, and to their loss, and not 
meal as formerly 

A family of six would live well on 14s. a 
week 


The family would earn 317. 3s. a year; if on 
parish allowance they would have by scale 
11s. weekly, and for the year 281. 125.; 
2l, 11s. is consequently the excess above a 
bare existence 

They could not subsist on their earnings 


Every labourer who has a wife and more than 
three children receives relief for the support 
of all children above that number 

A good-managing cottage wife keeps the family 
with the best wheaten bread, potatoes, some 
meat, tea, sugar, and many other little neces- 
saries; but a bad manager can hardly pro- 
vide anything but bread, sometimes short of 
that, and generally all in rags, while the 
others are as well clothed as fed 

With the help of a garden, potatoes, &c., they 
might; they would rarely taste meat, and, 
except in harvest time, no beer 
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Statement showing the Increase of the different Groups of the Census in England and Wales 
between 1851 and 1881 (see note appended). 





























1851. 1861. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
T. Professional class ..... 285,440 71,195 356,635] 385,345 96,612 481,957 
11. Domestic 3» | 3,044,843 | 6,897,448 | 9,942,291} 3,473,916 | 7,952,804] 11,426,720 
Lit) Commercial: ~,,.\....| 466,846 61,753 528,599] 585,420 38,290 623,710 
EVACACTICUMMYAL 3:0). 4...) 1,637 73 452,280 | 2,084,153] 1,631,652 378,802 | 2,010,454 
v. Industrial 59 eee] 2,040,172 | 1,509,972 | 4,231,144 | 3,262,510 | 1,565,889 | 4,828. 


vi. Indefinite and non- 


productive class ‘ar 481,051 ) 308,736 784,787) 437,416 257,568 694,984 














—_—. 


Total all persons ....| 8,781,225 | 9,146,384 | 17,927,609] 9,776,259 | 10,289,965} 20,066,22 
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1871. 1881. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

1. Professional class ...| 486,118 197,984 684,102] 450,955 196,120 647,075 
11. Domestic 9» el 3,949,029 | 9,174,703 | 13,123,732] *258,508 | *1,545,302 | *1,803,810 
m1. Commercial ,,_... 758,187 57,237 815,424 960,661 19,467 980,128 
Iv. Agricultural ,, ....) 1,470,442 373,725 | 1,844,167] 1,318,344 64,840} 1,383,184 
v. Industrial go!) esef 3,615,929 | 1,657,916) 5,273,643] 4,795,178 | 1,578,189] 6,373,350 


vi. Indefinite and non- \ 


productive class... 779,431 191,767 971,198 | *4,856,256 | *9,930,619 [*14,786,875 























oo 


Total all persons. ....| 11,058,934 | 11,653,332 | 22,712,266 | 12,639,902 | 18,334,537 | 25,974,439 





* The “ Domestic ’’ and “ Indefinite” classes are not comparable with previous years. 





Nore to Appenpix G. 


The figures in this table are not those actually published in the 
census returns for the years named. An attempt has been made 
to obtain figures which can be properly compared with each other. 
The changes that have been made in the census returns from time 
to time make a comparison of actual figures impossible. 

In the censuses of 1811 and 1821 the persons engaged in the 
various occupations were enumerated by families and not by 
individuals, but the subdivisions appear to have been only three, 
viz., families chiefly employed in agriculture; families chiefly 
employed in trade, manufacture, or handicraft; and families not 
included in the two preceding classes. The returns were made by 
the overseers of the poor, and they seem to have been in the habit 
of returning miners, road makers, and other labourers who were 
employed harvesting, as engaged in agriculture, because in the 
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earlier enumerations no place had been left for such workers 
amongst the occupied classes. In 1831 a return of the occupations 
by families and by males of 20 years of age and upwards was 
obtained. In 1841 the enumerators took each man’s description of 
himself. In 1851 instructions were printed on the schedules sent 
to the householders, at the same time that elaborate instructions 
were sent to the enumerators and registrars, and by these means 
the return of the occupations of the people was believed to have 
been greatly improved, although it-is allowed to have been far 
from perfect. The instructions issued in 1851 appear to have been 
followed very generally in the censuses of 1861 and 1871, with of 
course such improvements as experience had pointed out. The 
classification (of the returns) of 1851 was revised by Dr. Farr for 
the census of 1861, but very few alterations appear to have been 
made, although a great deal was written about the classification. 

Several alterations were made in the classification used for the 
_ census of 1881, of which the following are the chief :— 

Persons who described themselves as retired, as well as persons 
over 60 in workhouses, and all patients in lunatic asylums, were 
excluded from the occupations in which they had been formerly 
engaged. 

Artisans in Government employment were included under the 
craft at which they worked in 1881, but as civil servants in 1871. 

Persons who returned themselves as in the yeomanry or militia 
are entered as soldiers. 

Beersellers, innkeepers, and others whose business it is to 
provide board and lodging, were included in the domestic class in 
1871, but in the industrial class in 1881; and all persons engaged 
in laundry work are included in the domestic class in 1881, but 
with makers of dress in 1871. 

In 1881 clerks engaged in factories were classed under clerks, 
but in 1871 they were included with persons engaged in the 
occupation to which the manufacture carried on in the factory 
gave rise. 

The number of agricultural labourers was probably more 
accurately ascertained in 1881 than before, because special atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of defining the particular kind of 
labour in which the labourer was employed, whereas the term 
labourer had been used very indefinitely in previous censuses. 

In 1881 persons whose occupations were described in general 
or vague terms as general labourer, artisan, apprentice, &c., were 
included in the industrial class, whereas in 1871 they were included 
in the “indefinite and non-productive class.” 
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Discussion on Mr. Girren’s Paper. 


Mr. W. J. Harris had no doubt that Mr. Giffen was correct in 
concluding that the rate of wages was higher than it was fifty 
years ago, but there were certain compensating facts which he had 
not taken into account. For instance, although the rate of wages 
might now be nominally higher, yet there were certain advantages 
in past times which workmen enjoyed in the shape of perquisites, 
such as a meal given in, or firing, or a certain quantity of beer or 
cider during working hours, which they did not enjoy at the 
present time; and moreover, they were not then liable to the same 
expenses in contributing to various objects which they were now 
compelled to subscribe to; amongst these he would mention the 
compulsory education of their children, trades unions, benefit and 
friendly societies, and the like. Formerly there was no co-opera- 
tion amongst the labouring classes for the purpose of keeping one 
another out of the poor house, and that was the reason why at a 
certain period of their history the poor houses were so lamentably 
filled with occupants. He was very uncertain whether the total 
wages earned by a family before 1838 were not as much as they 
were in many country districts in England at the present time. 
It was not only the earnings of the young girls, but also the 
earnings of the young boys, whom the Education Act now compelled 
to be at school, that in those days assisted the family maintenance. 
It was very true, as Mr. Giffen stated, that agricultural labour now 
formed a smaller proportion of the general labour of the country, 
but every man who earned more in the great cities did so under 
very great disadvantages. Their lives were not so healthy; they 
had larger doctor’s bills, and their rents were much heavier. And 
though wages were higher now, they were in many instances only 
nominally so. Men were not earning as much as their nominal 
wages indicated. Large numbers were out of work altogether, and 
immense numbers were working short time. The nominal rate of 
wages was kept up by trades unionism, and those who were out 
of work were to a certain extent supported by those who were 
in work. Present wages were therefore not a fair representation 
of the real earnings of the people. 


Mr. J. S. Jeans was very glad to be able to bear testimony to 
the value of the paper read by Mr. Giffen. He thought it would 
have been better if a little more attention had been given to the 
subject of the effect of the reduction or the lessening of hours of 
labour on rates of wages. There could be no greater mistake made 
than to take the mere money payment in any country or occupation 
as a standard of the well-being of the operative. In England the 
hours of labour had been reduced concurrently with a considerable 
increase in the rate of wages to a greater extent perhaps than in 
any other country. In most other European countries though the 
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money increase in wages over the last fifty years had perhaps been 
fully equal to that which had obtained here, they had not materially 
reduced the hours of labour except where they had made special 
provision for regulating the hours of children’s employment in 
factories. That was a very important consideration, for if they 
took for example the cotton trade, they would find that the cost of 
any given quantity of cotton was made up of certain elements of 
which wages did not form more than 30 to 35 per cent. In this 
country cotton mills were run for a very much shorter period per 
day than in most continental factories, and the result of that was 
to give the continental manufacturer a very considerable pull 
over his English rivals, which was being more and more felt, 
seeing that the average reduction of the hours of labour had added 
from 15 to 25 per cent. to the nominal increase of wages. He 
thought Mr. Giffen might have made a little more of the subject of 
the variation from period to period in the amount of taxation, and 
the amount that working men had to pay in respect of house rent 
and other circumstances, as mentioned by Mr. Harris. There 
could be no doubt that although wheat and many other com- 
modities of life had fallen, there had at the same time been a 
concurrent increase in many other necessary items of the cost of 
living. He could not quite agree with Mr. Harris in his remarks 
as to the course that the wages of agricultural labourers had 
followed over the last fifty years. If Mr. Harris would refer to the 
reports of the Agricultural Commission, he would find certain 
tables given which showed the actual wages paid on large farms 
for each year over that period, and the wages paid during the last 
five or six years, were considerably higher than at any former 
period. He should like to see steps taken by the Government of 
this country, as in France and other countries, with a view to 
putting the exact circumstances of the working classes from year to 
year clearly before the country, for at present there were really no 
materials upon which a judgment of solid value could be formed 
with regard to matters of that kind. Mr. Giffen had referred to 
the rates of wages published in the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of 
the United Kingdom.” ‘That work, however, only appeared once 
in three years, and even when it did appear the data given as to 
rates of wages left much to be desired. He had frequently 
consulted it, and found that although the returns given as to wages 
were no doubt reliable and valuable so far as they went, they lacked 
uniformity. They found that one year the rates paid to cotton 
operatives, blacksmiths, gasworks operatives, &c., were given for 
one town, and in the next year for another, so that a continuous 
and uniform comparison could not be made. If the Board of Trade 
would do a little more towards helping in that direction it would 
be a great advantage. 


Professor Leong Levi said the Society was greatly indebted to 
Mr. Giffen for one of its most valuable papers. He thought that 
Mr. Giffen in selecting the last fifty years for an investigation on 
the progress of the working classes, did not mean to fix the 
starting point exactly at 1835. The question was whether the 
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working classes within that period where economically better than 
they were in the previous like period, or were they worse? First 
of all, were they positively better ? One fact was certain, that their 
earning power was greater, not actually in all cases by the rate of 
wages, but being paid largely by piece work, by the greater 
amount of work they were able to produce. Taking their present 
weekly earnings as compared with what they earned fifty years 
ago, the increase was actually from 30 to 60 per cent. Secondly, 
not only did they earn more, but they worked less, for within the 
last fifty years the Factory Acts had been introduced, which 
had renduced by 20 per cent. the amount of time given to 
labour. Then, thirdly, there was no doubt that they were con- 
suming more. They were able with the same amount of money 
to get a great deal more food and clothing than they could years 
ago. ‘The prices of most articles of food and drink were certainly 
less, and although rents and meat were dearer, there was a con- 
siderable economy on the whole. On the other hand, the expendi- 
ture of the working classes now included items which were not 
required before: education, recreation, travelling, and the like, 
Again, working men enjoyed a higher status than they did fifty 
years ago, and with that higher status there was an increasing 
responsibility and an increasing expenditure ; if therefore the rise in 
their income was notin all cases equivalent to the invreased respon- 
sibilities, they might be in some cases worse, but in the majority of 
cases they were a great deal better. Taking them as a whole, his 
impression was that the labouring classes were much more elevated 
in character, intellectually, socially, and politically, than ever they 
were before. There was greater equality in the classes of the 
population, and they could scarcely find a difference between the 
great mass of the labouring classes and the lower middle or even 
the higher middle class. The houses of the working classes were 
better furnished, a larger proportion of them belonged to the men 
themselves, and the health of their children was better; they had a 
larger amount of money in the savings banks, and he would also 
add, they were, on the whole, more thrifty and careful. Mr. Giffen 
had abundantly proved that within the last fifty years or there- 
abouts, the labouring classes had immensely improved their position. 


Mr. Bengamin Jones said he should have been very glad if 
Mr. Gitfen’s picture was a true one, but he did not think it was. 
He did not think that his arguments or facts, if they were facts, 
went far to prove the conclusions that Mr. Giffen arrived at in his 
paper two years ago, and which he had now repeated. He had 
explained his reasons for taking the period of fifty years, but why 
did not he keep to it? In trying to verify some of his figures, he 
(Mr. Jones) could not come to the conclusion that Mr. Giffen had 
taken all his figures with that strict attention to the year 1833 
that he might have done. It was not that the figures were 
unobtainable, because on reference to the books mentioned by 
Mr. Giffen, he found that they contained figures somewhat at 
variance with the figures given in the paper. For instance, in the 
case of carpenters, he had taken the figures with reference to 
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Manchester and Glasgow, but omitted London, Mr. Porter in his 
work gave not only Manchester and Glasgow, but London, or at 
any rate Greenwich Hospital, and showed that there the difference 
in the rate of wages was only 6s. 103d. as against 10s. and 12s. in 
the north. No doubt, as Mr. Giffen stated, there had been a 
tendency to equalise wages throughout the country, owing to the 
ereater facilities for locomotion, but he had not taken sufficient 
notice of that fact in reckoning the percentages of increase. If he 
were to compare London, he would find that the increase in wages 
bad been nothing lke so great as in the cases he had quoted. 
Fifty years ago carpenters received weekly wages probably all the 
year round; now the wages were hourly, and a man could be 
dismissed at a moment’s notice when the hour’s work was up, and 
therefore, although they might reckon so many hours a week for 
the man to earn 39s. 45d., it was a very rare thing for carpenters 
to earn full money. They had been told that artisans got better 
house accommodation for the extra rent they paid, but he thought 
the general testimony would be that in London, or in any of the 
large towns, that was not the case. Fifty years ago London was 
small, and a man could walk to his work; but now a carpenter 
wherever he lived had more or less throughout the year to take 
the train to get to his work, or else he had to be always on the 
move, which would entail great expense. Taking these things into 
consideration, it would be found that a great deal of the advance 
mentioned by Mr. Giffen ended in smoke. London compositors 
were mentioned by Porter as receiving in 1833 for book work 36s. 
a week, and for twenty years before that; but at the present time 
the wages for London compositors for book work was still 36s. a 
week, the difference was simply in the hours they worked; and 
against that they had the disadvantage of either living a good way 
from their work, and losing time running backwards and forwards, 
or on the other hand of paying very much higher rents. Mr. 
Giffen had said that the wages of children in Bradford was now 
11s. 6d. a week, as compared with 4s. 5d. fifty years ago, or an 
increase of 160 per cent.; he ought also to have stated that at that 
time the children had to go to work as soon as they could crawl; 
but now owing to the action of the elementary schools, children 
were not allowed to work until they were considerably older, and 
it was not what might be called a scientific statistical method to 
compare the earnings of mere babes of fifty years ago with the 
earnings of older children at the present time. Then another 
fact had been overlooked. In counting up the earnings they must 
bring into account everything that came into the family, whether 
through the baby or the poor laws,; for what difference did it make 
to the working man, as far as money was concerned in those days, 
whether he got 6s. for his own labour, and 1s. for one child, and 
1s. for another child, and 6s. from the poor house, or whether he 
got 14s. for his own labour? There was only the same income 
coming into the family, and there was the same income to be spent. 
A still more serious point in connection with Mr. Giffen’s statistics 
was this. In his address two years ago he gave the wazes of 
seamen in sailing ships in 1850, and compared them with the 
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wages of seamen in steam ships in 1883, that showed a very fair 
increase of from 25 to 70 per cent.; but why should able seamen 
in sailing vessels be compared with able seamen in steam vessels ? 
If he had taken the able seamen’s wages in sailing vessels in 1883, 
it would have made this difference, that while, in 1850 they varied 
from 40s. to 50s., in 1883 they were 60s. in five cases, and 65s. in 
the others; whereas Mr. Giffen put them at from 65s. to 77s. 6d. 
That reduced the increase by somewhere about one half. Then 
came another extraordinary fact, that the same number of men 
had to man double the tonnage, and therefore they had to doa 
great deal more work, and he had not yet heard that the nine 
hours’ system had been applied to their seamen. And the most 
extraordinary fact still remained, viz., that Porter gives the wages 
of able seamen in 1833 as 60s. per month, or just the same in five 
cases out of six as in 1883. Looking at all the facts, he could not 
come to the conclusion that the working classes were twice as well 
off as they were fifty years ago. He was quite willing to agree 
that they were better off, but nothing like what had been stated. 
Twenty or 25 per cent. was the extreme, as far as he could get to 
know ; but at the same time he should be very glad to know that 
Mr. Giffen’s figures could be substantiated. 


Major Craiciz said he agreed that they ought in considering 
this question of the growth of wages, to consider also the growth of 
the entire income of the country, of which in the aggregate those 
wages formed so large a part. Now there was one column of both 
‘of the tables of total income employed in Mr. Giffen’s able paper, 
to contrast the year 1883 with 1843, with which he ventured to 
find fault. That was the column headed “agricultural income.” 
He could not quite follow how it was that the income tax income of 
the agricultural classes in Great Britain was either at the present 
time entered at go millions, or in 1843 at 63 millions. Major Craigie 
then entered into a long examination of the question of agricul- 
tural income, especially Schedule B, criticising Mr. Dudley Baxter’s 
figures, and concluding by saying that, speaking of course very 
roughly, he would on these grounds be disposed to take the present 
total income of the classes engaged in the ownership, occupation, 
and tillage of the land at nearer 150 millions than 220. 


Mr. Dayip Cuapwick said he took great interest in Mr. Giffen’s 
excellent paper, having himself in 1859 read a paper before the 
Society upon the subject, at the request of the late Mr. Newmarch. 
Mr. Giffen had not put forward quite as prominently as he might 
have done the fact, that while the working classes had undoubtedly 
benefited to a very large extent by an increase of wages, and by 
a reduction in the hours of labour, and a reduction in the price of 
food generally, they had on the other hand suffered materially 
from increased house rents. The actual rent of a working man’s 
house in many of the manufacturing districts and in London had 
nearly doubled in the last fifty years. Many of the points men- 
tioned by Mr. Jones might be more fully considered. When he 
ascertained and collated the wages in two hundred trades for the 
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period of twenty years from 1839 to 1859, and came to consider 
the manner in which the workmen spent their wages in each of 
those periods, he found that it was necessary to ascertain not the 
wholesale prices, but the retail prices which the workman had to 
pay for the articles of food and clothing which he purchased. 


Mr. StepHEN Bovrne said, valuable as the paper was, it would 
have been far more beneficial if it had shown the progressive 
movement through the fifty years, for it was more important to 
know how the case stood five years ago as compared with the 
present moment, that we might predicate what it was likely to be 
five years hence. The whole history of economics showed that 
the condition of the country had varied most essentially of late 
years, and in all plans for the future it was more important to 
look at the progress that had been going on than at the stages of 
two distant periods. What was wanted was not comparisons as 
to specific rates of wages, so much as the general result of the 
proportion which actually existed between the wages and their 
purchasing power, and between the whole expenditure and the 
actual earnings. With regard to expenditure he had no doubt the 
working classes were in an infinitely better position than they 
were fifty years ago, and that in point of fact the thriving 
members of the community were the better class of the artisans 
and wage earners of the present day. They had no doubt a very 
large expenditure to incur; it might be called artificial, but still 
the amount of their earnings was the result of that artificial 
expenditure which they or others of their class were led into. 
Increased economy or thrift, such as they no doubt would wish to 
see practised throughout the whole community, would result in an 
over production of goods that might more than neutralise any 
benefit which the individuals would receive. The real truth of 
the condition of the country was this: they wanted to utilise its 
vacant spaces elsewhere, and to be able to use the produce of their 
labour at home as it was used abroad. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitton said allusion had been made of aids to 
wages in the shape of allowances at harvest time and perquisites of 
different kinds. He had not found any reason to believe that such 
irregular additions to wages were greater now than in former times. 
He demurred to the assumption that the reduction in the hours ef 
labour was also a reduction of the productive power of the 
labourer. He had certainly found some active and intelligent 
managers of labour, who were convinced that the amount of work 
that they got in their short hours was equal in efficiency and 
quantity to that which was obtained by the longer hours of the 
continent. 


Mr. Wittiam Minter suggested that the debate should be 
adjourned. This was the most interesting paper he had ever heard 
read to the Society, and he was sure nothing would give them 
greater pleasure than to spend another evening in its discussion. 
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Mr. R. Girrun said he should rather demur to that suggestion, 
as it would be difficult to give another evening to the subject. As 
far as the criticisms had gone, he might say to begin with he agreed 
very much with what Mr. Bourne had said, that it would be very 
desirable to give particulars as to intermediate periods, and to show 
the progress from period to period. They must however do one 
thing at a time. He had done the most that he could do under 
the conditions imposed on him by other engagements, and if some 
gentleman would take the trouble to do as Mr. Bourne suggested, 
he would be the most happy to congratulate him on his labours. 
With reference to what Major Craigie had said, no doubt if Mr. 
Dudley Baxter was in fault, having followed his plan, there would 
be some mistake in what he (Mr. Giffen) had now done, but that 
would not much affect anything that he had placed before them. 
He should be quite content to take the figures upon Mr. Baxter’s 
responsibility, but for the present purpose the comparison that he 
made was not affected by Major Craigie’s criticism, which would 
not alter any of the main conclusions at which he had arrived. 
The conclusions they were dealing with were so large, that any 
correction which could be induced by a minor criticism of that kind 
would not materially affect the broad conclusions that had been 
reached. He agreed with Mr. Jeans that the rates of wages which 
had been published in the “ Miscellaneous Statistics”? should be 
improved, but he believed that as far as they went these statistics 
of wages were the best that at present existed. Great care was 
taken to give the number of hours which the workmen laboured 
in each case, and care was also taken as far as possible to show 
what the percentage of labourers was at each rate of wages—a 
matter very much neglected in many of the statistics that he had 
seen. Of course he was not responsible for the fact that they were 
only published once every three years, because he had done what 
he could to get many of these imperfections removed, and if he 
were not successful, all he could say was that he was not respon- 
sible. He should Jike very much indeed if public opinion would 
make it necessary that fuller and more particular accounts of 
wages should be published than were published in those records. 
Coming to Mr. Jones, who had dealt more with the previous 
paper read two years ago than the present one, he would point out 
that a great deal of what Mr. Jones had said did not apply to the 
kind of comparisons which he was instituting. Mr. Jones’s 
criticism was entirely confined to the comparison of given employ- 
ments, but what the paper stated was that one of the things. they 
had to take into account in a comparison of that kind was, that 
the people at the higher rate of wages had increased at a greater 
rate than the people at the lower rates, and it followed that if the 
rate of wage for each class had not improved so very much, yet that 
would imply a much greater improvement for the whole mass of the 
people, just because the proportion of the people at the lower rates 
had been diminishing. Mr. Jones’s objection to his figures did not 
apply, because, as he explained, he confined himself to a particular 
record, selected quite impartially. It was always extremely 
important to compare similar things with similar things, so that it 
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should not be possible for any one to say that selections were made 
from a wide field to suit a particular case. He took what he could 
from that particular field, and did the best he could with the 
comparison. With reference to the omission of Greenwich 
Hospital building wages fifty years ago, he should be very glad 
indeed if Mr. Jones, or any workman’s union, would find out from 
any authority what the real builder’s wages in London were fifty 
years ago, and compare them with similar records at the present 
time. But what he had before him was that the Greenwich 
Hospital wages were not the same things, as far as he could judge, 
as the wages in the London building trade, which he was able to 
get from the “ Miscellaneous Statistics,” at the present time, and 
it would not have been a proper comparison to take Greenwich 
Hospital wages fifty years ago-and place -them ‘beside builders’ 
wages obtained in another way at the present time. Of course 
even if it should come out that the increase of wages was very little 
in particular trades, what they had..to-remember was: that, London 
had been growing disproportionately to the rest of the kingdom, 
and that the mere fact of such a great and disproportionate increase 
in London would prove that there was a very large increase in 
builder’s wages generally, because the wages:in London were so 
much higher than in the rest of the country.. With regard to com- 
positors, they were not in the records he had used, and therefore 
did not come into the comparison which he was able to make. 
He should be very glad if areal comparison of compositors’ wages 
for a long series of years were to be published. Mr. Jones himself 
did not appear to be quite candid in his references. He referred 
specially to the book trade, but he said nothing of the newspaper 
trade, which in London at least was very important, if not more 
important than the book trade. He was-not at all sure whether, 
if he was to compare newspaper wages now with those fifty years 
ago, he would not find a very different state of things from what 
Mr. Jones had described. He was told that at the present 
moment there were very few compositors in London earning 
less than from 4J. to 4/. 10s. a week in the newspaper offices. 
Objection had been raised to the comparison of the wages of 
seamen in sailing vessels fifty years ago with the wages of 
seamen in steamers now. The obvious reason for the comparison 
was that the best seamen now were in steamers and not in sailing 
ships. The number of sailing ships was so much decreasing, that 
it would be quite unfair to compare the first class seamen of fifty 
years ago, who were in the first class sailing ships, with seamen 
who were now to some extent in an inferior class of sailing ships, 
and omit altogether the same class employed in the steamers. It 
seemed to him that to make a fair comparison of seamen’s wages, 
they must compare first class ships of fifty years ago with first 
class ships now, and these were now mainly steamers and not 
sailing ships. With regard to the children, Mr. Jones said the 
comparison was unfair, that the children fifty years ago included 
babes, and these babes had been excluded by the new Act. As far 
as he could judge, the tendency to employ women and children 
was rather increasing than otherwise, and although the children 
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were not employed at so early an age as formerly, there were more 
of them employed, and as they commenced at a much later period 
they were much more fit, and contributed more to the family. 
With reference to house accommodation and rent, he dealt so fully 
with that in the previous paper that he need not go into it again. 
The evidence seemed very conclusive, taking the country all over, 
that‘ the chief cause of the increase of house rent must have been: 
the improvement of the houses and of the accommodation. They 
might be able to show in the centre of London that there was some 
disadvantage in that respect, but there was still great improve- 
ment,:and the working man had more to spend than he had 
before. : 


The‘ PresipENT said he was sure whatever difference of opinion 
there might be with regard to any point in Mr. Giffen’s paper, 
there was a universal consensus of thanks to him for having 
presented so valuable a paper to the Society. 
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I proposr in the following paper to deal with the statistics: of 
suicide in England and Wales. The subject is by no means a new 
one,* and indeed I had occasion myself to handle it to a certain 
extent some few years ago. I propose, however, on the present 
occasion to increase very widely the numerical basis of observation, 
and also more especially I propose to include in my inquiry a 
branch of the subject which has scarcely yet obtained more than 
cursory attention, namely, the relation of suicide to occupation. 

For convenience the paper will be divided into two parts, in 
one of which the amount, and in the other the method, of suicide 
will be considered ; and in both parts, whether dealing with amount 
or method, the subject will be considered in relation to age, sex, 
and occupation. Some remarks will also be made upon the relation 
of suicide to season. . 


I.—Amount of Suicide. 


In the course of the twenty-six years 1858-83 the deaths of 
no fewer than 42,630 persons, a number equivalent to the entire 
population of a considerable town, such for instance as Cheltenham 
or Reading, were registered in England and Wales as having been 
caused by suicide. This number, moreover, was doubtlessly very 
far below the true figure, for those deaths of course alone are 
entered in our registers as suicidal, which have been declared to be 


* Morselli in his well known treatise gives some tables relating to suicide in 
England and Wales. Thus there is a table (p. 217) giving the suicide-rates per 
million living for each sex at successive age-periods; and another table (p. 69) 
giving the monthly proportion of suicides in London. But the former table is 
based on the returns of only ten years (1861-70), and the latter on those of only 
two (1836-37). 
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such by a coroner’s jury; while, as we are all aware, what with 
the precautions for concealment often taken by the deceased them- 
selves, and what with the kindly reticence of friends, and the 
sympathetic connivance of coroners and juries, a very considerable 
number of deaths are ascribed to accident, or are returned under 
the open heading of “found dead,” which were in reality cases of 
self-destruction. 

There is, however, so far as can be seen, no reason to suppose 
that the under-statement thus caused will be greater in one sex 
than in the other, or in some age-periods or some occupations 
more than in the rest, so that while it must be admitted that our 
figures under-state the actual rates of suicide, yet they may be 
accepted as representing with ‘sufficient accuracy the proportional 
rates in the respective sexes, age-periods, and occupations. 

Thereis perhaps:an exception ‘to be made‘to this general state- 
ment. It is not impossible, nor indeed improbable, that the 
amount» of concealment may vary with the social standing, being 
greater:an the upper than in the lower classes of the community ; 
and, if this be so, the suicide-rates of men engaged in the higher 
professions will be under-stated to:a greater extent than those of 
men engaged in lower industries and callings. This possible cause 
of error is, however, of but small importance; for, as will be seen 
hereafter, the suicide-rates of the upper and the professional 
classes are considerably higher than those of the less educated 
groups, and consequently any correction that would have to be 
made for differences in under-statement would in no wise efface the 
contrast between the educated ‘and the uneducated classes, but 
would.on the contrary increase it. 

Suicide-rates in relation to. Age—The: suicide-rate in the first 
ten years of life iso; for though in the twenty-six years one or 
two ‘suicides were registered of children between 5 and 10 years 
of age, they were too-few’to give a rate of o°5 per million living, 
‘and+consequeutly do not appear in a table where decimals are 
omittedy.and whole numbers only are taken to represent the rates. 
After the,tenth year is passed the suicide-rate reaches whole 
numbers, and then rises, as is shown in Table I, steadily in each 
successive age-period, reaching its maximum in the 55—65 years 
period of life, when, after remaining almost stationary for another 
decennial period, it again falls. It would appear as though when 
the expectation of life becomes small the value attached to it 
becomes greater; or it may be that, before this advanced age is 
reached, those who are unable to withstand the shock of adversity 
have been to a considerable extent weeded out, and that those 
who remain behind are on the average made of harder metal, that 
does not yield so rapidly to the pressure of despair. 
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- Tasie L.—Average Annual Suicides in England and: Wales at successive 
Age-Periods per Million Lives, 1858-83. 


Rates per Million. 





Age Period. See eee Pe = 
Pers ns. Males. Females. 
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Note.—In these rates decimals are not given, but»whole numbers only are 
taken. Thus, though in the twenty-six years there were foursuicides of 
children between 5 and 10 years of age, two of each sex, there is no rate given 
for that age-period, as the actual rate was less than.o’s per million. 





Be the explanation of the decrease of suicide at the more 
advanced ages what it may, it is to be noted’ that a somewhat 
similar decrease occurs in’ the lunacy-rate,-as measured by the 
proportion of persons admitted at each age-period into the asylums 
and other institutions under the observation of‘ the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. The lunacy-rate, or proportion of patients admitted at 
each age to the total population of similar ages, rises, like the 
suicide-rate, in the successive age-periods, until a maximum is 
reached; and then in the more advanced stages of life again 
declines. The lunacy-rate, however, presents some differences 
from the suicide-rate. It reaches its maximum at an earlier 
period, and its decline afterwards is less regular. 

Suicide-rates in relation to Sexz.—No less important than age in 
relation to the amount of suicide is sex. The suicide-rate for 
males, irrespective of age, in the twenty-six years 1858-83 was 
104 aunually per million living, while the rate for females, as 
given in Table I, was only 41. Nor does this represent correctly 
the full difference; for, as we have already seen, the suicide-rate 
increases enormously with the advance of age, and among women 
the proportion of individuals of advanced age is considerably 
greater than it is among males. In all comparisons between 
two bodies of persons, be they the inhabitants of two different 
countries, or persons engaged in different occupations, or, as in 
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the present case, persons of different sexes, one essential precau- 
tion to be taken by any one who aims at accuracy is correction 
for differences of age-distribution. If the age-distribution of the 
female population had been the same as the age-distribution of 
the males, the annual suicide-rate for females would have been 
39 per million, and not 41 as in the table. This then is the figure 
which we must put in comparison with the 104 or male rate; so 
that for equal numbers living, and having similar age-distribution, 
the male suicides are to the female suicides in the proportion of 104 
to 39, or 267 to 100. Without the correction for age-distribution 
the proportion would be 254 to 100. The difference in this case is 
not very great, and may seem unimportant, but it is necessary to 
insist upon it, because in many other cases, as for instance in the 
comparison of the death-rates in different occupations, to which 
we shall come presently, the neglect of this precaution would lead 
to utterly erroneous conclusions. 

The increase of the suicide-rate:in the successive age-periods, 
the attainment of a maximum in the 55—65 years period, the 
-shight decline in the next succeeding period,.and the rapid fall at 
the still more advanced ages, are phenomena common to both sexes 
(Table I); but with the following difference. The rise in the 
male rate until a maximum is reached is much more rapid, and 
the decline afterwards much: less rapid,.than the corresponding 
changes in the female rate; so: that the differences between the 
rates in the two sexes are much less: marked in the earlier age- 
periods than later on, as is shown ‘in the following: table, in which 
the female rate at each age-period is taken as 100, and the male 
rate reduced to the corresponding figure :— 


TaBLE II.—Proportion of Male Suicide-Rate to Female Suicide-Rate at 
successive Age-Periods. 
































Age-Period. Female Rate. Male Rate. 
DO eesttikediesce ss 100 133 
Lima deecsard 100 87 
20 EE SSE) 100 182 
ys Vaal 100 236 
SO eh canahivne 100 282 
MO. nhl ecdeiese. 100 263 
Bb pds ee 100 333 
ti eee 100 349 
TO has ceva one 100 360 
Sie SARL 100 491 





A glance at the figures in this table at once shows that the 
male and female rates diverge more and more widely with the 
advance of age, but that the regularity of the scale is broken at 
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two periods, namely in the 15—20 and in the 45—55 years periods, 
‘and that in the earlier of these two periods the female rate is 
actually higher than the male rate. The break in the scale at the 
45—55 years period marks the sudden shock given to the female 
system by the menopause or “ change of life;” while the exceptional 
inversion of the male and female rates in the 15—20 years period 
marks the conversion of the girl into the woman. This age-period, 
it may be noted, is not only the one and single age-period in which 
the suicide-rate for females is higher than the:rate for males, but 
is also the only period in which the general death-rate, as shown 
in the Registrar-general’s annual'returns, is higher in the former 
sex, and also is marked, as the census returns for 1881 show, by an 
exceptionally higher rate of lunaecy* for females than for males. 
That these concomitant features of this age-period, namely the 
higher suicide-rate, the higher death-rate, and the higher insanity- 
rate among females, are one and all determined by the establish- 
ment of puberty cannot be doubted; but, as regards the suicide- 
rate, 1t may also be pointed ont that the tendency to suicide 
increases, aS we have'seen, with: age, and that; though a girl and 
boy of 15 to 20 years of age may be of precisely the same age, when 
age is measured by mere lapse of time, yet that physiologically and 
pathologically the girl is:considerably the elder of the two, attain- 
ing both her sexual maturity and, as Mr. C. Roberts has shown, 
her full stature at an earlier date than does the boy. | 

The suicide-rates in Table I represent of course the chances 
of committing suicide in the course of a single year; and this 
chance, as we have seen, increases with each age-period up to 
almost the end of life. But not so with the total chance of 
ultimately dying by suicide; for, though the annual risk becomes 
greater and greater, the expectation of life diminishes in a still 
‘greater degree; and thus, after a certain age is reached, the total 
chance of suicidal end diminishes. Nevertheless the total chance 
of dying by suicide is much more considerable than would probably 
be supposed by any one who had not examined the question; 
few, for instance, would imagine that t out of every 119 young 
men who reach the age of 20 dies ultimately by his own hand. 
Yet such is the case. Were life insurance societies to insist 
rigorously upon their right to enforce the stipulation by which 
a policy becomes forfeited on suicide, the total chance of suicide 
at each successive year of life would be of some practical import- 
ance; and, even as it is, the question is not without interest, and 
consequently I have prepared the following table, which gives the 
total chance for each sex at several different stages in life. The 


* Exclusive of idiocy or imbecility. Cf. “Census Report,” 1881, vol iv, 
p. 67. 
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chances, be it remembered, are calculated for the entire population; 
were it possible to calculate them for certain selected occupations, 
or for the educated classes separately, the chances would be 
considerably greater. 


Tas.e III.—Chances at Different Ages of ultimately Dying by Suicide. 
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Suicide-rates in relation to Occupation We now come to that 
part of the subject with which it was the especial object of this 
inquiry to deal, namely, the influence of occupation upon suicide- 
rates. This is a branch of the subject which hitherto, owing to 
lack of the necessary data, has been ‘completely neglected in this 
country. It is true that, no less than forty-five years ago, Dr. Farr 
in the third annual report of the Registrar-general made some few 
cursory remarks upon the different amounts of suicide in different 
industries; but the material with which he was then able to deal 
consisted of only 168 suicides of persons of known occupation, and 
it was of course impossible to draw ‘any trustworthy conclusions 
from such scanty data. These remarks, however, of Dr. Farr 
constitute, with the exception of sundry calculations as to the rate 
of suicide in the army, for which official publications provide the 
necessary data, the sole literature, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, as to the influence of occupation upon suicide-rates in 
this country. } 

As however the subject is of considerable social interest, I 
have thought it worth while to spend a large amount of time and 
labour in gathering together material for its investigation. With 
that view I have gone through the death registers of England and 
Wales for six entire years (1878-83), namely, three years imme- 
diately preceding, and three years immediately following on the 
census of 1881, and have abstracted all the male deaths ascribed 
to suicide, with the occupation, age, and method employed. This 
gave me a basis of nearly g,ooo suicides of males with known 
occupations ; and these g,ooo deaths I then tabulated on one of 
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the same sheets, and with the same rules as to tabulation, as had 
served for the tabulation of the occupations of the living popula- 
tion in 1881. I could have wished that the basis obtained had 
been of a still wider extent, and I trust on some future occasion to 
obtain further material; but the time and labour required for 
going through the bulky death registers of this country are so 
great, that six complete years were as much as | could get through. 

Having thus got‘the number of registered suicides in each 
profession and industry an the six years, and having already the 
living population in each of them at practically the central point, 
namely, April, 1881, it was of course a. simple thing to calculate 
the annual suicides per:1;000 living in each occupation. But rates 
thus obtained would in reality be useless, and, what is worse, 
perfectly misleading, if used for purposes of. comparison between 
one occupation and. another. For, as has been abundantly shown, 
the lability to suicide depends in an enormous degree on age; and 
the age-distribution of the males employed differs very greatly 
indeed in different professions and industries. There are some 
occupations in which a considerable proportion of the employed 
are over 65, and an incensiderable proportion under 25 years of 
age; while there are others in which the proportions are reversed, 
and a large number of the workers are under 25, while scarcely 
any are over 65 years of age. Tio.compare the suicide-rates of 
such contrasted occupations as these, without any regard to the 
differences of age-distribution, would clearly be absurd. 

How then is the difficulty to be met? There is but one way: 
and that is to calculate separately the suicide-rate at each age- 
period for each occupation, and then to apply the rates thus 
obtained to a standard population, that is to a population with a 
certain fixed age-distribution. I therefore proceeded to calculate 
the suicide-rate for certain selected occupations at each age-period, 
and the results are given in detail in the table appended to this 
paper. 

A glance at that table will, however, at once show that in many 
of the occupations the numbers of persons employed and the 
numbers of suicides at the later and at the earlier age-periods are 
insufficient to yield trustworthy rates; and consequently it became 
necessary to discard these extreme age-periods, and limit the 
calculation of comparative rates to the periods of life which lie 
between the ends of the twenty-fifth and sixty-fifth years of age. 
This limitation, however, though it reduces the numerical basis, is 
‘not without a considerable counterbalancing advantage; for the 
forty years of life embraced are the years in which the influence 
of occupation is most strongly felt. 

The rates then which I shall now give are the average annual 
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suicides in 1878-83 of a million males between 25 and 66 years of 
age, of which million 648,502 were under, and 351,498 were over, 
45 years of age; this proportion being taken for a standard as 
being that which existed among all males, independently of occupa- 
.tion, in England and Wales at the census of 1881. 


TaBLe LV.—Average Annual Suicides per Million Living, among Males, from 25 to 65 
Years of Age, in different Occupations, 1878-83. 
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Cabinet maker, upholsterer, | 


French polisher, carver, 
gilder, shop fittings maker, 
MN Oert Or suc fee tes 
Commercial and law clerk ... 
Baker, confectioner ................ 
Watchmaker, philosophical 
instrument maker, jeweller 
Porter, messenger, watchman 
Coachman, cabman, flyman, 
stableman, groom ..............- 
Schoolmaster, teacher 
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Textile factory worker ........... 229 
Painter, plumber, glazier, 
locksmith, bellhanger, gas- | 224 
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Bookseller, stationer, grocer, 
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* The numbers in this column are to facilitate reference to the detailed figures for each 
occupation in the table appended to this paper. 





The occupations in the above list are arranged in the order of 
the rates, beginning with the highest, and, though it may not be 
possible to explain the exact position of each individual occupation, 


the series manifestly presents certain unmistakable features. 


At 
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the bottom of the list come, with the single and readily intelligible 
exception of the clerical profession, occupations that entail severe — 
manual labour, that are mostly carried on in the open air, and by 
men who are comparatively uneducated; such are miners, quarry- 
men, shipwrights, labourers of all kinds, gardeners, fishermen, 
bricklayers, masons, and wheelwrights, in each of which groups 
the rate is below the average for all males. 

At the other and upper end of the list come occupations of a 
very different kind. They are to a large extent sedentary occupa-' 
tions, or at any rate occupations that involve no serious bodily 
labour, and comprise, besides the learned professions of law and 
medicine, a number of callings that notoriously lead to an in- 
temperate mode of life, such as those of soldiers, innkeepers and 
publicans, with their servants; butchers, fishmongers, and green- 
grocers, many of whom are in the habit of attending early markets, ' 
with the temptation to early “nips” of spirits; domestic servants,* 
and commercial travellers, brokers, and agents. 

Between these two extremes come, in the middle of the series, 
the town artisans of aN kinds, such as printers, tailors, shoemakers, 
leather workers, factory hands, painters, plumbers, and black-: 
smiths, as also the great class of shopkeepers. | 

Such are the general features presented by the lst, and 
considering that the rates have been deduced from only six years’ 
registration, and consequently in some cases upon comparatively 
small numbers, the outline I have drawn is broken in quite as few 
places as could reasonably be expected. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed examination of the 
figures for each of the several occupations, but there are some 
among them on which it may be well to make some few observa- 
tions. | 

Firstly, as regards soldiers, who head the list with an appalling 
figure, enormously in excess of any other in the whole series. 
The rate is so high, 1,149 per million, that at first one is inclined 
to suppose that there must have been something exceptional 
affecting this group in the six years that form the basis of calcula- 
tion. But further inquiry does not confirm this expectation. All 
inquirers at all times have been struck with the excessive liability 
of soldiers to self-destruction. Thus Mr. Lever, in a paper read 
before this Society in 1839, called attention to the large propor- 
tion of suicides among the dragoons of the United Kingdom, and 
stated that their suicide-rate at all ages was five times as great as 
the highest average in civil life; and again in another paper, also 
read before this Society, by Mr. Millar, in 1874, it was shown that 


* It was noted that by far the majority of the suicides of domestic scrvants 
were of butlers. 
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the mean annual suicide-rate among the troops serving in the 
‘United Kingdom in the ten years 1862-71 was 339 per million. 
That was the rate at all ages, and agrees very closely with the 
rate at all ages as calculated from the figures in the table appended 
to the present communication, which would be 348 per million. 
The ages of the soldiers, and of the suicides, are not given by 
Mr. Millar, and consequently the rate for soldiers between 25 and 
65 years of age at the date of his paper cannot be calculated; but 
as there is so close an agreement’ between the rates at all ages as 
given by him, and as given above, we may fairly assume that there 
would be a similar agreement between the rates at the limited age- 
period of 25 to 65 years, could such be calculated. 

The question why soldiers should be so excessively prone to self- 
destruction is rather psychological than statistical. Nevertheless 
some arguments as to the probable causes may be drawn from our 
table of rates. For when we see that’ next after soldiers in the 
list come inn-servants and innkeepers, with publicans and dealers 
in drink, and consider what are the notorious habits of many 
soldiers, we cannot but feel that’ we are justified in ascribing a 
considerable proportion of their self-destruction to intemperance ; 
and, secondly, when we see the next places in the list occupied by 
medical practitioners and chemists, we are led to believe, as at any 
rate a very possible explanation, that some part of the high rate is 
attributable to the ready access to instruments of destruction 
which these groups of persons severally possess, the soldier in his 
musket, the medical man and the chemist in his poison chest. This 
explanation, which, let me say, was suggested by Dr. Farr in the 
discussion on Mr. Millar’s paper, tallies with the evidence afforded 
by the methods of self-destruction used by the groups in question ; 
for, as will be shown in the second part of this paper, the soldier 
destroys himself preferentially with the gun, and the medical man 
and chemist by poison. The explanation tallies also with the 
apparently generally accepted belief that the act of suicide is often 
suggested by the sight of an instrument, the facility for its 
accomplishment acting as an inducement; a belief which is just 
now finding practical expression in the erection of a railing on the — 
parapet of the archway bridge at Highgate, from which several 
persons have precipitated themselves. Independently, moreover, 
of any direct suggestion of suicide by the sight of an easy method 
of bringing it about, the ready access to any simple means of self- 
destruction cannot but come into unhappy operation when there is 
a sudden impulse to suicide, which might pass away were an 
interval of time required for preparation. It may also be stated, as 
corroborating the explanation now under discussion, that, judging 
from the limited data in my possession, photographers, who have 
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cyanide of potassium always at hand, and who, as will be hereafter 
shown, almost exclusively destroy themselves by means of that 
poison, are extremely prone to self-destruction. My data are too 
scanty to justify me in putting out an actual rate for this occu- 
pation, but I may say that, so far as can be judged from them, the 
suicide-rate for photographers is even higher than for medical men 
or chemists. 

But if this explanation may account at any rate in part for the 
frequency of suicide among medical men and chemists, it cannot be 
called in to account for the position of the legal profession, which 
occupies the very next place in the list. Probably both lawyers and 
medical men indulge in more than average degree in the pleasures 
of the table, while they do not counterbalance the ill effects of 
such excess by any severe bodily exercise; but we may also assume 
with much probability that much of the high rates of suicide in 
these professions is attributable to strain on the nervous system 
from prolonged mental work and concentrated attention, and to 
that over-sensitiveness to the ills of life, which is the tax paid in 
return for the advantages of education. 

That suicide is for some reason or other more prevalent among 
the educated than the uneducated classes is the general belief of 
all who have dealt with the subject. It may be well therefore to 
consider how far the statistics of this country support that general 
impression. 

(a.) Firstly, among the occupations in the table of suicide-rates 
there are four which are certainly carried on by men of higher 
education than the average, viz., the clerical, legal, medical, and 
scholastic professions. Two of these have, as we have seen, 
excessively high suicide-rates; a third, the scholastic profession, 
has a rate which, though considerably lower than in the two just 
mentioned, is nevertheless 52 per cent. above the average. The 
remaining profession with a comparatively high standard of 
education, viz., the clerical profession, has, it is true, a very low 
rate; but in this case it may be fairly argued that the effects of — 
education are counterbalanced by special circumstances. After 
the liberal professions probably the occupations in the list that 
imply the greatest amount of education are those of commercial 
travellers, with brokers and agents, and commercial and law clerks. 
In each of these occupations the suicide-rate is excessively high. 
On the other hand, the occupations which, from an educational 
point of view, stand in strongest contrast with the liberal profes- 
sions, are the various kinds of rough labour, and these, as before 
noted, are all at the bottom of the list; while farmers, shopkeepers, 
and skilled artisans, with an intermediate grade of education, 
occupy as a rule an intermediate position in the suicide table. 
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(B.) Secondly, the suicide-rate has increased not inconsiderably 
in recent years. Thus the annual rate as given in Table V for 
the quinquennium 1861-65 was 652 per million; but the rate has 
risen gradually since that date, and in the last period in the table, | 
1881-84, had reached 74°3; and this increase in the suicide-rate 
was accompanied by an increase in the spread of education, as 
measured by the proportion of persons who at the time of marriage 
were able to sign.their names in the register. 


TaBLe V.—Education and Suicide in successive Quinquennia. 
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(y.) Thirdly, the suicide-rates appear on the whole to be 
highest in those counties which contain the largest proportions of 
educated persons in their populations. This is shown in the. 
following table, which was prepared by me some few years ago for 
one of the annual reports of the Registrar- general. 


TasBLe VI.—Education and Suicide in Counties. 
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It would certainly therefore appear from such statistics as are 
procurable that in this country suicide is, as generally supposed, 
more common among the educated than among the illiterate. But 
whilst this much must be allowed, it must not be necessarily 
concluded that the increased tendency to suicide is the direct 
consequence of the education, and of the effects produced by it 
upon the nervous system. For it must be remembered that bigher 
education means as a rule higher income, and that with higher 
income comes very commonly higher living, less muscular exercise, 
' and generally a Jess simple and less healtby mode of life. 
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Having now discussed the more highly educated professions, IT 
pass on to a group which, especially at the present time, is of much 
interest, namely farmers and graziers. Their annual suicide-rate, 
as given in the table, is 270 per million; a rate 22 per cent. above 
the average, and high when it is remembered that farmers live 
an out-of-door country life, with a more than average amount 
of muscular exercise, and no very high standard of education. 
Doubtlessly there is among farmers a considerable amount of 
drinking, which may in part account for the comparative frequency 
of suicide among them. But much at any rate of the excess is 
attributable to the hard times through which farmers have had to 
pass in recent years, as the following facts will I think show 
beyond dispute. The total number of suicides of farmers of all 
ages in the six years 1878-83 was 488, giving an average of 81°3 
annually. But these suicides were distributed most unevenly 
over the six years; the figures for 1879 and 1880 being 112 and 
104 respectively, while in the four other years it only averaged 71, 
and in no one was over 74. Now these two years, 1879 and 1880, 
were the very years in\which the agricultural distress reached its 
acutest stage. After a succession of several bad years, the wheat 
harvest in 1879-80 was, according to Sir John Lawes,* the worst 
on record since 1816; and the shortness of the yield was not, as 
had previously been the case in years of bad harvest, made up to 
the farmer by any rise in price. On the contrary, the prices of all 
kinds of grain fell considerably. 

This concurrence of short crops with low prices is marked 
conspicuously not only in the suicide totals, but in the bankruptcy 
returns, from which it appears that the failures of farmers. in 
England and Wales were suddenly nearly doubled in 1879, and 
that, taking the two years 1879 and 1880 together, the failures 
were no less than 83 per cent. above the average of the four other 
years which I have used for calculating suicide-rates. This 
simultaneous rise in the suicides and in the bankruptcies of farmers, 
and its association with a sudden fall in the prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats, is shown in the following table. What is not shown, 
and what I have been unable to find figures to show, is the amount 
of crop in each year. 


* Cf. Brodrick’s “ English Land and English Landlords,” p. 274, who quotes 
Sir J. Lawes’s paper on “The Wheat Crop of 1879 ” in the Journal of the Bath 
and West of England Society for 1879. 
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TasBLE VII.—Swicrdes and Failures of Farmers,* with Prices of Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats, 1878-83. 
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The facts that have now been given in regard to farmers show 
how necessary it is to base all calculations as to suicides upon as 
large a number of years as possible; for otherwise the years taken 
may be years of exceptional depression in the special industry 
examined, and depression, as the figures for farmers show, leads, as 
might be anticipated, to increased suicides. Owing to the inclusion 
of the two years 1879 and 1880, the suicide-rate ascribed to farmers 
in Table IV is doubtlessly higher than would be a rate calculated 
on a longer series of years. If we omit the two exceptional years 
from the reckoning, and base the calculation simply on the 
remaining four years, the annual suicide mortality of farmers 
from 25 to 65 years of age, would be, not 270 as in the table, 
but only 217 per million, or almost identically the same as that of 
the great group of shopkeepers. 

The low position of this group of shopkeepers in the list is 
remarkable. Though they lead sedentary lives, mostly in towns, 
live more freely, and, as a body, are better educated than the 
artisans, yet their suicide-rate is only 218 per million, and lower 
than that of almost every group of these latter. The artisan 
groups themselves present very considerable differences in their 
suicide-rates, differences which I must confess myself unable to 
explain satisfactorily, and concerning which I think it better not 
to speculate, leaving the task to those who are more conversant 
than myself with the differences presented by different kinds of 
artisans in regard to wages, education, and habits of life. 

Before however quitting the subject of the relation of suicide 
to occupation, there is a question which requires some notice. 
Are high and low suicide-rates found to coincide with high and 
low insanity-rates, or with high and low general death-rates ? 
That this should. be so we should expect @ priort. The connec- 


* The failures are taken from the “ Economist” of 21st February, 1885, and 
the prices from the “ Statistical Abstract ” issued by the Board of Trade. 
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tion of suicide with insanity is of course obvious, for of insane 
males no less than 25:9 per cent., according to the official returns,* 
suffer from suicidal propensity ; and short of actual insanity there 
are many diseases which from their painfulness or their tedium 
create a disgust with life, and a longing to be quit of it. There are 
moreover habits of life, such as chronic indulgence in alcoholic 
excess, and chronic overwork, that lead in common to suicide and 
to disease. We ought not however to expect the parallelism 
between the suicide-rates, the insanity-rates, and the general death- 
rates, in a series of different professions and occupations, to be 
more than general; for after all it is only about one-quarter of the 
insane who are suicidally disposed, and the proportion of the sick 
from other diseases than insanity, who are thereby induced to 
destroy themselves, must be but small. Still, as before said, we 
should expect a certain degree of parallelism between the several 
rates, and we do in fact find that such can be traced. 

For a comparison of suicide-rates with insanity-rates, we have 
the reports of the lunacy commissioners. In their last report 
(thirty-ninth) they give the average annual admissions into houses 
for the insane per 10,000 males returned in each occupation at the 
census of 1881. Unfortunately, however, they have taken no 
account of differences of age-distribution in the different occu- 
pations, and consequently the rates given by them are of very little 
use for purposes of comparison; for the insanity-rates, like the 
suicide-rates, increase vastly with age, and the age-distribution 
differs greatly in different professions and industries. Such very 
possibly is in part the explanation why clergymen, who have a very 
low suicide-rate in Table IV, which is corrected for age-distribu- 
tion, have one of the highest insanity-rates in the commissioners’ 
tables. Nevertheless, neglecting this and some other similar excep- 
tions, the occupations that have been shown to have high suicide- 
rates have also high insanity-rates in the lunacy reports. If the 
occupations, which in Table IV are ranged in the order of their 
suicide-rates, were rearranged in the order of their insanity-rates, 
barristers and solicitors, medical practitioners, soldiers, commercial 
travellers, and chemists would head the list ; and though innkeepers 
with publicans and wine-dealers, as also the servants in inns and 
hotels, would not stand quite so high in the list as they do in 
Table IV, yet they would occupy a very slightly lower place. . At 
the bottom of the list would come miners, just as in the suicide- 
table, and not far off from the bottom, though interspersed with 
some exceptional intruders, would be found the great groups of 
rough out-of-door workers, lakourers of all sorts, masons, brick- 


* Of, “Thirty-Ninth Report of Commissioners of Lunacy,” Table XX%. 
IZ 
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layers, and the like, quarrymen, carters, carriers, and hauliers. On 
the whole then there is quite as close a parallelism between the 
two series of rates as could be fairly expected, seeing on what 
different principles the two sets of rates have been calculated. 

As regards any possible parallelism between the suicide-rates 
and the general death-rates, the only data for instituting a com- 
parison are those which I have recently published in the introduction 
to the supplement to the Registrar-general’s forty-fitth annual 
report. I have there given the general death-rates of the males 
between 25 and 65 years of age engaged in a number of selected 
occupations, with due correction for age-distribution. If now the 
occupations grouped in Table IV in order of suicide-rates be 
rearranged in order of general death-rates, it will be found that 
there are, as might be anticipated, wide divergencies between the 
two series; but it will also be found that there are some striking 
points of resemblance between them. In the first place the eight 
groups that head the suicide series have every one;* with the single 
exception of lawyers, whose position in’ the suicide list is accounted 
for by their high insanity-rate, extremely high general death- 
rates; they are liable to suicide just as they are liable to other 
forms of disease. In the second place, of the six occupations that 
come at the bottom of the suicide list, every one, with the single 
exception of quarrymen, «stands very low down in the general 
mortality list, and even the exception of quarrymen is explicable to 
some extent, though not completely, by the fact that the mortality 
in this occupation is due in a large degree to accident and not to 
disease. ‘The parallelism’then between suicide-rates and general 
death-rates is at least as close as could reasonably be expected ; and 
we may conclude with much: certainty that the same occupations 
and habits of life as conduce to general unhealthiness conduce 
also, in general, to self-destruction. 

Amount of Suicide in relation to Season.—There are no available 
data for ‘determining the annnal suicide curve for England and 
Wales. The weekly returns of the Registrar-general give, however, 
the necessary information as regards London. If these returns be 
taken for the twenty years 1865-84, and due correction made for 
the differences of length in the different months, it is found that 
the amount of suicide increases, though not in corresponding 
proportions, with the increase of daylight. The proportion is at 


* The general death-rate of soldiers was not given in the Decennial supple- 
ment, but I have since caleulated it from the census returns and the death 
registers for 1880-82, and found it so excessively high that I have included it 
above. The comparative mortality figure for soldiers, calculated on the same plan 
as the figures fur the ocevpations deait with in the supplement, would be no less 
than 1,633. 
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its minimum in December, when the days are shortest; it then 
rises month by month, with the exception of a slight retrogression 
in February, till it reaches its maximum in June; when it falls 
gradually, month by month, with the exception of a very slight 
pause in October, till it again reaches the minimum in December. 
The two slight breaks in the otherwise regular rise and fall would 
very possibly disappear, if the numerical basis were larger; for 
though the suicides for twenty whole years have been taken as a 
basis, the actual numbers dealt with are still only small, and there- 
fore liable to casual fluctuation. . 

The following table shows the monthly distribution of 10,000 
suicides, the months having been reduced to periods of equal 
length :— 


TasLe VIII.—Disiiibution of Suicides in London by Months of equal 
length,* per 10,000 Suicides, 1865-84. . 
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Why the amount of suicides should vary from month to month 
with the curious cyclical regularity shown in the above table it 
is difficult to say. The-curve is too definite to be simply casual ; 
moreover, a similar annual curve has been found+ in the suicides of 
other large towns than London. It is said that attacks of insanity 
are more frequent in the hotter than in the colder’ months. 
Whether this be so in this country I have been unable.to ascertain. 
But even assuming such to:be the case, we:should not have made 
much advance towards a satisfactory explanation ; .for.we.should 
still have to inquire why insanity should thus vary with the succes- 
sive months. Possibly the explanation may:simply be that as the 
days grow longer, the movement of life, be it for business<or for 
pleasure, becomes more and more active; and that the changes in 
the amount of suicide correspond to the consequent changes~im 
the amount of mental excitement. 


* The Registrar-general’s returns are for entire weeks, and as the beginnings 
and ends of months do not of course coincide, unless exceptionally, with the 
beginnings and ends of weeks, the suicides for precise monthly*periods cannot be 
ascertained. The twelve successive periods taken above are therefore only approxir 
mations to precise months. Thus the four first weeks of the year are taken to 
represent January, the four next for February, and the five remaining weeks of 
the first quarter for March, and so also with the three remaining quarters of the 
year. 

t Cf. Lisle, “ Du Suicide,” pp. 37—42. 
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It remains to treat of the methods of suicide. This is rather a 
subject of curiosity than of any higher interest, and need not 
therefore occupy us more than a short space. 

By far the most common method of suicide (see Table IX) in 
this country is hanging or strangulation, which accounts for 365 
suicides out of rj009. Next in order come drowning and cut-throat, 
or other cut or stab, counting respectively for 185 and 184 per 
1,000. Then ata long distance follows poison, 99 per 1,000, and 
still farther behind come gunshot, precipitation from a height, and 
lying in front of a train, contributing respectively 48, 25, and 19 
to the total 1,000. 

The order of frequency is doubtlessly determined in the main 
by the comparative facility of access to. the several means or 
instruments. It is onlya limited number of persons that have free 
access to guns or to poisons; while most persons can easily procure 
a razor, and ariver or pond of sufficient depth can be found in most 
places at no great distance; hut chief of all, and most universally 
available and independent of locality, is a rope, which thus comes 
to be the most commonly used instrument of self-destruction. 


TaBLeE [X.—Swicides from Different Methods, per 1,000 Suicides of all 
kinds, 1858-83. 
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* The proportions due to these two causes have been calculated from the 
returns of ten years only, the figures not being procurable for the whole twenty- 
six. It has been assumed that the proportion for the whole period was the 
same as for the ten years. 





Method of Suicide in relation to Sex.—The method of suicide, 
as is shown in Table IX, is influenced very considerably by sex. 
Men preferentially select hanging, and next to this, though in only 
half as high a proportion, cut or stab, while drowning in this sex 
only occupies the third place. Women on the other hand pre- 
ferentially have recourse to drowning, then to hanging, and prefer 
poison to cut or stab. Out of 1,000 suicides of each sex, the pro- 
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portion brought about by poison is almost twice as great for women 
as for men. Women again, as might be expected, rarely use a gun 
for self-destruction, only 2 suicides out of 1,000 being so caused, 
whereas for men the proportion is 67 per 1,000. Jumping from a 
height is proportionately more common among women; whereas 
another method, only of late years come into use, but now on the 
increase, viz., lying down in front of a train, is proportionally more 
common among men. 

Not only do women differ from men in the comparative pre- 
ference which they display for-death by poison, but they also 
differ from them greatly as regards the poisons of which they 
make use. Men, who have on the whole freer access than women 


to a variety of poisonous substances, and are, moreover, more 


conversant with their respective properties, select with marked 
preference those poisons that are certain, rapid, and above all 
painless in their action: opiates, anodynes, and prussic acid 
accounting for nearly 60 per cent. of their suicides by poison. 
Among women, on the other hand, these preparations are only 
used in about 27 per cent. of the cases ; while such agents as oxalic 
acid, arsenic, corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, vermin killer, 
strychnia, and phosphorus, which latter are obtained as _ beetle- 
paste, or other specifics for keeping the house free from animal 
pests, are used by them in vastly higher proportion than by men, 
in spite of the painful character of the symptoms which such drugs 
produce. These differences are shown in the following table, 
which is based on the recorded suicides by poisons of stated nature 
in the twenty years 1863-82 :— 


TABLE X.—Substance Employed, per 1,000 Suicides.by Poison, 1863-82. 
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Method of Suicide in relation to Age-—Age also is not without 
considerable influence upon the preferential selection of methods 
of self-destruction. This is shown in Table XI, where are given 
for each sex the proportions in which the several chief methods 
are used at each successive age-period. It will be noted that the 
proportions in which poison and drowning are selected are for each 
sex highest in the first age-period, 0—25 years, and that the same 
is the case with the proportion in which the gun is used by males ; 
and that after this first age-period the proportions fall regularly 
under each of these headings with the successive age-periods ; 
excepting that, after the age of 65 years is reached, the proportion 
of suicides caused by drowning rises very slightly for males, and 
remains stationary for females. On the other hand the proportion 
in which cut or stab is the method employed is at its minimum in 
the first age-period ; and then takes for each sex a sudden jump, to 
remain afterwards throughout life at a high and tolerably uniform 
level. Hanging also: is at its minimum proportion in the female 
sex in the first age-period, 0—25 years, and then rises successively 
with each later period; whereas among males,.though there is on 
the whole an increase in the proportion under this heading in later 
as compared with earlier life, yet the scale of increase is not nearly 
so regular as in the other sex. 

The general result then of this table is that, as age advances, 
there is an increasing comparative distaste for the use of the gun, 
of poison, and of drowning, and an increasing preferential selec- 
tion of the knife and cord. 

It is difficult to see why drowning, poison, and gunshot—and 
especially why the two last—should be more commonly selected in 
the earlier than in the later stages of life. It clearly cannot be 
explained by any hypothesis of freer access in youth to these 
means of self-destruction. Apparently indeed the contrary is the 
case, for guns and poisons would seem to be more in reach of elder 
than of younger persons. Neither can the small proportion of 
cases in which the knife or razor is employed before the twenty- 
fifth year be explained by any comparative difficulty in finding the 
necessary instrument. ‘'he only explanation apparently open to 
us is that human beings present psychological differences at 
different ages, and that these differences include special preferences 
and aversions. 7 
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TaBLE XI.—WMethods Employed, per 1,000 Suicides, at successive 
Age-Periods. 




















Method. O—25. | 25— 35— 45— 55— 65— 

MALES 
EST Reo age eer ee 129 101 94 56 45 38 
MOG, BGO Secs. snatennoate fos 89 219 Pye 209 2.02 229 
B-oison Shi ae It 111 99 81 58 36 
Drowhing 4, i dacdeveas 192 185 153 145 132 140 
ie Vi Vcaue pee ee ee 390 282 351 437 500 435 
Otherwise or unstated 89 102 86 72 63 72 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

FEMALES. ° 

Chia eitt as age 4 2 |) 5 Eph I mi 
RB RUADD ntns.cnte-norvsncit 58 146 142 140 138 146 
d i301 'n) ripley Mig 246 206° 167 1 tly pp 83 53 
Deownitig i oe8..20% 473 295 238 205 | 200 200 
Han 9 ings pss .nsaeh cscdise, Ploy | Mere LB» ley 335 279 305 316 
Otherwise or unstated 109 167 212 258 273 284 





1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


4 





Method of Suicide in relation to Occupation.—I have already more 
than once had occasion to state that in committing suicide there 
is a tendency on the part of persons to make use of the special 
instruments of their craft: partly because a man can of course 
only use those instruments to which he has access, and partly 
because the ready access to convenient modes of self-destruction 
may in some cases of excitement suggest the act, and in other and 
probably more numerous cases may facilitate the instantaneous 
commission of a deed, which would not have been perpetrated had 
a longer interval of time been required to procure the necessary 
instrument ; and in corroboration of this view it has been pointed 
out that in certain occupations, where ready means of self-destruc- 
tion are always at hand, the suicide-rate is excessively high. Such, 
for instance, is the case with medical men, with chemists, and 
photographers, who have free access to poisons, and who use this 
method in the vast majority of cases of self-destruction. For 
example, of 21 suicides of photographers, no less than 18, or 85 
per cent., were committed by means of cyanide of potassium. 
Such also is the case with soldiers, who have free access to fire- 
arms, and employ this method in no less than 35 per cent. of their 
suicides. Such also is the case with butchers, who use their knife 
for self-destruction. It is true that miners, who have a ready 
method of self-destruction always at hand in the shaft of the pit, 
have nevertheless a very low rate of suicide; nor is the rate 
excessively high among shoemakers, who might be supposed to use 
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the knife of their handicraft for self-destruction; but it will also 
be noticed in the following table, which gives the proportional use 
of the several methods of suicide in sundry selected occupations, 
that neither miners nor shoemakers use to any great extent the 
method to which it might be suppoged that their occupations 
would lead them. Miners, it is true, destroy themselves by 
jumping from a height in a slightly higher proportion than 
average men, but the difference is scarcely appreciable, and the 
most usual mode of self-destruction to which both they and | 
shoemakers have recourse is hanging, as is the case with the 
ordinary population. Another group in the table that deserves a 
minute’s notice is that of railway servants; it will be seen that a. 
much larger than average proportion of the suicides in this group 
is effected by lying in front of a train or engine; but whether 
this coincides with a high suicide-rate I cannot say, as the returns 
of railway servants in the census were somewhat too vague for 
safe rate-making. 


Table XIT.—WMethods of Suicide Employed by Males of Different 
Occupations, per 190 Suicides of all kinds, 1878-83. 









































Gun-| Cut , Drown- | Hane- ae Rail- | Otherwise 
Occupation. | or | Poison.| , Ole or 
shot. | Stab. | ing. | ing. Height. way-| unstated. 
Medical ractitioner, 
student, ee as i pif a : : 3 7 5 
Chemist, druggist ............ —j|—| 86 5 7 2 = - 
Photographer .....ics.. sic. daer et FOSS ~ oe 5 ~ = 
OLGIGIY Fa acinpudessScocncat thre 35 | 171 138 4 17 5 4 5 
WSUCHLOR 2her cts ssolicteoyehers toe Hoan WES 7 16 35 2 3 2 
Shoemaker’ .............ccsccee3e: 3 | 22 8 19 Al 2 1 4 
Marte yycccntvniiien. apie. dell 1 1 24 43 g A I 
SAILOR AY boss ree einer kai oe! 16. 43 5 17 41 2 4 2 
Railway servant.............0.. 6 | 2 6 LT 21 - 17 6 
Clergyman, lawyer, in- 
en uael CRF i eal 20 Y | 15 A 3 4 7 
Grocer, draper ..........000 Pon AS oe SL 18 42 2 3 3 
Farmer, grazier \...........0+. 14 | 18 4, 13 46 - 1 4 
Agricultural labourer ...| 1 | 18 2 19 55 - 2 3 
Innkeeper, publican, 
inn servant, butler, 13 | 23 9 16 35 I 1 2 
cellarMan’ .s....00-6 
All males was: 7S 8 | 15 42 | 2 | 2 3 





A few groups have been added to the table in order to display 
any difference of method that might be caused by differences of 
social position. The chief difference appears to be that persons in 
the higher ranks and professions, clergymen, lawyers, and inde- 
pendent gentlemen, destroy themselves in much larger proportion 
by gunshot, and in much smaller proportion by hanging, than 
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persons of lower station, such as farmers, shopkeepers, and agri- 
cultural labourers. The group of innkeepers, publicans, and other 
persons likely to indulge in intemperate habits, has been added to 
the table, in order to test to some extent the truth of a statement 
sometimes made, that the method of suicide preferentially selected 
in this country by persons suffering from deliriwm tremens is cutting 
the throat; the results scarcely support this opinion. 

Method of Suicide in relation to Season.—Under this heading I 
have but one observation to make, namely, that persons apparently 
are comparatively less likely to select drowning as a method of 
self-destruction in the cold season than in the warmer months. If 
the year be divided into two periods of six months, the one from 
October to March, the other from April to September, inclusively, 
out of 1,000 suicides committed in each period, there are in London, 
on an average of twenty years, 205 suicides by drowning in the 
warmer period, and only 177 in the colder period. This is only 
another example of the fact which came out more strongly when 
the choice of poisons was under review, namely, that, even when 
about to commit suicide, persons are not indifferent. to con- 
siderations of comfort and discomfort. The idea of death in cold 
water appears repulsive in winter seasons, and that method of self- 
destruction is avoided. 

Such are the statistics of suicide in England and Wales which I 
have to submit to this Society. I have been much tempted in places 
to compare the English figures with those of foreign countries. I 
have, however, rigidly abstained from so doing. Those who have 
read the laborious treatise of Morselli upon suicide, and have 
noted how heterogeneous in form, and how unequal in numerical 
sufficiency, were the materials from different countries with which 
he was forced to be content, will, I think, agree with me that it is 
at present more essential that statisticians should look to the 
aczuracy and sufficiency of the returns of their own several 
cointries, than that they should induige in premature comparison. 
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APPENDIX. 





TABLE XIII.—Swicide Mortality, at successive Age-Periods, of Males engaged in ket? 
Occupations, 1878-83. 


























Refer- 
ence Occupations. 65 
Number. 15— 20— 25— 45— and 
upwards. 
Cin Hestrmninn| See's of ‘life... — 4,656 | 95,160 | 74,712 | 26,322 
itt Ws ee suicides ......... = 0 10 15 3 
ASFA s Ren te rrr NEA S Pe eriint ee 0°00 | 105:09 | 200°77 | 113°97 
years of life ....)) — 5,964 | 58,626 | 30,264 9,462 
2 | Barrister, solicitor ........ Suicides. Pais —_—. 0 19.. 17 1 
5» permln. — 0:00 | 324:09 | 56772 | 105°69 
ee ‘years of ‘life ... — 4,860 | 49,800 | 26,610 9,276 
3{ AL? angen | uli ee! a 2 19 17 4, 
general precusonee se periln.| 2. 411°52 | 381°53 | 63886 | 437-22 
years of life ...| 70,890 | 52,752 |102,642 | 33,564 | 5,238 
4, | Schoolmaster, teacher....< suicides ............ 3 2 16> 18 2 
} » permln.| 42:32.| 37:97 | 15588.| 536-29 | 3817-83 


suicides tcc... 0 6 61 51 14 


54 Commercial 
»  permin| 0:00] 156-27 | 277:07 | 485-22 | 886-79 


travollorsie (ont of life ....| 11,958 | 38,394 | 225,030 | 105,108 | 15,798 
broker, agent. _............ 


Samiercial tard Mew lo of life ....| 321,870 | 282,492 | 489,972 | 130,464 | 20,526 

6 lak BUICLC ES ie ceinpca: 11 36 122 62 10 
CLELK cccccrcccccccccevcccscccsecs i = per mln. 34:18 12°77 44 248°99 475° 23 487-19 

years of life ....| 173,022 | 158,988 | 569,556 | 560,760 | 207,774 

7 | Rarmer, grazier’ .......¢00. SUICIDES  th-..4 55. 1 10 91 265 121 
»  permln. O78 62°90 | 159°77 | 47257 | 582-36 

years of life ....| 17,940 | 18,888 | 58,788 | 34,260] 6,366 

S | Corn miller «...02...s6e0sees- suicides ............ 0 2 4, 19 6 
99» » per min. 000 | 105°89 68°04 | 554°58 | 942°57 

years of life ...| 89,496 | 91,938 | 326,574 | 255,444 | 88,284 

9 | Gardener, nurseryman 4 suicides ............ 3 2 32 70 37 
5» permln.| 33°52 27°75 97°99 | 27403 | 419°40 
ely ets ublican, | ¥°28 Olulite.... 5,220 | 16,184 | 234,120 | 181,404 | 28,902 
104 keepers jo Pub leethd wuicides 18. 0 1 94| 110 24 
Ba ae on permln.| 0:00| 61:98 | 407°50 | 606°38 | §30°39 

years of life ....| 51,168 | 54,552 | 82,800 | 17,940 2,250 

11 | Inn, hotel servant ........ {ics Donets 3 Lt 33 20 2 
»  permln.| 5863 | 20764 | 398°55 |1,11483 | S8SS°S9 

years of life ....| 86,880 | 59,316 [116,358 | 39,228 6,744 

12 | Domestic indoor servant 4 suicides _............ i 4 SIV. ees 10 


»  permln.| 80°57 67°44 | 180°48 | 739°27 |1,482°80 
years of life ....| 19,698 | 16,662 | 47,436 | 21,306 | 3,510 
13 | Chemist, druggist. ........ SUICIDES Racecss-ns, 3 5 18 12 3 
»  permln.| 752°30 | 300°08 | 379°46 | 563°22 | 85470 

Bookseller, _stationer, ) 
grocer, draper, coal | years of life ....| 261,156 | 223,152 | 607,026 | 312,684 | 65,760 
30 


144 | dealer, tobacconist, - suicides ............ 14 20 97 102 
ironmonger, general » permln.| 33°67 §9°63 | 15980 | 326°21 | 456°20 
L shopkeeper ....... uSetneee 
Butcher, fishmonger, { years of life ....|107,874 | 103,184 | 308,508 |151,116 | 27,882 
154 poulterer, eoengrove,) sede eee: 4 9 75 107 28 
Trwiterer ihinwcteolsteew »»  permln.| 37:08 87°27 | 24317 | 70807 |\1,004°23 
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Ages. 
’ Refer- 
ence Occupations. 65 
Number. 15— 20— 25— 45— and 


upwards. 





16{ Oietsamonger, bate of life ....| 28,550 | 20,286 | 61,800 | 32,124 7,368 





Meer Te deolee suicides ..........- 0 1 19 14 12 

Pay icity Vike »» ~ permln. 0:00 49°30 | 307°44 | 43587 |1,628°66 

| years of life ....| 88,068 | 69,336 | 178,248 | 82,286 | 16,464 

17 | Baker, confectioner ....4 suicides ............ 3 8 29 52 14. 

»  permln| 34:06 | 115:38 | 16269 | 637°94 | 850°34 

Hairdresser, hatter, [years of life ....| 34,314 | 30,684 | 92,514 | 44,796 | 11,478 

1s} glover, umbrella, stick jie ee eee 2 iD 25 24 10 

agi edt ae AP 5»  permln. 58°29 82°59 | 27023 | 835°76 | 871-23 

Watchmaker, philo- { years of life ....| 44,766 | 47,496 | 187,256 | 59,784 | 12,558 

19} sophical somone Ratan dt 0 4 33 27 7 

maker, jeweller ........ 7) per min. 0:00 84:22 | 240°43 | 45763 | 557-41 
(|-Cabinet maker, uphol- 





|| sterer, French polisher, | years of life ....| /64,536 | 67,860 | 203,112 | 90,912 | 17,526 
ie shop fittings maker, > suicides ............ 1 2 39 56 10 





_ carver and gilder, un- »  permin.| 75°50 29°47 | 192:01 | 615°98 | 570°58 

mer Certaker® ..2..2cucetceosn 
: years of life ..... 103,902 | 67,818 | 153,642 | 50,214 7,820 
21 | Printer. bookbinder oes ih ee 1 9 24, 23 'G 
» permln.| 962]. 13277 | 15621 | 458°04| 956-28 
years of life ....| 70,572 | 75,078 | 250,944 | 185,856 | 52,680 
EEA ALION snd. heh 2s sans vosancecs suse BUICGIGES *........0.5: 1 3 yi 85 28 
ty a, DOL DL ae 39°96 | 147°44| 457°34 | 5387°57 
years of life ....) 124,554 | 118,392 | 412,800 | 307,614 | 92,454 
eee | PHoeMaAaker® vs...cececesscsscees |i Be ade tines 12 84, 105 45 


5) 
»  permln., 40°74 | 107°36 | 203°49 | 341:34| 486°73 


Panuer, ioVmonger Car, | vars of life .-.|440760 145,568 | 149,196 | 73.6386 | 16,882 
33 9 


24, rier, furrier, saddler, 


Reena” letter Suicides ..-.... anys Py - te ee a 

goods maker .......:.-1..+. ad ee one “is out re oa 

, years of life ....| 56,376 | 40,818 | 121,806 | 45,660 | 5,802 

25 { cae NgpeeTUCn ATP: S suidides dil) pete coors ta |g 


3 ~permiln:/0"47:74 0:00 | 131°36 | 306°61 | 517°06 
_fyears of life ....| 455,718 |329,484 | 815,166 | 440,784 | 100,908 
261 Onn Mg Meee AP Oe) euicides.. eae Roe 1S ve Piatt are "7 
1... permin,| 27-92 39°46 | 137°40 | 399:29 | 763:07 
Mason, bricklayer, buil- { years of life ...| 198,712 | 256,308 | 807,060 | 378,822 | 75,942 

x hi J 


UBVIeS eae te i es ele 


der, tiler, slater, plas- 4 suicides ............ 0 9 73 125 BY 
terer, whitewasher .... jor penmls. 0:00 35°44 90°45 | 329°97 | 487°21 


Painter, plumber, gla- { years of life ....| 143,346 | 139,482 | 441,552 | 172,782 | 23,166 

28} zier, locksmith, fel) fi af Re 4, 12 47 76 13 

hanger, gasfitter ........ »  permlin| 27:90] 86:03 | 105°44 | 43986 | 561°17 

years of life ....) 201,678 | 208,026 | 615,000 | 291,138 | 75,936 

29 | Carpenter, joiner ........ SIICICOS Yc. stere, 6 10 75 Du 47 

»  permln.| 29°75 | °48°07 | 127°95 | 387:26 | 618°94 

years of life ....| 13,320 | 16,170 | 59,748 | 46,506 | 10,392 

TESA WY OF os nssasvsontovecuessccerseas BULCIIES erases a s-+- 0 0 6 18 2 

»  permln. ‘00 0:00 | 100°42 | 387:05 | 192°46 

ears of life ....| 51,738 | 50,490 |156,900 | 75,924 | 18,684. 

31 Barrons, poached Aiea h 1 i 20 21 5 
eee Pe eS » permln.| 79°33 | 19:84 | 127°47 | 27659 | 267-67 — 

years of life ....| 33,318 | 34,932 |127,734 | 64,158 | 8,904 

32 | shipwright, shipbuilder ; SUICIDES’ 2.000504: 0 1 6 12 4, 

«x permiln. 0:00 28°63 46°97 | 187'04 | 449°24 
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Ages. 
Refer- 
ence Occupations. 65 
Number. 15— 20— 25— 45— and 


upwards.” 

















{i Of site B..). 852| 32,640} 184,834); 26,115 600 


DOME EROLICOMAD  c...10hs0-0<500 a BULCIEES ..c0é42+-s- 0 2 11 1) 5 
» _ permin. 0:00; 61°27| 84:88} 429°-1718,833'33 

years of life ....) 100,956} 95,286] 280,63} 149,412) 33,528 

Oa | ACKSMIEN, .....0.:+reregareos *) BURCIELES © ....0..0.0. 3 4, AC: 55 19 
[ » per mln. 29°72 41°98| 142°55| 368°11| 566°69 

Metal workers of all | 7e3t3.0f life ....| 631,002} 606,498/1;761,906] 732,870| 112,428 

35 { ee) suicides ........ ul gpl SS! .Bo1| 0 eee 
ihn 1h, Ae, Pe meer ue 17°43 52°76, 123-75| 342-49| 453°62 

Coachman, cabman, fly- { years of life ....) 109,266} 140,232] 419,602] 159,942) 23,502 

204 man, groom, ble Sides sok ee 4 8 8] 81 19 
MAID Uo. ray coo ceessetoane » permln. 36°61 57'05| 193:°09| 506°43| S08°*44 

years of life ...| 87,756} 120,222) 360,030) 142,566} 20,586 

37 | Carter, carrier, haulier lid ce ee 5 5 45 54 12 
»  permln. 56°98 41:59| 12496| 378°77| 582°92 

years of life ....) 441,285) 419,508]1,094,304| 428,394) 53,862 

Oe RLADOE (noe ier ae tay site Nah Fe 2 12 4g 5€ 21 
»  permln. 453 28°60 43°86| 130°72| 389°89 

years of life ... 35,970) 43,518} 144,93¢ 67,51&| 11,634 

BO, |) QuareyMan s..:.i.c estes SUICIAES ......9000 0 3 14 16 2 
je aper min. 0:00 68°94 96°60| 2292°46| 1714°94 

years of life ....| 55,035} 119,424) 160,122 5,136 168 

BO AVOGUABON |..5 saksexedeasgon-ccongnaes } suicides .......... 3 22 81 i2 1 
» permln| 5457) 18422| 50586] 2 336°45|5,952°38 
years of life ...| 32,130) 31,536) 69,192) 29,99'| 8,724. 

Als Mish erm gy -s.clescedsese<easket SUICIMES .....4..... 1 0 3 11; see 
» » per mln. 31°42 0:00 43°36| 366°69| 22925 

moe messenver. { Yeats of life ...| 210,408] 52,992) 141,564] 84,300 17,238 

42 Bers fF Suicides esses. 5 6 34 3$ 14 

WALCHINAN 5. .ccareencrsthears 


»» - per min. 23°76| 4173°22| 240°17| 450°77| 8712 16 
Agricultural, general, { years of life  ..../1,898,414]1,095,636|3,018,072|2,119,098| 677,988 

43 ; road, railway, clay, ites AF ae 44. 56 345 619 313 
sand, gravel labourer 9» per mln. 31°46 57°11| 414:37| 292°171| 461°66 





AML males ....ecsidaesen suicides permln.| 27°20] 65°93) 147°66| 359°7¢| 417°94 — 
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Discussion on Dr. Ogun’s Parr. 


Tue PresipENT said there were many gentlemen present who not 
only could appreciate the value of this paper, the.value of its 
precision, and the unique character of the results communicated, 
but could probably contribute information upon some points, or 
from their experience could elucidate or modify some of the con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. Ogle. He should be very glad to hear 
any gentlemen who would favour the Society with their observa- 
tions. 


Mr. SrePHEN Bourne said they must all feel very much indebted 
to Dr. Ogle for having given his attention to a subject that required 
some fortitude to deal with, and for the very great amount of skill 
he had shown in the method of arranging his paper, so exceedingly 
valuable to all those who wished to study the progress of mankind 
and the influence upon their lives of the circumstances under which 
men lived. With regard to the effect of education, he thought the 
conclusions come to by Dr. Ogle might in some degree be modified, 
because education was only a means to something beyond, and he 
did not think the excess of suicides amongst educated persons over 
those who were uneducated, was due so much to their being 
educated as to the positions in life into which that education led 
them. In proportion as the mind was stored and trained, the 
occupations in which men engaged presented features more likely 
to affect the balance of reason, and place their followers in circum- 
stances where they might be less disposed to face the evils of life 
than certain lower callings, which rendered those engaged in them 
more stolid and impassive. Education certainly led to higher 
mental pressure, which was the reason, he thought, why physicians, 
and barristers, and those occupying positions which kept the mind 
on a perpetual strain, were more likely to lose sight of the value of 
life, or of the sin of destroying it, than those lower in the social 
scale. Seeing how fully Dr. Ogle had borne testimony to the evil 
influence of intemperate living, he had been struck by the absence 
from the paper of one species of incentive to suicide, viz., the 
indulgence of lustful desires. The author had pointed out bow, 
particularly with regard to females, the percentage of suicide 
increased at the age of puberty, and he (Mr. Bourne) thought that 
that was due to the fact that the errors into which they fell led 
them to undervalue the life which had been robbed of its purity, 
and so to rush from the one evil to a greater—that of precipitating 
themselves into eternity when they were unfit to meet its possi- 
bilities. It would be of great advantage to know whether those 
who committed suicide were married or single, and the nature of 
their matrimonial relations, because in his experience he had found 
that those who violated the laws of morality were more liable to 
take their own lives than those who lived virtuously. As to clergy- 
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men, he quite expected that they would form a small factor in the 
number of suicides, owing to the influence upon them of the 
principles they professed and the doctrines that they taught. He 
considered the period taken during which suicides in connection 
with agricultural depression occurred was too short to give any 
definite results. He also thought that the climatic conditions had 
very much to do with such self-destruction, because when agricul- 
tural operations were unsuccessful, the meteorological conditions 
were often depressing. It used to be said that November was the 
month in which most suicides of persons living in towns took place, 
owing to the prevalence of fogs, but the tables of Dr. Ogle entirely 
contradicted that impression. It was very possible that miners 
might not be less subject to the inclination to suicide than others ; 
but many of them suffered violent deaths by accident, and it 
might be that those who were the least ready to avail themselves 
of means of escape were those who would be more likely to fall 
victims to the catastrophes peculiar to their calling. Dr. Ogle had 
brought out many valuable points of comparison between the 
insanitary-rate and the suicide-rate, and he (Mr. Bourne) should 
like to ask him to direct his attention from the crime of felo de se 
to the analogous one of murder, as a comparison of the two would 
be very interesting. He could bear testimony to the very great 
value which the paper possessed, and desired again to express his 
thanks to Dr. Ogle for bringing the subject before them. 


Dr. G. B. Lonastarr thought the paper a very valuable one, 
taken as a lesson in methods, quite apart from its subject matter. 
Dr. Ogle had been discussing an exceedingly precise phenomenon. 
Deaths from suicide were certified more distinctly than deaths 
from any other cause, and the limits of error must be small. The 
manner in which the paper was compiled would show them, how- 
ever, that even in investigating such a definite and precise 
phenomenon as suicide, there were rocks to be avoided. He 
referred particularly to the great stress laid upon age-distribution, 
a thing often overlooked by medical officers of health and others 
in drawing up comparative statistics of towns. Dr. Ogle had also 
called attention to the desirability of excluding small numbers, and 
had restricted himself to those periods of life within which the 
ereatest number of suicides occurred, so that he might not arrive 
at fallacious results by arguing from a few cases. He was sorry that 
Dr. Ogle had not made use of the data at his disposal with regard 
to the geographical distribution of suicide. They knew from such 
imperfect works as had been written on comparative suicide in 
different countries that, as they would have expected, suicide was 
to some extent a question of temperament, and that was very much 
a question of race. There were great racial differences in England. 
The agricultural classes of the south were very different from the 
manufacturing and mining populations of the north, and the 
constitution of the northern towns was very different with regard 
to race and character of the people from that of the metropolis. 
Lancashire and West Yorkshire taken together as one great popula- 
tion centre were very convenient for comparison with London, being- 
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somewhat similar in numbers, and both town populations. He 
hoped Dr. Ogle would deal with this subject in a future paper, 
and also with the case of Scotland and Ireland, especially noting 
whether there was any difference between the north and south of 
Treland. He thought the author had shown a magnanimous spirit 
in having attacked the profession to which he himself belonged, 
for this was the second occasion on which he had shown that the 
medical profession compared unfavourably in some respects with 
inferior rank in life. No doubt the medical profession was not 
altogether guiltless of those habits which prompted to suicide in 
the case of publicans and butlers, and they had the other tempta- 
tion of having a weapon at hand. With reference to educated 
men, it must be remembered that educated men led a life of worry, 
and that worry probably had a great deal to do with suicide. The 
more educated a man was, as a rule, the more worried he was 
likely to be, especially in these days of rapid communication by 
telegram and railway. But at the same time he believed that 
education itself had a distinct tendency jto unhinge the mind, and 
in proportion as a man studied he was more and more likely to 
yield to the impulse of self-destruction if it came upon him, and 
no doubt the impulse did occur much more frequently to highly 
educated people than to others. It was obvious that the special 
tendency to drowning at a certain age in the female was to be 
attributed in a considerable proportion of cases to seduction, which 
most frequently occurred at the younger ages, and probably at 
those ages caused a greater shock to the mind. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavt said that although statistics were 
given in Table IV with regard to commercial travellers, brokers, 
and agents, he could not discover where Dr. Ogle separated the 
mercantile profession from others. There was no doubt, as had 
been said by a previous speaker, that the worry of mercantile life 
throngh telegrams and otherwise tended to increase the number of 
suicides amongst that portion of the commercial community who 
were especially engaged in speculation; and if it were possible so 
to disintegrate the term “broker” as to show the various kinds 
embraced therein, suicides would be found to. be much more 
numerous amongst brokers connected with the stock exchange 
than those in any other department. He agreed with Mr. Bourne 
that Table VII, treating of farmers and the number of suicides 
and failures amongst them, was not very reliable, as the period 
taken, six years, was too short. On reference to the table it 
actually appeared that in 1883, when wheat was 41s. 7d. per 
quarter, the suicides were less than in 1879 and 1880, when it 
stood at 43s. 10d. and 44s. ad. respectively ; and if that were the 
case in these years, what might not the suicides be in the present 
year, when wheat was so very much cheaper. It was hardly fair to 
take the “‘ Gazette” average price of wheat in a comparison of this 
kind, because the wheat market was affected very materially by 
the importation of foreign grain. With regaid to Table IX, the 
number of females committing suicide in ways other than those 
specially mentioned was 176, whereas that of the males was 
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only 33. As the former represented so large a proportion of the 
total methods, he thought it unfortunate that more precise data 
were not obtainable for the detailed analysis of suicides of females 
under this category. 


Mr. Girren said he should not like an occasion like the present, 
in which Dr. Ogle read a paper before the Society for the first 
time, to pass without saying a word to thank him. The paper 
was every way remarkable. One of the difficulties they were in 
in dealing with the paper was that there was very little material 
with which to criticise it. The knowledge of the statistics of 
suicides was not very widely distributed, and it was difficult indeed: 
to have a criticism of the paper from any knowledge which the 
speakers had originally of their own. Speaking for himself he 
was bound to acknowledge that he had no such acquaintance with 
the statistics of suicide as would enable him to go into the matter 
in detail, although at different times, as he supposed most of them 
had done, in the course of general reading and observation he had 
read books containing references to the statistics of snicide, and. 
picked up a few general ideas upon the subject. He thought, 
however, that a Society like theirs could well appreciate the 
excellence of the method which Dr. Ogle had made use of, and 
the amount of time and labour which he must have bestowed in 
drawing up the tables which he had brought before them. It was 
important when a paper like this came before them, which supplied 
a large amount of original information, something entirely new to 
the Society, and evidently to a large extent a real contribution to 
the scientific knowledge of the subject, that this fact should be 
distinctly recognised. Having made that observation, there were 
just one or two points that he wished to draw attention to, not for 
the sake of criticism, but simply as points which might be useful 
to keep in mind if the study of subjects like this were to be 
further continued, as he hoped Dr. Ogle might be led to continue 
it. First, with regard to what Mr. Paul had said, he hoped 
Dr. Ogle would not take the criticism upon the table which he 
had drawn up with reference to the suicides of farmers as repre- 
senting what he might call a statistical criticism upon the paper, 
because it was quite clear from what Dr. Ogle said that he simply 
drew attention to the fact that the critical period for farmers was 
the years 1878-79, and the comparison which he drew was not 
between suicides and the price of wheat, but between the increase 
of suicides and the period in which agricultural distress cul- 
minated. That was the real comparison which Dr. Ogle gave 
them; and although part of the comparison was the price of 
wheat, yet that was not the only comparison; it was only given 
as a contributory means to show in what year the distress of 
farmers culminated. It was no doubt quite true that in the years 
subsequent to 1879 the price of wheat had fallen still more, but it 
was also true that in subsequent years down to 1884 and 1885 the 
distress of farmers was not so great as it was in 1878-79, because 
the whole circumstances were more unfavourable to farmers in 
those years than they had been since, at least until quite lately. 
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Next, it would have been additionally interesting to many people 
like himself if Dr. Ogle, in addition to his figures with reference 
to the distribution of suicides extending from 1850 to 1883, had 
also given some idea of the total number of suicides in each year. 
No doubt those figures were to be obtained in some other way; but 
it would have been interesting if he had given the total number of 
suicides and rate per million in each year, or in a group of years, 
to enable them to see in a moment the mass of the particulars 
dealt with, and whether there was any continuity in the matter, or 
any great fluctuation of that kind, which might suggest a point or 
two for consideration in connection with the fluctuations of suicide 
according to season, age, occupation, &c. Another point which 
perhaps Dr. Ogle would be able to inform them upon, was whether 
it was not possible that there might ke some connection between 
the method of suicide and the increase of suicide in the summer 
months, which appeared to be a very remarkable fact. There was 
an increase of suicide by the method of drowning in the summer 
months, and whether that might not have contributed to the total 
increase of suicide in those months was a suggestion which he 
(Mr. Giffen) threw out for consideration. He had no means of 
deciding from any figures in the paper itself whether that would 
be the case or not; but possibly Dr. Ogle would be able to say 
whether there was any possibility of connecting suicide according 
to seasons with the method of suicide. It would be desirable in 
any future paper (and no gentleman could be found better able to 
do it than Dr. Ogle) to extend this comparison to other countries. 
Their acquaintance in the Society with what had been written 
about suicide in other countries was limited, and he was bound to 
say for himself that he was not acquainted with any of the books 
which Dr. Ogle had quoted. There was a book by M. Legoyt, 
which was not quoted, in which a great many comparisons were 
drawn between different countries. The whole of it seemed to 
be exceedingly interesting, but he was quite unable to say from 
recollection what were the different points of interest. He was 
quite sure, however, that this comparison of suicide between 
different countries could not but be interesting in itself, and would 
throw a great deal of light upon some of the problems stated in 
the paper. The difficulties of comparison were doubtless as great 
as Dr. Ogle had stated, but he hoped at some future time they 
might look forward to Dr. Ogle favouring them with another 
paper dealing with this subject, and thereby adding to the large 
amount of information which he had already given them. 


Dr. Rosert Lawson, referring to the high percentage of 
suicides in the army, said that a very considerable proportion of 
the people who had destroyed their prospects in life went into the 
army as a refuge when everything else had failed them. Youth 
and good health might carry them through their difficulties at 
first, but when they got a little older and began to weigh the 
disadvantages they had placed themselves under, they became 
very liable to commit suicide. To equalise the differences of age- 
distribution, Dr. Ogle has adopted that in England and Wales 
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between the age of 25 and 65, according to which in a million of 
males 65 per cent. would be under 45, and 35 per cent. over 40. 
The principle is sound, and affords trustworthy results, provided 
the distributions of ages in the class to which it is applied do 
not differ materially from these proportions; if it does, a very 
erroneous impression may be conveyed. Taking the numbers given 
for the soldiers in Table XIII, there are under 25 years of age 
174,462, and above 25 years 165,426, so that 51 per cent. of the 
whole force were under 25, and only 49 per cent. above 25. That 
at once removed more than one-half of the force from the limits 
that Dr. Ogle had laid down. Again, taking the 49 per cent. 
above the age of 25, of the total number there are 160,122, or 
97 per cent., between 25 and 45, and only 3 per cent. above that 
age. Working out the plan Dr. Ogle had adopted, the same 
weight was given to the last 3 per cent. as there was to the much 
larger 97 per cent., 7.e., they increased the value of the 3 per cent. 
twelve times, introducing it as if it applied to an equal number of 
people. While quite admitting therefore the value of the plan laid 
down, these results deviated too much from the. age-distribution it 
e:tablished to permit of their being received as of much weight. 
Hven so long ago as 1837-46 the percentage of the army under 
25 years of age was 52, and above that age 48. Hver since that 
time, taking five-yearly periods, the majority had been under that 
age, excepting on one occasion, when some years after twenty-five 
second battalions were embodied. The number above 25 years 
exceeded that under it, but in every other instance the greater pro- 
portion of the troops were under that age. Considering that point, 
he thought Dr. Ogle would see that it deviated too far from the 
normal body to permit of it being carried out. No doubt the 
character of the race had a very great deal to do with this 
question, and on some occasions that was found to be developed to 
avery great extent. He heard a story in Jamaica which showed. 
how social peculiarities might affect the question. One of the 
black regiments there many years ago had a commanding officer 
who was a great martinet, and harassed the men to such an extent 
that they commenced to hang themselves in large numbers. Their 
impression was that when they committed suicide they went back 
to Africa, their own country, and they used to put their knapsacks 
and all their property on their backs and so hang themselves, 
thinking that they would carry all their wealth away with them. 
It became necessary to put an end to this, and the commanding 
officer told them he knew perfectly well they were committing 
suicide to get away from him. He said, “you think you go to 
Africa, but that is a mistake, you go to a much warmer place; 
and I warn you that the next man that commits suicide I will 
do the same, I will go there and I will make it ten times harder 
for you than here.” The result was that there were no more 
suicides. 


Mr. W. H. Mizar said it was interesting to find that the 
figures given by Dr. Ogle agreed with the figures that he (Mr. 
Millar) had worked out for the army, in a paper which he had 
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the honour of reading before the Society some years ago. He 
would suggest that in any future similar papers periods of five 
years should be adopted instead of ten, which would make the facts 
easier of comparison. There was a very curious agreement about 
the months during which suicide was most prevalent. June and 
July were the months in which suicide was most frequent in the 
army; and their lamented friend Dr. Guy had worked out similar 
figures dividing the year into periods of hottest, coldest and 
temperate months, and he showed the four hot months to be those in 
which the largest number of suicides occurred, so that he virtually 
agreed with Dr. Ogle on that point. The statistics of the army 
agreed wonderfully with those of Dr. Ogle’s as to the mode of 
suicide, and especially in this circumstance, that in the eight years 
preceding the order which took away ball cartridges from the 
soldiers, the suicides were 122, whereas in the eight years following 
that order they fell to 63, proving that the temptation to commit 
suicide very much corresponded with the means available for so 
doing. They also corroborated Dr. Ogle’s statements with regard 
to poisons, showing as they did that it was the dispensers and the 
class of men who could get poison readily who made use of them 
to terminate their existence. One reason perhaps why the per- 
centage for the army was higher than in civil life, arose from the 
fact that in the army they generally had good means of ascertaining 
whether a man did commit suicide or not, whereas the results of 
coroner’s inquests were not always found to be infallible guides in 
civil life, and had to be regarded with a considerable amount of 
suspicion for insurance purposes. 


Dr. Harrineron Tue thought the paper had rather led to an 
erroneous conception of the influence of education upon suicide. 
Some further examination and discussien was required, and he 
thought if the discussion was adjourned they might be able to 
study a little more closely what might be said on that matter. He 
should be very glad if a table were prepared showing how many 
of the 46,000 suicides were absolutely connected with diseases of. 
the brain, for if that were given he thought it would show a very 
different result as to the educated classes. It was incontestably 
the fact that the percentage of insanity was less amongst the 
educated than the uneducated class, and it was often disputed 
whether any case of suicide could be separated from insanity. One 
thing was clear, namely, that the great wave of suicide in June 
and July was commensurate with the great wave of insanity; it 
depended simply upon the physical state of the blood, the increased 
circulation acting on disordered nerves. Nine times out of ten 
suicide was insanity. He should be very glad if the discussion 
could be adjourned. He thought Dr. Ogle’s most valuable paper 
should receive further examination. 


The Prestpent said an opportunity was likely to occur in 
which the question Dr. Tuke had raised could be fully discussed. 
Mr. N. A. Humphreys was to read a paper upon the subject of 
Lunacy, and that would afford a favourable opportunity for enter- 
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ing upon this question. He was afraid that the present discussion 
could not be adjourned, but hoped Dr. Tuke would favour the 
Society with his presence at the reading of Mr. Humphreys’s 
paper, and would take up the subject early in the evening. 


Dr. Oauz, in reply, thanked the members for the patience with 
which they had listened to his paper, and also those who had 
spoken, for their expressions of general agreement in the conclusions 
to which he had: come, and the courtesy of their criticisms. 
Mr. Bourne seemed to agree with him that suicide was more 
common among the educated than among the uneducated classes, 
but it by no means followed that that was the direct effect of 
education, though very possibly it might be the indirect result. 
With regard to the question why there was no table showing the 
civil condition of suicides—whether they were married or single— 
the only reason why it was not given was that he had had no means 
of obtaining the necessary information, inasmuch as the death- 
registers took no account, in the case of males, of the conjugal 
condition. An objection had been made to his remarks on the 
great increase of suicides among farmers in 18/9 and 1880, that 
the basis of observation extended over too short a period of years, 
and it was said that, if the increase of suicides in those two years 
had really been due to acute agricultural distress, there should have 
been a still greater increase in succeeding years, Inasmuch as the 
prices of agricultural produce had undergone further and notable 
reduction. But he would point out that the price of produce was 
only one element in the question—there was for instance the 
amount of crop—and he would ask, how came it about, if farmers 
had been in greater distress since 1879-80 than in those two years, 
that the number of bankruptcies among them had diminished so 
greatly. As one possible explanation for the lack of increase of 
suicides, he thought it might be reasonably suggested that during 
1879-80, when agricultural distress was most acute, a large portion 
of the weakly farmers who were unable to stand against the storm 
were weeded out, and that those who remained possessed stouter 
hearts and perhaps larger. purses. Dr. Longstaff had expressed 
surprise that there was no table giving the geographical distribu- 
tion of suicides in this country. He (Dr. Ogle) had commenced 
one treating of the suicides in each county, but afterwards 
abandoned it as worthless on accouut of the insufficiency of the 
data, when the suicides were divided out to such comparatively 
small areas as counties. Morselli had made such a table, and had 
been landed in the conclusion that the part of England in which 
suicide was most common was the little county of Rutland. 
Another reason why he did not give such a table was his belief 
that the geographical distribution of suicides was due not to purely. 
geographical conditions, but to the nature of the chief occupations 
in which the inhabitants were engaged. Thus Dr. Longstaff had 
said that it would be interesting to have the suicide-rates in 
Durham and the neighbouring northern parts of England, but as 
those parts contained in preponderating degree a mining popu- 
lation, to do so would be simply to have in another form the 
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mining rate. To the view that men destroyed themselves 
preferentially by the method which was most accessible to them, 
it was objected that although sailors had the ocean always under 
their feet, they did not in any large proportion commit suicide by 
drowning; but in a ship there was cordage always at hand, and the 
table showed that they hung themselves, thus following the general 
preference of all males for the rope. Mr. Paul asked why the 
suicide-rate for mercantile men was not given in the table, but it 
was very difficult to know of what was the precise meaning of the 
““mercantile” class. The term ‘“‘ merchant” was used too vaguely 
to form the basis of any trustworthy statistical calculations. Was 
for instance, a rag-merchant a merchant? Mr. Giffen had recom- 
mended a comparison between the suicide rates of this and other 
countries, but he (Dr. Cgle) was of opinion that the time had 
scarcely come when such comparison could be fruitful of good 
results. Such comparison, however, so far as the data permitted, 
had been made by Morselli. Dr. Lawson had pointed out that the 
great bulk of the army consisted of men under 25 years of age, and 
that these were excluded from the calculation of the suicide-rates. 
This was true, but the comparison in the table was not between 
the aggregate army and other professions, but between soldiers 
of certain specified ages and men of similar ages in other occu- 
pations, and no other mode of comparison would have been fair. 
But in the table appended to the paper would also be found the 
suicide-rates of men under 25, and that of soldiers would be seen to 
be excessively high. Dr. Lawson’s explanation of the appalling 
number of suicides in the army being due to its being the refuge of 
people of bad character and habits was an exceedingly probable one; 
besides which the deaths from that cause were very possibly 
recorded more accurately than among civilians. In conclusion, 
Dr. Ogle again thanked the members for their kind reception of 
his paper. 


The Presipent observed that Mr. Giffen had anticipated him 
in inviting the thanks of the members to Dr. Ogle, but he was sure 
that those who had heard the paper would appreciate not only the 
novel results it presented, but also the example which it set of the 
precise method of examining the question which it embodied. He 
hoped that it would lead, in connection with the new International 
Statistical Society, to the investigation of the question on the 
continent. He was sure he might thank Dr. Ogle in the name of 
the members for his very valuable communication. 
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T.—Financial and Commercial History of 1885. 


THE following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
30th January, 1886, in continuation of similar extracts for previous 
years—commencing with the year 1878 :— 


“The doubtful language in which we spoke a year ago of the 
prospects for the twelve months then ensuing has been more than 
justified. The year 1885 has been in every way more unsatisfactory 
for trade than either of its predecessors, which were unsatisfactory 
enough. To begin with the foreign trade, it appears that as com- 
pared with 1884, in which there had been a decrease of nearly 
3 per cent, in the exports as compared with 1883, there has been 
a further decrease of no less than 85 per cent. This decrease also, 
when examined, is found to be very largely due to a decline in 
quantity, and not merely to a decline in value. During some 
months of the year the decrease was very large indeed, amounting 
in February to 10°9 per cent., in March to 9°5 per cent., im April to 
12°5 per cent. and in May to 13°6 per cent. Since May the decline 
has been on the whole at a lower rate than in these early months 
of the year, but it has, nevertheless, been very considerable. In 
other words, slight as the decline of our foreign export trade had 
been in 1883 and 1884, compared with the maximum previously 
reached, it may be considered that the decline at the present 
moment is decided both in quantity and in value. It is not greater 
than has often been witnessed in former periods of depression—in 
fact it is much less; but it is a distinct and marked decline. The 
actual figures, comparing the whole of the year 1884 with the 
year 1885, are: 1884, 233,000,000/., 1885, 213,000,000/., a reduc- 
tion of very nearly 20,000,000/. Similarly the imports show a very 
considerable decrease, the total for 1884 having been, in round 
figures, 390,000,000/., while the total in 1885 is 374,000,000/. only — 
a reduction of just about 16,000,000l., or rather more than 4 per 
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cent. As regards the imports, the figures are not so unsatisfactory 
in one way as those of the exports, because the decline is due in © 
part to the excellence of the home harvest, which has caused a 
diminution of the quantities of food articles imported as compared 
with previous years, and in part it is due to the great decline of 
prices which has taken place, from which, there is no doubt, one 
year with another, the consumer in the United Kingdom derives 
very great benefit. Still, from the point of view of the contrac- 
tion of the volume of trade, the decline is serious, especially when 
it is considered that it follows a very large decline which took 
place the previous year, the imports, it would appear, having 
contracted in 1884 more than the exports, while in 1885 the 
exports contracted more than the imports; in the two years the 
contraction in all is at much about the same rate. Other facts 
which lie on the surface show the same falling off of business. 
The tables published weekly in our Tabular Appendix relating 
to the traffics of the principal English railways, show that in the 
first half of the year the gross receipts fell from 28,700,000l. to 
28,097,000/., a decrease of 603,000/., or 2°1 per cent., and in the 
second half of the year they fell from 31,373,000/. to 30,848,0001., 
a decrease of 525,000/., or 1°6 per cent. Here again, too, the 
decline is probably in part one of values merely; but it is equally 
true that there is also a decline of actual business, as will become 
fully apparent when the accounts of the railway companies are 
examined, All these figures have to be considered in connection 
with the further fact that in ordinary times, allowing for the 
increase of population, there ought to be a steady increase if the 
former prosperity is to be maintained. Not only has there been 
no increase, but there has been a decrease, and, consequently, the 
complaints of depression have been louder and more vehement 
during the past year than at any time before. Throughout the 
year, also, there have been continual reports of strikes and lock- 
outs in the different trades of the country. In some agricultural 
districts there has undoubtedly been an increase of vagrancy, and 
in one or two instances, particularly in the Midland counties, there 
have been reports of outrages, which are due to the discontent of 
the agricultural population with the fall in wages. Altogether, 
then, the year 1885 has been one of the lean years in trade; and 
although when comparisons are carried back a good way it is 
evident that the normal condition of the country is_ not 
unsatisfactory, the production and consumption of the community 
being both enormous as compared with former periods, yet there is 
no doubt that, as compared with recent times of prosperity, there 
has been considerable depression, and the complaints of low prices 
and of suffering amongst the working classes are in that view 
fully justified. 


‘The Hvents of the Year. 


“The leading events of the year which have had an influence 
_ upon general business have undoubtedly been, first a dispute with 
Russia at the beginning of the year concerning the detinition of 
the Afghan Frontier, which nearly, brought both countries to the 
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brink of war, and undoubtedly led to the suspension of a great 
deal of speculative or optional business; second, the partial 
recovery of business in the United States, which in the latter part 
of the year reacted on this side and contributed to the growth of a 
more hopeful feeling on the Stock Hxchange and in financial 
circles; and, third, the general election in November, which in 
turn had for its result an awkward balancing of parties, so that no 
one has a clear majority, while the Irish element is so large as to 
have forced upon the country the question of organic changes in 
the Constitution, and has thus created a condition of suspense 
which unfavourably affects all business. There have been events 
of a minor character, some of them not unimportant in themselves, 
such as the renewed decline in silver, consequent, mainly, on the 
expected suspension of the silver coinage in the United States; 
but so far as the effect on general business is concerned the above 
three events which we have enumerated appear to be the most 
important. The decline in silver itself, though serious enough, 
and affecting very unfavourably for a time the business between 
India and this country, cannot have had the serious effects 
generally which the other events named have had. 

“The dispute with Russia in the beginning of the year was 
undoubtedly a serious matter for trade. Following as it did 
immediately after the failure of the campaign to relieve General 
Gordon at Khartoum, the dispute created a general feeling of 
gloom throughout the country. Great difficulties for business were 
feared, taxation was largely increased, and the stoppage of many 
speculative undertakings must have reacted upon all trade. The 
shipping trade benefited for the time by the demand for ships on 
account of the Government in view of the expected hostilities; 
but this demand was necessarily temporary only, and was inevitably 
succeeded by a complete reaction. The apprehension of a great 
war must always be a very serious matter for trade, almost more 
serious than the outbreak of war itself, because it is the suspense 
which prevents people from engaging in transactions. When war 
actually breaks out it is often found that business gets adjusted to 
the new conditions; and it is even possible that the Government 
demand, acting upon many different industries, may be the begin- 
ning of a long-continued improvement. In the end, the continuance 
of war inevitably leads to bad trade; but the beginning of a war 
appears to be hardly so injurious to trade as the apprehension of 
war itself. We should set down to this cause, without doubt, a 
large part of the peculiar depression of the past year. 

“The general election and the evident magnitude of the Irish 
difficulty have also had a bad effect for a time upon trade. The 
reports which have appeared in the papers of actual loans which 
were in contemplation to northern towns in Ireland, and which 
would have led to capital expenditure and to the employment of 
labour, are undoubtedly well-founded; and the suspense, we fear, 
has extended to other departments of industry throughout the 
kingdom, and is not confined exclusively to Ireland. The bare 
idea of the large constitutional changes which are talked of, and 
the discussion of which cannot. be avoided, is quite sufficient to 
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take away the stimulus to many undertakings which require a 
serene political atmosphere for their initiation. When there are 
such discussions, the inevitable result amongst business men is a 
certain fear of the unknown, and with regard to the Irish difficulty, 
this apprehensiveness is not diminished by the frequent assertions 
that any constitutional change in Ireland is likely to lead to out- 
rage and to civil war. Until the air is cleared it is natural that 
business people should to some extent hold aloof. Consequently, 
although current hand-to-mouth business goes on, and seems to be 
increasing steadily, yet there is absent a certain element which is 
necessary to the fuli employment of the industria] machine on 
which the margin of profit to those who run the machine depends. 

“The other principal event we have referred to, namely, the 
partial revival of business in the United States, has helped largely 
to produce effects of an opposite kind to those resulting from these 
political events. Probably enough, but for the fact that the 
political events have themselves had so much iniluence, the 
beginning of improvement in the United States would have had 
more effect upon this side. There can be no doubt that, with the 
steady growth of the United States during these two or three 
years of depression, the time had at last come for a turn in affairs 
in that country. The increasing population had created new 
demands for railways and other works, and the machine in the 
country had begun to be very fully employed once more. The 
result could not but be an improvement on this side; and some 
improvement has actually taken place, business having on the 
whole been somewhat better than it would have been if the 
American revival had not come about. But the stimulus was not 
sufficient to overcome the general languor and depression here, 
assisted as that languor and depression were by the other events 
which we have named. At the end of the year it cannot be said 
that people are much more hopeful than they were at the beginning, 
or that there is much more likelihood of steady improvement than 
there was then. The tone is, on the whole, more hopeful, and im- 
provement is more likely to come, just because the depression has 
continued so long and has extended so far, so that it must be 
followed by the inevitable reaction. ‘here are yet, however, no 
great signs of actual improvement having taken place. 


“The Fall of Prices. 


“One of the main signs of the continuance of the depression 
and the total want of recovery from it is undoubtedly the state of 
prices. At the end of the year, as compared with the beginning, 
there has been absolutely hardly any recovery from the exceedingly 
low prices of commodities established a year ago, which were 
themselves without precedent for many years. In wheat there was 
some advance in the earlier months of the year, owing partly to the 
apprehension of the outbreak of hostilities with Russia; but the 
price at the end of the year is found to be under what it was at 
the beginning, the fall being from about 31s. 6d. to 30s. per quarter. 
The Gazette average for oats and barley is also somewhat lower at 
the end of the year than at the beginning. Among food articles 
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there has been exceptionally a recovery in sugar from the extremely 
low prices touched a year ago, the rise being from about Ios. per 
ewt. for German beet at the beginning of the year, to a little over 
15s. at the end of the year; but this last price, it must be con- 
sidered, as compared with former experience, is still a very low 
price. In the metals there has been similar stagnation. The 
price of Scotch pig iron, which was just over 40s. a year ago, has 
in no way improved, prices having, in fact, with one or two excep- 
tions when there was a speculative flurry, ranged between 40s. and 
43s. all through the year, and at the present moment tending 
steadily to fall under 40s. Tin, lead, and spelter show a moderate 
improvement during the year, but the improvement is very slight, 
and the prices are all at a very low level. Copper shows a very 
remarkable decline indeed, the price at the beginning of the year 
for Chili bars having been very nearly 5o0/. per ton, while at the 
close of the year it was very little over 4ol., and actually in 
‘November the price was well under 4o0l., these figures as regards 
copper being utterly witnout precedent. The price of copper still 
continues at this very low level. In the chemical trade the low 
level of prices also continues, there being a further remarkable 
decline in soda-ash, from about 2/. 15s. at the beginning of the 
year, to 2/. 7s. 6d. at the end of the year, these prices being 
altogether under the level for many years past. Among the raw 
materials of the textile trades there has also been a decided fall. 
Cotton, it appears, is now at a lower price than it has been since 
the year 1854, middling uplands being just under sd. per lb. at 
the end of the year, the lowest price in 1879 having been about 5d. 
In wool the decline has been even more remarkable than in cotton, 
the peculiarity here being that wool has maintained its price 
comparatively during the previous years of depression, but has 
now all at once declined without those connected with the trade 
being able to give any explanation, except that the decline comes 
in order to place wool finally on a level with other articles. ‘The 
difference is marked by the quotations for Sydney and Port Philip 
unwashed, the price of which at the beginning of 1885 was 114d. 
per lb. wand towards the end of the year was only 9d., although there 
was a recovery at the close of the year to 93d. In other descrip- 
tions of wool there has been even a greater fall. In other textiles, 
such as silk, jute, hemp, and flax, there is equally no recovery, 
but rather a tendency to decline still further. The usual table of 
prices in the Appendix will show how these low prices have 
continued throughout the year, and what small prospect there is of 
recovery. In accordance with these prices, and possibly as at 
once a cause and consequence of them, freights have been low 
throughout the year, and the shipping business in particular 
shows no sign of recovery. 

“Tt would be needless to discuss in detail the causes of these 
low prices, and to show in each particular instance what the 
relation of stocks is to consumption, what is the capacity of 
production, and whether stocks have been increasing, and so on. 
The figures as to the foreign trade alone, which we have already 
given, ‘and as to railway traflics, are quite ‘sufficient to prove that 
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on the whole there must have been a diminution of production and 
consumption; and to some extent the low level of prices is the 
cause as well as the consequence of the languor in trade. The 
low prices, however, have continued so long that it has obviously 
become necessary for all concerned to consider more carefully than 
ever whether some general cause is not at work affecting prices, so 
that no recovery is really possible from the present low range. In 
the columns of the Statist it has frequently been pointed out that 
there is probably such a cause at work. The multiplication of 
commodities having gone on at a greater rate than the increase of 
the metal, gold—which is ultimately the basis of all transactions in 
gold-using countries—then, in spite of the fact that very great 
variations of prices may take place upon the basis of the same 
stock of gold, yet these variations have their limits; and when it 
comes to a question of reduction in the general level of prices, 
which has long continued and extends to almost every article, it 
seems to be beyond doubt that the diminution in gold, relatively 
to other articles, has something to do with the change in the level 
of prices. Accordingly we do not anticipate that there will be 
any material and general recovery from the present low range of 
prices. There will be ups and downs, as there have been in past 
times; but the oscillations will now be at lower levels than they 
were in the period between 1850 and 1874. Rents, wages, and 
money values of every kind in the course of time will be adjusted 
to the new state of things, and business may thus be expected to 
go on as before, but without that increase of nominal values from 
period to period to which business people before 1870 had been so 
long accustomed. 


“The Money and Stock Markets. 


‘‘ As was the case in the year 1884, the course of the money 
market during the year just passed has been somewhat peculiar. 
With low prices and trade depressed as it is, one would expect that 
continuously the rate in the discount market would be very low. 
At times in both years the rate was in fact 2 per cent., with hardly 
any demand for money. Nevertheless in each year this rate of 
2 per cent. did not last more than a comparatively brief period, 
and at the end of 1884 it was succeeded by a 5 per cent. rate, 
while at the end of 1885 it was succeeded by a 4 per cent. rate. 
The explanation appears to be that in the world at the present 
time, notwithstanding some symptoms to the contrary, there is a 
real scarcity of the bullion necessary to support the money market 
if the former level of transactions 1s to be maintained. Just when 
everybody feels that money is easy, and is likely to remain easy, 
there being indeed little demand for money in its widest sense, 
that is capital, some little demand for cash springs up in one 
quarter or another, and in consequence the surplus of the market 
at once disappears. There can be no doubt that these flurries in 
the discount market react again on business, and contribute, pro 
tanto, to the depression. Business people lose confidence a little 
when they find that the cheap money on which they count when 
entering into transactions extending over a long period may dis- 
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appear at any moment, and in a way that is not to be easily 
explained. The stock markets are also affected. Under the 
influence of cheap money a strong and steadily supported rise 
ought fairly to be expected. especially at a time when there are 
comparatively few issues. ‘The rise in American securities at one 
period of the year was in fact supported in this manner, and at 
one time it appeared likely that the stock markets generally would 
respond; but the condition of the money market, with these sudden 
alterations, 1s unfavourable on the whole to any such sustained rise 
in the stock markets as might be expected. and accordingly what 
would be another favourable influence on business is prevented. 

‘““The drain of gold in the last few months has been to the 
East of Europe, and is supposed to be not unconnected with the 
preparations of governments for possible hostilities in the Balkan 
peninsula in the spring. So far the supposition that this may be 
the case has increased the unfavourable effect which the drain of 
gold by itself would have exercised. 

‘* But we are inclined to think that the peculiar position of the 
money market, with its normal tendency to ease and its great 
liability to disturbance from a comparatively shght cause, is 
mainly responsible for the results upon business we have described. 
Until in fact the level of prices all round, including wages and 
profits, gets fully adjusted to the new state of things, it is to be 
expected that business from time to time will be checked in various 
ways. Until the condition of the money market becomes such 
that in a time of depression such as there has been lately a long 
continued period of 2 per cent. uninterrupted by any disturbance 
is established, we cannot expect the improvement in trade from 
cheap money which economists from long experience have been 
anticipating. 


‘“‘ The Prospects for 1886. 


“We have already indicated our opinion sufficiently that the 
position at the end of 185 is not materially changed from what it 
was at the end of 1884, and the actual prospects at the moment 
are substantially the same. It cannot be said with much more 
confidence than it could have been said a year ago that improve- 
ment in trade is at hand. People are still puzzled ard bewildered, 
and there is not that confidence in the future, that readiness to go 
into new operations, which would lead one to say for certain that 
improvement cannot be long deferred. It is equally certain, how- 
ever, that just because the depression bas so long continued, and 
prices have been at a low level so long, while production and con- 
sumption have been on a large scale, that improvement now is only 
a question of weeks or months. The one distinction between the 
beginning of the present year and the beginning of 1885 is also 
that on the whole there is more hope, though not of a very ardent 
character, than there was then. The improvement in the United 
States, as far as it has gone, has done some good. If it were only 
possible to shake off the nightmare of the Irish difficulty and the 
still-apprehended troubles in the Hast of Europe, there seems to 
be little doubt that new undertakings would be commenced more 
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freely than they have been of late years, and that soon there would 
be some ‘go’ in business. These political differences, however, 
cannot but operate seriously, and until the current of improvement 
due to causes connected directly with business becomes stronger 
than it is, these outside influences will apparently have great effect 
in retarding that current. What we said a year ago on this head 
we have again to repeat. The main permanent difficulty in the 
way of improvement connected directly with the conditions of 
business is the fact that wages have not been completely adjusted 
to the new level of prices. What trade is suffering from is that 
the profits of the capitalist have been reduced to the vanishing 
point, and that accumulation has been to some extent diminished. 
Until the capitalist who runs the industrial machine is put in a 
better position, the exceeding languor and depression of all opera- 
tions must prevail. How and in what way the adjustment of 
wages is to be effected remains to be seen. Workmen naturally 
resist the change which appears inevitable, although it is really 
only a money change, and there is no question of their getting 
into a less favourable position than they have been in for many 
ears. 

“‘ All that can be said is that, however painful the process, the 
readjustment is an inevitable condition of a better state of trade 
and a fuller employment for the working classes generally. There 
are signs of a crisis in the question being at hand, some of the 
strongest unions, such as the journeymen engineers, having appa- 
rently exhausted their resources, or very nearly so, so that they can 
no longer resist the inevitable. It may be hoped that before utter 
exhaustion comes, workmen will be wise in time, and will permit 
the establishment of a state of things in which the capitalist will 
have some profit, and will have some inducement to lay out money 
upon new enterprises. At present, as we have already remarked, 
there is a vast amount of hand-to-mouth business, and production 
and consumption are really on a large scale. The masses of people 
in the United Kingdom, even in the present time of depression, 
are undoubtedly wealthy compared with what they were until a 
very recent period. There is wanting, however, a certain life and 
go in business, the absence of which is the cause of most of the 
complaints of depression, and what is wanted to that life and 
go is mainly that adjustment of money wages which we have 
described.” 

The following is the Index to the contents of the Supplement 
from which the foregoing extract is taken :— 


Financial and Commercial History of 1885. 
Introduction—The Events of the Year—-The Fall of Prices—The 
Money and Stock Markets—The Prospects for 1886. 
Extracts from Trade Circulars. 


(Illustrated with Diagrams showing the Course of Prices, Sc. 


The Iron Trade—Engineering—Shipbuilding—Freights—Copper— 
Tin — Lead — Spelter— Coal — Chemicals — Tallow — Leather— 
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Petroleum —W 00d— Turpentine — Indi 20 —Shellac. Teztiles, 
fc., Cotton—Wool—Silk—Linen—Jute—Hemp. food, &c., 
W heat— Rice—Sugar—Tea—Coftee. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE YEAR 1885—PAvPERISM. 


Tabular Appendix. 
Bank Retrurns— 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many—Austrian National Bank—Bank of the Netherlands— 
Associated New York Banks. 


Public Revenue—Income Tax—Stock Exchange Securities, Prices 
of—Bullion—Allotments of India Council Bills in 1885— 
Government Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers—Indian Bank 
Rates. 


Foreign Market Rates or Discount—ExXcHANGES AND BULLION. 


Curarina House Returns— 
London Bankers’ Clearing House Returns—Stock Exchange: 
Settling Days. 


Savings Banks—Failures of 1885—Bills of Sale—Railway Traffic: 
of 1885—Railway Dividends—Prices of Wholesale Com- 
modities. 


II.—The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1885. 


Tue following summarised results of the Agricultural Returns, 
prepared by the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council, for 
the year 1885, are given (with summary tables as before) in con- 
tinuation of a series of similar notices to be found in the Society’s 
Journal for previous years :— . . 


“ The annexed tables contain the information, usually comprised 
in the agricultural returns of Great Britain, for the year 1885, with 
summary returns for Ireland for the same year. The data for Great 
Britain have been collected as in preceding years by the officers of 
the inland revenue department, while the figures for Ireland have 
been supplied to the agricultural department by the Registrar- 
General for Ireland. The particulars for the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, which are included in the general totals, have 
been collected by officers under the direction of the respective: 
governors of those districts. The returns were directed to be 
obtained in Great Britain, the Isle of Man, and the Channel 
Islands, as was the case in the previous year, on the 4th of June, 
and a summary, subject to corrections in the completed returns, 
was published in the London newspapers on the 15th of August; 
the returns with the summarised results thereof being now ready 
as early as it has been hitherto practicable to furnish them. 

‘It is proposed to notice, by a comparison of the figures for 
1885 with those of preceding years, first the chief points suggested 
by those relating to Great Britain, to state the causes which have 
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been reported by the collectors generally. to have led to the various 
changes shown in the returns, and to allude briefly to those for 
Treland. 

‘“‘ In Great Britain the number of separate returns furnished by 
occupiers of land and of those obtained by estimates, where occu- 
piers omitted to make returns, have been this year 557,293, and 
4,991 from owners of live stock only, thus showing an increase of 
878 in the case of occupiers of land, and of 56 owners of stock. 
The difference shown is not large, but it is of course no criterion 
that the holding of land has remained unchanged. The increased 
number of occupiers in some counties is ascribed by the collectors 
chiefly to subdivision of land. In other districts, however, the 
diminution of small holdings by amalgamation or absorption into 
large holdings is noticed. There are also the instances for which 
allowance must be made, as heretofore, in respect of the returns 
made by occupiers who have several holdings, either returning the 
required particulars separately, or on one schedule as may have 
been convenient to them, every effort being made by the depart- 
ments concerned to render the filling up of the schedules as little 
troublesome as possible to farmers. 

‘‘ It may be convenient to repeat here the explanation that the 
returns are ordered to be obtained from all occupiers of not less 
than a quarter of an acre of land, with the exception of that 
attached to houses as garden ground. 

“In respect to the number of occupiers for whom recourse was 
had to estimates, the returns so obtained show an increase of 866, 
the total number being this year 20,493, as compared with 19,627 
in 1884, The total acreage of the land in.Great Britain estimated 
by the officers in default of returns in 1885 was 1,621,443, com- 
pared with 1,483,438 acres in the previous year, an increase of 
138,000 acres. Although land which annually becomes the subject 
of estimate forms but a small percentage of the total, in the pre- 
sent year it is 5°0 per cent. of the entire cultivated area in Great 
Britain, so that the general results obtained are hardly in question, 
yet for the sake of greater accuracy where actual returns are made, 
it is important that the obligation to estimate should not increase 
as it has done this year. 

“ It appears that in Scotland the collectors are annually com- 
pelled to resort to estimates largely in the counties of Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, and Shetland. The explanation given by the 
officers as to the exceptions noticeable in these counties, however, 
is that an immense number of the smaller occupiers among whom 
land is here distributed, speak only Gaelic, and in parts of them 
are unacquainted with any other than the local measures in use 
among them, and that no satisfactory information would be other- 
wise obtainable. Pains are always taken to verify, so far as prac- 
ticable, the estimates made, and in many cases the particulars 
entered in the returns are really the results derived from the state- 
ments made by crofters themselves to the collectors. 

‘© In order to meet the desire so strongly urged upon the 
department, to procure information in reference to the number and 
weight of home-bred animals annually s!aughtered for consump- 
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tion, a special return has this year been obtained as to the numbers 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs born between the 4th of June, 1884, and 
the 4th of June, 1885; of cattle, sheep, and pigs which died from 
disease or accident; and of cattle, sheep, and pigs which were 
slaughtered for meat on holdings during the period named. 

“It is to be regretted that those who have been willing to 
furnish the desired particulars form so small a proportion of the 
total number of farmers to whom the schedules were sent, and who 
have in other respects completed their returns. The ratio, as 
explained in the note above the table, is less than two-fifths of the 
total number, and the results appear therefore to be quite incom- 
plete as data for the object with which the inquiry was undertaken. 
The collectors report almost without exception that the request for 
such information has been universally disliked and often considered 
inquisitorial, and that it has caused annoyance even among those 
farmers who have supplied such particulars as they could give. It 
is added that numbers of them keep no records to enable them to 
furnish the details required, and that the information where afforded 
is therefore often not reliable. Moreover, it has unfortunately had 
the effect of deterring many from forwarding their usual return. 
In such cases delay has arisen and the necessity for estimates has 
been thereby increased, while no sufficient data appear to have 
been gained in the special return compiled from information so 
inadequate, to compensate for the general manifestation of feeling 
it occasioned. It is likewise one of those cases in which a partial 
return is misleading for the object in view, and therefore quite 
unsatisfactory as a basis for determining general results, as any 
attempt at estimating, from the peculiar character of the informa- 
tion wanted, would have been merely conjectural and useless. 

“The following appear to be the general results of the returns 
which have been obtained for Great Britain: The area reported 
in 1885 to be under all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, 
exclusive of heath and mountain land, and of weods and planta- 
tions, amounts to 32,544,000 acres as compared with 32,465,000 
acres in the previous year, showing an increase of about 79,000 
acres. The respective additions in each division are nearly 36,000 
acres for England, under 9,000 acres for Wales, and about 34,000 
acres for Scotland. Some small portion of the increase is doubt- 
less due to the more accurate returns made by farmers, but the 
reports of the collectors state that the greater part is caused by the 
enclosure and reclamation of moor or heath and waste land in 
different parts of the country. 

‘In several counties variations occur which are said to be 
owing to farms that have changed their occupants when omissions 
through inadvertence of previous tenants have been discovered. 
Such omissions occasionally refer to large quantities of land, in 
spite of the care with which the rate books are examined by the 
officers each year, as the item land is sometimes stated to be only 
vaguely entered against occupiers’ names without specifying the 
extent of the holdings, and the actual measurements of these are 
frequently only ascertained by occupiers when estates are sold and 
the land may be surveyed. Heath or mountain land has likewise, 
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it is found, been omitted after it has been taken into cultivation by 
farmers when it should have been included. The local measures 
of Scotland and Cheshire are still a slight cause of error in one or 
two counties, but less than formerly. — 

‘There are also the usual differences, which do not, however, 
affect the aggregate cultivated area, accounted for by bordering 
farms being occasionally included in the collection of a particular 
county one year and in that of an adjoining county the next year. 
An apparent diminution in the Hast Riding of Yorkshire, amount- 
ing altogether to about 16,c0o acres, is explained as being due this 
year to such interchanges with the West Riding. 

“The collectors report in several counties instances of decreases 
in the extent under cultivation which have taken place owing to 
land previously agricultural being now appropriated to the con- 
struction of railways, and, in the neighbourhood of towns, to build- 
ing purposes, wharfage, reservoirs for waterworks, cemeteries, d&c. 
Land is also mentioned as being here and there out of cultivation. 

‘With regard to the details of particular crops in Great 
Britain the most noticeable features as regards corn crops, apart 
from the decrease in the total, seem to be that there is a consider- 
able diminution of the area under wheat and an increase in that 
under barley and oats. The total quantity of land returned under 
wheat in the present year is 2,478,000 acres, or 198,000 acres 
(equal to 7°4 per cent.) less than in 1884, and a decrease of: 
134,800 acres (or 5°2 per cent.) as compared with 1883, when the 
breadth was less than had previously been recorded. The diminu- 
tion of the area under wheat in 1885 is almost unanimously stated 
by the collectors to have been caused by the low prices obtainable 
for this grain in the autumn and winter of 1884, as the seed time 
was generally of a highly favourable character in most localities. 

‘* They observe, likewise, that the tendency among farmers to 
devote more land year after year to breeding and grazing stock, as 
offering prospects of better results, has again greatly influenced 
the more limited acreage of this cereal in all districts where the 
nature of the soil and climate do not generally promise the: 
probability of large crops, and the returns in the aggregate confirm 
the correctness of their statements. In reference to one or two 
counties, it is added that were it not for the imperative require- 
ment of straw in which farmers still find an inducement to grow 
wheat, its diminution would there have been greater even than 
itis. 

. “The result, as shown in the falling off just referred to, appears 
to have been in great measure anticipated, inasmuch as early in the 
present year the estimates formed by some agricultural authorities 
predicted that in consequence of the unremunerative prices that 
had recently been obtainable for wheat, and in view moreover of 
the very large supplies of foreign wheat which were known to be 
available for export to this country, a reduction of more than 
10 per cent. in the extent sown with winter wheat in Hngland 
might this year be expected, but that it was possible some of this 
deficiency might be recovered in the further area to be sown 
during the spring. So far therefore the result is in tolerable 
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agreement with the early published opinions, and it is apparently 
only the natural outcome of a series of untoward harvests in 
Hurope, thus stimulating production all over the world, in com- 
bination with abundant crops, and particularly, where this country 
is concerned, with the more than average yield of the harvest of 
1884 in Great Britain, which there now seems every reason to 
expect will be repeated in the present year. 

“The diminution shown in the acreage under wheat this year 
has been general in its distribution throughout Great Britain. In 
the county of Lincoln, however, there is an increase of 2,800 acres. 
In three other counties in England and the same number in Wales 
and Scotland respectively, where the usual area under this crop in 
these counties is, however, relatively small, its cultivation has been 
maintained, but the total increase in them altogether amounts to 
only 1,300 acres. 

“Tn the three divisions of the kingdom the proportionate 
falling off from the acreage of the preceding year is for England 
7°2 per cent., Wales 4°8 per cent., and Scotland 19°7 per cent. 
The disfavour into which wheat growing has come with farmers in 
Great Britain is especially evident in the agricultural returns, in 
which, although the acreage has fluctuated, yet commencing with 
1871, its gradual contraction in alternate years is very noticeable. 

“The area under barley in 1885 was 2,257,000 acres. This is 
an increase of about 88,000 acres, or 4'I per cent. as compared 
with 1884; but it is to be observed that the present year’s acreage 
1S 34,000 acres, or 1°5 per cent. less than the acreage of 1883, and 
there are fewer acres by 165,000 than the average of the previous 
ten years. 

‘‘OQats were sown on 2,940,000 acres, only 25,000 acres, or 
o'9 per cent. in excess of 1884. With the exception of the year 
1883, however, it is a larger breadth than has been returned under 
this crop in any other year since these statistics have been collected. 
The substitution of barley, and to a smaller extent of oats for 
wheat, is frequently ascribed to the more remunerative prices 
obtainable for both these cereals. 

“The acreage under rye shows an increase compared with 1884 
of 3,800 acres, entirely in England. It is an unimportant crop, 
however, in this country. Beans have decreased by 12,000 acres, 
while peas correspond closely with the area so occupied last year. 
It is to be feared though that owing to the dry season the crop will 
this year have been picked from a smaller acreage. 

** Altogether the total area under corn crops in 1885 is thus 
brought up to 8.392,000 acres, or 92,700 acres short of that in 1884, 
a decrease of 1°1 per cent., the average area of the preceding ten 
years having been 8,967,000 acres, or 575,000 more. 

“As regards green crops in Great Britain in 1885, potatoes were 
planted on 548,000 acres, a decrease of 16,000 acres, or 2°9 per 
cent., as compared with 1884. Some of the reports attribute the 
lessened area planted to the reasons given for the deficient acreage 
of wheat, namely, the unremunerative prices caused by the large 
crops of last year. The variation, however, is only in ordinary 
course, as the acreage of 1885 has been but seldom exceeded. 
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‘““Turnips and swedes have declined; they were this year 
returned as grown on 2,015,000 against 2,027,000 acres in 1884. 
Mangold has increased by 27,000 acres, and vetches, lucerne, and 
other green crops unenumerated have increased by 35,000 acres. 
The total area of green crops thus amounts to 3,521,000 acres, an 
increase of nearly 34,000 over the figures of the preceding year. 

“The extended acreage of sugar beet mentioned in last year’s 
report as having been returned in Suffolk does not appear to have 
been continued. Those who are interested in the subject of sugar 
beet will find a table giving the latest available information 
relating to its production in foreign countries.. It appears that 
the average yield per acre of all countries for the years embraced 
in the table is rather over 217 cwt. The rate of produce of sugar 
per ewt. of beetroot used being for Austro-Hungary and Germany, 
the only countries for which this information is available, taken 

together, about 10; lbs., while the total quantity of sugar produced 
per acre averages nearly a ton. 

“The average value of sugar produced from an acre of beet 
(at import value in 1884, viz., 14s. 2d. per cwt.) appears to be 
about 14/. sterling. 

‘““Of the minor crops flax was grown on 2,400 acres, a slight 
increase over 1884. 

‘“‘ Hops, notwithstanding the largely increased imports of 1884 
as compared with those of the previous year, were planted on 
71,000 acres, an increase of 2,000 acres, or 3°0 per cent., over 1854, 
and within 500 acres of the area so occupied in 1878, when the 
largest acreage was returned. The table given shows in detail the 
counties and certain districts in which hops are grown. 

“ Bare fallow in Great Britain has further decreased in a much 
greater measure this year than has been usual. The diminution is 
from 749,000 to 560,000 acres, a smaller area than in any year 
since 1875, when there were only 558,000 acres in fallow. The 
decrease is chiefly in England and Wales, and is said by the 
collecting officers to be owing to the more favourable seed time, 
the fine dry seasons in autumn and spring having at length enabled 
farmers to clean their land and bring it under the cultivation of 
seeds and grasses, or under pasture for stock purposes. In many 
localities the disposition among farmers thus to utilise all their 
available land is evident, as there is not a single county in England 
where diminution of the extent under fallow has not occurred. 

‘“‘ Clover and rotation grasses show a very considerable increase 
in Great Britain, their extent being 4,654,000 acres, or 272,000 
acres more than in 1884. This extension, accompanied as it is 
this year by a much smaller relative increase than is usual of 
51,000 acres in permanent pasture, appears to give significance 
to the statements in the reports of many of the officers that some 
confusion of mind has been occasioned by the sub-headings reintro- 
duced into the schedules this year for the purpose of distinguishing 
the acreage of clover as well as of permanent grass, separately 
intended for hay, from that to be used es green fodder, with the | 
view of ascertaining the estimated yield per acre of hay produced. 
These sub-headings showing the distinction here referred to were 
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‘formerly given up for the sake of simplification owing to repre- 
sentations that were made that they caused additional trouble 
to farmers, but they were again rendered necessary when the 
estimated yield per acre of these crops in hay was required. The 
particular classification to be made by occupiers generally in the 
schedules in distinguishing between land that is ultimately to be 
broken up and permanent grass has always been more or less a 
difficulty, especially as to land under rotation grasses for three or 
‘more years, and has often been the cause of inaccuracies which 
have only been discovered in succeeding years. 

‘“‘On the other hand there are some few counties in which 
allusion is made to the circumstance that the more precise sub- 
‘division adopted in the schedules this year may have led to greater 
accuracy in the information, and that part of the variation shown 
is, in such cases, only apparent. Upon the whole it is ‘considered 
that there may be some exaggeration in the quantities, more or 
less, under the respective heads of clover and permanent pasture, 
though it may be remarked that there are but very few counties 
in England and Wales where large relative additions to the 
former have not been made. As to the main fact of an important 
increase, taken together about 323,000 acres, in the extent of 
land covered by both clover and grass, there can, however, be no 
question that the returns properly represent the condition of 
agriculture in respect of the acreage so occupied in the present 
year. 

“Much of the deficiency in the wheat acreage of this year, 
compared with 1884, has doubtless been thus appropriated, while 
the large quantity of land previously under fallow has also greatly 
contributed towards the aggregate shown, probably with a view 
to the land being eventually laid down in grass. 

‘Most of the reports of the officers agree in the information 
they furnish as to the continually increasing tendency among 
agriculturists towards making provision for greater numbers of 
cattle and sheep by laying down land in both clover and grass, 
and that the former appears to be much more in favour in many 
districts. The conversion of arable land to these purposes, instead 
of to corn crops, is still in the same direction as the general 
-course of changes which have occurred in so marked a degree in 
recent years, and there can hardly be more conclusive evidence of 
this tact than the augmentation shown this year under these heads 
when taken together in the returns. 

‘The adoption of the system of ensilage may perhaps have been 
influential in determining the change, as the valuable properties 
attributed to clover and grasses for this purpose are alluded 
to by some of the collectors. 

‘“As already mentioned, permanent pasture in Great Britain 
appears to have increased by only 51,000 acres over 1884, a 
smaller addition than has been returned in any year since 1870. 
The total extent is now shown to be 15,342,000 acres. Part of the 
addition is attributed as in preceding years to the enclosure of 
waste land before referred to, but chiefly to the causes mentioned 
in regard to the increase in live stock. It is to the circumstance 
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of the large increase shown in clover, &c., whereas the addition 
to permanent pasture is so much less than we have of late years 
been accustomed to see, that the contraction in the rate of normal 
increase of the latter has raised a doubt as to whether a portion of 
the acreage really belonging to the latter classification has not 
this year been erroneously entered by occupiers under the first 
named title, with the result of apparently augmenting the agere- 
gate clover area, and making the addition to permanent grass 
smaller than we now annually look for. The change is the more 
striking inasmuch as the local collecting officers seldom refer 
to any large quantities of pasture as having this year been broken 
up in order to lay the land down in clover, sanfoin, or rotation 
grasses. On the other hand there are occasionally statements to 
the effect that, owing to the late dry spring, much clover land 
in some districts remained unbroken up this year, in view of 
possible scarcity, later, in the growth of sheep-keep. The respec- 
tive figures are being carefully inquired into, and meanwhile they 
remain subject to correction. 

‘“ Passing from the comparison of the results of the present year 
in Great Britain, as compared with 1884, in regard to permanent 
pasture, to those presented in the rate at which it has progressed 
in England, in which division of Great Britain the major portion 
of the augmentation under the latter head has occurred, a 
reference to the acreage added to the total cultivated area, and to 
the increased quantity of land placed under permanent pasture 
since 1880, shows that while the total extent of land under cultiva- 
tion in England has been enlarged by 284,040 acres, or in the 
proportion of 1°15 per cent., the addition to permanent pasture, 
notwithstanding the smaller addition of the present year, has been 
no fewer than 767,950 acres, or 6°70 per cent. in the five years. 
The rate at which this progression has taken place has varied from 
1°69 per cent. in 1881 to 0'26 per cent. in 1885, the average rate of 
the previous four years ending 1884 having been 1°56 per cent. 

“The area of land appearing under arable in Great Britain in 
1885, in consequence of the addition to the clover area, is this 
year more by nearly 27,000 acres, about 17,202,000 acres being 
returned against 17,175,000 in 1884. The relative proportions of 
the whole quantity of land cultivated in Great Britain are now: 
47° per cent. under permanent pasture, 14°3 per cent. under 
clover and rotation grasses, 25°8 per cent. under corn crops, and 
10°9 per cent. under green crops. 

‘“‘There.is a further increase this year of 2,800 acres in the area 
of orchards in Great Britain, it being now 197,539 acres. Many 
of the collectors refer to new plantations of fruit trees, of all 
descriptions, in consequence of the continually growing demand 
for fruit in the large towns. Part of the addition is, however, 
owing to ground so occupied having been previously returned as 
under grass only, without including it, as it should have been, 
under orchards also. It appears that rate books, if consulted, do 
not always show the acreage of orchards, except where they are 
separately assessed, so that omissions under this head are not 
easily discovered, Market gardens have likewise extended, more 
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land being annually appropriated to their produce for the growth 
of strawberries and bush fruits as well as with the object of 
increasing the supply of fresh vegetables. 

“The acreage under market gardens is, this year, 59,473 acres 
as compared with 52,975 acres in 1884. 

‘For land used by nurserymen for the growth of trees, shrubs, 
&c., the returns for 1885 show practically the same acreage as 
last year. 

“The extent occupied by woods and plantations will be found 
in the table relating to orchards, &c. As mentioned in former 
reports, it does not vary greatly from year to year. Annual 
returns are not therefore obtained for it, and the acreage, as 
ascertained in 1851, is again inserted for Great Britain in 1885. 

“Turning now to the various kinds of live stock in Great 
Britain, it is satisfactory to find that there is a noteworthy increase 
in cattle. Sheep and lambs show a proportionately smaller 
addition, but in pigs there is a considerable decrease. There is a 
further decline of 14,000 in agricultural horses, accounted for in 
the same manner as was the reduction in the numbers of this class 
in’ 1884 compared with the previous year, namely, the diminished 
need of them owing to the smaller quantity of land under corn 
crops, and the more general use of steam applied to agricultural 
cultivation, enabling farmers thus to economise labour. The 
deficiency is, however, not made up, as was then the case, by the 
increase in unbroken horses and mares, returned as kept solely for 
breeding, which have only increased by about 9,000. The imports 
of foreign horses in 1884 increased in number over those of 1883, 
and so far in the present year this position has been proportionately 
maintained, while the exports have declined. There is, however, 
a great difference between the value per head of horses imported 
and those exported, the former averaging in 1884 19/. 17s. 2d., 
while those last mentioned averaged 58/. 7s. 1d. each. 

“As regards horned cattle, the numbers exhibit an important 
increase in each of the several classes, the total number being now 
6,597,964, or 328,823 (equal to 5:2 per cent.) more than in 1884, 
and 635,185 (or 10°7 per cent.) more than in 1883, the figures of 
the present year being the largest yet recorded for cattle in these 
returns. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf have increased in 
Great Britain by 139,334 or 5°8 per cent. Other cattle of 2 years 
of age and above number 1,465,505 or 5°7 per cent. more, and 
young cattle have increased by 110,317 or 4°4 per cent. 

“The increase in milking cows appears, from the reports, to be 
due to more general recognition of the value of dairy farming, 
that it is, at any rate, a fairly profitable branch of agriculture, 
especially where the proximity of large centres of population or 
of railways provide available markets for the disposal of the pro- 
duce. The larger number of young cattle would appear to have 
followed in usual course that of the class just noticed, while the 
addition to 2. year old cattle at the period of the annual census is 
ascribed by the officers to the continued preference for rearing 
and feeding live stock instead of corn growing, and there is 
occasional mention confirming it, in respect to England, that 
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farms lately in the hands of owners have been again re-let and 
stovked. In many counties, however, the low prices lately 
obtainable have, it appears, audticed farmers who have sufficient 
capital to hold over large numbers in the hope of improved 
market value, and this is said to have materially increased the 
numbers: in such localities. 

“Sheep and lambs taken together show this year an increase of 
466,000 over the numbers in 1884, distributed in an addition to 
sheep of 1 year and above of 152,700 and of 313,500 to sheep under 
1 year, the total number being now 26,534,000. 

“In reference to the relatively small i increase in sheep shown in 
the returns for Great Britain, not quite t per cent., it may be 
remarked that sheep in Scotland have suffered a decline of 
29,000 as compared with last year, while the increase in the 
number of lambs is only about 3,000, and in many of the eastern 
counties of England, notably those of Lincoln, Norfolk, and the 
Hast Riding of Yorkshire, the diminution in sheep has been 
proportionately as great. The collectors mention the scarcity of 
keep in the early part of the year, compelling farmers to dispose 
of their sheep, as one of the main causes which have contributed to 
it, but that agricultural depression and the low prices obtainable 
have also been in some localities important factors in the result. 
Following closely upon the large increase of last year, a similar 
increase could hardly have been expected. 

‘‘ The lambing season is stated to have been generally favourable, 

and it seems that this has in a few districts prevented the appear- 
ance of a still larger number in the returns, for, lambs being ready 
earlier for market, farmers were induced to realise their value. 
There are counties where severe losses have been sustained owing 
-to wet and cold weather in the spring, in hilly districts and in 
Scotland, where large numbers died from exposure and insuflicient 
food. In the county of Inverness no less than 15,000 sheep and 
lambs were disposed of in a few localities where land has been 
converted to purposes other than agriculture. Fluke or liver rot 
is also referred to as being partly a reason of decrease in this 
county. 

“There is a further decline of 181,000 or 7 per cent. in the 
number of pigs in Great Britain, the total being now 2,403,000. 
The prevalence of swine fever in a great many counties is stated 
to have caused serious loss, and to have thus been the chief source 
of the decrease, but the collectors cite also the competition of 
foreign bacon and pork as contributing to it, notwithstanding the 
cheapness of pig food. Although the quantities of this description 
of meat imported in 1884 were less than those in 1883, it appears 
that in the first eight months of the present year the total importa- 
tion of bacon, hams, and pork from all countries has amounted to 
3,068,792 ewts., which is in excess of the imports of the same 
period in 1884 by 522,441 cwts. 

“The number of poultry in Great Britain as returned in 1885, 
exclusive of those kept in towns or by cottagers with less than a 
quarter of an acre of land, is 15.963,000 as compared with 

-16,061,000 in 1884, a decrease of g%,ooo on the total of the 
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several kinds of poultry included in the returns. It was pointed 
out in last year’s report that the number of poultry in Ireland 
exceeded that in England, and as the numbers in Ireland have 
since increased by over a million, the contrast then alluded to is 
still more remarkable. 

‘* It appears probable, however, that in Great Britain the figures 
do not in some counties, even approximately, represent the actual 
number kept, as the officers direct attention to the untrustworthy 
character of many of the returns in this respect. It is mentioned 
that farmers are very unwilling to give these details when asked 
to do so, and will not take any pains to insert them correctly in’ 
the schedules. 

“These returns as to poultry may, however, improve when 
it is found that no injury is sustained by those who give fairly 
accurate information. In comparing the numbers returned in 
England and Ireland respectively, it should be remembered that 
the Irish returns embrace poultry kept by occupiers of all holdings, 
whereas those obtained for Great Britain include only such as are 
furnished by occupiers of a quarter of an acre of ground or more. 

“The increase in the imports of poultry and eggs in the last 
few years, as shown by the values in a table appended to this 
report, show that there is scope for effort in this minor branch of 
agriculture. 

‘In the returns of the crops and live stock in Ireland the 
following changes are to be noticed. Instead of an increase there 
is a decrease in the cultivated area. The diminution extends to 
corn crops, green crops, and permanent pasture,, while flax and 
rotation grasses each show a relatively large increase. As regards 
corn crops, wheat was sown in 70,800 acres, a slight increase over 
the breadth of last year, when 69,000 acres were under this crop. 
Barley is likewise greater by 12,000 acres, but there is a decline in 
oats of 19,000 acres, as they covered only 1,328,000 acres com- 
pared with 1,347,000 in the preceding year, making altogether. 
with the minor corn crops a total area of 1,594,000 against 
1,599,000 in 1884, 

“Among green crops the potato acreage is practically un- 
changed, 797,000 acres having been so planted. Turnips were 
less, however, by 7,000 acres, occupying 297,000 acres against. 
304,000 in 1884. Mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape, together 
with vetches and other green crops, except carrots, slightly 
increased, the total amounting to 1,218,800 acres compared with 
1,221,400 acres in the previous year, and leaving a net decrease of 
2,600 acres under these crops. 

‘* A noticeable feature is the increase in flax, which was grown on 
108,000 acres, or 19,000 acres over the acreage of the previous year. 
The land returned under bare fallow was less by nearly 4,500 acres. 

“‘ Clover, sainfoin, and rotation grasses show a further increase 
of 70,000 acres. On the other hand, there is a decrease in per- 
manent pasture of 100,000 acres, the area of the latter being now 
10,246,000 acres as against 10,346,000 in 1884, 

‘It will thus be seen that the extended acreage under clover 
-and rotation grasses with the increase in flax do not counter- 
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‘balance the decrease in the corn and green crops together with the 
large reduction apparent in the area under permanent grass, so 
that the cultivated area in Ireland shows the diminution in the 
past year of 23,800 acres. The area being now 15,219,000 acres 
compared with 15,242,800 in the preceding year. 

“As regards live stock in Ireland, horses have increased from 
480,846 in 1884 to 491,147 in 1885. The several descriptions of 
cattle are also greater in number. 

‘“‘ Milking cows and heifers show an increase of 61,026, or 
4°5 per cent. over 1884. Other cattle 2 years old and above are 
more by 27,582, or nearly 3 per cent., and young cattle have 
advanced from 1,834,906 to 1,862,782, or 1°5 per cent., making 
‘the total number of cattle 4,228,751 or 2°8 per cent. more than 
last. year. 

‘Sheep and lambs have both increased. The numbers are 
together 3,477,840 or 234,268 over 1884. The number of sheep 
being now 2,138,298, and of lambs 1,339,542. 

‘Pigs on the other hand are fewer by 2°8 per cent., as there 
are this year only 1,269,122 Bpatase 1,306,195 in 1884, a " decrease 
of 37,073. 

‘‘The number of poultry has increased from 12,746,000 in 1884 
to 13,849,000 in 1885. 

“Taking the figures for the whole of the United Kingdom, 
including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, it will be 
observed that there is an increase over the returns of last year of 
§4,000 acres as regards the total cultivated area. Corn crops have 
a less acreage, while green crops have a larger one. There is an 
important extension in rotation grasses due to large additions in 
each division of the United Kingdom, but permanent pasture for the 
first time since 1870 has diminished in area by about 51,000 acres, 
owing to the decreased acreage under this head returned for Ireland. 

‘‘ Cattle and sheep have again increased considerably in number, 
but in pigs there is a further decline both in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

“ The following table shows a comparison of the figures for the 
United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, between the years 1884 and 1885 :— 
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Acreage. 1885. 1884. 
Increase. Decrease. 

: Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
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Live Stock. 1885. 1884. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos. 
DEO as acon sasooastesaacvia te tuations 1,909,200 1,904,515 4,685 — 
“OY Sal ea PS PRE RT RN 10,868,760 10,422,762 445,998 — 
RSLIOM Pc Rivcesteerersonsesteseronetans +d 30,086,200 | 29,376,787 709,413 — 
TS ae eC eee 3,686,628 | 3,906,205 = 219,577 
mbar keys 42...c. thee, 1,288,174 1,210,343 947,831 _ 
ORO tay choceaSeidseds aeearcc ROR 3,029,137 2,783,237 245,900 —_ 
URINE ped 2 Se Ree ere ak Ee SP 5,080,325 5,006,711 73,614 — 
ALGO UIS,  cosigece tandqse sien ven estecgsy ree 20,542,564 | 19,943,958 598,606 — 





‘“‘ The usual table prepared for this report showing the relative 
course of agriculture in the counties of England, arranged in 
two divisions of chiefly grazing and chiefly corn-growing counties, 
has next to be noticed. 

‘With a view to increase the usefulness of these returns the 
comparative tables in continuation of parliamentary returns that 
have been prepared from time to time in consequence of special 
demands which have arisen, have again been included among them 
together with the additions made last year. These are now 
supplemented by others embracing and expanding the information 
formerly given in the tables, besides giving other particulars 
which can hardly fail to be of interest on points in which agri- 
culturists are concerned. The imports of animals, of quantities 
of meat of all kinds, and the various countries whence the supplies 
are. derived, the respective values per head of animals imported, 
the prices of certain agricultural produce, and other particulars 
are herein shown. 

‘“‘In a few cases the tables have been rearranged, and summaries 
inserted for the purpose of giving the general results more clearly, 
and at the same time of rendering the information as complete as 
has been practicable. 

‘‘The interest taken at present in the subject of silos and 
ensilage has induced the department to obtain further information 
in regard to them, and a table relating to the number of silos 
constructed in Great Britain for the ensilage of fodder as returned 
to June, 1885, containing similar information to that of last year, 
and arranged for comparison with the results then shown, has 
been included, showing the counties in which the silos are situate. 
It appears that the number has greatly increased, there being now 
1,183 in Great Britain as compared with 610 in 1884, while their. 
total capacity has increased by 1,451,362 cubic feet, and others are 
said to be in course of construction. 

‘“¢ Moreover, in accordance with the proposal adverted to in last 
year’s report, forms were issued by the department to all persons 
who had been ascertained to possess silos in various districts in 
Great Britain, for the purpose of affording, in replies to a schedule 
of questions, framed upon the experience already gained in regard 
to this subject, information that should be of value to those 
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terested in it. ‘T'o the questions put by the agricultural depart- 
ment a large number of replies were received, and, as it was 
considered that some of these would have influence with agri- 
culturists who have themselves already made experiments in this 
direction, as well as with those who are contemplating the con- 
struction of new silos, the permission to allow the publication of 
their names with the statements furnished, was obtained from the 
majority of those who contributed them. These will be ready 
about the same time as the present agricultural returns, but as 
they were rather too voluminous in character to be conveniently 
included among them, they will be published as a separate 
parliamentary paper. 

‘“‘ A series of reports on insects injurious to hop plants, corn 
crops, and fruit crops in Great Britain are also in the course 
of preparation for the agricultural department by Mr. Charles 
Whitehead, F.L.8., F.G.S., who voluntarily undertook this work 
in consequence of a question put by Mr. Rankin to the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in the House of Commons in the month 
of May last. No. 1 of the series—insects injurious to hop 
plants—has been already issued in the form of a Parliamentary 
paper [C-4534], and the reports relating to insects injurious to 
corn crops and fruit crops will, it is hoped, be ready shortly. 
These will be followed by a report upon insects injurious to root 
crops, which is promised early in the ensuing year. 

“Tables relating to the crops and live stock in British posses- 
sions and in foreign countries are again inserted, and contain 
through the courtesy of the officers of the Board of Trade who 
have supplied it, the latest official information in each case 
available. .The macet recent returns which have been received, 
showing the extent of the agricultural resources of the various 
British possessions in which agricultural statistics are published, 
are given. 

“Arrangements have been again made by the agricultural 
department for ascertaining approximately the yield of the corn 
and certain other crops in Great Britain in the present year. The 
collection of these statistics will be still. more complete in its 
character than it was in 1884, owing to the fact that an increased 
number of estimators will be employed, and the wider scope of the 
inquiry thereby made practicable. The statistics will embrace 
particulars as to one or two other crops, and it is proposed to give 
the data for each separate county. 

“The returns will not be received until the end of November, 
and will subsequently entail considerable labour in their compila- 
tion, but they will then be published with as little delay as 
possible.” 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste A.—Total drea and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass; 
the Years 1885 and 1884 in each Division of Great Britain, with similar 
[000’s omitted.] 
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PLUT CN Sqamaseateiatntuatenerstnecsirssoeennes Seocr oF BOCAONOLE 
GEES OF ia reece oteneussonsspvicias ale ihauiew sere seas ccnore same tersiece 
PMLCKG 1s Rcese cs cases ocobuacedss etch cducs cesnsarsoce muses senses 
OWLS os westeusihictispaseecasseiMoneuiincgacesens Acer eo nOcoee 
Total number of poultry...........006 Be 








1885. 








Acres, 
32,597, 


England. 







1884. 


Acres. 
32, 597, 





1885. 


Acres. 
4,722, 


Wales. 





1884. 


Acres. 
4,722, 





[ Mar. 








Scotland. 


1885. 


Acres. 
19,467, 










1884. 


Acres. 
19,467, 



















SS A ESR TED REI ESI I SEE EE ES OEE SER a 
ACREAGE UNDER CORN Crops, GREEN 


24,880, 


2,349, 
1,894, 
1,648, 
42, 
409, 


227, 


6,569, 
359, 
1,461, 
346, 
15, 
146, 
4ll, 


2,738, 


2,750, 
12,230, 


No. 
763, 
318, 





1,081, 


1,831, 


1,082, 
1,800, 


4,713, 
10,130, 
6,680, 


16,810, 


2,037, 
356, 
616, 

1,737, 

9,556, 








12,265, 























24844, 











140, 
384, 





2,687, 


2,545; 
12,198, 


2,818, 


74, 
125, 
247, 

1 


> 


2,810, 


NuMBER OF LivE STOCK, AS RETURNED UPON 





No. 


775: 
312, 





1,087, 


1,715, 


1,026, 
1,711, 





4,452, 


a e 
10,010, 
6,418, 


16,428, 


2,207, 





374, 
626, 


1,888, 
9,497, 


12,385, 


No. 
72, 
68, 


140, 


280, 


128, 
306, 








709, 
1,848, 

920, 
2,768, 


216, 


58, 
234, 
206, 
875, 


1,373, 








No. 
i 








140, 


267, 


112, 
302, 
681, 
1,786, 
371, 





2,657, 


217, 


62, 
226, 


217, 
864, 





1,369, 

















No. No. 
141, 143, , 
47, 45, 
188, 188, 
419, 409, 
261, 248, 
496, 480, 
1,176, 
4,560, 4, 589, 
2,397, 2,394, 
6,957, 
15], 
61, 
35, 
259, 
1,970, 1,942, 
2,325, 25807; 


(a) For the acreage of grass. clover, &c., grown for hay and of that not for hay, separately distinguished, see Table VI. 
(e) Furnished by the registrar-general for Ireland. 
(h) With the exception of those for Ireland, the number of pigs and poultry are exclusive 


(d) Including ponies. 
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APPENDIX. 4 





2 
| nd Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry as returned upon the 4th June in 
Particulars for Ireland (e), and with Total for the United Kingdom. 


[000’s omitted.] 






United Kingdom, 


| Great Britain. Ireland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 


1884. 1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 


18835. 











ores. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
6,786, 56,786, 20,820, 20,820, | 77,800, 7'7,800, Total area of land and water 
















































yps, BARE FaLiow, Grass, &e. 


32,544, 42, 466, 15,219, 18,243, 47,896, 47,841, Total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 








2,677, 71, 69, 9,553, 2,750, Wheat 
2,169, 180, 167, 2,447, 2,346, Barley or bere 
2,915, 1,828, 1,347, 4,283, 4,277, Oats 
47, 8, yi 60, Bd, Rye 
447, 6, 8, 441, 455, Beans 
230, 4. 7 231, 231, Peas 

















8,485, 1,594, |> 1,599, 10,015, | 10,113, Total acreage under corn crops 

565 797, 7 1,356, | 1,374, Potatoes 
2,028, 297, Lo 2,322, ay Turnips and swedes 

327, | (Sf) 87, | (Cf) 35, 393, 263, Mangold 

14, (g) 3, ee? 20, 17, Carrots , 

147, 48, 45, 201, 192, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 

407, Bue 35, 473, 448, Vetches and other green crops (6) 
3,488, LOW) F22i. 4,765, 4,734, Total acreage under green crops 


4,381, 2,033, 1,963, 6,738, 6,392, Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation (a) 


Peremment 01 oksn' ao i coe 
ee ef ee ionic ee 


2, 108, 89, 11], 91, Flax 
69, ae aaek 71, 69, Hops . 
750, 19, 24, 580, 774, Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 


h 4TH JUNE IN THE YEARS 1885 AND 1884. 








No No. No. Horses (d), as returned by occupiers of land— 
—_ — —_— Used solely for purposes of agriculture 
— _— — Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 


481, 1,909, 1,908, Total number of horses 








————_——_— Cattle— 
1,356, 3,966, 3,765, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
921, 2,419, 2aO 12 2 years old and above 
1,835, 4,484, 4,346, Under 2 years old 





4,112, | 10,869, 10,423, Total number of cattle 
2,188, 2,027, 18,717; 18,448, 1 year old and above 
1,540, 1,217, 11,369, 10,929, Under 1 year old 

















3,478, 3,244, | 30,086, 29,377, Total number of sheep 


1,269, | 1,306, | 3,687, |. 3,906, | Pigs (X) 





81], 70", 1,288, 1,210, Turkeys 
2.184, 1,883, 3,029, 2,783, Geese 
2.861, 2,619, 5,080, 5,007, Ducks 
8,048, 7,537, 20,543, 19,944, Fowls 














13,849, | 12,746, | 29,940, | 28,944, Total number of poultry 


(4) Except clover and grass, which are separately shown. (c) Exclusive of heath and mountain land. 
(f) \neluding beet root. (g) Including parsnips, A 


hose kept in towns, and by cottagers with tess than a quarter of an acre of land. 
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TasLE B.—Avergge Proportion per 1,000 Acres of Cultivated Land of the Acreage : 
Kind of Live Stock in 












































England. Wales. Scotland. . 
1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total of all crops, bare fallow, and grass ........s.e000 1,000 1,000 1,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Total of permanent pasture or grass not broken uP} 492 252 
HMAROUALION Mires sceccstecceccsecsarerecoseessessserasscresess 
Total of arable land ............cccccoscoseedeccsscesceseascosees 508 748 
Corn Crops— 
WHT GD UM dca eeciasesearesuscesedcsscictievsescsse sesceeerssiveces 95 II 
Barley OF Dre ...00.0.0sc.ccsssesencveneessevsscessasecesess 76 49 
CORI scoacecone sancegban sod 0gad0Lodos000e, SOHC BODE DME OIEROGCSCS 66 216 
IR VGteebe. a rcre vaces satrossctaccseceeovercsiectenatarersses see sce 2 2 
SCANS cravescesccvencsos -cnaccctacrsucsenes:-aeermelratsa- coesee 16 5 
PONS eWehadss-saeecsesescecccnercerseestebersres fnceretanvayeense 9 T= 
Total Of, COM! CLOPSiss.senesssseoee uae emeley 264, 283 
Green crops— 
OURUOES ns sezevscecmcs seen enerscsaveesseesasencessscessene sales? 14 31 
MU MIPSial CU SWCUCRsceterserssrosscaesserasessacls-eesscnees 59 100 
Man COA ccaasaces doses samctuencup coms seshgues deccarbaccssctens 14 | — 
COURT OUSMcce ce cccs creat teen cere aenen foe sos obese sloatiacads ci uee eines I || — 
Cabbaceykonhl-rabis And Tape .....c.c.cesecassesecagdeoness 6 I 
Wetches and othempreen (Crops ta: -sceeso erp eco sesincones 16 4 
PotaliofsereceneCrops!) wcsececs-saseesseeess IIo 136 
Cover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ IIo 324 
MMIHIN cpepene nace nese site si seserbincn seuwe sens pu euue anc vibicesnadee’ \||— {-— 
Hilt Sierevesesesateee soto cones carcseraseedacecesestcsscsiessiasceses is 3 — 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land .............seseeee 21 5 





NUMBER OF EACH KIND OF Live Stock 



















No. No. No. : 
26 26 29 30 
24 24 10 


Horses, ¢ as returned by occupiers of Jand— 
Used solely for purposes of agriculture ............0.. 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 





Motalictghorsesicsscccccssesscsserecsescens 50 50 39 39 
Cattle— 

Cows and heifers in milk or in Calf ..........csceeeeeees 
Other cattle— 

Dovears OlM and ANOVE cs. .cscscessleosscceeescesesesssseces 

(Windlers2: years Old. .cc pesscesuimecasatesscremccresssessssasis 


Total of cattle \..css.s.0e Recrins sccursesees 





Sheep— 
1 vear old and above 
Wind endear Old! cipescsssesererscgentecceccentersoes tenes sn. 


Seer eeoeeeereseessesooersceseseoesenss 


See cee resecsccscecseseeesecoes 


Total of sheep 


Poultry §— 
SPMUIKCVS sc sccsacecsocecttdccscoer corse cos cctes ateceeeminceteate 
Geese 





Total of poultry 


CoC eercerecresvenesesesone 


* Exclusive of heath and mountain land. + except clover and grass, which are separately shown. 
|| Less than half an acre per 1,000 acres of cultivated land. 
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under each Kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass, and cus the Number of each 
the Years 1885 and. 1884. 





MMe 


Seer t=- 


Great Britain. 


1885. | 1884. 


Acres. | 


1,000 











Acres. 
1,000 


























Treland. 
1885. 1884. 
Acres, Acres. 
1,000 1,000 

673 679 
329 321 

5 5 
12 11 
87 88 

I '— 
L— 1 
i i— 

T05 105 
53 53 
20 20 
q 2 q 2 
i "— 
2 3 

2 2 

80 80 


_ PER 1,000 ACRES OF CULTIVATED LAND. 





4 





No. 
90 
13 


43 





"8 


45 
80 


203 





508 
a7 





VOL. XLIX. 




















140 
188 





46 
124 
172 





529 
gio | 





} Including ponies. 


4.94. 


836 


PART I, 


United Kingdom. 





1885. 


Acres. 


1,000 





535 
465 





i | 

















| 1884. 


Acres. 
| 1,000 





537 
463 














Total of all crops, bare fallow, and grass 


¢ Total of permanent pasture or grass not broken up 


in rotation * 
Total of arable land 


Corn Crops 
Wheat 
Barley or bere: 
Oats 
Rye 
Reans 
Peas 


Total of corn crops: 


Green crops— 
Potatoes 
Turnips and swedes 
Mangold 
Carrots 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches and other green crops t 


Total of green crops 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation 
Flax : 
Hops 

Bure fallow or uncropped arable land 


Horses, t as returned by occupiers of land— 
Used solely for purposes of agriculture a 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for br eeiive 


Total of horses 


Cattle— 

Cows and heifers in milk.or. in. calf, 
Other cattle— 

2 years old and above. 

Under 2 years old 


Total of cattle 


Sheep— 
] year old and above.: 
Under 1 year old., 


Total of sheep. 


Pigs § 


Poultry §— 
Turkeys 
Geese 
Dneks- 
Fowls 


_ Total of poultry 





§ See note (2) to Table A. 


gq Including beet root. 
Renee errr reser ee es 


M 
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Taste C.—TZotal Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and Number 
inclusive ; and the Yearly Averages of the Four Years from 1867 


{The total area of land and water in the 































































































[000’s omitted.) 
Yearly Averages. 
1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
1867-70. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
Total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass...... 45,829, 46,984, 47,401, 47,264, 47,327, 47,437, 
Total acreage of permanent pasture or grass not 
broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or} 22,278, 23,236, | 24,053, 23,903, 24,065, 24,596, 
RILOMU GAIT ANG) jcccessine ssvsevecoseneseseed eaeapoernercess 
Total acreage of arable land ............. 23,551, t 23,348, 23,361, 23,261, 23,041, 
Corn Crops— 
WING A LHC vecscessacesses toaneistcesscescacsesesss sesvecreo tes © 3,837, 3,056, 
IBALIEN: OM DC} Chesercstesesescosesassitahecssoascencoscceeeser Z 2 932, 
ALS aiics atesessave ceeses (ve serces tanwaleks (ticssddedsaeyeanest 3,998, 
PSIG Meceecmeeeeteseeclicresccnst ccecscassyssuetvoacs<contscsscresoes BR, 
EANS eset. costo ccs vusdeweasors deeredsastencaeataladesaathoaah evs 454, 
TLCS Cec es oe teen etre EE Mer Ge ac t oe a asic cieleecs wes 279, 
Total acreage under corn crops....... - 10,777, 
Green Crops— 
EE OUOLOE Sie canner. nome otereutct netines Winans « hisbieecelstss< ses 1,393, 
FERTIL PSA A SWEUESsersseeeseaastassessts3.os cosas cveas sai s0 2,342, 
NAN POL Meme tnns sees acc eset net ahaa coccs aoe teak weseeaaee ; 415, 
WALTOUS Tre etre Reucen caek toc mesdcccronisebiesescsaecs 21, 
Cabhage;kohl-rabi, and rape ..25...5....0s.00.c0.censeoess 209, 
Vetches, and other green crops (except clover or |. 492 
EBNSS)). goco-uaAscenggansnddadsennpiockiocb a aosp ea neneesaBdace ; 
Total acreage under green crops ...... 4,872, 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 5,710, 6,451, 
I LECKipeAsee cee ae meee ne ecco ce Ring oe ee ees cover ase N aba a bess écee ese cre ee t 135, 
EGS pate tece ee eee eet ae cdne cr coms Se sigh ee Sewleccianehoae gabe teloves 68, 
Bare fallow or-uncropped arable land ...............ceeees, 


aay " 


fforses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers | 


















































of land— No. hor 3 No. No. No. No. 
Used solely for purposes of agriculture ............... — _- | — — — _ 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding — ee = — = — 
Total number of horses ...............665 — 1,820, § 1,863, 1,894, 1,927, 1,955, 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ............0eseeeee- ~ _ 3,775, 3,745, 3,709, 3,736, 
Other cattle— 
aiyears Old and above |... :Me.decssstoess uessoters opoies sce — — | 2,500, 9,348, 25357, 2,250, 
Linder? years Old..:......0-..cscecercrssec asst eiaceses.+ss — — | 3,720, 3.639, - 3695) 3,975, 
Total number of cattle  .............0000. 9,032, 9,932, 9,995; 9.732, 19,961, & 9,961, 
Lyeariold and above = ......2.0s-.escesstasacesmneemeen tees: — _— 20,879, 20.719, 20,684, 20.780, 
Under Veyenriold). 5. i.cssscsscsesuoncecesaecceeeemerenneores — = 11,384, 11,501, 11,887, 11,458, 
Lotal numberof sheepigcsccwsace- sess 34,116, 33,192, 32,263, 32,220, 32,571, 32,238, 
Pigs tietcweaencseesssdosscscassccssecoscacsessiverscncreactemmercees 3,552, , 3,782, 3,734, 3,984, 3,768, 3,178, 
| 











* With the exception of those for Ireland (included in the above) the numbers of ‘pigs are 
+ The average acreage of arable land in 1867-70 will not agree with the total of the several 
} Average of the three years 1868-70. 
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_ of each kind of Live Stock returned in the United Kingdom in each Year from 1876 to 1885 
to 1870, and of the Five Years from 1871 to 1875 znclusive. 


United Kingdom is 77,799,793 acres.) 


[000’s omitted.] 




















































































































1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
Acres. _| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. “4 
47,587, 47,646, 47,655, 47,667, 47,841, 47,896, Total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
a eee oe 
| Total acreage of permanent pasture or grass not 
24,917, °| 24,768, 24,963, 25,289, 25,667, 25,616, broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or 
mountain land) 
22,870, 22 878, 22,692, 22,379, 22,174, 22,280, Total acreage of arable land 
| Corn Crops— 
3,066, 2,967, 3, 164, 2,718, 2,751, 2,553, Wheat 
2,695, 2.663, 2,452, 2.486, 2,346, 2.447, Barley or bere 
4,192, . 4,306, 4,245, 4,370, 4,277, 4,283, Oats 
48, 49, 64, 58, 54, boa Rye 
436, 451, 447, 458, 455, 442, Beans 
235, 218, 248, 241, 230, 231, Peas 
—————— — — 
10,672, 10,654, 10,620, 10,326, 10,113, 10,015, Total acreage under corn crops 
Green Crops— 
1,381, 1,443, 1,388, 1,360, rete ele 1,356, Potatoes 
PGB 2,341, 2,329, 2,346, PVCS 2322, Turnips and swedes 
385, 395, 371, 369, 263, 393, Mangold 
Zi 20, 17 17, rye 20, Carrots 
204, 178, 193, 188, 192, 201, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
418, 426, 450, 429, 448, 473, Maciyee and other green crops (except clover or 
4,746, 4.803, 4,748, 4,709, 4,734, 4,765, Total acreage under green crops 
6,389, 6,384, 6,333, 6,372, 6,392, 6,738, Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation 
167, 154, 119, 100, 9I, ne Flax 
6, 65, 66, 68, 69, TAS Hops 
820, 818, 806, 803, “74, 580, Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
a SR SR EI EE SIS TS RD 
RETURNED IN EACH YEAR. 
di | Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
| No No No No No No of land— 
_ — _ — _ _ Used solely for purposes of agriculture 
—— — — = = _— Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
1,930, 1,924, 1,905, 1,899, 1,905, 1,909, Total number of horses 
3,655, 3,677, 3,682, 3,724, 3,765, 3,966, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
2,330, 2.412, 22 2,235, 2212. 2,420, 2 years old and above 
3,886, 3,816, 3,873, 4,139, 4,316, 4,483, Under 2 years old 
9,871, 9,905, 9,832, 10,098, 10,423, 10 869, Total number of cattle 
19,523, 18,274, 17,539, 17,966, 18,448, 18.717, 1 vear old and above 
TOV TL, 9,622, 9,909, 10,382, 10,929, 11,369, Under 1 year old 
30,240, | 27,596, | 27,448, .| 28,348, | 29,377, | 30,086, | Total number of sheep 
| 2,863, 3,149, 3,956, 3,986, 3,906, 3,687, Pigs * 








exclusive of those kept in towns, and by cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 
_ crops, owing to the acreage of flax not having been distinguished for Great Britaia in 1867. 
§ Figures for the year 1875. 
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III.—Mortality in the Medical Profession. 


Tue following Report of a Paper read by Dr. William Ogle, 
M.A., F.R.C.P., &e.; at the Meeting of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, is taken from the Lancet of the 50th January, 
1886. | 


“Dr. William Ogle, the successor of Dr. William Farr as 
Superintendent of the Statistical Department at the Registrar- 
General’s Office, read a paper on Mortality in the Medical Profes- 
sion. The paper, of which the following is a detailed abstract, 
has not only special interest for the medical profession, but is also, 
from a statistical point of view, a valuable contribution to statistics 
of class mortality, a subject upon which our information is at 
present mainly dependent upon figures derived from facts deficient 
in number, and often not beyond all suspicion of inaccuracy. The 
basis of facts on which Dr. Ogle’s conclusions are based is wide 
enough to inspire confidence, and the source of his information is 
above suspicion. At the last census in 1881 the number of 
‘physicians, surgeons, and general practitioners’ enumerated in 
England and Wales was 15,091, and after the census was over the 
causes of the deaths of all males aged 15 years and upwards in 
England and Wales during the three years 1880, 1881, and 1882 
were abstracted from the national death register, in combination 
with the occupations of the deceased persons. The result of this 
process, as regards the mortality of medical men, was to show that 
their mean annual death-rate in those three years was 7°40 per 
1,000 between 20 and 25 years of age, 11°57 between 25 and 45, 
28°03 between 45 and 65, and 102°85 per 1,000 at 65 years and 
upwards. Among all medical men aged upwards of 20 years, the 
mean annual death-rate was 25°53 per 1,000. ‘The first question 
suggested by these figures is whether the death-rate is high or low, 
and this inquiry naturally divides itself into two other questions. 
In the first place, is this death-rate of medical men in the three 
years 1880-82 higher than that of medical men in former times ? 
and secondly, is it high compared with the death-rates of men 
engaged in other occupations? For an answer to the first of these 
questions, Dr. Ogle refers to the calculations of his predecessor, 
Dr. Farr, based upon similar investigations in 1860-61 and 1871, 
from which it appears that the annual death-rate of medical men 
aged upwards of 20 years was 23°60 in 1860-61, and rose to 24°98 
in 1871, whereas it had further increased to 25°49 in 1880-82. 
These death-rates are all corrected for differences in the age- 
distribution of the profession at the successive periods, each of the 
rates being calculated on 1,000 medical men having the same age- 
distribution as existed in 1881. The fact of the progressive 
increase in the mortality of the medical profession between 1861 
and 1881 is therefore established. 

“Tt is to be noted, however, that the increase in 1880-82, 
compared with the earlier periods, is practically confined to the 
later periods of life, while among medica] men under 45 years of 
age the rates had generally declined. ‘The increase at all ages is 
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due to the increase at the later ages being greater than the decline 
at the earlier ages. Dr. Ogle points out that these features of the 
mortality statistics, the decrease at the earlier and the increase at 
the later ages, are not pecular to the medical profession, being 
common to most of the other professions and industries. These 
features are discussed at some length in Dr. Ogie’s report to the 
registrar-general on the mortality of the country in the decennium 
1871-80. Contrary, however, to the case of the medical profession, 
‘the lives saved at the earlier ages were in excess of the lives lost 
at the later ages’ in most other occupations, and among the male 
population generally, independently of occupation. In _ part 
explanation of this increase of mortality among the male popula- 
tion of England at the later ages coincidently with a decrease of 
mortality in the earlier stages of life, it is urged that it is due to 
the ‘increased wear and tear of adult life, brought about by the 
growth of population, and by the keener struggle and competition 
which this growth necessarily brings with it.’ In the second 
place, it is suggested that a certain ‘number of comparatively 
weak lives, which in pre-sanitary times would have perished in 
infancy or childhood, have been preserved, and by their survival 
may have diminished the average vitality of the population at 
more advanced ages.’ 

“Dr. Ogle then passes on to compare the mortality of medical 
men in 1880-82 with that of men engaged im other occupations, 
and gives a table showing the annual death-rates in those three 
years in a number of different professions and trades. Hach of 
the rates is calculated for 1,000 males, aged upwards of 20 years, 
with the same age-distribution as the medical profession. The 
death-rate of medical men is shown to be far in excess of that in 
other professions. Thus the death-rate is 15°93 in the clerical 
profession, 20°23 in the legal profession, and 19:90 in the scholastic 
profession, while in the medical profession it is, as has been stated, 
25°53. The rate in the medical profession is not only higher than 
in any of the other learned professions, but also compares 
unfavourably with the rates m most other trades and industries, 
and is indeed ‘only exceeded by the rates in certain trades and 
occupations that are notoriously unhealthy.’ 

“Having established beyond doubt the fact of the marked 
excess in the mortality of the medical profession, Dr. Ogle proceeds 
to consider what are the causes to which this excess is attributed, 
or rather what are the diseases under which it occurs. This 
information has been derived from copies of the entries in the 
death register relating to the deaths of 3,865 medical men during 
the years 1873-82, forwarded to the General Medical Council in 
accordance with legislative enactment for the due correction of the 
Medical Register. Dr. Ogle’s information based upon these facts 
is, as he asserts, unique in character. No similar information 
unfortunately exists for any other profession or industry. The 
number of deaths dealt with is fairly large. The deaths were 
spread over a period of ten years, and they occurred in all parts of 
the country; they may therefore with full confidence be accepted 
as a fair sample of the causes of death of medical men. The 
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25,535 deaths estimated to occur annually among 1,000,000 medical 
men are therefore assumed to be caused by the various diseases in 
the proportion shown by the classification of the causes of the 
3,865 deaths. The result of this distribution gives the annual 
death-rate per 1,000,000 medical men from each cause of death 
dealt with. A table is appended giving, side by side with these 
death-rates from the several causes among medical men, the rates 
from the same causes among all males in England and Wales, 
irrespective of occupation, and duly corrected for differences of 
age-distribution. The result of this comparison is to show that, 
with very few exceptions, the mortality of medical men is higher 
from every disease or group of diseases than is the mortality of 
males generally. 

“Under some of the headings the ‘medical mortality is twice, or 
thrice, or even more times greater than the average.’ The table 
gives the comparison for twenty-six headings, in only five of which 
is the medical death-rate lower than that for all males. It is 
pointed out, moreover, that only three of these five headings, 
under which the advantage is on the side of medical men, are of 
any numerical importance—namely phthisis, diseases of the 
respiratory organs, and accident; and, as regards accident, the 
rate among medical men is really excessive 1f compared with that 
among other males, if a small number of highly dangerous occupa- 
tions, such as mining, quarrying, and sea-fishing, be included. 
There remain, therefore, only two headings under which the 
medical mortality is markedly below the general average—namely, 
diseases of the respiratory organs and phthisis; the medical 
mortality from diseases of the respiratory organs was 27 per cent., 
and that of phthisis no less than 45 per cent. below the average for 
all males. These causes of death are most fatal among those 
classes of the population lable to destitution, and it is therefore 
possible that mortality statistics for other sections of the middle or 
professional classes would show death-rates from phthisis and 
diseases of the respiratory organs as low as those prevailing among 
the medical profession. 

“One of the most interesting features in the comparison 
between the rates of mortality from various diseases in the medical 
profession and among all males is the contrast presented by small- 
pox and other zymotic diseases. The annual death-rate from small- 
pox among all males aged upwards of 20 years is 73 per 1,000,000, 
whereas in the medical profession it is only 13, showing that 
although the profession is of course very much more exposed to 
the risk of infection than any other class of male adults, their 
mortality is scarcely more than a sixth of the average. The only 
possible explanation of the fact appears to be the great probability 
that medical men are more generally and better vaccinated than 
the rest of the male population. In the case, however, of other 
infectious diseases against which no similar prophylactic remedy 
is known, the comparison gives a very different result. The 
mortality of medical men from scarlet fever, typhus, diphtheria, 
enteric fever, malarial fever, and erysipelas is very largely in 
excess of the average. The excess of mortality from remittent 
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and intermittent fever is attributed to the large proportion of the 
profession who have served abroad in the army or~the navy, or 
who have practised in India or the colonies. The death-rate from 
scarlet fever in the medical profession is 59 against/an average of 
16; from diphtheria, 59 against 14; from enteric fever, 311 against 
238; and from erysipelas, 172 against 136. The marked excess in 
the death-rate from liver diseases, which is 1,744 in the medical 
profession against an average of 744, may, it is suggested, be partly 
due to the same cause to which is attributed the greater fatality of 
malarial diseases. It is-pointed out, however, that the death-rate 
from gout is 291 against an. average of 78.; from diseases of the 
bladder and prostate, 634 against 287; from other diseases of the 
urinary system, 1,520 against 665.; from diabetes, 284 against 108; 
and from alcoholism, 178 against 130.) 

‘‘With regard to these figures Dr. Ogle says: ‘It becomes 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the main part of the enormous 
mortality from hepatic diseases is.due, despite the indignant 
protest of Professor Caspar to the contrary, to the neglect by 
medical men, as a body, of those’ wise rules: of diet which they lay 
down for the guidance of their patients.’ The excess of mortality 
from liver diseases in the medical profession is 134 per cent., and 
from urinary diseases 128 per cent.; while, on the other hand, the 
excess from diseases of the organs of errculation is only 41 per 
cent., and from diseases of the nervous system only 7 per cent. 
above the rate among the general population. The excess in the 
death-rates from diabetes and malignant diseases is attributed to 
the probability that the diseases to which medical men succumb 
are more correctly diagnosed and more carefully stated in the 
death certificates. 

“With regard to the death-rate among medical men from 
accident, it appears certain that if this could be compared with the 
rate from the same causes among men engaged in other professions 
and belonging to the middle class, the accident-rate in the medical 
profession would show a considerable excess, whereas it is below 
the average for all males, including those engaged in mining, 
quarrying, and sea-fishing. The death-rate from suicide is 363 
p2r 1,000,000 among medical men, against an average of:238 for all 
males; and it is further pointed out that the tendency to swieide: 
is increasing in the medical profession, whereas no corresponding 
increase is shown in the figures for the general male population. 
In order to facilitate a comparison between the death-rates from 
suicide in the three principal professions—legal, clerical, and 
medical—the annual rates were specially calculated for the six 
years 1878-83 ; they are given as 128 for the clerical, 354 for the 
legal, and 464 for the medical professions. The numbers upon 
which these rates were calculated are comparatively small, but it 
is urged that the rates, at any rate, conclusively prove that suicide 
is far more common among the medical than among either of the 
two other professions. The suicide figures show that medical men, 
as regards the methods of self-destruction, show a notably prefer- 
ential choice for poison. In 26 of the 55 cases of suicide among 
the 3,865 deaths of medical men, taken as a sample of the causes 
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of death in the profession, or 47 per cent., death was effected by 
poison, and it is further noticed that in no less than 14 of these 
cases of poison prussic acid was the selected agent. In conclusion, 
it is remarked tbat the statistics given in the paper prove the 
fallacy of the ancient belief that ‘the life of a medical man. is, as 
a rule, longer and healthier than that of other men;’ but while 
the ‘results of this pitiless test of statistical inquiry are utterly 
incompatible with that ancient and optimistic view, it is at any 
rate not unsatisfactory to note that they offer on the whole a much 
less gloomy view of the condition of the profession than the 
figures given by former inquirers, such as Professor Caspar and 
Dr. Escherich.’ 

“Dr. George Johnson said the comparatively few numbers of 
deaths from small pox in medical men was a favourable item. 
Deaths from other infectious diseases were numerous, and this was 
what one might have expected from the great exposure of medical 
men to such affections. The reason why the mortality was so high 
from enteric fever was a question of much importance, and could 
not be explained on the assumption that the houses of medical 
men were not in as good a sanitary condition as the generality of 
people. He thought that the attendance on the poor at their own 
homes, where medical men had to enter the worst dwellings in 
London, was the chief way in which they contracted this disease, 
which would, he thought, be found to fall chiefly on that class of 
medical men who attended the poor. The great exposure to cold 
of many country practitioners would probably be one reason for 
‘the frequency of urinary diseases, and not alcoholism. 

“Mr. Noel Humphreys ventured to offer some remarks on the 
purely statistical part of the paper. It had been most conclusively 
~shown that the death-rate was much in excess of males generally 
and of other professions, and also that it was increasing. With 
regard to the causes of death, he considered that Dr. Ogle’s paper 
made a comparison between medical men and the working classes, 
which composed the majority of the male population, and this fact 
prevented the comparison having full weight. The comparison 
should be made with other members of the middle class. As to 
phthisis, it had been shown that the mortality was below the 
general average, but the general male population were more 
exposed to the weather and to the hardships of poverty than, as a 
rule, medical men were. He considered that this immunity was due 
_toaclass difference, and not peculiar to medical men, but enjoyed 
by other members of the upper and middle classes. The extent of 
respiratory diseases bore a direct proportion to the degree of 
poverty. The greater frequency of liver and digestive diseases 
was probably to be attributed to the excessive eating and drinking, 
as well as to want of exercise, and this was probably also a class 
difference. He regarded Dr. Ogle’s paper as a most valuable con- 
tribution, especially to class mortality statistics. In the existence 
of the Medical Register he considered that there were unusual 
opportunities for constructing a real life-table of medical men. 

“Mr. Newbatt, the well-known actuary, criticised Dr. Ogle’s 
paper from the statistical point of view, and doubted wkether its 
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results completely disposed of the difficulty. The numbers, he 
pointed out, were comparatively small, and therefore liable to 
errors ; 15,000 was not a large number to work with, and when 
these became distributed the results would be still less reliable in 
each of the sections. They would be required to be received with 
some little caution. A very slight difference in the mode of 
grouping would cause a remarkable difference in results; an 
incorrectness in the statement of the age, even, would make a 
difference when small numbers were dealt with ; these peculiarities 
were well recognised by students of vital statistics. He was 
rather startled to hear that the death-rate in the medical profes- 
sion was excessive, for he believed that most statisticians had 
arrived at a different conclusion. Dr. Guy, forty years ago, read 
a series of papers on longevity in the learmed professions, and 
showed that there was little difference between the professions, 
though even then there was a sight difference in favour of medical 
men and of the clergy as compared with lawyers. True, these 
statistics were based on unscientific methods, but as such they 
were of equal value with Caspar’s ; yet, as a matter of comparison 
_between the professions themselves, they were of some value. Dr. 
Ogle’s statistics were scientific and original, and could not be 
compared with data from other professions, because such data did 
not at present exist. 

“Dr. C. H. F. Routh joined in the discussion. 

“Dr. J. G. Glover doubted whether thirteen deaths from small 
pox was a credit to the profession; he considered that there ought 
to be none, seeing that nurses and attendants on cases of small pox 
could protect themselves absolutely from the disease by effective 
revaccination. Dr. Ogle’s statistics showed that the annual death- 
rate of the profession in England and Wales was about 386 a year, 
and even doubling this number to include Scotland and Ireland, 
we then had 772 as the waste of the profession; this number, he 
pointed out, was greatly in contrast with 1,600 given as the annual 
loss to the profession by Dr. Lyon Playfair. If Dr. Ogle’s 
statistics included deaths of unqualified and unregistered practi- 
tioners, that might prove a source of error. The nightwork, the 
irregularity of habits, the wear and tear of medical life, and the 
want of care that medical men took of their own health, would 
probably explain partly the excessive mortality. 

“Dr. C. T. Williams was surprised that respiratory diseases 
should prove so comparatively rarely fatal to medical men, seeing 
the amount of exposure to weather that they experienced. He 
argued that, as medical men were able to ward off death from 
respiratory diseases, there was hope that they could do some- 
thing to reduce their mortality from hepatic and digestive diseases. 
Could Dr. Ogle give any information as to the relative value of a 
medical man’s life according as he was resident in town or country? 
The public ought to know of the excessive mortality of their 
medical attendants, and would probably sympathise with the 
hardships of their lives; but insurance offices, on learning the 
information, might be inclined to ‘rate up’ the lives of medical 
men. 
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“ Dr. Douglas Powell said that Dr. Guy’s results were appended 
in a foot-note to Dr. Ogle’s paper. 

“Dr. Ogle, in reply, said that no doubt the comparison between 
medical men and the general male population was a faulty one in 
some respects, but it was the only comparison available. We had 
at present no means of obtaining the mortality of other learned 
professions. In reply to Mr. Newbatt, he admitted that he had 
dealt with a small population, but that could not be helped. He 
said, however, that the number dealt with for three years would 
really mean three times 15,000. Still, additional credit might be 
given to his results, since they coincided with the figures of the 
census of 1861 and 1871, and so had the additional support of 
similar results. The only authorities that he had quoted, Caspar 
and Escherich, gave an evea higher mortality than he had obtained. 
The number of unregistered practitioners included in his statistics 
would certainly be small, even if there were any, and he did not 
think that this item could lead to any flaw of appreciable dimen- 
sions. He did not enter into the reasons for the deaths from 
different causes, but simply stated them, and he had no information 
which would enable him to give an answer to the question put by 
Dr. Williams. 





IV.—The Fires in London during the Year 1885, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1885, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 


tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


** The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,851. Of these 410 were false alarms, 171 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,270 were calls for fires, of which 
160 resulted in serious damage, and 2,110 in slight damage. 

‘“‘ These figures only refer to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the - 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further 
on. 

“The fires of 1885, compared with those of 1884, show a 
decrease of 19; but compared with the average of the previous 
ten years, an increase of 441. 

“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 
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Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

1866....... 326 1,012 1,338 25 73 100 
Uy pee 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
FOB. ag a35 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
O08 cts 199 1872 1,572 13 87 100 
TPO) cs. 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
A plete 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
PP2L:,, 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
Taare 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
(Lee 154 1,419 1,573 10 GoM pHi Ge 
FOES. n 0, 163 1,366 1,529 11 89 100 
ites 166 1,466 1,632 it 89 100 
UF bnee 1&9 1,374 1823 10 90 100 
Pruaieaa. 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
Yh ee 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
sh 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
ie 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
AS ouckcs 3164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
toh hee 184 1,960 2,144 y 91 100 
84....... 194 2,095 2,289 9 o1 100 
[SD ae) 160 2,110 2;270 4 93 Ico 





‘‘ The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1885 has been 138; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 36. 

‘‘ The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
201, of whom 154 were saved, and 47 lost their lives. Of the 47 
lost, 24 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 23 were suffocated or burned to death. 


* * * ae % 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 3,603. Of these 

1,239 proved to be false alarms, and 2,364 were for chimneys on 

fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with hand-pumps. 
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‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
55 land stations has been 32,272, and the total distance run has 
been 65,257 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been almost exactly 193 million 
gallons, or about 87,000 tons. Of this quantity, nearly 25,000 tons, 
or less than one-third of the whole, were taken from the river, 
canals, and docks, and the remainder from the street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been 13 cases of short supply of 
water, 17 of late attendance of turncocks, and 9 of no attendance, 
making altogether 39 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory; but, notwithstanding this, I am bound to repeat 
my usual statement, that all the water companies have made 
great efforts to serve us, and that we owe them our warmest 
thanks for their successful exertions in this respect. 

“TI have also, as usual, to express our great obligations to the 
metropolitan and city police, whose cordial and energetic co-opera- 
tion never fails us under any circumstances, however difficalt. 

“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 
4 floating or river _,, 
26 hose cart stations. 
127 fire escape ,, 
4 steam fire engines on barges. 
42 land steam fire engines. 
87 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines. 
64. hose carts. 
3 self-propelling fire floats. 
4 steam tugs. 
7- barges. 
144 fire escapes. 
5 long fire ladders. 
4 ladder vans. 
2 


» trucks. 


= 


trolly for ladders. 


La) 


‘5 engines. 
12 hose and coal vans. 


I 


= 


waggons for street duties. 
2 street stations for ,, 
107 watch boxes. 


589 firemen, including chief officer, second officer, superinten- 
dents, and all ranks. 


14 pilots. 
66 coachmen. 


131 horses. 
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“ During the year there has been some development of our 
means of communication, and we have now the following lines in 
working order; but orders have been issued for the completion of 
the system, and it is probable that within the next few months the 
whole of the work may be executed :— 


28 telegraphs between fire stations. 
38 telephones A 
direct fire alarm ms 


42 alarm circuits round fire stations with 263 call points. 
3 telegraphs to police stations. 

18 telephones Fs 

13 telegraphs to public and other buildings. 

20 telephones os 


13 direct fire alarms __,, 


‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present rio by day and 245 by 
night, making a total of 355 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1885 is, as usual, 
very heavy ; but the nature of the work, and the way in which it 
is always carried out, make it impossible to diminish the number 
of accidents. 

* * a * % 


‘“‘ A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 6,454, or 
more than 17 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen 
with suitable appliances. 

“The abolition of payments for calls has been attended with 
very satisfactory results in reducing the number of unnecessary 
alarms to an appreciable extent. 

“In addition to the fires we have kept 129,575 watches of 
twelve hours each, have maintained all the machinery of the 
brigade in working order, written several thousand reports and 
letters, and carried on a variety of other work. 

‘‘This represents a severe amount of labour for so small a 
force, but all ranks have done their best; and I venture to express 
a hope that the result may not be considered unsatisfactory.” 


* * * * * 


The following particulars (a, b, c) are obtained from the tables 


appended to the report, namely :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 


years :— 
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Number of Fires. 






































Number. Occupations. 
1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882. 

a soPrivate houses -....6l Ac ew tietiaee eter ees 558 | 5380 | 440 | 423 
BU AOC PIN GR 5. pace chsighavedoamiee dtacaenateecerenecteegeules teaee 295 | 309 | 256 | 235 
Bie) Victuallers. .cc.ce cites eee aaa TAREE 65 58 
Bi AoA COLOUTIN CU nose) tacs cnacane os anes ereecnnaes 44] 52 48 30 
Ba SCRTOMGOTS no detes stat couessecss tote oer. t-saarsteeeegeees 39 | 28 42 AA, 
OF APA OTB OS 5 a ceesacressostcesdenereieeet oni. 21 aaa 35 | 39 40 21 
7 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 33 34 27 28 
8 CVTIGES. Wirasety ietecass save racaeee Sones naar eee eee : 32 28 16 16 
OQ. Bal ders \ hsb) :<2ss,<asaca ees ate 31 26 35 27 
TO) Unoceu nied... ..c.ccnctese-essouette verdad: ser tnesssens case! 30 | 33 13 22 
TATA CLOPRCOOMIBES oust assesuvc tack saeamesineicactty aera er 29 | 24 22 22 
12. 1 Coffee houses VARA. AMES center 28 | 20 46 31 
13 Bakers eS eer ee. Rice eceeecsiees | 23 30 23 
14+} ‘Boot and shoe makers. 2..i-c.5..7cs see. 264 26 30 36 
15) Caninot anakers osc. covet eg ret eee: 26 | 28 28 30 
16 | Carpenters and workers in wood.............. 2 9 14 15 
1700) Retreshmont, TOOmMS n.co cadena mccteee cesses 24| 24 13 Loy 
18 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 23 20 21 26 
19. | Greengrocers and fruiterers ................s00000 22 | 38 34 26 
20; s\:Hotels‘and club houses s.g7ie., diese fesee ns: 22 6 13 13 
21 | Confectioners and pastrycooks...............:0 2h Mealy, 33 19 
Bet MOY RGAIOTS |. .tc0caps.seanesty aie tensnek aeeeo teak ce oe 21 22 16 10 
23 | Under repairs and building ............ eee 21 ok 32 22 
Dea) AL ONY OPCS ONS 4 o.sccenescoulerssdegatuoatmenasouirasseteatene 19 | 14 5 10 
POST SEM OS Fcc kA Aish she. tei utbonsbegee tenes take ovate es 19} 25 12 21 
ZO MT WV AYCNOUBES © 5.2.5.0. cicsgcd-eicoep essere seem tenes 19\ 21s 27 13 
enh CR TATLGTS Bites cletss sacs <x ape bibiea dhe eboneaeanamnmeanan eeiee e ig | 25 14 22 
28 | Public buildings, not theatres .................... 18 13 8 6 
Dia marming Stock), »...0.sissssdaceetey-cemndaveememegeoreaee=s 17) 17 10 8 
BO) teriod fish whops .....satvedé center eee eet Fee ty) 8 11 
31 | Furniture makers and dealers ................00+ 16 | 15 ib 16 
Pa Ee SE VOR ISON EEG. .c.0.:s00s.tus-stecsssoareeieonateneetem ects 14 6 eh é: 
33 | Milliners and dressmakers ........... cee 14 9 22 12 
34 | Rag merchants ...............000 saedapamtere sath sawess 14 9 8 10 
Bb Pi Beershop, keepers. sf...) ssc. desyeocnmetenttesse 13 | 24 19 8 
36 Chemists, and laboratories for chemical } fl 13 16 13 

Efe OTIS SOO SRNR Hiab 0 8 f 

ORT RA ECE See ay SRR RS eagle A ee (i 15 14 
fe Bras liemahe rere toc......cc.cis ess fieccgteotaeetees 12 i a 3 
39 China, glass, and earthenware dealers........ 12 10 12 2 
40 | Furriers and skinners  o..........ccccscssseseeeseees 12 | 13 vi 5 
41 Let Out DP GEMOMONtS .....3.sere.dsnceseesdanernnoncs 12 2 3 .2 
ME |) CHeeseIiORe ee Wes oc hey, <sncddncrntsevsensougeeiucaseeansn II 3 8 10 
Maes Leni (LP LOM Ms tart eter « cos onew i ann ss geleccgnceaterees sate II 8 13 11 
MA £1) Bute Gye Pee: Rome S...icissd nella ion P12 13 7 
45. | Chandhers sires Cre: ee.) 1o | 19 30 18 
46 | Engineers and machinists...............eesceeee 10°1.220 15 12 
APS ot ER AALS eins oe erties tsk casi aah ay uit sv vde sient vpn 10 9 9 18 
ASV SOMOOIS | Strep mteeresadei cco esos ntsice tea vysnlvensiygse Io-| 12 8 6 
49 | Watch and clock makers ..............ccssccseseees 10 6 4 6 
50 | Wine and spirit merchants .......... eee 10 | 14 8 10 
1,832 | — — — 
Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ 438 J i— = a oe 
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(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 


Causes. 


Number 
of Fires. 





MRAM ALY EE cas sd cds ace cn ve Av gets Mec RCareianoy enix eavseexinatvecn veces oBosacouserenenate 659 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown dOWN) ......cccsssecsesecsseeceseeceeaes 485 
BPM eS {ISL VATIOUS: WAYS) 2.041; .care.ta-kacteabemceue Aes aiheseiens tcl poets Wide aeaes 194 
MT ge SO TE NS spss dees arromcscmone tne teameseninarnacnenea gant saapeneca chose cannaa conan’ 174 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, boilers, stoves, Kc. ........ 161 
RTO SOMME RODEN WONT oT fc cs cece 000s cape sapien nnevaiy ahr on ead cave saeancoecennesuaecscaey sine 149 
7ortdren playing with fire; matches or (20 Aed see eiiedeeestsronecteess 77 
8. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, A&C. .......:.eseeeee 61 
“RET RE LES eC I Mia RTs Sie me enemy ele SOR Era, TUM MR Ole Th ASUGC AE 5 
A SUMIRONEL LIU CHS CGC: 8 occa dsipsovsannnstencegcedsvnsod ygeuiyensed ie sna da UM -sesentiy loo gokgnesceane? 49 
11. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, Ke. 0.0.10... cee esseseovscstsensocaneeee 41 
Pe POOH CR: TARE CH OBE Dvn canes sasusin nea Sevacuncuseceee seceoesvGedgiasstssdusdstdcluassstebutenceenaavee 34 
Meares INO Ts AUP Y 1G BLOVES.- o-.n0182 sh: cacconesh arin taceasertscqsareiv cats Lotveah sonnets 33 
Poe pune slaking by Main-and, Otherwise «.,....<..scqrapesntonsesssnser toes rnoabiereragenss 17 
ee MORAINE LO UR COOP tras. ose iets scnts cantons es ossevnenneenetemea Men aati sas each shckn ss 17 
16. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame oe cee eeeees 14 
Pees PON LANOOUS: 1PVFION ty,.cas. recs souk. Soke scects Set alee MME se MALICE tassios 11 
med RETA SE RCL TN oes ace sett asiecen so srdsngs sect colectensiocsssotsstasterancupeetiasemesrtaes Se gescesestesers 9 
ePer ire. ClOLNOS COMING IN GONLACE WIE oo. .u.. fen ccossttesstnencdeosansgtdaesncoseopconsened 6 
RPMS BTU FSD DIRE trices s600. (Soc 5 osede cenes ouben xy cenette eee RRM Mise de Eco hid canis 4 
BPP TICCION-OL TACHINETY” 020.5 ses 5200s vaen caudeunaseilioeege dee MERERMRMCC Nis es Seu cobeds Adee 4 
Miscellaneous, varying rom 3. 60. 1....-ccosececosesevscodssereo trent ceive caddies 18 
Total sais tht. LEH 2,270 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,903 :— 





Years. 





1876... 
“1 Coe 
4 
ph hves 
SB) 52: 
{2 See 
132... 
83... 
84... 
85... 


Total... 








Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. 
260 218 226 
192 218 212 
260 19t p iyi 
235 212 231 
2.88 262 253 
270 267 315 
285 246 296 
297 334 309 
296 330 304 
331 319 20 

291A WS 2.597 2,738 


Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. 





235 
224 
234 
257 
259 
288 
267 
318 
335 





242 
243 
214 
264 
254. 
279 
281 
2.69 
338 





221 
216 
236 
251 
266 
253 
274 
295 
340 
300 


Saturday. 


230 
228 
283 
268 
289 
319 
277 
2 
346 
oo5 


Total. 





— 


1,632 
1,533 
1,659 
1,718 
1,871 
1,991 
1,926 
2,144 
2,289 
2,270 


rr a ff 


2,652 


2,867 


Sn SI AT A SE RI ES FES EN EL EE EL ES IT AEE RS TIES 
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V.—German Interature of 1884 and 1885. 
Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
15th February, 1886 :— 


“The Bérsenblatt gives the following summary of German pub- 
lications during the years 1884 and 1885 :— 














1884. 1885. 

1, Collected works —literary science, et 438 409 

BTADIY scccnyradnas sondpoevaase usanaiie asc osesapeaseatundanres 

DE ed HEQLO GY © a coveness oosueosserannns sathabaaverassscvAvens avec me eset 1,461 1,391 

3. Jurisprudence, politics, statistics, commerce... 1,472 1,483 

4, Medical science, veterinary science  ............00. 928 904: 

5. Natural science, chemistry, pharmacy ........... 835 851 

Ge) CP WUOBOD HY 3 outs coveathcuentcovececeetet oteeeteamse so teneathege 132 136 

7a. Pedagogy, German school-books, gymnastics . 2,029 2,169 

LO PMLCL OTB DOOKS: sconssctsete ra: Pietwte vee. geieee ptee 406 520 

8. Classical and eastern languages, archeology, 6 by 

12 710 
HG CLIOLORY tesa. <csscpacta-sudee auumenendnectoccecatay! 

9. Modern languages, old German literature _.... 489 570 
10. History, biography, memoirs, correspondence. 807 777 
Tie VGeegrapny, tTAVels |... wont er ties. 460 495 
12., Mathematics, astronomy .......dseccssrseepece neers. 204 252 
13. Military science, horse management ................ 380 435 
14. Science of trade, technology ...........sssssceeseees 698 727 
15. Building, engineering and railway science, 

Rage vain ‘ \ 41 507 

INUGING, NAVILATION . s.sca-cqpnnroperccoreemaenteeenesd 
LGomeorestry and hunting’ <...c...cwasy cere ee 106 108 
17. Domestic and national economy, gardening .... 387 AL9 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poetry, plays, Ke. _....... | 1,303 1,345 
19. Fine arts (painting, music, &c.), shorthand .... 623 660 
20. Popular literature, almanacks)...............000c000-- 643 712 
PLP MP SOMIAB OI: ¥ esc senia sas acnnssaos 5ekeeeee ME nee: 26 21 
2 ee MNT IBCOLATCOIUG ce dacs.~s192. 0) sbsc1a oeep gee Sema eee 450 330 
INE DDIG rots vnasnanneuavesethceessusssanssacresosearnenemmtrete tree eater 307 376 
BOG” 023.0% tse ce ee ene cee 15,607 16,305 








VI—English Literature in 1885. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 3lst December, 1885, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— : 


‘* How far the prevailing depression of trade has influenced the 
business of the book world may be judged:by a glance at the analy- 
tical table of books published during the year, which according to 
our usual custom, we now submit to our readers. Compared with 
1884 there is a deficiency of 733 books in the aggregate, the loss 
being 525 in new books and 208 in new editions. The sections in 
which an increase has taken place are juvenile books and fiction, 
the former increasing from 603 to 671, and the latter from 408 to 
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455. The sections in which considerable falls have occurred are 
theology, and history, biography, &c. Other comparisons may be 
found in the year’s results, which are clearly stated below, and 
supply an interesting commentary upon the state of the literary 
market of the year. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1885. 


Total of 











Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.] May.|June.| July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct.| Nov. | Dec, | Books on cach 
} for the Year. 
Theology, sermons, ||*19) 35] 44) 44) 60) 55) 33) 32| 43] 72] 81|118) 636 
» biblical, &e. ........ t—| 13] 18] 381] 24) 19) 13] 15) 17) 14) 15) 32) 211 
| 7 ) | ame 
Educational, Cass ||#25| 46| 46) 48) 34) 49| 44| 37] 27] 45| 63| 69| 533 
0, ee Ce 6| 12-13) '° 6] 14}. 6). 6)-25) Bl a 14] 191/199 
LGM ee ee es 6 
Juvenile works and ]|*19| 24} 19] 32| 41] 80| 28] 41] 47/116] 162/112] 671 
BGS te cisiissdesicn baat fe ks Sh dt WO) bd pa ee 7 eS 7| 18] 29) 142 
Gare ait 
Novels, tales, and||* 9| 35] 32] 33] 41| 44) 32) 32] 30| 37] 46] 84] 455 
other fiction ........ + 3 8| 14] 18] 26/ 33] 35] 22) 14] 26] 16| 25] 240 
. pene oS 
Law, a antag TP Oe ON Le EO | 7 mee bore |) Os. Silage 
BE et scrcace nt Rdeaty de> + 4 2 8|— | 17 5 2 5 3 3 3 5| 57 
:,: | pom A 
Be oteal and socia’ | |* 4| 13] 14| 13] 21] 16).18] 6| 17| 18| 84] 41| 210 
ee Cite tet 5) 6| 4 Seat 6) Bh 4s 
and commerce .... 
; Wr CAS 
_ Arts, science, and]/*11| 26| 24) 16) 14) 20} 26) 21) 12) 19) 34) 41] 264 
illustrated works {|¢t 9| 11; 4] 6] 9/ 9| 12; 10; 9] 8| 11] 11] 109 
TEER ee 
Voyages, trave’s:||* 6| 13] 10| 17] 9| 24) 17) 14] 2| 16] 23] 18| 169 
end geographical e444 og} 7) 6461 98) 16) 28) 81-4 Fle al 70 
Pesearch............50 
Hayes 37 |) 338 
"History, biography, | |*22| 38] 28] 30] 33] 24] 27| 14] 20] 35] 47] 57| 375 
BE Cis tos cv cscoxbasaianets + 6} 14] 138 5) 14s Sos 6 5 7| 8] 18] 106 
mene 1) | 
postry and #he||* 9) 6) 5| 8] 27) 10), 18) 11) 5] 9) 1| 14) 118 
BRERA ¢.cbssc snouts pis + 2 2 1] — 6 i 2 2 1 3{ 12) 14| 46 
. mriern oP 
Year books and]/|*32| 39) 23] 24) 18) 26] 15] 11 8) 18) 37) 86] 337 . 
serials in volumes { | t— | — 1 2| — 3 3;—|— 1}/—j|— J] 10 
mate 
eMedicine, surgery,|,* 9) 11} 10] 10] 11; 7| 138} 8) 11] 8| 38| 15/ 116 
eee + 6 7 4) 10 8 7 5 2 A 4 5 Pa cra 
——=" 164 
_ Belleslettres, essays, | |* 3| 13) 10} 10} 12} 8] 12) 18}; 9] 11] 14} 26] 146 
monographs, &c. Jif 3} 4) 9] 8}, 2) 38), 2]. 1) 8] 5] 14) 20] 74 
: ae ) —— 226 
: Be nencous,, int *11| 16| 17| 24] 12| 7| 9| 8| 15] 13| 26] 47| 205 
S Pee Git Li 2) Beye Bloap 4) 2] — |. 4] 6y ay) 85 
ONG ett fore st! 8 aimee fo oes teh op pe ee eas ae 240 
| 282 |-409 | 395 | 423 | 489 | 442 | 400 | 375 | 332 |.513 | 706 | 924 Beds 


* New books. + New editions. 
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‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions.” 





1884. 1885. 


Divisions. New New New New 
Books. Editions. Books. Editions. 


———_—— 9 | 


Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 724 205+ 636 211 


Educational, classical, and philological... 543 140 533 119 
Juvenile works and. tales............ cesses 603 154 671 142 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 408 289 455 240 
LAw, jurisprudence, &6, oo 0..-.cs.accqenreeeees 163 116 72 57 
Political and social economy, trade and 203 we 210 43 
CPUIMIOTCO, oa coessoleprctsnfoarcrts Me snat =. merges 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 432 159 264 109 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 236 95 169 70 
Pigtory, DIOZTA DIY FaCC. vi g..-podlenn-4egyens-04 490 133 375 106 
Poetry and the drama t...c.2 0: p..csieescencees 179 49 118 46 
Year books and serials in volumes ........| 323 I 337 10 
NMedicIne  BURTOLY 9 GC. |b io-.s-tkersastrieaparodian 160 55 116 71 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &e. .... 160 79 146 74 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 208 0 205 35 
NOt SEYMONS ..,..0 eeperesersconeessengeosinensness 


4,832 1,541 4,307 1,333 
‘ eee I ae 
6,373 5,640 





VII.—The Production of Precious Metals and the Monetary Circu- 
lation in Various Countries. (Translated from the “ Bulletin de 
Statistique et de Legislation Comparée,” September, 1885.) ~~ - 


Tue following particulars relating to the production, industrial 
consumption, coinage, and circulation of gold and silver, which are 
extracted from a work recently issued by Dr. Soetbeer, bring 
down the information hitherto collected on this subject to the 
latest date. 

Dr. Soetbeer first deals with the total production of the precious 
metals, and gives the following statement showing the total average 
annual production of gold and silver at various periods since the 
year 1851, the original figures being converted into English weights 
and money :— 











Gold. Silver. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ lbs. £ 
1851-60 (annual average) 443,900 28,100,000 | 1,969,000 8,000,000 
"61-70 ( a ) | 414,700 26,300,000 | 2,684,000 | 10,900,000 
"71-80 ( » J.) £63.99,300 23,900,000 | 4,917,000 | 20,100,000 
7 DLs+ tes ds asies WW ca centelee teas gO 356,200 22,500,000 | 5,548,000 | 22,600,000 
GAR PER PRE Be tdi o> 2, 341,400 21,600,000 | 5,794,000 | 28,700, 00 
DED os Raccoe Accs seer. Ogee 314,600 19,900,000 | 6,060,000 | 24,900,‘ 00 


rrr em es 308,000 | 19,500,000 | 6,160,000 | 25,200,000 


dE Ee SE SS a PE a a I RE IT, 
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It should be observed that the figures relating to the year 1884 


are provisional only, and are subject to rectification in future years, 
and also that the value of the silver has been calculated at an 
average rate of about 81s. per pound. If however the value of 
this metal is calculated according to the average annual prices, we 
shall find that the results for the years 1881, 1882, and 1883, 
are as follows—1g millions, 20 millions, and 21 millions sterling 
respectively. 

The following table will show the average annual prices of 
silver in London since the year 1871 :— 


Price per Standard Ounce. 








Years. 
Maximum. Minimum. Average. 
d. d. d. 
1871-75 (annual average) _.... 61% 554 59 
71-80 ( % pea 583 46% 538 
FOL Blithe thee eS eh. 528 512 514i 
1p Ue Eg Sie ore ede an oe 57% 50 51% 
EG RSE OR Te et SRR Ore 51 50 5035 
<a E yeg be eg 2 Se, ol So in ain 51% 49% 508 
January to March, 1885 ........ 50 4818 494 





Since the date of M. Soetbeer’s work, more particularly towards 
the end of last year, a further fall took place in the price of silver, 
the price averaging about 47d. per ounce, this being below the 
lowest quotations in 1876. 

To the subject of the consumption of gold in various countries 
Dr. Soetbeer has devoted considerable attention, and he prepared 
a statement, which is here reproduced, showing the industrial con- 
sumption of gold and silver in 1880, deduction being made of the 
old metal intended for melting down. 





Countries. Gold. _ _ Silver. 
lbs. lbs. 

Zz United States................ 29,000 222,000 
ee, ~ Pee LUSCOM co 05)5 37,000 158,000 
eo Ty Ree 37,000 187,000 

Switzerland _ ............. 2.4000 52,000 

Germanys. ..iccdius-acaesessees 25,000 165,000 

Other countries ............ 29,000 270,000 

Wotan ence 181,000 1,054,000 





As regards the United States, special efforts are made to 
ascertain the actual consumption of gold and silver in the arts and 
manufactures, through the medium of circular letters to persons 
and firms engaged in occupations or business requiring the use of 
the precious metals, and the following table was prepared by 
Mr. Burchard, showing the extent of this consumption in each of 
the four years ending 1883, the sums melted down being included 
in the general totals. This however does not affect the aggregate 

N2 
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to any considerable extent, as the quantity melted down is very 
much less in the United States than in Europe, representing only 


about 10 per cent. of the total consumption :— 











Gold. Silver. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
lbs. $ £ sting. lbs. $ £ stlng. 
1878-80....} 33,000 | 10,000,000 = 2,100,000 | 264,000 | 5,000,500 = 1,000,000 
’80-81....| 36,000 | 11,000,000 = 2,300,000 }| 317,000} 6,000,000 = 1,300,000 
’81-82....| 40,600 | 12;000,000 = 2,500,000 | 372,000} 7,000,000 = 1,500,000 
?82-83....| 40,000 343,000 | 6,500,000 = 1,400,000 


12,000,000 = 2,500,000 





In his report of the 1st December, 1884, Mr. Burchard states 
that 7,969 circulars were addressed and forwarded to different 
houses and firms, requesting to be furnished with information as 
to the amount of gold and silver used in the various arts and 
manufactures, and in reply 5,418 answers were received, from 
which it appeared that 2,734 persons used in repairing, or in the 
manufacture of chemicals, watches, instruments, plate, &c., in the 
fiscal year ended 30th June, 1884, gold to the value of 14,500,000 
dollars, or 3 millions sterling, weighing about 48,000 Ibs., and silver 
to the value of 5 million dollars, or 1 million sterling, making a 
total weight of about 264,000 Ibs. 

The returns of gold and silver exported to the east are in all 
respects more reliable than those relating to the industrial con- 
sumption of the precious metals. The movement is followed with 
great interest by commercial houses generally, and not only are the 
particulars carefully checked in the countriesof origin, but the 
Indian trade accounts furnish the means of verifying them. The 
subjoined statement, prepared partly on the basis of the information 
supplied by the firm of Westwood Thompson, and partly from the 
various custom house returns shows the amount of gold and silver 
exported from Hngiand and the Mediterranean ports to the east, at 


the same time distinguishing the excess of imports into British 
India :-— 





Excess of Imports in 


Exports to the East. 


Years. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. — 

| £ £ £ eas 

1861-70 (annual average) |. 3,980,000 | 8,600,000 } 5,830,000 | 9,700,000 ™ 
"71-80 ( % 3,020,000 | 7;420,000 1,600,000 | 5,500,000 | 
is RU aaron: 0 Spt Nera PE 2,530,000 | 4,500,000 | 3,600,000 | 3,850,000 ~~ 
f= AOI AUS YALL ales Nel P50 3,510,000 | 8,490,000 | 4,840,000 | 5,300,000 
Ss Wy, tabla aad eh 1,930,000 | 7,200,000 } 4,930,000 | 7,480,000 ™ 
"BAM ckeceee cen Aa 4,180,000 | 8,600,000 5,400,000 | 6,400,000 














British India. 














To explain the apparent discrepancies in the above figures. it 
will be necessary to state, that the returns of the exports to the 
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east relate to the calendar year, while the excess of imports into 
British India are for the financial year ending 31st March; 
and moreover the imports are inclusive of the various amounts sent 
from Australia and elsewhere, while certain quantities of the 
precious metals imported from Europe are immediately re-exported 
to other parts of the east. 

Other explanations might be offered on this point if it were 
necessary to accurately determine the intensity of the international 
current of gold and silver, but what is more particularly desired is 
to show approximately the importance of the exports of precious 
metals to the east in relation to the general circulation. 

Dr. Soetbeer next proceeds to deal with the question of the 
influence exercised upon the price of commodities by the increase 
or diminution in the supply of gold and silver; but we shall not 
devote any particular attention to this question, but will next 
examine Dr. Soetbeer’s figures relating to the monetary circulation 
of the principal countries. . 7 

As regards the United Kingdom, it appears from a report 
recently made by the United States’ Legation in London, that the 
amount of gold, silver, and bank notes in circulation at the end 
of 1883 was as follows :— 


& 
Gold CORE DCIS ISSOC LIT IOR LEE EITC 120,829,000 
BALVO? ccapece once qessgecssseesecsscseegensers  1.96.30,000 
Bank noges © vcgyycooersspsereeqeggreveey | 4230530008 


The question as to the expediency of authorising the issue of 
one pound notes in England, as is done in Scotland and Ireland, 
has recently, again been warmly discussed. The result of the 
adoption of the measure would be to considerably augment the 
reserves in the Bank of England. As is well known, in North 
America, the Scandinavian kingdoms, Scotland, and in fact all 
couutries where banking institutions enjoy the public confidence, a 
preference is given to paper currency over gold, which accumulates 
in the bank coffers. 

While the monetary policy of the United Kingdom is based 
upon gold as the standard money, British India has, since the 
year 1835, adopted the silver standard. The total value of silver 
coined in India during'the forty-two years ended 1882 amounted 
to 243 millions, and the average annual value for the period 
1871-83 was about 5 millions sterling. The amount of gold coined 
was insignificant, but large quantities of this metal are annually 
consumed in the manufacture of jewellery and in other ways. 

As is well known, the depreciation of silver entails a very 
heavy loss upon the Indian Government. The loss arising from 
exchange, in so far as regards the Government bills on the Indian 
Presidencies, was estimated in the Indian budget of 1882 at nearly 
4 millions sterling, The following table will show the balance of 
Indian trade during the period 1871-80 and for the four following 
financial years :— 
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(000’s omitted.] 





Years. 


1871-80. 1880-81. | 1881-82. | 1882-83. | 1883-84. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

import 

BF merchandise. ceoncbenf| 23295 | 245220, | 34,910, | 83,400, | 37,290, 


Excess of imports of silver ....| 5,500, | 38,890, | 5,380, | 7,480, | 6,400, 
gold 44s... 1,600, 3,660, | 4,840, | 4,980, 554.60, 
Gouncil bills... ccsseonetssncegeanss-sncene 12,110, | 16,270, | 12,000, | 18,940, | 16,900, 





We will now look into the question of the gold, silver, and 
note circulation of the principal European countries, and taking 
first the Scandinavian Union, we find that the total amount of gold 
and silver coined since the ‘adoption of the single gold standard 
was as follows :— 








Gold. Silver. Bronze. 
Krona. Krona. Krona. 
90,523,000 38,416,000 1,776,000 





in all about 7 millions sterling; while the note circulation at 
the end of 1883 amounted to 201 millions of krona, of which 
108 millions only were secured by the metallic reserves in the 
banks. M. Ottomar Haupt estimated that in the Scandinavian 
Union the metallic currency and the total unsecured note circula- 
tion per head of population was as follows :— 








Denmark. Sweden. Norway. 
Krona £ s. d.| Krona s. d Krona s. d. 
ADO <5 stebses esate degabeseny 22 27°00 =1 10 —| 930=10 4 14°50 = 16 I 
SoD gh aR teat clatens, ge g°00 =-— 10 —- 330 = 3 8 24970= 3 = 
TONLE Sar eee eae o3;0=- = 4 O18 = - 2 O20" = 19 
Bank notes unsecured..| 12:00 = - 13 4] 1100=12 2 10°00 = 11 I 


The Grand Duchy of Finland has had a gold standard since 
1877, and the standard is the gold markka, which is equivalent to 
the franc. At the end of 1883 gold pieces to the value of 
21,900,000 markkas, and silver to the value of 12,183,500 markkas, 
were coined, making a total in English currency of 1,363.3 401. 

Holland adopted the silver standard in 1847, but from 21st May, 
1873, to Ist May, 1874, and later from 3rd December, 1874, 
silver coinage was entirely suspended. In the interval 32 million 
florins, silver money, were coined at Utrecht, of which 25 millions 
were from the bars of silver belonging to the Netherlands bank. 
By the law of 6th June, 1875, the gold standard was adopted, and 
the ratio of gold to silver was established in the proportion of 1 to 
15%. It is estimated that in Holland, since the year 1840, rather 
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more than 346 million florins, or about 29 millions sterling, in 
silver have been coined, of which 230 million florins were for the 
Dutch possessions in the East Indies. The gold coined at Utrecht 
from 1875 to 1883 amounted to 74,303,910 florins, or 6 millions 
‘sterling. On the other hand the Netherlands bank held during 
this period immense quantities of gold. On the 30th September, 
1878, the bank held gold ten-florin pieces to the amount of 
37 million florins, and gold in bars or foreign coin to the amount 
of 71 million florins. These reserves were to a great extent 
exported in 1882, and at the commencement of 1883 there were 
only 5 million florins in the bank coffers, while this amount had 
increased to about 20 millions at the end of 1884. A reference to 
the following statement will show M. Haupt’s estimate of the 
composition of the monetary circulation of the Netherlands at the 
commencement of 1884:— 


Florins. £ stlng. 

Silver coin in circulation in Holland...........cs00. 150,000,000 = 12,600,000 

% the colonies ............ 200,000,000 = 16,800,000 

Gold coin in circulation in Holland ...........c.cc00 15,000,000 = 1,200,000 

5 deposited at the Netherlands bank .... 24,000,000 = 2,000,000 

ot in circulation in the colonies ............ 5,000,000 = 400,000 
Bronze coin in circulation in Holland ................ 8,000,000 = 660,000 - 

ne the colonies _........ 18,000,000 = “1,500,000 

TAT AIOLES; LINCOM ETC oy ss..,coscrereerseenesesscecessurencnes 81,000,000 = 6,700,000 


or, say, 42 millions sterling. 


Some exception may perhaps be taken to M. Haupt’s estimate 
of the amount of silver in circulation in the Dutch possessions as 
being placed at too high a figure, in view of the fact that the great 
part of the silver imported there is either hoarded or re-exported. 
Before leaving the subject of the Netherlands monetary circula- 
tion, it may be added that by the law of the 27th April, 1884, the 
Government is empowered, should the necessity arise, to withdraw 
25 millions of florins in silver from circulation, for melting down 
and applying the proceeds to the purchase of gold. 

Taking next the States composing the Latin Union, M. Haupt 
estimated the amount of gold and silver coin and note circulation 


as follows :— 
[000’s omitted.) 





: eed att 
Countries. Gold Coin. Silver Coin. ees pankiows 


————— 


Frs. £ sting. Frs. £stlng.| Frs. £stlng| Frs. £stlng. 

















France ........ 4,400,000, = 176,009, |3,400,000, = 136,000, |200,000, =8,000,| 990,000, = 40,000, 
Belgium ....| 360,000,= 14,000,| 300,000,= 12,000, | 33,000, =1,000,| 244,000, = 10,000, 
TCALY. 2 eunssive se 4730,000,= 29,000,| 170,000,= 7,000, |170,00c, =7,000,| 709,000, = 28,000, 


Switzerland.| 70,000,= 3,000,| 40,000,= 2,000,| 18,000,= 700,| 55,000,= 2,000, 





and divided among the respective populations this would give the 
following proportions per capita :— 
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[000s omitted.] 





























Countries. Gold Coin. Silver Coin. ik ben es ee 
Kus, c. & 8: da) Brace Srey, d. | Free.» sy d, 4) Bracers 
France ........ 117 30=4 13 10 90 70=3 12 17 8 320=24 .3.|-20 40 = eee 
Belgium ....) 62 60=2 10 oO 52 20=2 1 9 6 o=4 10 | 42 40=1 13 Il 
Ttaly (.......0.. 25 60=1 0 6 6 0=0 410 6 o=4 10 | 25 O=1 0 O 
Switzerland.| 23 o=0 18 4 16 30=0 13 0 6 o=410 | 18 30=014 8 


The total coinage of silver five-franc pieces represents the 
following nominal values :— 




















[000s omitted.] 
: Coined previous to Coined during 
Countries. ah the Period. 1966-84. Total. 

Frs. £ stlng. Frs. £ stlng.|'  Frs. £ sting. 
France ........ 4,435,100, = 177,000, | 626,800, = 25,000, | 5,061,900, = 202,000, 
Belgium ....| 145,200, = 6,000, | 350,500, = 14,000, | 500,700, = 20,000, 
Daler ee, oe 184,600, = 7,000, | 359,100, = 14,000, | 543,700, = 22,000, 
Switzerland.. 2,500, = 100, 8,000, = — 300, 10,500, = 400, 





M. Haupt estimates the composition of the monetary circulation 
in Italy at the commencement of the year 1885 as follows :— 


Lire. £ 
Gold in Phe DAB ML. .....0c.sacsacsssenesecstassbantpssatinnens 305,000,000 = 12,000,000 
» held by State Treasuries and in circulation 430,000,000 = 17,000,000 
Silver five-franc pieces in bank .........sescceeseessees 49,000,000 = 2,000,000 
ks clrcilahiony Ccisedasace 89,000,000 = 3,000,000 
Fractional currency in bank .........cccscscecserereeeerees 15,000,000 = _—_ 600,000. 
as Grucolation'. an. ee eee ce: 155,000,000 = 6,000,000 


In addition it is stated that the value of the old piastres still 
existing in the country amounts to 25 million lire, and of bronze 
money to 76 million lire, making a total of about 4 millions 




















sterling. 
In Germany the stock of money in 1870 was composed as 
follows :— 
seegeboes 
Total, 
Marks, £ sting. Per cnt, 
OLE GE ccc scshick 35s are Reet vcies 91,000,000 = 4,500,000 4° 
Ver ee ok Sa ee 1,500,000,000 = 75,000,000 65°97 
EST ODZEsc..nalt) Gitsdes seep ee eateries e: 85,000,000 = 4,200,000 3° 
PPOVEIGT GOL [aston setae tea Misarn cen: 40,000,000 = 2,000,000 1°8 
Reserves in the Bank of Hamburg.... 36,000,000 = 1,860,000 1°6 
1,752.000,000 = 87,500,000 76°38 
PLYORSULY MOLE YS ..c.cssteteren econ seti tes spertee 171,000,000 = _8,500,0C0 ha 
Bank notes without metallic cover .... 359,000,000 = 17,900,000 Léa 














2,282,000,000 = 113,900,000 | roo'o 
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Divided among the population existing in that year, the pro- 
portion of the circulation per capita was 58 marks, or 2/. 18s., and 
this proportion rose to 66 marks at the end of 1884. At the | 


latter date the composition of the circulation was as follows :— 





Proportion 
t 





ae 10) 
Total. 
Marks. £stlng. | Per cnt, 
Fipperial gold. C0in.,....cccesecernssseeegenqeerss 1,500,000,000 = 75,000,000 } 6 
Bars and foreign gold coin ............... 72,000,000 = 3,600,000 5t 
Thalers, including Austrian thalers... 450,000,000 = 22,500,000 | 14'7 
Tinperial silver coins 05... cccsscere ds 442,000,000 = 22,100,000 14°5 
Nickel and bronze MoneyY.........-csseeeee 40,000,000 = 2,000,000 ‘ 














2,504,000,000 = 125,200,000 
145,000,000 = 7,250,000 
401,000,000 = 20,000,000 


ee 


Imperial treasury notes 
Bank notes without metallic cover... 


Coeteccerreseoceseors 





The above estimates have been made by M. Haupt, and, as 
regards the figures representing the amount of gold, they appear 
to be accurate and trustworthy, and have been arrived at in a 
careful and conscientious manner by deducting from the coinage 
(1) the amount of gold melted down in Huropean and American 
mints to the value of 161 million marks; (2) the stock in European 
banks to the value of 26 million marks; (3) the amount consumed 
in the arts and manufactures, viz., 100 million marks; and (4) the 
120 million marks locked up in Spandau. Dr. Soetbeer is of 
opinion that the value of the thalers, the circulation of which 
prevents the completion of the monetary reform in Germany, 
represents a total of 400 millions instead of 450 millions of marks 
as stated by M. Haupt. 

In the United States, when the law was passed fixing the 
date of the resumption of specie payments and the measures to 
be adopted in carrying it into effect, the production of silver had 
increased in very considerable proportions; and it was from the 
date of the passing of this Act that the depreciation of silver 
became more and more accentuated. It would be interesting to 
study the differences in the monetary circulation of the United 
States subsequent to the passing of the Silver Act. The following 
table will show the amount of gold and silver coined in each year 
from 1878 to 1884, and the value of the silver dollars held by the 
Treasury on the 30th September in each year :— 





























Amount of 
Years. Gold Coinage. Silver Coinage. Silver Standard Dollars 
held by Treasury. 

$ £ sting. $ £ stlng. $ £ stlng, 
1878....| 52,798,980 = 10,999,000 | 28,291,000 = 5,894,000 | 12,155,205= 2,532,000 
°79....| 40,986,912= 8,539,000 | 27,227,883 = 5,672,000 | 31,806,774 = 6,626,000 
*80... | §6,157,734 =11,699,000 | 27,942,437 =5,821,000 | 47,784,744= 9,955,000 
°81....| 78,733,864 = 16,403,000 | 27,649,767 =5,760,000 | 66,092,667 = 13,769,000 
782...) 89,413,447 = 18,628,000 | 27,783,389 =5,786,000 | 92,228,649 = 19,214,000 
°83....| 35,936,927= 75487,000 | 28,111,149 =5,856,000 [114,587,372 = 23,872,000 
*84.....| 27,932,824 = 5,819,000 | 28,773,000 =5,994,000 |142,926,725 = 29,776,000 
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The subjoined statement, taken from the report of the Con- 
troller of the United States currency, shows the amount of coin 
and currency in the country and its distribution in the Treasury 


on the lst January, 1879, and on the lst November, 1884 :— 











Ist January, 1879. Ist November, 1884. 
Gold coin and bullion— $ £ stlng. $ £ sting. 
Total aniOUNe ch......5.cece0 278,310,126= 57,980,000|585,611,872 = 122,003,000 
In the Treasury ............ 112,703,342= 23,480,000|134,670,790= 28,056,000 
Silver coin and bullion— 
Total amount.........cce 106,573,803 = 22,203,000,275,735,439= 57,445,000 
In the Treasury........2... 32,419,351= 6,754,000,176,919,979= 36,858,000 
Legal tender notes and 
national bank notes— 
Total amount ..............+ 670,472,690 = 139,680,000|680,240,829 = 141,717,000 
In the Treasury ............ 44,425,655= 9,255,000] 26,258,827= 5,470,000 








VIII.—The National Wealth of France compared with other Countries. 
By HE. Fournier pe Fuarx. (Translated from the Journal de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris, December, 1885.) 


It was in 1815 that a celebrated writer and financier, the 
Chevalier de Hennet, observed ‘‘ The capital of the English national 
debt now amounts to about 800 millions sterling, and its revenue 
derived from taxation to 60 millions, while France can with 
difficulty raise more than 24 millions. Truly it may be said that 
the finances of France are a mere bagatelle compared with those 
of England, and in matters financial the French are but tyros 
while the English are masters.” 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century the practice of 
comparing the resources and financial condition of France with 
those of England became almost a mania. The Marquis de 
Mirabeau and Letrosne, who among others devoted considerable 
attention to this subject, without it may be observed being in 
possession of all the data indispensable to such a comparison, gave 
it as their opinion that the national wealth of France far exceeded 
that of England; and a little later during the wars of the revolution 
and the Empire this question was warmly discussed. At this 
period English writers and statesmen, with but few exceptions, 
Sinclair among the number, united in agreeing as to the financial 
superiority of England. Adam Smith found that the capital of 
the English national debt had assumed very vast proportions, and 
we have it on his authority that on the Ist January, 1775, it had 
amouuted to 129,446,323/., and he predicted that it would be 
impossible ever to liquidate it. Twenty-three years later, on the 
lst January, 1789, the capital of this debt had increased to the 
enormous amount of. 468,461,8527. The consideration of such 
amounts as these ~was bewildering to the minds of the French 
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economists and politicians, as the condition of their country, both 
in an economic and financial point of view, did not admit of any 
comparison being drawn between France and England in this 
respect. ‘ France,” said Crétet, “is without credit even in 
perspective.” But French economists and financiers consoled 
themselves with the reflection that a financial crisis would inevit- 
ably occur in Hngland, and that the time would come when it 
would be impossible for her to contract any fresh liabilities. On 
the lst January, 1817, however, the English national debt had 
risen to 861,039,049/., or an increase of nearly 400 millions since 
the year 1798. 

In view of these figures it must be admitted that the Chevalier 
de Hennet was only expressing the universal opinion when he 
stated that in finance the French were tyros and the English 
masters. Since 1815, however, a very considerable change has 
taken place, and we now find that the capital of the French 
national debt, not counting the treasury bills and the floating 
habilities, is greater than the consolidated debt of England, while 
the interest and the expenses of management of this debt are easily 
met, although they absorb annually an amount greatly in excess of 
the 24 millions, beyond which the Chevalier de Hennet declared 
seventy years ago that France would be unable to raise her 
revenue. It is evident, therefore, that since the time of De Hennet 
there has been a very marked increase of wealth, and this is 
indirectly shown by the development of public credit and by the 
augmentation of the public revenue, which in 1884 yielded an 
‘amount of 124 millions sterling; and also by the fact that the 
country now pays this enormous amount with as great a facility as 
it met the taxation of seventy years ago, which was no more than 
24 millions. 

It will be unnecessary at this moment to undertake any minute 
_ Inquiry into the causes which have been instrumental in effecting 
a change, the importance of which cannot be over estimated. 
The examination of these causes belongs more to the domain of 
political economy than to that of statistics, and it is only in glancing 
at them in connection with a recent publication that we have been 
enabled to realise their importance, and to demonstrate numerically 
how significant have been their effects. 

The figures themselves, though they may not be strictly accurate 
in every particular, possess two advantages; on the one hand 
they enable us to obtain a comparatively near approximation to a 
correct estimate of the increase of French wealth since the time of 
the revolution, at the same time furnishing us with the means of 
establishing the most interesting comparisons with other countries; 
and on the other hand they indicate even more clearly the progress 
of this increase, and enable us to test the certainty of the various 
methods employed in computing national wealth. 

The present review will therefore be divided into three parts. 
The first will be devoted to an examination of the methods of 
estimating the wealth of the various countries; the second to a 
study of the increase of wealth in France, and the progress of this 
increase since 1789; and the third to a comparison of the results 
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obtained in France with those in other countries, and particularly 
England. 

The idea of comparing the resources of different, countries, their 
accumulated wealth, and the means of acquiring it appears at first 
to have been essentially political and empirical, and it was only 
towards the end of the seventeenth century that it was ever heard 
of beyond the threshold of council chambers. Machiavelli himself, 
who lived and wrote in the midst of people, at that time the richest 
in HKurope, appears to have looked upon wealth merely as an 
instrument of war. It was in fact the great wars of the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV that gave an impetus to these valuations, 
and induced people to look into the question of the best methods of 
arriving at a near approximation to an absolutely correct account 
of national wealth, Of the three systems of valuation most in 
favour at the present day, two actually date from this period. 

The first of these methods is to have an inventory made on a 
specified date by competent valuers at each census enumeration, as 
is now so successfully adopted in the United States; and here 
we may observe that this system was initiated in France by 
Vauban at the beginning of the eighteenth century, The second 
is to base an estimate of national wealth on the income tax 
‘assessments. The income being stated, the capitalised wealth may 
be arrived at by a simple process of calculation. ven at the time 
of Davenant, an estimate could be formed of national wealth based 
upon the returns of the poor rates, the land tax, and the tithes. 

Of these two methods, the second is in perfect harmony with 
the various national fiscal systems, in fact it may be said to be the 
direct outcome of them; but this is not the case as regards the 
former method, which is perfectly independent of all fiscal con- 
siderations, and yet the census as it is taken in the United States 
is one of the instruments employed in establishing the real and 
personal property taxes. 

During the eighteenth century in France the diaieme and 
vingtieme taxes and the taclles themselves, if they had been made 
universal as M. de Machault suggested, would have constituted as 
complete and useful an instrument for the computation of national 
wealth as the income tax itself. 

In England the imposition of the income tax towards the end 
of the eighteenth century furnished the means of estimating the 
amount of national wealth, and above all of determining its 
progressive increase. But this method of valuation is necessarily 
_somewhat incomplete and uncertain, as there is a large amount of 
property in England not liable to income tax or which escapes 
assessment, and of capital which is not treated in the income tax 
returns as income yielding. 

In Germany the two combined taxes the Classensteuer and the 
Hinkommensteuer furnish a basis of estimation which, if not abso- 
lutely perfect, is at least a more accurate and reliable one than 
that supplied by the income tax returns. 

France perhaps is the only country whose fiscal system is 
such as to render it possible to ground any accurate calculation as 
to the extent of its wealth, and to determine with any degree of 
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precision its progressive increase. We will take first the duties on 
the transfer of property by death, and on this point we may 
observe that in no Huropean country were succession duties imposed 
earlier than in France, where they were first levied ninety-five 
years ago, or a more complete system of administration established 
with a view to prevent either miscalculation or the evasion of the 
duty. It may be said generally that although perhaps a few 
properties still remain untaxed, every description of wealth is 
actually subjected to this tax, while in other countries either the 
imposition of succession duties is of too recent a date, or their 
application is such as to render it almost impossible to use them 
as an accurate basis for any useful comparison, except perhaps in 
the case of Hngland, where however the system of levying is very 
different to that adopted in France. 

The idea of employing the amounts annually subject to succes- 
sion and legacy duties as a means of estimating the accumulation 
of a nation’s wealth, first originated with Porter in his ‘‘ Progress of 
the Nation,” and his example has since been followed by Mr. Giffen 
in his valuable paper on the recent accumulation of capital in the 
United Kingdom, read by him before the Statistical Society on 
January 15th, 1878, and finally, considerable attention and discus- 
sion has been devoted to this question by M. de Foville, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Paris Statistical Society. 

This method of valuation may be said to be connected with 
other branches of statistics, and attains an essentially ‘scientific 
character. The succession duties actually only furnish us with 
the means of making a valuation of the wealth of a country during 
a given year, on the basis of the property transmitted during that 
year. The question then arises, how is it possible to estimate the 
total wealth of a country by the returns of one single year, and 
the answer is supplied by that branch of statistics which deals with 
the question of population and vitality. It becomes necessary to 
calculate the exact number of years that must elapse before each 
individual property falls under this tax, and the average duration 
of a generation must be determined. 

It will be easily understood that this question has provoked 
considerable argument and discussion, and much divergence of 
opinion has been expressed with regard to the exact period to be 
taken; it may however we think be safely assumed that during 
the course of thirty-five or thirty-six years all properties would 
have contributed their quota to the exchequer in the shape of 
legacy and succession duties. Consequently if we multiply by the 
factor 35 or 36 the total value of the capital subject to these duties, 
we arrive at an approximately accurate valuation of the wealth of 
a country in that year, since one thirty-sixth part only of the 
properties annually pays the tax on an average. 

Such therefore is the method we shall employ in estimating the 
amount of wealth from the succession and legacy duty assessments, 
nd although it has many advantages to recommend it, it certainly 
has many elements of uncertainty, such for example as evasion of 
the duty, doubt as to the exact factor to employ, ‘and finally the 
fluctuations in the rates of mortality. 
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As regards the latter, if the valuations are calculated on the 
succession and legacy duty assessments of a year characterised by 
an excessive mortality, or in which the proportion of deaths among 
the opulent classes of the community was unduly high, or during 
which some exceptionally large properties lapsed through death, 
and this is by no means of rare occurrence, the result must 
obviously be a very considerable over estimate. But the reverse 
would be the case if a year were taken in which the rate of 
mortality generally was low, and in which no particularly large 
fortunes changed hands through death. 

It is evident therefore that it would be unsafe to rely solely 
upon this method of valuation, without employing other means to 
verify the results produced by it. The fiscal system, as we have 
pointed out, supplies us with many other methods of valuation, one 
of which is of considerable importance. This is the system of 
levying the taxes on houses and lands. The wmpot foncier in 
France is essentially a tax on the income, and is so levied by a 
competent administration, that it is possible to arrive at a near 
approximation to an absolutely correct account of the extent of 
real property in France. 

In 1879, at the instance of M. Leon Say, who was then Minister 
of Finance, a commission was appointed to inquire into the extent 
of real property, and its scope was to extend not only over the 
property built upon, but also upon that not built upon, in such a 
manner as to afford a clear indication of the aggregate value of 
such property. ‘There is however a second method of arriving at 
a valuation of public wealth in France, and this is furnished by the 
tax on certain kinds of movable or personal property, the impét 
sur les revenus des valeurs mobiliéres, by which the amount of 
personal property can be estimated. 

The two other instruments which are employed in estimating 
the accumulations of wealth, namely, the income tax in England, 
and the census in the United States, cannot be said to be entirely 
trustworthy, for example in the latter country where a valuation 
is attempted at every enumeration, it is quite certain that no small 
amount of personal property escapes the notice of the valuers, and 
the result must therefore be unsatisfactory; while as regards the 
United Kingdom the income tax assessments, though certainly 
affording a convenient basis for such a proceeding, throws no light 
whatever upon one very important element of wealth, namely, the 
income of the non-income tax paying classes derived from capital. 
The object of the income tax in England, like that of the contribu- 
tion mobiliére in France, is to levy a certain amount on the income 
of the taxpayers, and though the two are similar in principle, they 
differ. in form, that is in the mode of estimating the income. In 
France the basis of the contribution mobilére is the dwelling of the 
taxpayer, while in England the declarations of the individuals are 
taken. 

The day may however yet come when it will be possible to 
form, as Charles Dupin attempted, an approximation of the pro- 
ducing power of the population based upon the returns showing 
the population classified according to professions, but at present 
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unfortunately all we can do is to proceed to a valuation of national 
wealth on the basis of the income derived from capital. 

In looking into the question of the extent of the increase of 
wealth in France, we find that until the year 1820 no official data 
existed on this subject, but according to unofficial valuations made 
by Lavoisier and Tolosan, revised by Moreau de Jonnes and Leonce 
de Lavergne, it was estimated that the extent of French property 
amounted in 1789 to 1,520 millions sterling, distributed as 
follows :— 





; Millions. 
Houses and lands in rural districts _........ 840 
hE VOW ie ceeceBevtsvas segecanters 280 
POPEOMAL PPOPCLCY:scns.osesssarcanconeasegt etdanpots iss 400 
Total yyiz..ctescaptaeeess« 1,520 


For information relating to the period 1789-1815, we are 
ndebted to the valuations made by Chaptal, and it is stated on 
his authority that in the latter year the amount of French wealth 
had increased to 1,800 millions, distributed as follows :— 





yt Millions. 
Houses and lands in rural districts ........ 1,040 
A LOWS Riis cddvageret ote 320 
PEKeOnal PLOPOrey :22... icon beevesrencsevenete 440 
Total § ii. ccbassee pees 1,800 


It will be observed from the foregoing that the increase is 
chiefly in the value of rural property, while the towns had 
contributed but little, owing perhaps to the fact that trade and 
industry were in a condition far less flourishing during the year 
1815 than in 1789. 

From 1815 to 1826 the increase in French wealth was very 
marked, attributable in great measure to the continuance of peace, 
and confidence in the existing government. In the latter year the 
amount subject to succession duties had risen to 72 millions, which 
multiplied by the factor 36 represents 2,592 millions, and is 
therefore an augmentation of 792 millions over the year 1815. But 
the public revenue derivable from ordinary taxation had increased 
from 29 millions to 39 millions. From 1826 to 1882 the amount 
annually subject to succession duty had risen from 72 millions to 
252 millions, which amount capitalised represents a total of 9,072 
millions, or an increase of 6,480 millions over the year 1826. 

It is true that according to French law it is the gross and not 
the net value on which succession duties are levied, and at first 
sight this may appear a somewhat unfair method of taxation, but 
the amount of property that annually escapes assessment, such for 
instance as bonds to bearer, goods, furniture, coin, &c., is considered 
to be at least equivalent to the amount of liabilities which would 
otherwise have been deducted, and it may here be observed that 
this was the argument on which the administration originally 
founded a system of taxation which it would otherwise be impos- 
sible to justify. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that French capital had 
trebled itself in the fifty-seven years comprised between 1826 and 
1882, and the report of the land commission which was appointed 
in 1879, and to which we have already referred, affords us the 
means of verifying these figures. According to this report we 
find that the value of property not built upon amounted in 1879 
to 3,960 millions, and in the same year the value of the property 
built over represented a total of 1,800 millions, while the 
capitalised value of personal property of all kinds in 1882 on which 
duties on transfer by death were paid amounted to 4,274 millions. 
If we add these amounts together we arrive at an aggregate of 
10,034 millions, or 962 millions in excess of the amount specified 
above as representing the total wealth of France in 1882, based on 
the total amount of succession duties. 

We may take this as a decided confirmation of the accuracy of 
the valuation, and it may be added that of the three items which 
have been taken to make up the total of 10,034 millions, the last is 
certainly rather below than above the mark, while as regards the 
first some exception may perhaps be taken to it as being placed at 
too high a figure. Assuming that this is the case, if we deduct 
from the value of the property not built over the 962 millions, 
which is the difference between the two estimates, we arrive at the 
exact valuation based upon the amount of succession duties, 
namely 9,072 millions, and this may be considered as rather an 
under than an over estimate of French wealth. We base our 
assumption on the fact that personal property in France now forms 
a most important element of national wealth, and also on the 
aecuracy of the returns made for succession duties levied on this 
particular description of property. Again, it must be remembered 
that assessments for succession duties are made on the declarations 
of individuals who would be more disposed to return the property 
to which they had become entitled at a figure rather below than 
above its actual value, or an inventory may be taken by the State, 
under which, in the majority of cases, the property would be 
assessed at not more than two-thirds of its actual value. 

In connection with the question of the increasing importance of 
personal property in France, it may be observed that the returns 
showing the value of the property annually subject to succession 
duties afford an excellent basis for comparison. The following 
table will show the extent of real and personal property on which 
these duties were paid during the years 1826 and 1882 :— 


[000’s omitted.] 





Description of Property 
F pibgect te 1826. 1882. 


Succession Duties. 








£ £ 
eee 3 i setaetemacieths ore 43,150 134,203 
PEPSOBBL so tecenreronenccters 28,304 118,729 
Total sscissis.cees. 71,454 jpeg 93 
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It will be seen from the above that during the period comprised 
between the years 1826 and 1882, the amount of real property on 
which succession duties were paid had increased to the extent of 
-91 millions, or at the rate of about 210 per cent., while the value 
of personal property had increased to the extent of 9° millions, or 
in the ratio of about 320 per cent. 

We will now trace the progress of this increase, and for this 
purpose will divide the fifty-six years which have elapsed since 
1821 into seven periods :— 


First Period, 1826-33. 



























































(000’s omitted.] 
Personal Property. Real Property. 
1826. 1833. 1826. 1833. 
£ £ £ £ 

DUCCOSSIONS <0, 000001000 18,283, 20,973; 35,212, 37,28 
TGC ZACIOS cod ce censenngges 10,021, 10,956, 7,938, 8,931, 

ED ObAlet, era 28,304, 31,929, 43,150, 46,452, 
Increase in 1838 ........ 3,625, or 13 per cent. 3,302, or 8 per cent. 





Second Period, 1834-41. 
[000s omitted]. 
























































Personal Property. Real Property. 
1834. 1841. 1834. 1841. 
£ £ £ £ 
SucCessions ...sccseceeeeees 20,766, 24,613, 37,609, 41,004, 
DOGO O82) 5.24.050.5 INIA 11,333, 13,040, 8,816, 115362; 
Patel 4 scatter 32,099, 37,653, 46,425, 52,366, 
Increase in 1841 ........ 5,554, or 17 per cent. 5,941, or 13 per cent. 





Third Period, 1842-49, 









































[000’s omitted.] 
Personal Property. Real Property. 
1842. 1849. 1842. 1849. 
£ £ £ £ 

Successions .......1.0000 26,730, 29,420, 43,994, 46,166, 
Dregwciow tho... sceceosst 13,762, 13,029; 11,362, 12,587, 

Totals ae.t.n 40,492, 42,447, 55,356, 58,753, 
Increase in 18449 ........ 1,955, or 5 per cent. 3,397, or 6 per cent, 
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Fourth Period, 1850-57. 
[000s omitted. ] 
























































Personal Property. Real Property. 
1850. 1857. 1850. 1857. 
£ & £& £ 
SUCCESSIONS «.....eseeeeeeee 32,208, 38,517, 48,811, SL, IIS, 
HSCPACIES | yorssestoonsarehetas 13,996, 16,218, 12,346, 13,391, 
Total hs tr 46,199, Bays 355 61,157, 64,568, 
Increase in 1857 ........ 8,536, or 19 per cent. 3,411, or 6 per cent. 





Fifth Period, 1858-65. 
(000’s omitted.] 



























































Personal Property. Real Property. 
1858. 1865. 1858. 1865. 
£ £ £& £ 
Successions .........ss0000 44,479, 54,980, 58,246, 66,181, 
ASO RACTOS 0 -seetiy sine snsunes 16,204, 18,634, 14,439, 15j38%, 
EL GUE heres asses 60,683, W 2,014, 72,685, 81,568, 
Increase in 1865 ........ 12,931, or 21 per cent. 8,883, or 12 per cent. 





Svath Period, 1866-73. 
[000’s omitted.] 


















































Personal Property. Real Property. 
1866. 1873. 1866. 1873. 
£ £ £ £ 
SUCCESSIONS .......ceeeeeee 58,201, 69,245, 66,182, 4 OV22 a. 
Miegacies Wai. piss. a.ckeees 19,421, 22,882, 16,566, 18.424, 
TP ata: Rais headin 77,622, G2, 13) 82,748, 97,646, 
Increase in 1878 ........ 14,505, or 19 per cent. 14,898, or 18 per cent. 





Seventh Period, 1874-82 (Hight Years). 
[0007s omitted.) 















































Personal Property. eat Property. 
1874. 1882. 1874. 1882. 
£ £ £ £ 
SUCCESSIONS ....cseseseveeee 74,332, 94,723, 81,928, 116,363, 
TO PA CHO8 | .4-+-oessnnnnsncebs 22,879, 24,005, 16,945, (7 ,6hae 
Ddtal folic tecoals 97,211, 118,728, 98,8738, 134,204, 
Increase in 1882 ........| 21,517, or 22 per cent. 35,331, or 35 per cent. 





It appears from a comparison of the above statements that the 
increase in the value of property assessed to succession and legacy 
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duties was greater in the last than in any of the previous periods, 
particularly as regards real property, and this notwithstanding the 
financial crisis of 1881. For the year 1883 we are only in posses- 
sion of the provisional returns of the values of succession and 
legacy duties, which are subject to rectification in future years, 
but from these we gather that the total amount assessed to 
succession duties was in excess of that for 1882, while as regards 
the year 1884, it will probably be found when the necessary data 
are available, that the value of real and personal property has 
considerably increased. The increase shown in the period comprised 
between 1872 and 1882 is very significant. As regards the value 
of personal property there is nothing remarkable in the rate of 
increase, as it 1s perfectly in accordance with established facts,. but 
this cannot be said as to the increase in the value of real property. 
In this case the marked increase is in great measure due to the 
enhanced value of building lands. Be this as:it may, there can be: 
no question as to the value of the return of succession and legacy 
duties as an instrument for the valuation of French national wealth. 

We will now look into the question of the accumulations of 
capital in the United Kingdom, and see how far they compare with 
the corresponding particulars relating to France, premising our 
observations by remarking that the same facilities do not exist in 
England for arriving at a comparatively exact valuation of national 
wealth as in France. Since the end of the seventeenth century 
valuations of national wealth more or less incomplete and unsatis- 
factory have been made. About this period Davenant estimated 
the income of the United Kingdom at 44 millions sterling. Decker 
in the middle of the following century placed it at 64 millions; and 
Pitt, towards the end of the eighteenth century, at 120 millions, 
Ireland being excluded in these estimates. As regards the 
capitalised income of England and Scotland, it was estimated by 
Pitt at 1,125 millions, and by Dr. Beeke at 995 millions. 

At the time of the wars of the revolution and of the empire in 
France, a considerable impetus was given to the development of 
English wealth, for we have it stated on the authority of Colquhoun, 
that in 1814 the national wealth had increased to 2,700 millions, 
The income tax which was established by Pitt formed the basis on 
which these estimates were founded, and it may be added that the 
majority of statisticians and economists have accepted Colquhoun’s 
estimate as practically correct. 

From 1815 to 1843, a period during which the tax was not 
levied, many valuations of capital were made in England, among 
others by Lord Liverpool, Parnell, Pablo Pebrer, Bailly and 
Porter. Parnell and Colquhoun were of opinion that about the 
years 1830 and 1834 there was a considerable diminution of income, 
while Bailly, who may be considered as one of the highest autho- 
rities on the subject of his time, inclined to the belief that the 
amount in the year 1834 was not greater than it wasin 1814, At 
the time when Porter wrote his celebrated work the “ Progress of 
the Nation,” a considerable improvement was manifest. He esti- 
mated the value of personal property at 2,200 millions, and of real 
property at 2,400 millions, or a total of 4,600 millions, 
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In the same year the amount of real property in France, 
according to the returns of succession duties, did not exceed 2,000 
millions, and of personal property 1,440 millions. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that Porter reckoned the capital as forty-five 
times the amount annually subject to legacy duties, while in 
France it has been taken at thirty-six times only. It is true also 
that the systems employed of levying the duties themselves are by 
no means identical in these countries, for example in France the 
tax is imposed on the gross value of the capital without any 
deduction of liabilities, while in England the duties are levied on 
the gross value, only so far as the personal property is concerned, 
the value of the real estate being calculated according to the 
degree of affinity, the small legacies being exempt from duty, and 
the debts being invariably deducted. Thus ’in 1882 we find that 
the total capital subject to legacy and suecession duties in England 
amounted to 147,603,000/., and if we treat’this amount in the same 
way as we have done in the case of France,-that is, multiply it by 
the factor 36,* we arrive at the following amount as representing 
the value of real and personal property in that country, namely, 
5,313,708,000/., which is considerably below the mark. Moreover, 
the rate of increase would appear to be less accentuated than it is 
in France, for in 1870 the capital in England-subject to these duties 
amounted to 124 millions, and there would therefore only have been 
an augmentation in twelve years to the extent of 24 millions. 

In 1878 a valuation was made by Mr. Giffen, who-took as a basis 

for his estimates the income tax assessments and the succession 
and legacy duty returns. He estimated the value of the property 
of the United Kingdom at 8,548 millions; and ‘this it must be 
observed is inclusive of the capitalised incomes of ‘the non-income 
tax paying classes derived from capital, of incomes derived from 
trades and professions, from foreign investments, and:of the value 
of movable property not yielding income, and of Government and 
local property. The estimated income from capital, exclusive of 
that derivable from wages of superintendence and salaries corres- 
ponding to this amount, was 571 millions. 
_ In 1884 Mr. Leone Levi published a work dealing with the 
question of the distribution of wealth, and he stated that the total 
amount of incomes in 1880 assessed to income tax in the United 
‘Kingdom, exclusive of the incomes from the wages of superin- 
tendence and salaries, was 577 millions, and in 1882 this had 
increased to 601 millions. From the year 1868 to 1882 the aggregate 
incomes so assessed exhibited a gradual but steady increase, as the 
subjoined statement will show :— 


(000’s omitted.] 

Years. Amount of Income. 
SOS ARGS lav ccdetchvsctdiwccccuens 430,368, 

WLU) 8) 0a le eae ee ae 444,914, 

BD sich te xe Ramosirten tics pus. gees 571,056, 

(iho De Rt eR 9 Nhe et eee 578,294, 

glk by cee ai aan doh Oey arnt mare 576,896, 

A oe Hig peal re alo ay 601,400, 


* But should not the multiple be much more for England ?—Ep. JJ, 
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Mr. Giffen, as we have shown, estimated the amount of property 
in the United Kingdom in 1878 at 8,548 millions, and looking at 
the increase which has taken place since then in the gross amount 
of property and profits assessed, we are of opinion that it would 
not be far short of the mark to estimate it for the year 1882 at 
9,000 milliohs, a figure slightly below the estimated national 
wealth of France in the same year, which was 9,070 millions, 
From whence it follows that France at the present day can 
compare very favourably with the United Kingdom as regards 
the extent of her wealth.* 

The following tabular statement will show a comparison of the 
various stages of the development of wealthin England and France 
since 1789 :— 


[000’s omitted.} 




















Years. United Kingdom. France. 
£ £ 
sot hed etl ood 1,120,000,* 1,520,000, 
TSLO Ne hae. 2,800,000, 1,800,000, 
Pes ALC he 4,600,000, : 3,400,000, 
"Obed Beaty adee 7,680,000, 5 560,000, 
ihn poe ert 8,562,009, 7,090,060, 
3 nb eheae ee AEA Be 9,000,000, 9,070,000, 





* Estimate for 1798, excluding Ireland. 


There are one or two points of considerable interest in connec- 
tion with this comparison of national wealth. In the first place it 
will be seen that in 1789 the advantage was on the side of France, 
while in 1815 the positions were reversed and England commenced 
to take the lead, and maintained her supremacy until 1875; 
since which period France has gone on steadily increasing her 
capital, until at the present day it is in excess of that held in the 
United Kingdom. Again, in spite of the events of 1870-71, so 
disastrous to France, the national wealth in that country has 
increased more rapidly in the decennial period ending 1882 than in 
England, and this is clearly evidenced by the returns showing the 
amount of capital upon which legacy and succession. duties have 
been paid in the United Kingdom. Taking the period: 1870-82, we 
find that the amount of property subject to these duties attained 
its maximum in 1878, when it exceeded 161 millions, while in 1882 
it was represented by a total of only 148 millions. 

We will next take the case of the United States, which country, 
as we have before observed, possesses the data of regular. valua- 
tions at every census, and the subjoined statement will show its 
population and wealth by decades from 1790 to 1880, together with. 
‘the average property to each person :— 


* This comparison between France and England appears to be insufficiently 
considered and developed. The capital of the United Kingdom on the basis of 
Mr, Giffen’s calculation in 1878 must be greatly more than is here stated.—Ep. J/, 
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Average Property 

Years. Population. Amount of Property. to 
each Person. 

£ £ 
BOG netokis MARA 3,929,827 150,000,000 38 
F300, ccchiees..bdece 5,305,937 214,000,000 40 
LOE Se cow. s. gndkae 752395814 800,000,000 41 
LV LNA eA 9,638,191 376,000,000 39 
eC. Wess eheceeer as 12,866,020 530,000,000 41 
PAA ese tece tte neies 17,069,453 753,000,000 44 
AU ea ae one 23,191,876 1,427,000,000 61 
EDs. Ta) Atiealies 31,500,000 3,232,000,000 102 
ARE Ne SS 38,558,000 6,014,000,000 156 
Be er aero, 50,497,057 8,512,000,000 168 





It will be seen therefore that the extent of accumulated wealth 
at the present day is much the same in the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States. It is, however, relatively much 
greater in England, seeing that the extent of British territory only 
represents about three-fifths of the French area, and also that her 
population is only about 35 millions as compared with 38 millions 
in France. The difference is still more marked in the United 
States, whose area is nineteen times as large, and whose popula- 
tion is 12 millions in exeess of that of France. The average 
amount of property per head of the population is as follows: 
244l. in England, 236/. in France, and 168/. in the United States. 

A work recently issued by M. Maffeo Pantaleoni, Professor of 
Science at the University of Wenice, contains much valuable 
information as to the amount of property in Italy. In this publica- 
tion M. Pantaleoni devotes considerable attention to the considera- 
tion of the accumulation of national wealth, and its progressive 
increase, and has produced some interesting tables showing the 
amounts annually subject to legacy and succession duties in Italy. 
The following tabular statement taken from the work in question 
will show the extent of these amounts in each of the years 1877 
and, 1881 :— 7 


(000’s omitted.] 








1877. 1881. 
£ £ 
SUCCEBSIONS ...4......000se0008 33,986, 35,898, 
WsRCIGST a sah Ld bse. 8,202, 7,238, 
TOLAL abe cohunrsses- 42,188, 43,136, 





In Italy the duties are levied in much the same manner as they 
are in France, only they are payable on the net available value of 
the property and not on the gross. If we estimate the capitalised 
value of property in Italy upon the scale used in the foregoing 
calculations, that is multiplying the amounts assessed by the factor 
36, we obtain the following results :— 
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{000’s omitted.] 





1877. 1881. 
£ £ 
SUCCESSIONS .........ce0ecceeees 1,223,496, 1,292,328, 
Legacies PhS, hiya ee 29'5,272, 260,568, 
OURS eh sanccee iat: 1,518,768, 1,552,896, 





M. Pantaleoni is of opinion that this is rather an under than an 
over estimate of the national wealth of Italy, and he is doubtless 
correct in his assumption, as owing to a lax system of administra- 
tion far more opportunities exist in Italy than in France of evading 
payment of the duties. He considers that this estimate should be 
increased by at least a quarter, which would even then scarcely 
bring it up to its correct amount. M. Pantaleoni endeavours to 
verify the foregoing estimate, employing for the purpose the 
returns showing the value of the property annually subject to the 
land tax (¢mpdt foncier) in 1881, and according to these the 
amount of property not built over appears to represent an aggre- 
gate value of 1,080 millions, and property built over 400 millions. 
There would then only remain about 72 millions to represent the 
value of personal property in the kingdom, which is manifestly 
absurd. It is evident therefore that M. Pantaleoni is correct 
when he states that a vast amount of property annually evades 
the payment of succession and legacy duties, even if he places the 
extent of these evasions at an unduly high figure in stating that 
only 50 per cent. of the property annually chargeable with this 
duty actually pays it. 

In Germany the increase of wealth has been very rapid, and 
this has been particularly noticeable in Prussia, but here again the 
means of determining its actual development and progress are 
somewhat defective. According to the estimates of M. Soetbeer, 
which were published in the last edition of Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s 
Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, the increase in the national. 
income of Prussia since 1872 has been as follows :— 


[000’s omitted.] 


Years. Amount. Years. Amount. 
£ £ 

1 tS Pe ee ee 348,400, BOGE SS. 25h cde ds 396,600, 

td Obese eka eis 359,700, BR eee wad 403,400, 

PT ANIA, With esc 376,600, Ly bp) ROR ne 4 404,200, 

i a berigel etl Je ia 381,400, BoD RS oe ere ay: 407,400, 

WEE She 392,800, POA ce RA 411,400, 


The amount for 1881 only represents about a third of the 
aggregate gross income of the United Kingdom, and about two- 
fifths of the total gross income of France. Dr. Soetbeer’s calcula- 
tions are confirmed in other ways. From 1873 to 1884 the net 
budget receipts only increased from 33 millions to about 41 mil- 
lions. It would be impossible to check Dr. Soetbeer’s valuation 
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by the succession and legacy duty returns, as they allow of no 
estimate being formed on the subject. 

It would appear therefore that the population of Prussia, 
which now amounts to 28 millions of people, had increased in 
greater proportion than the national wealth, and that incomes had 
increased more rapidly than capital. The same may perhaps be 
said as regards the United States, while facts point entirely the 
. other way in England and France. 

There are many valuable conclusions to be drawn from this 
inquiry into the question of national wealth, and they may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

(1.) The science of statistics possesses in the succession duties, 
as they are levied in France, a most valuable instrument for the 
computation of wealth, but at the same time it must be added that 
the results obtained by this method of valuation should at all times 
be verified by others. 

(2.) Wealth increased very rapidly in England towards the 
commencement, and in France after the middle of the present 
century.* 

(3.) Notwithstanding the constantly increasing population in 
the United States and in Prussia, the progressive increase of 
wealth, particularly in the former country, where an immense track 
of very fertile land has been placed under cultivation, and which 
has benefited by the introduction of at least 400 millions of foreign 
capital, has not been greater than that of England and France. 

(4.) France has been enabled to repair the losses she sustained 
from her revolution and her wars, while her fiscal organisation, 
her financial and economic régvme, which may be regarded as 
practically dating from the revolution, have been the means of 
furnishing statistical science with a most valuable and accurate 
instrument for estimating the fluctuation of national wealth, and 
consequently the economic condition of the country. 

(5.) Itis far from improbable that during the next century a 
very considerable development will be observed in the wealth of 
Germany and Italy, which countries in some things are far in 
advance of England and France, particularly 1 in the matter of their 
credit and provident institutions. 

In conclusion we may observe that all the trials through which 
France has passed are directly traceable to wars, disorder,.despotism 
or restriction on the liberty of exchange, while on the other hand 
she owes the whole of her success and prosperity to the influence of 
peace, respect for the rights of all, free institutions, and above all 
to commercial liberty. 


* The most rapid increase in England was between 1850 and 1875.—Ep. JJ. 
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IX, Aduitions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1886, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &e. ; (e) Societies, de. ; 
(f) Periodicals, &e. | 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Burnos ArrEs.—Bulletin mensuel de Démographie] The Statistical Bu- 
de la villede—. IV°e année. Nos. 10—12, 1885.... reau 


La Prensa, Anno XVII, No. 4867 (Containing 
“‘Retrospecto Politico, Noticioso y Estadistico de } The Editor 
De Nie ih ie fose sak ree har Dagar actin ses acar rag tecevaceanscceses 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel, und Verkehr.... 
8vo.— 
Band xxx. Jahresberichte des k. und k. Oster-) 
reichisch - ungarischen Consulats - Behorden. 
XIII Jahrgang. Bogen 1—67 (in 12 parts). 
yee ees gS onl den. area hs Ate adie hive alert odovere oun 
Band xxxi. Heft 1 und 2. Statistik des Oster- 
reichischen Post und Telegraphenwesens im { The Ministry of 
Jahre 1884, mit einer Statistischen uebersicht { Commerce, Vienna 
tiber das Post und Telegraphenwesen in Europa. 
Heft 3. Hauptergebnisse der Osterreichischen 
Eisenbahnstatistik im Jahre 1884. Heft 4. 
Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der 1884 ein- | 
N WG, AUISSETU NEEL AVY AALCN once. ccns crate cesetpectneks y 
Osterreichische Statistik. Fol.— 

Band ix. Heft 4. Der Osterreichische Staats- } 
haushalt in der periode 1868-82. Heft 5. 
Statistik der Reichsrathswahlen im Jahre 1883 .... 

Band x. Statistik des auswiartigen Handels der | The Imperial and 
Osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre + Royal Central Sta- 
1884. Heft 1. Bericht titber die Erhebung der tistical Commission 
Handelswerthe und MHaupt-Ergebnisse des 
auswirtigen Handels im Jahre 1884. Heft 2. 
Waaren-Einfuhr. Heft 3. Waaren-Ausfuhr .... ) 

Statistisches Jahrbuch des k.k. Ackerbau-Ministeriums 
fiir 1884.. Heft 3. Der Bergwerksbetrieb Boater | 
reichs im Jahre 1884, Zweite Lieferung. 8vo. ........ r — 
Statistische Monatschrift, XI Jahrgang, 1885, Heft | 
10—12; XII Jahrgang, 1886, Heft 1—3. 8vo......... 2 
Hungary— 
Hivatalos Statisztikai Kozlemények ... Az Orszagos ) 
Magyar Kiralyi Statisztikai Hivatal Kényotaranak 
es Terkepgyujtemenyenek Czimjegyzeke, 1867-84. 
OA Machen vat atin ples Cais a rata renege teat dencht av earegdeoaestews vanes 

Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas | The Royal Hungarian 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 3—9, Statistical Bureau 
DELP E AGA) S| Saxe ch acta tant ane tostmann gr oimvesncccemashin cranes tetas 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 

1881, Heft 8. Rechtspflege und Grundbuchs- | 

BI ORUUM eeucseaticsssccsthsdcreieas ectreoes nf <sage te Rete BAN J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn—Contd. 
1882, Heft 2. Sanitatswesen; Heft 5, Handels- ) 
verkehr ; Heft 8. Rechtspflege und Grundbuchs- 
Bewegung; Heft 12. Feuerschaden .............0.. 
1883, Heft 1. Politische Eintheilung und Bewe- 
gung der Bevélkerung; Heft 4. Bergbau und 
Hiittenwesen; Heft 5. Handelsverkehr; Heft 6. 
Creditinstitute; Heft 7. Das Communications- 
wesen ; Heft 8. Rechtspflege und Grundbuchs- ‘The Reval: He ‘ 
Bewegung; Heft 9. Kriegsmacht; Heft 10. St Fit eee 
Staatshaushalt im Jahre 1883 .......0...ssccssseseceseesees OEE aera 
1884, Heft 8. Landwirthschaft; Heft 9. Cultus- 
mn. VU nterrichiis Weserly,.<..saudsies merece a wie sccyade-onptties 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und Anderen 
Landern ... fir das Jahr 1884, vom Monate Janner 
bis ende Dezember, Jahrgang LV; fiir das Halbjahr 
1885, vom Monate Janner bis ende Juni, Jahrgang 
Vis 2 LGCLOL, (oe .0005. stop igace het egos ha ee aed ae bs eras if 
VinNNA. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Wien fir 
das Jahr 1884. II Jahrgang. Cloth. La. 8vo. sp 
VILLE DE Pracug. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et] The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 


Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xliil. } 
Cahiers 1—3. Plans.) Sv0. 91 1380) iccestcsacsatonnstcorpeae 
Caisses de Prévoyance en faveur des Ouvriers mineurs. 
Examen des Comptes des années 1881-83. 8vo......... \ 
Statistique des Mines, Miniéres, Carriéres, Usines 
Metaliurgiques et Appareils-a-vapeur pour les années 


The Administration 
of Mines, Brussels 





DBS EBA) PSV Ol ee Mieleous; oiueehagu ele t annem oa eeNdent i nee e 8 
Assistance et Bienfaisance Publique. Situation de ) 
DOOR (ats LUEAS RVD. Ssn.ce ncn shards aera Medecine as 


Administration de la Justice Criminelle et Civile de la 
Belgique. Justice civile, periode de 1871 a 1875. 
Résumé Statistique, 3° Partie. Fol. wees 
Compte Rendu des Opérations et de la Situation de la 
Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite ... 
ATCO 1 BSA LM BVO. 7 ops sstsgssqrnnscsansnes agin ameamuberesc | 
Musée Royal de ? Industrie— 
Bibliothéque des Arts Industriels. Catalogue des 
Collections de Gravures, de dessins, de modéles, | The Administration 
OE Tee RUB OTOL £0 the feo. anoos'raiak varouh Veongnchean tes of General Statis- 
Bibliothéque Technologique. Catalogue. 8vo. 1878 ¢ tics, Brussels 
Rapport Triennal sur la Situation de 1’Instruction 
Primaire en Belgique ... Dixiéme Période 
Triennale, 1870-72; Douziéme, 1876-78; Treiziéme, 
DSTO-BLy iB VOLES MUO eee Becsvati canis act Farben agessa ess ease 
Recensement des Eléves des Etablissements d’In- | 
struction Primaire et Moyenne soumis a 1’Inspec- 
tion légale au 31 Décembre, 1878. Fol. wee 
Recensement de la Population des Ecoles officielles 
au 13 et au 31 Décembre, 1888.  Frol.............cccesssseses 
Statistique Générale des Recettes et des Dépenses du 
Royaume de Belgique, 1840-80. Fol. css : 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. is 
Tableau Généval du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers } 
pendantiPannGecLS84. . Wolo... cccsisesnastanssdevonspssvngee 
Tableaux concernant la caisse des Veuves et Orphelins | The Administration 
du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Exercices. of General Statis- 
Peri y OOOES ara; aktssadar-asefeaniaatterseatanaarius (adhe Rtosanies tics, Brussels 
Tarifs des Chemins de Fer de l’Etat Belge et Inter- 
nationaux. Collection de—. 1881-83. 8vo............. 
VILLE DE BRUXELLES. SBulletin hebdomadaire de 
Statistique Démographique et Medicale. (Current 
MELLDRVIONS Vf tornnde sick th shea eee vy eat sui IU take reece PR ase pas cask 


VILLE DE Bruees. Rapport sur 1’ Administration | 


Dr. E. Janssens, Brus- 
sels 


la Situation des Affaires de la—, pour l’année 1884. | The Administration 

SEV CaN cis take ee ANNE Aik po en pte RS Ios A ebm aacbableaieces ne SR of General Statis- 
VILLE DE Hassexnt. Exposé de la Situation Adminis- | __ tics 

trative de la—, Exercice, 1884-85. 870. ..s..cecccseeroers J 


The Statistical Bu- 


le Recensement de la Population, 1881). La. 8vo. 
reau, Sophia 


Bulgaria. Nomenclature des Lieux Habités (Vaprés 
MUTA SSAA IN Yo sau leone eeas git sh ongutacdchecaxaeat Caras soi¥ nip elcvs ev caven 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2, Customs Gazette, No. 67, 
ab ALY SOP Ue EOSS: 3 tasnnsnchts seaesno=+ cade obncb4ssenchncopsa fesonrn ; 
II. Special Series, No. 2. Medical Reports for the + oo cen Sans 
half-year ended 31st March, 1885. 29th Issue. | ek ak 
Di api amd  LMastratiomess sac sae-cqansstenstosncponesenisviexts ort 


Denmark— 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Tabelverk. Fjerde 
Rekke. Litra D., No. 8a (Merchant Shipping in | The Statistical Bu- 
1884), No. 8 (Imports, Exports, &c., in 1884). reau of Denmark 


AAS A Maced eereasanabsecboncgornwa tasssecvetet anc edesupedeerstienss Mocgl a daetannh 

Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 1,] The Danish Political 
VBR Ge sect teats obenensta ak sabi laden acted hts Mpnevigakes oe nites snag Economy Society 

France— 

Bulletin Consulaire Frangais. Année 1885, Décembre;| The Ministry of 
Année 1886, Janvier et Pevriet.iics.ct.sccteesnsesncosaceeesonse Commerce 

Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin. IV* saKl The Ministry of 
Nos 8.1 S85) eV annec,- Noel, E886 oi chsckscedeocesdeses Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée. Décembre, 1885; Janvier et > M. A. de Foville 
Beyrier 1886 oSitt id, capes accapakicn eden- nem paaherensbepy Saeeoge-v-euse 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of Pub- 
Statistique et Legislation Comparée. Janvier, 1886. lic Works 

Tableau Général des Mouvements du Cabotage 
Pendant l’anm6é 1884... Hols... c.ccssscsb optocaeweconsssessosesdes 

Vittze pE Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du vier «tf 


The Bureau of 


Municipal d’Hygiéne. Décembre, 1885, Janvier et Hygisne 


Et ON NOT id SOG soci hes aah oath og eaes Peek MeN Leas inakades Peso nteosanes 


’ 7 hs bf yi 
L preemie Francais. (Current weekly numbers.) } The Editor 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Janvier, Mars, 1886. ................0. 
y.- Technique. | Janvier,“Mars,"1886 2271.2... 220.0000. 
Révue Géographique Internationale. X° année, 1885, 
PNG La + A Le ATNee, 1390, NOIZE —sheacateescnretaensce z 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales de l’—, 
Recueil Trimestriel... I* année, No.1. Janvier, +} The Institution 
LESO. | LGB. MOVs ovecactts rants: arta oaneurtite iccdenetariet tae 
Ligue Permanente pour la Defense des Interets des 
Contribuables et des Consommateurs. La Suppres- | M. Yves Guyot, 
sion des Octrois et la Politique Expérimentale, par Paris 
Yves Guyot. 72 pp., diagrams. Paris, 1886 _........ 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 
1886— 
Janvier. La Circulation monétaire de la France. ) 
A propos de l Atlas Statistique des Etats Unis. 
Organisation et Statistique des Caisses de 
Secours pour les mineurs établies en Prusse. 
La Repartition de la Richesse mobiliére en 
France. Variétés. Le Commerce de J] Alle- 
magne avec ses Colonies. Les Gites de Charbon 
de lile de Formose. Le mouvement de la 
Navigation dans la traversée de Paris ................ 
Fevrier. Les Finances francaises de 1870 41885. | , . 
Statistique Sommaire de PTtalie. Les. Peuples The)Society 
DAIS -ONNGTUCTIS ....,.: 0c--eoaccecar, ete eetatterente eee tee 
Mars. Les Accroissements de la population 
francaise depuis le commencement du siécle. 
Le Prix Montyon de Statistique en 1885. Un 
Statisticien néerlandais au 18° siécle. Sur. la 
Statistique des Espéces.. Variétés. L’ Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-muets en France. Les | 
Familles nombreuses en France: Bibliographie. | 
Le Morcellement, par A. de Foville*...00.... | 


\ he. Hditer 














Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen  Reiclis.| The Imperial Statis- 
November, December, 1885; Januar, 1886................. tical Bureau 


Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 

Band vi. Gewerbestatistik des Reichs im cA one 
und der Grossstéidte nach der allgemeinen 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882. Theil 2. Gewer- 
bestatistik der Grossstadte 2.00... 1 .cesesssesseccenecercees 

Band vii. Gewerbestatistik der Staaten und gros- 
seren Verwaltungsbezirke nach der allgemeinen 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882. Abschnitt 1. 
Anzahl und Personal der Gewerbebetriebe, 1 und 
2halfte. Abschnitt 2. Betriebsumfang, Motoren- 
benutzung, Hausindustrie und Besitzverhaltniss The I sal. Stati 
der Gewerbebetriebe mit Mitinhabern Gehiilfen <9 11 ee — 
OOe TNE ORONO Wate terre tmere sanic cass crater cone isvas seepage trrane cia ates aaa 

Band xv. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets 
mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1884. Theil 2. 

Band xvi, Abth. 2. Verkehr der Schiffe und Giiter 
auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen nebst den 
beobachteten Wasserstiinden im Jahre 1884  ........ | 


a 
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Donations—Contd. 








Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
Germany—Contd. 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge—Contd. 
Band xvii. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir das Jahr The Pinperiall Sean 
1884, Abtheilung 2, Seeverkehr in den aetschen ti iB Re a ee ril 
Hafenplitzen und Seereisen deutscher Schiffe . eb etl 
Prussia— 
Preussische Statistik. lxxxiti. Die Gewerbebetriebe ) 
im preussischen Staate nach der aufnahme vom 
5 Juni, 1882. Theil 1, Uebersichten fiir den 
Staat, die Provincen, Bezirke, und Grossstiadte. 
Theil 2, Uebersichten fiir die einzelnen Kreise ... 
_lxxxvi. Die Bewegung der Bevélkerung, mit 
Einschluss der Wanderungen im _preussischen ( The Royal Statistical 
Staate wihrend des Jahres 1884, nebst einer Bureau of Prussia 
Uebersicht tiber die waihrend der Jahre 1881 bis 
1884 vorgekommenen Eheschliessungen von An- | 
BILDER DOGRI cc sate terra Be eetcoananctpacaad ingested tena tlogs » 
Zeitschrift des Koniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. Fiinfundzwanzigster Jahrgang, 1885. 
Ns Roo ie Na ame PE Re CERES ett Meee ON URES RNa Ar ane ee us 
MFCKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Beitrige zur Statistik 
Mecklenburgs. Band x. Erstes und zweites heft, Die 
Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung vom 1 December, 1880, 
im Grossherzogthum Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 4to.... 
Saxony— 
Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureaus. | 
XXX Jahrgang, 1884, Heft 3 und 4; XXXI| The Royal Statistical 








Jahrgang, 1885, Heft 1 und 2. Ato. ee cece b ee ae 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das K6ni- | ee 
ereich sachsen, 56a 1886m) : BvOi ies k ak eae: ey 
Berlin— 


Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1880.. Heft 2. Die ) 
Bevélkerungs- und Wohnungs, Aufnahme vom | 
ee 

| 

| 


1 December, 1880, in der Stadt Berlin. 4to.. The Statistical Bu- 


Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der reau of Berlin 
Stadt-. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, et ole 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 3 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Frankfort 


Medicinalwesens die Krankenanstalten und die 

Oeffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der stadt 
. Frankfurt-a.-M. XXVIII Jahrgang, 1884. 8vo. 
Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie und Statistik— 

Jahres-Bericht des—, Acht und vierzigster on 


FRANKForT. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung a 


neun und vierzigster Jahrgang, 1883-84, und 

1884-86." CSV see eR ct then scatebarohanne : 
Beitrage zur statistik der Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main | mar fercaa ay ak 

herausgegeben von der Statistischen Abtheilung f f Pyankfart y 

des—. Band iv, Heft 4. Die Sterbefille zu Frank- | Ns 

furt-a.-M. in den Jahren 1872, 1876, und 1881, 

nach Altersklassen und Todesursachen... 4to....) 


Verein Deutscher Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen. Ueber } 
Dienstunfahigkeits- und Sterbensverhiltnisse. Im | 
auftrage des—, zu der Dienstunfihigkeits- und Ster- + The Association 
bensstatistik desselben vom Jahre 1884. Diagram, 
BI OE ERR GAs catakpczeso teens issn osiv as s08i40 Fsneagannad sonny 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xxi, fase. 12; vol. xxii, ) 
DRDO Ls lena sitocrss~ngdcuagt cane toe net depaatiere fe seaman bieae da faces eutabsveeus 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Ottobre—Dicembre, 1885  ..........ceeeseeees 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno X VI; Nos. 10—12, 1885 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno III, Nos. 22—24, 1885 ; Anno IV, Nos. 1—, | 
BSG eres soca sisal ats wcsah cpenceedcoumaene -esetear ereubeaeeeaents cen ete a 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 
Casse di Risparmio. Anno I.  Bollettino del 2° 
Semestre, 1884. Anno II. Bollettino del 1° t 
METNCSITO, LOGO. LOY O. suuscusercneat tere n reneea tidune arcicmneonaes 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1883 ............ccceseees 
Relazione Statistica sulle Costruzioni e sull’ Esercizio 
delle Strade ferrate Italiane per l’anno 1884. Map 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Ottobre—Dicembre, 1885; Geunaio, 
BOE a tise Cov sisaht tangs gna upean cam eo ea tebee tear e comers ps cava ae 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore per 
Vanno Scolastico 1883-84. 8V0......csecccecssseteresseentees 
Statistica delle Opere Pie e delle Spese di Beneficenza 
sostenute dai Comuni e dalle Provincie. Vol. i, 
PISMO te COL TBSG oo .csuencpepeece ieecamtcarer renner greene A 





The Director of the 
Bureau of General 
Statistics, Rome 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 


Japan— 
Statistical Society of Tokio— 
Statistical Journals, published since January, 1885, 
11 mumbers, (In Japanese.] ("SmOr. st s.sesra.ceeeens ; The Society 
Annual Statistics. No.3. 8vo. [In Japanese] .... 


Mexico. Informes y Documentos relativos 4 Comercio 
Interior y Exterior, Agricultura é Industrias. No. 7 | 
Maside: Hero (L386. 7 SVG. ..:+-sscsscsaceryss cctersecererntesegencte rants 

Netherlands— 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den] The Department of 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederian | the Interior, The 
October—December, 1885. .................-sssssssesees pv sSkoesss Hague 


Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. La. 8vo.— °) 
No. 3. 1885. Tables de mortalité pour les Pays- | 
Bas calculées sur les données de la période 
TB70-80, :.Diseramies ee teres sccne pate eau t The Statistical Insti- 

No. 4. 1885. Een terugblik. De fixeering van het tute, Amsterdam 
vier vijfde. Productie en aanmunting van edele 
metalen. Codperatie in Nederland. Loop der | 
bevolking in Nederland. Kroniek der Statistiek _) 








triei, Comerciului, si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, Nos. tical Bureau, 


Roumania. Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei, Indus-] The Central Statis- 
9 and 10 (1 -Wols).5° Slat vorrei GhRG Ree atte Bucharest 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— 


Commerce of Russia in 1883. (In Russian.) sh ieacaaaacicrs 6 


Finance 

Data for the Valuation of Landed Dependencies, The G t 
collected by the Tchernigov Statistical Department i, vnc aL Boda 
of the Government Provincial Board. Vol. xiv. eh cen Mae et 
(in Susan.) Maps, <l885i00..hdeil. cele ieee 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | 
numbers.) (In Russian.) 1886 occ: Tugel kg oan 8. 

Réglement definitif du Budget de /’Empire pour > 4, py si rea 
l’Exercice, 1884. Rapport presenté au Conseil de | ebsrccts A 
MHS PITO <1 OV O cencdentslatusasansgnssinneht te ous akeotion, sothablabn: ) 


Servia. Statistique de la Serbie, vol. xiii. Relevé du) 
nombre des personnes soumises & la capitation pendant 
les années 1834 a 1884. Recensement de la population : 
de la Serbie a la fin de l’année 1866, selon les profes- 
sions. (in Russian.) Sm. 4to, 1884 


Pe eee Coe OOOO Re ee eeeDeRee 


Spain— 
Memoria sobre las Obras Piblicas de 1883 en lo) 
relativo a Ferrocarriles... Parte primera. Dis- | Pie Tivccton Can an 
posiciones sobre Ferrocarriles adoptadas en el periodo of Public Ww 1. 
que abraza esta memoria y Resefia Histérica. Parte bra 


| Madrid 


segunda. Estados de los Ferrocarriles. Parte tercera. | 


Resumen estadistico. Boards, map, 4to. .........004 


Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi-) The Board of Cus- 
WROKLY, TIM DETS) | 002 itanadadterene kettle ASRgAthtea ove. alntseditt toms 


Boletin de laSociedad Geografica de Madrid. pecan 


Diciembre, 1885. Enero 1886 ‘ The Society 


POOP meme eserererersoeee seeeererene 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke, 1885— 
No. 1. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede ) 
Rigers Konsuler for aaret 1884, 1—4 | 
hefte. (Consular Reports) 
» 8. Beretningom Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter | 
for aaret 1883-84. (Prisons) «0.0.0.0... 
» 9. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virk- 
somhedi Aaret 1884. (Lunatic Asylums , 
,, 10. Beretning om Randhatonttsaron ib int Oe _ ae 
Medicinalforholdene i Norge i aaret r reat ee ae 
1882. (Sanitary Condition) 0.00... Pai 
» ll. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier 
iaaret 1884 samt Beretninger angaaende 
deres Drift. (Fisheries) ...............:ccce 
» 12. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens 
Beveegelseiaarene 1881-85. III. Tabeller 
for aaret 1883.(Movement of Population) ) 


Coe ereroerereseveses 





SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik, 1885— 
(B.) Rattsviisendet. Chefens fdr Kongl. Justitie-] The Central Statisti- 
Departementet underdaniga Hote cal Bureau, Stock- 
telse ar 1884. (Judicial Statistics) holm 


eeeererorere 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway —Contd. 
SwEeDEN— Contd. . 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik, 1885—Contd. 


(P.) Undervisningsvasendet. Berattelse om 
Statens Elementarliroverk fdr Gossar 
lasearet 1877-78... (Education) ............ 





(Q.) Skogsvisendet. Domian-Styrelsens under- 
daniga Berittelse Rérande Skogsvisendet 
for ar 1884. (Forests.) (Containing a Re- 
port on the Influence of Forests on the 
Climate of Sweden. Maps, &e.) «0.0... 

Statistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Kungl. Statistiska | 

Centralbyran. \ N0.:3,,1885.....GV 0° a..:+ssera7 toscasten J 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Stock- 
holm 


Switzerland. Zeitschrift ftir Schweizerische Statistik.) 
XXI Jahrgang. 1 und 2 quartal-heft. Geschichte der | 
Statistik in der Schweiz. Zur Statistik der Strafrechts- 
pflege in den Schweiz Kantonen. Die Schweizer in 
der Frenide. Die epidemische Diphtherie im Kanton U 
Zurich undderen Beziehungen zum Luftrohrenschnitt. | 
Internationale Statistik. Emigration de la Suisse pour | 

J 





TheStatisticalSociety 
of Switzerland 


les pays d’outre-mer pendant l’année 1884. Dr. L. 
Lunier. Sektionsnachrichten. Rechnung der schweiz. 
Statistischen Gesellschaft pro 1884, 4to. 1885 ........ 


United States— 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1885. Seventh Ts RAO ios 
and eighth numbers (in 1 vol.). Finance, Coinage, aS 
Commerce, Immigration, Shipping, the Postal Ser- 
vice, Population, Railroads, Agriculture, &¢. ............ 
Department of Agriculture— 
Special Monthly Reports on the Condition of Crops.) The Department of 
New series, Nos. 25 and 26. 1886 ......... cee Agriculture 
The Sugar Industry of the United States. Intro- 
duction. Part 1. Cane Sugar. 2. Beet Sugar. | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
3. Sorghum Sugar and Maple Sugar. Map and CB. 
PLATES, SV Oar LO on ses ons» < de cissnoscbedh dectasreys presses ioe 
Bureau of Statistics — 
Annual Report and Statements of the Chief of the ) 
Bureau of Statistics on the Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation, Immigration, and Tonnage of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending 


tistics, Treasury 
Department 


SOUND UMS MU Oe LOLI, BVO. oc cnnsiscaccolectt sareetetoad The Bureau of Sta- 
Quarterly Report . . . relative to the Imports, > tistics, Treasury 
Exports, Immigration, and Navigation of the Department 
United States for the three months ending 30th 
September, 1885... [No. 1, 1885-86] ..........0.... 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
G7, LSSD°B6 ier aes Re Ri wc ecabtesns aivety See eaanags 


Consular Reports. Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884. } 


Vols. i and ii. Labor in Europe. Reports from 
The Bureau of Sta- 


tistics, Department 
of State 


Consuls ...on the Rates of Wages, Cost of Living 
to the Laboring Classes, Past and Present Wages, 
&c., in their several Districts... Vol. iii. Labor 
in America, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and Polynesia. 
CLOE,"SV0, SL SSO 2. scevoscretssnansbancucueosa seek tecaeyer et aces 4 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States — Contd. 
Consular Reports. Trade Guilds of Europe. Reports ) 
on the Trade Guilds of Europe, and the Laws and 


7 Regulations by which they are governed. 1885 ....| The Bureau of Sta- 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the tistics, Department 
Commerce, Manufactures, &., of their Consular of State 
Districts. No. 57, October, 1885; No. 60, January, 
Lea. Ra tearine sc BRO ete ste eee Bia ERNE et toy Re A ORE SOUR J 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on | OC. M. ae ae Esq., 
State of the Finances for the year 1885. 8vo. ........ Le 

Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the NOE Ms -General 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United sats | Marine Hospital 
for the fiscal year 1885. Diagram and plan, 8vo. .... Service 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the | The Bureau of Edu- 
ream LBSB-B4q CLOUD SVG, ce sstpvetvasenrstecdecoradevssarnevon’e cation, Washington 

Massacuusetts. Sixth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity. Supple- | The State Board of 
ment containing the Report and Papers on Public Health, Boston 
eo P AUS Meta ty hice ete isica uss Bass UN aseradsrtiGesosbotan 

New York. Maimonides Library. Report of the The Librari 
Librarian for the year1885. £8 V0. Waist easccventss is eee 

PROVIDENCE. Report of Deaths in the City of— 
December, 1885. ab Gita diaeeutend dan hdesendle aired dso abesauntnes é eee se. 4: Dr. E. M. Snow 


Bankers’ Magazine. January—March, 1886. New} The Editor 


NY Spee EERE S, BR atin etane hai Oe ok ae ROO MOR Lg cl COAL fk 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—, : 
BON DRE 1 Babuit od idee mamma i ola aelall,. bas, dee ROcieky 


“Astor Library. Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the] , ‘ 
Prastees Olt theca t OTL SB Wy bers gliecais. wos tals sucess The Library 
ee ise ep aaa ad bers 

Smithsonian Institution. Third Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology ... 1881-82. Cloth, plates, } The Institution 


PES VO oho cencce tees seater ede ene oR i A ak ONES ae ceaee's Bias 


Uruguay. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Oriental ) 
del Uruguay. Territorio, Poblacion, Comercio Exterior 
e Interior, Navegacion, Hacienda, Riqueza Publica, | John Oldham, Esq., 
Ferro-Carriles y Tranvias, Correos, Telegrafos y Montevideo 
Telefonos, Administracion Publica y Varios Datos. 
Afio 1884. Libro 1 del Anuario. Diagrams, la. 8vo... 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Appropriation Accounts. Report of the Auditor-)) 
General on—, for the year ended 30th June, 1885.... 
Inland Revenues. Report, Returns, and Statistics of 
the—, for the year ended 30th June, 1885 ................ TG Bote 
Journals of the House of Commons of the Dominion r Ott PO teh 
of Canada. From 29th January to 20th July, 1885. rahe 
re RUS EL ALT COIL i SV Os: iussvanscveensavestvnernscnasteazers2enese 
Marine. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of—, for the year ended 30th June, 1885 ........ # 


VOL. XLIX. PART I. P 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 

Official Report of the Debates of the House of Com- ) 
mons of the Dominion of Canada. Third Session. 
Fifth Parliament. 1885. Vols. i—iv. Half calf. 4to. 

_ Penitentiaries. Report of the Minister of Justice as 

_ to—, for the year ended 30th June, 1885... | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 

Public Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1885.... Ottawa 

Public Works. Annual Report of the Minister of—, 
forithediséal Year 188458 1...1.6...ssod. ones. a0 dane cabiaeubs oom 

Tables of the Trade and Navigation for the year ended 
SOth dune, a SS5.. 020), Le gaesd teens: foe ete eee a a 

Manitopa. Manual of Acts and Orders in satin 








The Department of 


relating to the Department of Agriculture, Statistics, Agriculture 


ang Health. wSyo! 1880.5... hs eee 


Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the—, for the year 1884. Vol. ii. Cloth. +} The Society 
lates, STAto, ©) LOSS. c.s. cso erento hon tenth dhe os eebtimensths <i 


Cape of Good Hope— 

Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council.) 
Second Session, Seventh Parliament. 1885. Half | 
ELST OL. betes: «ssne-+ fe copeesnontnreele eemaerenee ee pettoet tac glertore senegeree 

Appendix I to the Votes and Proceedings, 1885 (con- 
taining various Reports)— 

iVierw4a Creoneral) Winancial sean eta tit 

Vol. ii. Colonial Forces, Customs, Deeds, Educa- 
tion, Medical and Hospitals, Museums and Thee Colonial" 
Public Libraries, Native Affairs, Parks and Ay are 
Botanic Gardens, Petitions, Police, Postal, Rail- r 
ways, T'elegraphs, Surveys, Works and Build- 





tary, Cape Town 


ings, Irrigation, Mines, bnmigration, Harbours, 
Veterinary, Agriculture and Viticulture, Woods 
OME PROTEASE 6.585 basd--ghheee Mee, erect Acces no ee 
Appendix II. Reports of Select Committees, 1885. 


GBS Vs vest cease sac vss'cussapnesosetasnsvutegpdintacetameertoviasens Seoricnterec 
Acts of Parliament of the Colony of the—. Session 
ASB Ts eee le va ces chebe ech ada ce, ccs et RROD bee Sg SG ete vie NE 


India, British— 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1883-84: 
together with Miscellaneous Information up to June, > The India Office 
19850 Volver -ees6.| 1885 *).ccaae 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts, Nos. 7—9, 


LOS OSS6 Cores a terpenes fects sr dia cass sto- ios s« ress meeoe oe The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 
INOS." ==8, LOSD SB eee tresses ciccevecchovscanenasesccsoeenccee teeters 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius.| H. E. The Governor 
1884. Boards, Noll 2a. actentvatavts cdechah tite. deen bho anor of Mauritius 


New South Wales— 
Vital Statistics. Twenty-ninth Annual Report from . 
the Registrar-General on—. 1885 0... cceeeseeeeeeees The Reclteay Gore 


Statistical Register of New South Wales for the year om ih New South 
LBS Se ssspavesiceoswasep -tasanues gan odntbasey qeeebecek iets iene and pe 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 

New Zealand. Statistics of the Coluny of New Zealand 
for 1884, with Abstracts from the Agricultural Statis- | The Registrar-Gene- 
tics of 1885, and Industrial Statistics from the Census ral of New Zealand 
POPE eke lanes cee tases th cv cva ce tneca sTinds cevgualicevateseetnvonrivesconveredver 


Queensland— 7 

Vital Statistics, 1884. Twenty-fifth Annual Report | 
by the Registrar-General. Biardaee sala ae 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 

Vitai Statistics). Nos. 96, 118, 1885; No. 10, 1886 ) 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Queensland 


Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania, for| The Government 
ORV OAL LSSAs i, fcsecsesvatt ea me evinceds nniNsessemeen mounateseanih es Statistician 
Victoria— 


Australasian Statistics for the year 1884 . 0. wee 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining) m,, p Rp A 
Registrars for the quarter ended 30th September, M be ahah NY 
Boab sm Plans, fle bie Bel Sieh Os. ese meee 

Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1884. 

Parts 5. Interchange; 6. Production; 7. Law, ee hae pet, 
Crime, &c.; 8. Accumulation; 9. Religious, Moral, av ot ti ‘om 
and Intelloebyal Progress: 1 sei0t.. tisacesiactedsrdcsoncottncosase a vue 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
C.M.G. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Produce Statistics, Great Britain. Tables 
showing the extent in statute acres, and the | The Agricultural 
estimated average produce per acre of the princi- Department 
pal crops for 1885. 8vo. [C-4535.] 1885.0... 

Depression of Trade and Industry. First Report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into — 

Bile 0 | C-4621 5) gp L886. 5 saci ccctasecste neater naar eco neces 

Friendly Societies. Reports of the Chief Registrar) The Chief Registrar 
of—, for 1884. Parts A and B. 8vo. Nos. 322 sa of Friendly 
Book. USSG Sie... cavastimselicenee ecto ete ore do leaaes Societies 

Inland Revenue. Twentieth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue on the—, 
for the year ended 31st March, 1877. 8vo. [C-1896. ] 
MTS FB ces cee hala accnnsth veces seloupaddon Gatean RAD coast ucidnbieade Petoneatbeete 

Reports from Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy 
and Legation on the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., . 
of the Countries in which they reside. Part 2. 8vo. Hi Jhing, Roti tae 
B= 1802. 901 87'7-<, sett Bees bento oP decitlaae. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other ) 

Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1870 to 1884. Twenty-second number. 8vo. 
Pos 21 > L885 5c An OR RAN ce es 

Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign ' The Beato gi daeed 
Countries in each year from 1874 to 1883-84 (as far 
as the particulars can be stated). Twelfth number. 


F. B. Garnett, Esq. 








RINE OP AE IO LBB i sicahecd tlcrc.cosisiaviariviinvbiersvsoverses J 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1884. | The Medical Depart- 
Maps, 8vo. No. 327. 1885 0 Sav evendbeacioveds siistcd ment, Admiralty 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixty-third 
Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty =| The Commissioners 
IN ZA By LES Dives, Syscnctoctnnacti tena cs nts a Sania ennageoet Rercca tec 


England—_ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, 1885 ;] The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to December, 1885. No. 148 .... ral of England 


Jani Anglorum facies Nova, or several Monuments of ) 
Antiquity touching the Great Councils of the 
Kingdom, and the Court of the Kings, immediate 
Tenants and Officers from the first of William I 
to the forty-ninth of Henry III. Revised and 
Cleardis. . (266 pp., calf sSvOme 1680) tee, 

Orders .. . collected out of the Journals of the House ' James T. Bell, Esq., 
of Commons... Second edition. 8 + 290 pp., Glasgow 
Salbei gaia L756 | ee eens: st octets 

Rights of the Kingdom: or Customs of our Ancestors 
touching the Duty, Power, Election, or Succession , 
of our Kings and Parliaments ... with an Occasional 
Discourse of great Changes yet expected in the 
World: 6+ 319 pp-y calf, ems4to21682.52....4.22; J 

London— 

Births and Deaths in London, and in nas ith a The Registrar-Gene- 














other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers)................ Beige 
Metropolitan Board of Works— 

Report of the Special Purposes and Sanitary 
Committee as to the Cleansing and Venti- L 
lation of Sewers; with an Appendix. Fol. Ce oe 
BSE te ee ecko fo on deisgoiuit sash geo ae MANE ne ie dros tee gE 

Report of the Chief Officer of the Metropolitan : 
Fire Brigade on the State of the Brigade and ria npak cence 2 F 
the Fires in London during 1885. 8vo. ............ 


Ireland— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September; Births ) 
and Deaths to December, 1885. No. 88 ...............s0e. | 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the | The Registrar-Gene- 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- r yal of Ireland 
turns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) | 
(Current riinitbera its ery shcsashaces. sospsesnebetiue een nes 


Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages ) 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
Geen y Quarter ending 31st December, 1885.| m,, Registrar-Gene- 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal Ce 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
miu ers)” (5.0: aie meena te ees Mune Reece ee aes 

Presbyterial and Parochial Reports on the State of 
Education in Scotland. vi + 168 pp., 8vo. Bain J. T. Bell, Esq. 
Burgh iy SAS i tis eee eee errs cces saiphscsees cine eee 

Epinpureu, City or. Accounts published in dae The City Chamber- 
year 1885. o)Gloth, Zol, 5.5 seh-eccahisode osbreonves aeeeree sone lain 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Scotland— Contd. 
Glasgow, City of— 
Vital Statistics of the City of Glasgow... Part 1.] Dr. Russell, Medical 
PeOUM Bary eC OVOs LOS! |. eomemtcniccdetitestclents Officer of Health 
Glasgow, Ancient and Modern. Vols. i and ii. 7.1 Bell 
Cloth, portrait, and plates. 8vo. Glasgow, 1875 f er ti 


(d) Authors, &c. 

ANDERSON (RicHArpD). Lightning Conductors, their 
History, Nature, and Mode of Application. Third 
edition, revised, rearranged and enlarged. xv +470 pp. 
Cloth, ilustrations,/ Svol"! L885 Mye esis ..s. aehasisterscrecee 

Baston (THomas). Observations on Trade and Py J. T. Bell, E 
Publick Spirit... 14+ 212 pp. Calf, 8vo. 1782. Cre aaa 

Bopio (Lurer1). Del Movimento della Criminalita in 
Italia dal 1873 al 1884. NotalI. 8 pp., 8vo. Ren | The Author 
WMAP scare a teacratices tuety snbeotsckvencjibevansate. dol -rvdeteesttetoobenncetees 

Bottes (AtBert 8.). The Financial History of the 
United States from 1861 to 1885. xi + 585 mf - 

WOR OVO, New. VOT ke L OBO. scasiccasascccstaces sitiete nee ee 

Bourne (STEPHEN). On the use of Index Numbers in 
the Investigation of Trade Statistics. 15pp. 8vo. ee 

Brapy (Rozert). An Historical Treatise of English 
Cities and Burghs or Boroughs, showing . . . when 
they first sent their Representatives to Parliament, J.T. Bell. E 
with a brief account of the Burgh-Laws of Scot- { °° ao 
land... Second edition. iv+84+41 pp. Calf, fol. 
| 0A cena eM Hee RRL cy eR ME RS 

Burgorsi (ARDESHEER). Technical Education for India. 

48 pp., 8vo. 1885 eimeernammemncn I The Author 

De Foe (Daniel)— 

A Plan of the English Commerce; being a ee 
Prospect of the Trade of this Nation, as well Home 
as Foreign, in three parts ... Second edition. 
Xvi + 8+ 868 pp. Calf, 8vo. LIST: 

The Complete English Tradesman, directing him in 
the several Parts and Progressions of Trade... 
Sixth edition, with a supplement. xii + 228 + 137 pp. 
Calf. £2mo.,) Dublin; 17382. Ae ee etek 

Fosstcxk (W. G.). Fossick’s History of the Iron Trade. 
Diagram showing the Production of Iron in the United 
Kingdom, the Weight of Iron and Steel Exported, and + The Author 
the. Prices of Typical Descriptions of Iron, &c., 1830— 

DONO ig MOOG: 5 ckth ., 7. FAME epee eR PROT: Pal bet, ta adn eeds tT 

Gee (Josuvua). The Trade and Navigation of Great 
Britain considered... Sixth edition. 14 + 166 pp. > J.T. Bell, Esq. 
Calf, 12mo. Glasgow, BY Sie A 9 ae ee 

GuTHRIE (Epwin). Payment of Interest on Capital 
during Construction of Works. 19 pp., 8vo. Man- > The Author 
BUOSCOE LAGE fs, 05)..4..500) cs Ute eee aad ae acetates baaed 

Hates (Jup@e). The Original Institution, Power and 
Jurisdiction of Parliaments. In two parts. . | J. T. Bell, Esq. 
Bee e40 pp. | Calf, Bv0. L707 sacecinvsse-sucwsededsovsipiseneteess 

Hisspert (H. F.). How the Money Goes: a Compara- ' 
tive Analysis of Conservative and Liberal Finance ... > The Author 
24 pp:, 12mo. Manchester, 1885 v......0:0...cscscsenessacosenenes 


The Author 


3) 


. J. T. Bell, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
JONES (WILLIAM). Italy and Militarism. 12 pp., ea me dathor 
PLS eo Whee ssn iccsscnl a Oh eee tod 
Kirrs (Eustace J.). A Compendium of the Castes =) | 
bP 





Tribes found in India. Compiled from the (1881) 
Census Reports for the various Provinces (excluding 
Burmah) and Native States of the Empire. xi + 90 pp. | 
elas Bombay, L8Sb iin Asc sstecses: sscotanaescnevtece tresses 
Levasseur (H.). La Statistique Graphique. 34 pp., 
diagrams, Svo.. “1885.44... .cwedisssd- eid Ree teehee “4 
Moore (Harotp E.). Hints on Land Improvements, 
being Practical Suggestions to Landowners, with 
special reference to the Agricultural Holdings (England) 3 
Act, 1883......84 pp., cloth, 12m0. .1885......2;..c006.4 
Musick. Philosophical Essay of Musick, directed to a) 
Friend. 35 pp., sm. 4to., diagram. 1677 ...........e 
Oxford Almanack. An Explanation of the Design of ¢ J. T. Bell, Esq. 
the—, for the year 1711. 29 pp., plate, 12mo. 1711. | 
Eighteen Pamphlets, dated 1657-18498 ........ccsessssseeeeeees D| 
PRASCHKAUER (M.). On Depression of Trade. 12 apa Thoetkuthor 
BG), BEB SB 0 oss onccseyancengsvteuhae ates pete ee Reta ea Seat ees ji 
Quakers. A Collection of Acts of Parliament and Clauses 
of Acts of Parliament relative to those Protestant J. T. Bell. Es 
Dissenters who are usually called by the name of { ~*~ tk 
Quakers, from the year 1688. 96 pp., calf, 4to. 1757 
Ruoves (Joun G.). Leaseholds Enfranchisement. sa rh eanthhe 
Essays, 9 pp.,. Sv0; LES is destenesensieneesce--cegisten. Sakon 
Roper (William)— 
Lancaster Mortality. Statistics of the Death-rate in} 
the. Borough of Lancaster, 1850-83. 8vo. Lan- 
DAsGeR wal VOSA} ih. .,.50ssVanrespstepmme beeen pase eters 
Statistics of Lancaster Rainfall, and other local Meteoro- U * 
logical information, 1784-1883. Diagrams. 8vo..... | 
Statistics of Rainfall, Lancaster, Caton, Hest Bank, 
and Stonyhurst College Observatory [1784-1880]. 
Diagram. 8vo. Lancaster. 1880 .............sseseoe Be 
. Dr. T. Graham 
Secular Education. Pamphletson—. Cloth, 8vo. ........ Balfour 
SmitH (GEORGE). The Life of William Carey, D.D., ) 
Shoemaker and Missionary, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Bengali, and Marathi in the College of Fort William, | The Author 
Calcutta. xiii + 463 pp., portrait and illustrations, | 
BV OG WCLOb eve 1 Soh Mee hs See hdinyaesccn.ce. nese hees deans re ae 
The True Briton. Nos. 1—64. Fol., half calf. 17238........ J. T. Bell, Esq. 
VERSCHUER (Baron W. A. VAN). Het Jubilé der Statis- 
tical Society te Londen. 7 3 Svoy, | [1885 eae, pee taee 
Vine (J. R. Somers). The General Election, 1885, and 
the New House of Commons... 29 pp., 8vo. [1886] 4 
Wiikins (Joun). Mercury, or the Secret and: Swift 
Messenger; showing how a man may with Privacy 
and Speed communicate his Thoughts to a Friend at | J. T. Bell. Es 
any distance. Second edition. By , late Lords ay Fiat 
Bishop of Chester. 12+ 172 pp., portrait, 12mo. 
GEA F sgaice sys tinendle dotnet ates rectaby eee tpee erm Obs scccso! se Mater ae 
Witson (Rosert). Out-Caucasing the Caucus at the 
Trades Union Congress. A Protest. 14 pp., soit The Author 
ABBE Jerse Fescass nonkvapedeese onagsessvedegneysgabosteel tos onus rasan eon 
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(e) Societies, &c. 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current numbers. 
DPMS estar rat Merete hidecacdgnetiatabctats ete ME Ca eoae cs dde steak Sensans 
British Association for Advancement of Science. Report 
of the Committee on Combinations of Capital and > Professor L. Levi. 


\ The Society. 


Maboure Ait pal 87 bie. filed, OR tact oeieien 
eal oe Journal of the. Nos. 1 and ay rial fecoe an 


Holy Guild of St. Joseph. Report of the First Annual | 

Festival... Also an Account of Premiums awarded 

for the cleanest and tidiest kept houses; with an 

Appendix containing various Papers on the Present 

Condition of the Wonting ate of the Community : a Asi Ee 

and its possible Improvement; and Sickness Tables 

with reference to an Individual and to a Society. } 

vi + 64 + cxx pp., 8vo. Edinburgh. 1843 ............... 3) 
re tee ccunes comme Laenaich 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal of the—, vol. xxv, . 

Peale, LOGO. SE DIAQTAINS: fs !.anccoecuecacdedacgvotte oeuvre teenies HARE aa 
Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—, vol. vii, Parts | 

Pan CRG ere ee isto), ce dacd ee. f ” 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. ere 

No. 5, 1885. Plates FoR Ct at The Institution 
Liverpool Free Public Library, Museums, and Walker : . 

1 Library. Thirty-third tal Report. 1886........ ae aes 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the—,]) The Chamber of 

IN 08. 4 4D SA SSG. 2. cocsuies Bhcpeisssees ols nolan eens Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number of 

Patients under Treatment in the London Hospital > 8. Day, Esq. 

during 18865) Sheet 2: 5.G........04..,00he eve ee nee 
Manchester Public Free Libraries. Thirty-third Annual 

iReport Of the—. | 1884-85:..........:<d.cses-oysesseeensterrtgeasne ss 
Manchester Statistical Society. Sliding Scales in the 
Tron Industry, by Professor J. E.C. Munro. 12mo. > The Society 


The Librarian 


Philadelphian Society. Theosophical Transactions by 
the—. 294+ 29 pp. Sm. 4to., calf. 1697 ........... } RET RE 


Royal Asiatic Society— 


Bombay Branch. Journal of the—. Vol. xvi, No. 
BORA BSI i socstiiet coed cous cecauae dooce atheets Men EMER TePERN Geta stousoeasoos 
China Branch, Journal of the—, vol. xx, New series, 

Ts eae AM a 5015 ae Re meena se A he Ut tone 2 hil ds ae 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. 
paar y—~Narch.s > 1 S86 cei sincuteeon Sameer iaacsuebsnsewtaetoaseess 2 
Royal Horticultural Society, Journal of the—. Vol. sf 


The Society 


No. 1. Report of the Orchid Conference held in 1885. 
Paatesa Sv. LOSO Ac. cee tee cee chncntaaes 


Royal Institution of Great Britain— 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. xi, Part 2, No. 79 ......0.... 
Additions to the Second Volume of the Catalogue of + The Institution 

She labvary: 1882-86 co: i cee a tate, Wests toler saedideisossvenseves 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. . 
Proceedings of the—, Bee a, See Ley craees } The Society 

Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. Nos. 240 and 241. 
1886 


SOTTO eee HET HH ETE TTF OH SOO SOO OESE DOPED PFS OROT OTTO HHHSO OPH PSUSSOOSSOOHETOHEGOOHES 
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(e) Societies, &e.—Contd. 


Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. \ 

VDE ARXAS WN. Vodaiy Le Wien Mer serns sat cemnreeg aan cas The Institution 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions of the—. Vol. Xvill, 

Parts 3-85 1885-86 [)ccsoriecssonssee dunn -be sonata noe berncteen canedes 653 Mt ” 


(f) Periodicals, &c. 


Accountants’ Gazette, The......... senses Current numbers |The Editor 
Athenry TRO os. e,2. sic ceaee eee ware teeaeeatioes 9 7 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ ¢ ‘ 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The  .........ssscreeee 4 z 
City Quarterly Magazine. A View and Review of Affairs 

Public, Financial, and Commercial. Vol. i, No. 4, 1886 ” 
Commercial World, The..............sccssseees Current numbers na 
MUCODO MISE) 1s sucpcvgpnstonedsrvnpnretnestoneduae es 4 ° 
mance Chronicle, THe ......0.ssspssessessscasevee * a; 
Illustrated Science Monthly, The............ > ve 
Insurance Gazette, The ..............ssssecccses e Ls 

Ry UE OST, P ELIE” a sezcsescvoopccidreteteennegte a s, 

3 iNecord, Ce ju)... cosas . <5 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ “a is 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ te > 
Machinery Market, The ............sssscossesssooss of 4 
LOO truss satasviassbasassntensvseysnocsasesesedecnegeoeree a és 
BNR ER MEE soo di oh ssuine Meds <osccacuricpuses eer eae “ 5 
Policy-Holder Journal, The .......... cscs ae a 
Review, The.......... eM ac cco cs Ho teseect ree a 5 
POMIGAEY, IOOCOFPG, UNO 2...cssecpaesdondecwcsare theres % 5 
Nel sta Fe Spat en Se vat Ny AN he “4 
Textile Manufacturer, The _................. coe ¥ i is 
TRUBNER'S Literary Record. ...........s.000 s ee A Sees Triibner and 

Monthily [bist = ...0..0sesc<s<eereuaes + 
Wool ANOS LOXGLO LO DPUCE .2-sercceecacesesestes 55 ae Editor 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SupremBer, 1885. 


BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 3lst Drcempsr, 1885. 






































A.—Serial Table of Marriaacus, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1885-79, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 
Calendar YEARS, 1885-79 :—Numbers. 

GSTS cadscase 85. 84, 83. 82. ‘81, 80. "79. 
Marriages No.| — | 204,005] 206,384] 204,405 | 197,290] 191,965 | 182,082 
Births......0 » | 893,694] 908,574] 890,722 | 889,014] 883,642 | 881,643 | 880,389 
Deaths .... ,, | 522,517| 531,951} 522,997| 516,654| 491,935 | 528,624] 526,255 

QuarRtTERS of each Calendar Year, 1885-79. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 85. 84, 83. 82, 81, 80, 79, 
last day of Leone 
March........No.| 39,063 | 41,538 | 44,096 | 39,820 | 38,043 | 41,238 | 35,956 
June... » | 51,910 | 53,639 | 48,057 | 52,905 | 50,370 | 45,844 | 46,623 
September ,, | 49,428 | 50,275 | 52,239 | 51,207 | 48,607 | 47,703 | 45,121 
December _,, — 58,553 | 61,992 | 60,473 |: 60,270 | 57,180 | 54,382 
(IL) Brerus:—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 85. 84, 83. 82. 81. 80. 79, 
last day of |_| {qj | cr c_ oe 
March........ No. | 232,015 | 224,694 | 232,156 | 223,616 | 225,451 | 221,699 | 226,056 
ih »» | 222,280 | 231,149 | 228,676 | 227,425 | 225,303 | 232,920 | 220,966 
September ,, | 218,204 | 225,454 | 214,233 | 220,382 | 215,966 | 219,023 | 218,668 
December ,, | 221,195 | 227,277 | 215,657 | 217,591 | 216,922 | 208,001 | 214,699 
(III.) Deatus:—Numobers. 
Qrs. ended 85. 84, 83. 82. 81, °80. 79, 
last day of =|—————|-———_ ——— | ee 
March........ No. | 147,911 | 132,097 | 146,832 | 140,121 | 138,312 | 145,787 | 155,916 
act oe »» | 182,202 | 127,946 [133,789 | 125,107 | 120,811 | 125,366 | 132,003 
September ,, | 114,042 | 134,678 |113,117 | 118,235 | 110,204 | 131,241 | 103,919 
December ,, | 128,362 | 137,230 | 129,259 | 133,191 | 122,608 | 126,230 | 134,417 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1885-79, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Yrars, 1885-79 :—Greneral Ratios. 




















Mean 








































































































PRAMS cospessen cn 85 75-84,| "84: 83, 282. 81. 80. 79, 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in ee 27:499)| —— | 27,132,| 26,771, | 26,414, | 26,062, | 255714, | 255371, 
in middle o 
each Year.... | 
poe cauiae — | req] 15-0 | 16-4 | 155 | 151 | 149 | 144 
Births aoasvapeats sits 32°5 34°7 | 33°5 33°3 33°7 33°9 34°3 34°7 
PA IEBUOG. <crasrospinnncs 19:0 20°4 | 19°6 19°5 |- 19°6 18°9 20°6 20°7 
QuaARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1885-79. 
(I.) Persons MarRieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | '85. |ire'g,| ’84 | 783, | 82. | ’8l. | 80. |. '79, 
last day of me mie 2 = 
INTE OU er tanonceseses, 11°5 r2°8 1 12°35 13°4 12°2 11°8 12°9 11°5 
it eae 151 | rss | 15:8 | 144 | 161 | 155 | 143 | 147 
September ........ 14°83 | .18'2 |) 1407 fo1Bs5 | [ord | 4 Be |) 1407 | aed 
December ........ oo 18°34] D771 ol 1884) 0382 | 418451) 17-6 Sa 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs.ended | '85. |irp'gy| 84 | °83. | 82 | “Bl. | '80. | 779. 
last day of |\_ : a ch “ a 
ML ASIA oe «.Opass8saece 34°2 35°6 | 33°2 35°2 34°3 35°1 34°6 36°1 
Tunes avn a 32°4 | 36:5 | 34:2 | 343 | 345 | 347 | 863 | 349 
September ........ SLD 2) 03.3°8 | 33°0 18107, e881 1 82°91 33:8 34°2 
December ......... 31-9. 1..33°7.|. 33:2 |-.32:0| |. 82:7. | .83°0)) | 32-L ea 
(III.) Dratrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 85. |recg,| 84 | *83. | 82 | 81. | ’80. | 79. 
last day of 2 o e = 
TAC 2.) s-onipesise 21°8 pig ea baba) 22°2 21°5 21°5 22°7 249 
DILDO: ptsnistoacassasese 19°3 20° 18°9 20:0 19°0 18°6 19°6 20°9 
September ........ 16°B | .18°6,) 19:7 | 16:8.-| 17°84) 16°83.) 1 20'S | ies 
December ........ 18°5 20°38) 2031 19°2 20°0 18°7 19°5 21:0 


Se Fe SP SS SD SRE ESSE EFS EE EL 


b 


f 
‘ 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Coat, and PAuPERism in 
each QUARTER of 1883-84-85. 











Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
Consots | Discount | Wuxat ae sagt praia are Coit eee! Average of 
Quarters (for charged Pid sae M eal M ariel (Seaborne) the sh ie of wae SY 
i : the Carcase), in the elieved on the 
ending | Money) | by the Bank E i d wit be thet onda Last Day of each Week. 
per rool. of oa ee Merk 
Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton. J P& 1 | tydoor. | Out-door. 
1883 £ £ gs ds | dud. dl) d. did.f 8." d. 
Mar.31} 102 3°84 41 3 | 53—8% |5$—103] 16 6 | 189,391] 558,064 
5 E 
June30| 102% 357 42 8 5—8 | 53—93 | 16 9 | 172,858] 537,495 
z 78 
Sept.30} 1003 3°88 42 5 5—8$ | 53—10 |] 17 — | 165,263] 519,260 
6% 78 
Dec. 81) 1013 3°00 40 - | 42—8 | 583-93] 17 9 | 178,715| 518,070 
68 73 
1884 
1 Mar.31| 1012 a tg 37 9 | 44—72'| 5-82] 15 3 | 186,636] 536,767 
6h : 
| June30| 1013 2°42 37 6 | 43—7% | 54—9 14°11 | 173,749] 623,182 
6% a 
Sept.30| 1002 2°00 35 11 | 483—72 | 43—83 | 15 11 | 168,076] 513,981 
6% 65 
Dec. 31} 1002 4°17 31 7 | 44—73 | 48—8 15 11 | 181,776] 518,811 
L ; 1 63 
58 8 
1885 
( Mar. 31 98% 4°24 82 9 | 4-7 | 44—73] 15 9 | 189,718] 546,688 
53 58 
. June30| 982 278 34 10 | 44—62 | 4488 | 15 9 | 173,498] 524,628 
53 6% 
Sept.30 99% 2°00 82 10 $—6$ | 44—72 | 14 10 | 167,185} 513,326 
st 6 
Dec. 31} 100 2°68 30 9 | 33—62 | 33—7 16 3 | 183,503] 528,885 
58 54 





C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL Rate of Morrauity per 
1,000 72 Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1885-83. 








Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. in each Quarter of the Years 
in State. | en 
ending 
Acres. 1881. F | 1885. |.75°34 | 1884. | 1883. 


x | a | | es 


In 134 Districts,and J 
57 Sub-districts, 1 ; 
comprising the 8,184,419 | 15,444,808 Sept. ....). 17°8 | 20°3-| 21°8 | 18°3 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ..... 19°7 | 22°t | 21°7 | 20°8 














Year ....J 20°0 | 21°9 | 21°0 | 20°8 














Year ’:...) 17°5 | 18° |" 174er ieee 

















ea) = pepsining Ries March ..| 21°0 | 20°9 | 18°0 | 20°8 
r1cts an 1D-d1stricts J saa 17°9 13°8 17°73 19:0 
f England and Wales, nue ‘ 
comprising chiefly 34,134,802 | 10,523,478 19 Sept. ....| 14-4 | 13°9 | 16°5.| 145 
Country Parishes 3 Dee. oeee 16°7 I 76 17°6 16°6 


_ _Note.—In calculating these rates of mortality corrections are made for inequalities in the numbers of days 
in the different quarters of the year. The annual rates are the means of the four quarterly rates, 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porvunation ; BrrtH-Rate and Dratu-RatE in each 
Quarter of 1885, in Twenty-E1eut Large Towns. 





Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 








Estimated 
Population in 
Cities and Boroughs. the Middle 4th April. 4th July. 3rd October. Qnd Jan., 1886. 
ae (ist Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (3rd Quarter.) (4th Quake 
Year 1885. | girths. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. Births.| Deaths.] Births. | Deaths. 
Twenty-eight towns............ 8,906,446 | 35°3 | 22°7 | 32°9 | 20°6 | 32°5 | 18°8 | 33°3 | 20° 








¢ 4 EYE ES Se ee a 4,083,928 | 34°6 | 21°6 J 31°4 | 19°3 | 31°5 | 18°2 | 32°8 | 19°5 
GS 20) 0 aes ee | 114,672 | 28°4 | 18°o | 25°6 | 15°8 | 24°5 | 161 | 25°8 | 18°4 
BOP GSINOU LIDIA ss.cescesoveecersoesns 134,659 | 36°8 | 20°6 | 33°1 | 18*1 | 384°8 | ro°1 | 33°38 | 20°9 
INGEWECH.. .betessedsusas ene eh 91,215 | 85°8 | 27°1 | 32°2 | 19°3 | 31°8 | 16°9 | 34°5 | 17°9 
PE TNOULE cis. vctnes-abass sdenss 76,045 | 31°7 | 23°7 | 31°5 | 22°0 | 29°8 |. 20°0 | 29°3 | 23°6 
BST RSHOL Bereconcal as svekospatest estan: 218,169 | 32°6 | 24°9 | 82°1 | 19°2 | 380°0 | 16°3 | 29°9-|- 184 
Wolverhampton .............. 79,185 | 37°9 | 24°4 | 83°8 | 19°2 [°33°8 | 16°97 | 33°7 20°4 

199 Birmingham.................. ep Ae 427,769 | 35°5 | 22°0 | 33°1 | 19°9 | 83°4 | 17°3 | 33°2 | 181 
PRET COB EOL Gisstinscepsaceosssssecdede 136,147 | 36°3 | 22°3 | 35°1 | a8*1 |.82°6 | 22°3° | 33°2°) yea 
GN ObMIL GHAI 4 :.5.0.4.jo0cerecsesoe- 211,424 | 89°B | 22°3 | 38°0 | 18°9 |.85°7 | 16°6 | 37-6] 2179 
DOSED Si Ciiseetec-teewssetesyaxscscbecs 89,691 | 37°3 | 18°6 | 34°8 | 157% | 81°38 | 17°3 | 383°7 | 20°97 
Birkenhead %......:.:+.s00--03 oe 93,093 | 34°4 | 18°6 | 36°1L | 21°4 | 83°8 | I9°o | 34°2 | 18°9 
DEPOT wiser -Pipseinnusoveaster cs: 579,724 | 85°1 | 25°5 | 33°8 | 23°6 | 32°6 | 22°5 | 33°3 |. 23°7 
BOLD EL hee caesetss-tancucsen ssesncccurw: 110,085 | 38°4 | 23°6 | 32°1 | 18°8 | 384°3 | 15°6 | 383°3 | 25°3 
Manchester iiis..esceccccccsecvoe 337:342 |, 98'S | 28°2 | 36°9 | 29% | 33°9 | 2471 |} 30 haa 
RI ALIOT fone teeees piper tesecetiec tess. 204,075 | 86°1 | 20°7 | 33:1 | 20°7 | 382°9 | 21°9g | 35°4 | 211 
Oldham scearraieceoertoss: 126,390 | 87°5 | 26°0 | 35:9 | 231 | 848 | 16°83 | 34-4 | 2acr 
Be LAP RAITT Auceeit-suayoess stores ce 112,574 | 37°3 | 23°71 | 349 | 2¢+2 | 37°7 | 18°0 | 36°7 |. 20°8 
HE PRUOIN en adic dinvuicatciesseaesass 100,406 | 40°3 | 30°1 | 39°8 | 247°0 | 38°1 | 25°75 | 38°5 | 25°8 
Pimdderstiel dy, vevs.cscecs-c-sces. 87,327 | dl°4.| 22°56 | 27°9 | 21°8 | -29°3 | 17°1 | 27°9 | 19% 
PE GIPEG A eve se saves cues peorssesaeteses 47,378 |-29°0 |. 22°3 | '29°2 | 20°3(1128°5 | 17*%0. 1 23° On roms 
Bradford, »......casseccsopessecsnees- 214,431 | 29°5'| 19°9 | 29°4 |. 1970 | 28°4 | 15°6 | 29°1 | 16°4m 
BRO CLG tetes sact Rae clvaiiowtoryacrectnh 333,139 |-80:3-| 2172 -|.33°7. | 20:3.) 84:2 | 18°97 | 84°38 oTos 
BBG LOLCL Macs Fanct neat ecescsas toes 305,716 | 37°38 | a1'2 | 384-1 | 22°5 | 33°3 | 20°0 | 34°9 | 1971 
ELUM Be, 6 RO EOF is osces fs 186,292 | 34°0 | 19°5 | 34°8 | 18°2 | 32°6 | 14°8 | 34°0 | 1673 
SETICLOTIANIO Wistacselnsfascsoreers! 125,327 | 389°5 | 33°9 | 40°1 | 22°7 | 86°9 | 20°4 fF 34°56 | 18°3 
Newcastle®..:..40005...b.eonss.. 183,209 {:39°8:| 27°1 | 39°0 | 31°38 | /36°6 | 24°23.) 87'S ate 
RUC wtb eth os ches ses oicearsseses 97,034 | 40°2 | 32°9 | 41°2 | 25°5 | 43°6 | 22°7 | 42°3 | 21°6 
Edinburgh 2 doh A i het 260,696" | 29°7 | 20°o | 30°8 | 18°1 1 27°8 | 16s lezoe aoe 
(EGE) if aie rete kan nee eae 519,965 | 39°4 | 31°t | 39°8 | 25°6 | 386°4 | 22°0 | 37°2 | 24°6 
HP AMI Ma ew I. schie raactecvevatexte 353,082 | 30°6 | 34°0 | 29°6 | 30°0 | 27°7 | 22°9 | 27°3 | 27°0 
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| E.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September; and Birrns 
and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1885, as Registered Quarterly. 


, 
i 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MarriaGes in Quarters ending 
: A % 0 
5 DIVISIONS. REA Enumerated 
in POPULATION, 31st 31st 30th June 80th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December,| March, | September, 
1884. 1885. a 1885. 
No No. No. No. 


No. : 
Eau. & WAtss....Totals| 37,319,221 25,974,439 | 58,553 | 39,063 | 51,910 | 49,428 





Me 1. London......... ee 75,362 3,816,483 | 9,669 | 6,573 | 8,894 | 9,373 



































‘ea ; 
1. South-Eastern ........ 399945431 2,487,076 5,336 3,140 4,462 4,375 
1. South Midland........ 34201,02% 1,596,259 3210 1,769 2,620 2,634 
‘5 MRM IUASCOLN. ,..,..00ss0s0erseeee 3,211,441 1,343,524 3346 1,628 2,170 2,119 
__y. South-Western......... 4,981,170 1,859,198 | 3,719 | 2,633 | 3,414 | 3,051 
vi. West Midland ........ 3594.5,4.60 3,029,319 6,897 4,128 eee: 5,422 
vit. North Midland........ 33535445 1,637,865 ae A, 2,210 3522 2,778 
vitt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184: 8,883 7,158 8,949 8,561 
Sex. Yorkshire .............00 3,702,384 2,894,759 6,658 4,603 5,699 5,463 
ax. Northern ................ 3,547,947 1,624,213 a542 5 2,782 3.423 2,962 
- x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 | 3,676 | 2,469 |. 3,015 | 2,690 
: ee : = 
i 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Bi Brerus in each Quarter of 1885 ending} DeaTus in each Quarter of 1885 ending 
: Bons. 30th | sist 30th | 8st 
in : s 
England and Wales.) ae aa Septem- | Decem- “i Oe Septem- | Decem- 
+ March. June. her. hawt March. June. hee hex: 
No. No. bs No. No. P No. "% No. No. ; No. \ 


147,911 (132,202 |114,042 }i2d.c04 


_Enaup. & Waxes... Totals |23 2,015 |222,280 |218,204 |221,195 


a a | ee | a ce 




















BE ELOVICOM cansccccecooseseses 35,162 | 31,913 | 32,074 | 33,351 | 21,973 | 19,675 | 18,472 | 19,882 

Ir. South-Eastern ........ 20,730 |19,081 | 19,311 | 19,656 | 12,993 | 111387 | 9,669.) 11,019 
mI. South Midland........ 14,031 | 18,143 | 12,859 {18,281 | 8,878 | 7,017 | 6,442 7,550 
Mery. Waster ................0+ 12,390 | 11,851 | 11,277 |11,589 | 7,876 | 6,467 | 5,576 6,247 
v. South-Western........ 14,204 | 13,606 | 13,294 | 18,184 | 10,612 | 8,926 | 7,007 8,331 
_ vi. West Midland ........ 27,109 | 25,814 | 25,320 | 25,892 | 17,257 | 14,406 | 12,073 | 14,704 
4 vit. North Midland........ 15,133 | 14,731 | 14,138 | 14,540 | 8,523 | 7,697 | 6,729 7,498 
vit. North-Western........ 38,606 | 37,579 | 36,793 | 37,244 } 24,701 | 24,032 | 20,785 | 23,566 
m ix. Yorkshire ................ 25,212 | 24,790 | 24,211 | 24,793 ]15,856 | 15,113 | 12,696 | 18,721 


Bere NOXENEIN wh c0205000.00-0 15,597 | 16,3804 | 15,273 |14,995 | 9,630 | 9,248 | 7,945 8,182 


‘xr. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,841 | 14,018 | 13,654 |13,170 | 9,612 | 8,484 | 6,648 | 7,662 


* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 


















































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 
fAbstracted from the particulars supplied to the 
Temperature of Bastic Weight 
Force of Mega 
‘ Fane F Air— ~*~ of Cuhie Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. ofiAie. 
1885. Water 
Mouths. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. f th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from | “e from from 
Aver- | Aver- j Aver: Aver- , Aver- Aver- ,, | Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
114 44 “44 44, Ad Ab 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years Years. Years. 
° - °o ° ce) ° re) ce) ie) ° is " in 4 Grs. i Gr. 
Jan.......) 86°6 | +0°1 | —1°9 | 35°3 | —1°7} 83-4) —1°69 7°9 | —1°7 ‘191 | —-010 | 2°3 | —0-1 
Feb....... 43°9 | +5°2 | +4°3 | 42-1 | +4°2] 40°] | +4°77 10°8 | —0°3 +°089 | 2°9 7 +0°5 
‘Mar. ...| 40°3 | —0°8 |'—1-4 |. 37-4 | —1-9] 33°8 | —2°3} 16‘5 | +1°3 —024 | 2°3 | —0°2 
Means...) 40°3 | +1°5 | +9°3 | 38°3 | +0°2] 35°38 | +0°39 11°7 |-O°1 +°002 +01 
April ...J 47°7 | +1°6 | +0°7 | 44°3 | +0°4] 40°5 0°0f 18°8 | +0°4 —-001 0:0 
May...... 49°9 | —2°6 | —2°8 | 46°2 | —2°77 42°2 | —2-97 19°0 | —1°5 —°030 —0°4 
June 59°5 | +1°3 | +0°6 | 54°6 | +0°19 50°4 | —O°39 21°7 | +0°7 | -—0°1 
Means...J 52°4 | +0°1 | —0°5 | 48°4 |—O°74 44°4 | —1°1f 19°8 | —O°1 —012 —0°2 
July...... 63°8 | +21 | +1°7 § 58°0 | +0°39 53°2 | —O°& 9 2475 | +3°5 —012 —0°2 
Aug. ...J 58°5 | —2°4 | —3:0 | 54°4 | —3 19 50°8 | —3°29 20°0 | +0°2 —*049 
Sept. ...) 55°) | —1°4 | —2°0 | 52° | —1°5f 50°O | —L°29 17°5 | —0°8 —019 
Means...} 59°1 | —0°6 | —1°1 | 55°0 | —1l°4q 51°3 | —1°7{ 20°7 | +1°0 —°027 
Oct....... 46°1 | '-—3°7 | —3°9 | 43°9 | —4°0] 41°4 | —4°4] 12°38 |] -2°3f — 261 | —049 | 3°1 | —0 9 
Nov. .... 43°3 | +1°0 | —0°2 | 42:0 | +0°7} 40°5 | +11] 10°38 |—1:2] — 252 | +007 | 2:9 .| +0°1 
Dec. ...J 88°9 | —0°2 | —1°0] 387°5 | —1°0} 35°38 | —1°4] 8°9 |—O°5q — 206 | —"013 | 2°5 | —0°1 
Means...} 42°8 | —1°0 | —1°7 | 41:1 | —1:4] 39°1 | —1°6] 10°5 | —-1°3— — 240 |—-018 | 2°38 | —0°3 








The mean temperature of the air for October was 46° 1, being 3°-7 and 3°-9 
below the averages of 114 years and 44 years respectively ; it was 2°-8, 4°3, and 
4°-7 lower than in 1884, 1883, and 1882 respectively. . 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 43°3, being 1°°0 above 
the average of 114 years, and 0°:2 below the average of 44 years; it was 0°9 
higher than in 1884, 0°-5 and 0°2 lower than in 1883 and 1882 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 3879, being 0°:2 and 
1°0 below the averages of 114 years and 44 years respectively; it was 2°1, 1°°6, 
and 1°-2 lower than in 1884, 1883, and 1882 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 42°°8, being 1°-0 and 1°7 below 
the averages of 114 years and 44 years respectively. 
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Degree Readine Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
5 ° 
of of of os Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Rresaverer) Cubic Foot Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | High- 
t t 1885. 
Move- es es 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read-| Months. 
ke from from from | ™ent | At or | tween Ab ing | ing 
ver- Aver- Aver- Aver-1 of t] : ove : 
Mean. ere of Mean. Aveo Mean. ioe ot Amnt averon 1€ Thelow | 30° hae at at 
Years. Years. Years Years 40°. 
In. In. Grs. | Grs. | In. In. | Miles. ‘i ° 
88 | + 1429°-713;/—°043] 555 | + 141-42 |—0-46] 324 16 13 2 4 16°9 | 46 2 | January 
86 | + 1 $29°543| —:248] 543 | —10 |] 2°34 |+0°754 361 6 iy 5 | 22°7 | 47°5 | Feb. 
78 | — 3729-900} +151] 554] + 4491°50 |—008] 274 24, i O | 20°5 | 37-4 | March 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [howest Highst 
83 - 0 729°719; — 047} 551 | — 24 5°26 |4+026] 320 46 37 | 16°9 | 47°5 | Means 
77 | — 8429-616) —°1383} 541 | — 29 2°05 j4+0317 298 10 17 3 | 22°9 | 43°8 | April 
76 | — 8 §29°628| —°164} 588 | — 29 2°10 |+0°05]} 282 8 16 7 | 23°2 | 50°38 | May 
73 | — 2 929°857| + 0529 532 0 1°67 |—0°339 271 0 14 16 4 30°) | 54°3 | June 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest Highest 
715 — 3 429°700| —:082f 537 | — 1] 5°82 140-01] 282 18 47 26 9 22°9 | 54°3 | Means 
69 | — 7 429°996) + 202% 530] + 29 0°50 |—2°04] 222 0 9 22 | 32°6 | 57°8 | July 
76 0 429°796| +°O138] 5382 | + 447 1°32 |—1:06] 259 0 13 18 | 30°4 | 52°8 | August 
83 + 2 429°713|—-086] 534) + 1 73°73 |4+1:30] - 275 3 9 18 | 22°3 | 55°8 | Sept. 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest Highst 
76 | — 2 §29°835/+:043] 5382 | + 2975°55 |—180] 252 3 31 58 | 22°3 | 57°8 | Means 
84 | — 4 9$29°5380| —-184) 541 | + 14 3°41 [40°61] ~ 327 ff 22 2 f 22-2 | 41-2 | October 
90 + 1 729°721| —-021} 547 | — 1] 2°83 |+0°50} 281 11 12 7 §19°5 | 44:1 | Nov. 
87 | — 1730-031} +°241f 558] + 59 1°138 |—O°86f 284 15 16 O | 18-8 | 40:0 | Dec. 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest| Hichst 
87 | — 1 §29°761) +°012) 549) + 2] 7°37 [4025] 297 33 50 9 | 18°8 | 44°] | Means 





below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean high day temperature of the air in October was 52°°4, being 5°°6 
below the average of 44 years; in November it was 48°1, being 0°'8 below the 
average of 44 years; and in December it was 42°°9, being 1°°8 below the average 
of 44 years. 


The mean low night temperature of the air in October was 40°1, being 3°-4 


below the average of 44 years; in November it was 37°°8, being 0°°5 above the 


average of 44 years; and in December it was 34°-0, being 1°2 below the average 
of 44 years. 

The mean daily range of temperature in October was 12°3, being 2°3 less 
than the average; in November it was 10°3, being 1°-2 less than the average ; 
and in December it was 8°°9, being 05 less than the average. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In THE. YzEAR 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Brrtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 


Parisdieal Returns. 


No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1885. , 


each Quarter of the Years 1885-81 inclusive. 











1884. 


Number. Per 


30,889 
19,115 
6,679 


3°21 
1°99 
2°70 


40°°0 


33,897 | 3°52 
18,751 | 1°98 
6,673 | 0°69 


id 


48°°7 


Cent. 


1883. 


Per 


Number. Cent: 


31,342 | 3°32 
22,012 } 2°33 
6,530 | 0°69 


38°°2 





32,420 
20,386 
6,814 


3°40 
2°14 
o°71 


48°°6 


30,087 
16,537 
5,890 


Per 


3°30 
1°93 
0°70 








30,718 
16,886 
5,957 


3°25 
178 
0°63 


Cent. 


— fl ee | ef | | | ff] — | 


{ Mar. 





30,860 | 3 
21,284 | 2° 
6,483 | o 


33°°2 





33,351 
17,889 
6,208 


3°56 
I*gI 
0°66 


a 


48°°5 





31,158 
15,602 
5,787 





ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee * 


1885. 
Number. an? 
lst Quarter— 
Births «...:... 30,878 | 3°20 
Deaths........ 21,930.) 2°24 
Marriages ..| 6,408 | 0°66 
Mean Tem- 
perature at 
2nd Quarter- 
Births ........ 32,404 | 3°33 
Deaths........ 18,793 | 1°93 
Marriages ..| 6,363 | 0°65 
Mean Tem- if 
perature 47°°6 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,274 | 3°17 
Deaths........ 15,981 | 1°62 
Marriages ..| 5,679 | 0768 
Mean Tem- . 
perature 54°°0 
4th Quarter— 
Births oi .ce., 31,554 | 3°20 
Deaths........ 17,893 | 1°82 
Marriages ..) 6,806 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- 403 
perature , 
Year— 
Population. 33907,736 
Births v6. 126,110 | 3°23 
Deaths........ 74,603 | 1'91 


Marriages ..| 25,256] o°€5 


31,961 
19,707 
6,980 


3°29 
2°03 
0°72 





41°°3 


3,866,521 


1°94 
26,061} 0°64 


55°°0 





30,163 
17,932 
7,621 


3°17 
1°86 
0°79 


42° 


318255744 


124,462 | 3°25 
76,867 | 2°01 
26,855 | 0°80 


55°°5 


30,912 
19,522 
7,419 


3°27 
2°06 
0°78 


40°°2 





3,785,400 


1°93 
26,574 | 0°70 


54°°2 





30,845 
17,526 
7,470 


3°29 
1°87 
0°80 


42°°7 


3,744,685 





126,214 | 3°37 
72,301 | 1°93 
25,948 | 0°69 


& 
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I1.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1885, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 








Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 


Registration 

































































































Groups Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio | Ratio. -Per | Ratio. 
of Districts. Number One in [Number Gent One in J|Number. Cc One in JNumber. Gent One in 
every en every ent. every ent. every 

‘Ast Quarter— 

Me SOOTLAND ........ 30,878 | 3°20] 31 [2,675 | 8-7| 11°5 [21,936] 2°27] 44 1 6,408 | 0°66} 150 
Principal towns |18,023 | 3-48) 29 |1,057 | 8-1] 12°3 39 | 2,948] 0°79] 126 
Large » | 3,471] 3-38} 30 | 283 | 64] 15-0 42 | 789}0'76| 131 
Small 3 6,461 | 3:15] 32 563 | 8:7] 11°5 45 | 1,2841-0°62] 161 
Mainland rural | 7,210} 2°88} 35 74 9h 023 1 18 53 | 1,170] 0°46] 216 
Insular __soz, 713 | 2°23] 45 43 | 6'0| 16°6 53 217 | 0°68) 147 

2nd Quarter— pcae 

SCOTLAND ......... 32,404 | 3°33} 30 [2,688 | 8°3 | 12°0 |18,793 52 | 6,363] 0°65) 155 
Principal towns |13,462 | 3°5¢| 28 |1,063 | 79] 12°7 46 | 2,961 | 0°78} 127 
Large " 3,732 | 3°59| 28 268 | 7*1| 14°1 53 1 781) 0°70] 144 
Small » | 6,9591 3°35] 30 | 555 | 7-9] 12-7 54, | 1,214] 0°68] 172 
Mainland rural | 7,556] 2°99] 33 748 | 9°9| 10°1 60 | 1,371 | 0°54} 184 
Insular o 701 | 2°18] 46 54 | 7-7} 18°0 61 86 | 0°26] 384 

3rd Quarter— a ae ae ee ares ee oe wie? 
SCOTLAND ......... 31,2741 3:17| 32 | 2,623 |11°9| 8:4 [15,981] «° 62 | 5,679] 0°58) 172 























: Principal towns |12,625 

















3°31] 80 |1,030 | 8:2] 12:2 54 | 2,848] o-74| 136 

Lereo —,,_-—«| 3,501 |3-33| 30 | 285 | 6-7] 15-0 61 | 689] 0°65) 155 

Small e 6,883 | 3°28] 31 544 | 79 | 12°7 | 63 | 1,098] 0°52} 192 

Mainland rural | 7,420] 2°90] 35 Til |\to“n) 9°7 73 997 | 0°39] 254 

Insular 845 | 2°58] 39 43 | 5°0| 20°0 72 47 | o'14| 720 
4th Quarter— eet 

ScorLaND ....... 31,554 | 3:20| 31 ]2,682 | 8-5] 11°8 17,893] 1°82) 55 | 6,806] 0°69] 145 





_ Principal towns |12,990| 3°40} 30 41,050 | 8-1, 
Large » | 3,561] 3°39] 30 | 284] 8-0] 12°5 





48 | 2,861] 0°75] 133 
54 708 | 0°67| 149 





Small ~ 6,889 | 3°29| 31 554 | 80] 12°5 57 | 1,445 1 cg} 145 
Mainland rural | 7,177 | 2°81] 35 740 |10°3] 9:7 68. } 1,621] 0°63} 158 
= Insular _,, 937 | 2°86| 35 54 | 58] 6°3 67 176] 0°54! 186 


Population of Scotland. 


j a a SS SS ES TED 








Population. Scotland. ge Large Towns. | Small Towns. erene ar 
By Census of 1881. ........ 35735573 | 1,412,850 | 388,797 791,250 | 1,012,788 | 180,388 
OE TEED nen | 3997736 | LSIGSB5 | 436373 | SOL87O | orgs | 120,715 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScotLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1885; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1884 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1885. 1884. 





Divisions and Counties. 
31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March.| June. | Sept. Dec. 


eS > ee ee ee SS ee ee 








SCOTLAND ........00.. See! 2 BSF] 11°91 VOSS Bt 7°75) 87 | Sow 
Divisions— 
NOPEIOL I 6 Ses qecccedeposs: 924.412 9:8 pot VOSA mee. a enh eG Toce Neos ah aera 
North-Western........ a Ted F896) G2: Fs, Be GB Laer 6:0 
North-Eastern ........ ray JAS TO pact | La el pero (126 to geo 
East Midland ........ O85 At OQ ABte | OOS Ph 8te ots SLRs a aces 
West Midland ........ 656" | 0 G:2, 1 og) 559 Fo et OO) oon oem 
South-Western... 6°74 6°7 7°O 6°9 6°4 6°4, 6°4 6°6 
South-Hastern ........ 8°6 | BeBe) Bort 2 8°O 81 83 Bl ost tela ene 
POOUIELIOLIN 4 csesaccanitveres 14°64 232d 286 16 ON) 168.) Eee aso ei ao 
Counties— 
Shetlang .........:.0... WG 9°2 3°65 6°3 pl 6°2 4°2 2°9 
OUT ee ee gt 7°2 5°3 7:2 a°4 9:0 2m 8°6 
Caithness................ 12°8, | 3x4) bora 1 EO°7 AL igcs 4) LOD fortes | ee 
Sutherland ............ 6A | POM Goon) 29 812676 GG 8s 8°4 
Rossand Cromarty} 5°4 | 5°9 | 4'1 3°6 | 5°2 5°9 Keg 3°9 
Inverness ............ S26 Ge Ory, Hie) 8°5 6:2 1 6°6 8°3 81 
ON TG ORG Senne aie Santen 11°35) 24D Pewee 6°2 | 17°1 | 15°0 7°4 |18°4 
Taide sds dasluteas bao ase? 13°6, | 16:2.) t9ca 711825 6] 179 | 15°0 | 144 PSS 
UDOT Gest cadyiatslantsss 23°6 H1G6:2...1 feo 4A4'O | 1977 |) TS tes toe 
Aberdeen. s.sscsspceeees 13°h 1 L3t1l, | a3t9 2} .14°4 bf 14:0 5) 1241. 1. 93°9 ders 
Kincardine ............ 13°23 | LOSS, | Gora 7) eG $2453 1 1OW 4) at Osu Oan 
Woriat 2. suse. tos. mi, | 10-2 9°7 | 10°3 : | 10°3 91 | 10°6 9°4 
Perth teeter cra | 10°47) bora 21 10°70 ©) 8°8 AS u) BB eae en 
Bifelis league pia: Sgt) BO} bates 2B. | 653: 1 < OBunlougtg oa] Bie 
invose fle en ee; ul 022 0) G28 7°9 (11876 |) 102 tatg 6°4 
Clackmannan ........ 9°6 6°9 6°9 8°4 ee 5°2 8°2 3°2 
Stirling) sf osashavd 8°3 4A 1674 | Bea BT See 6°6 wt 5°3 
Dumbarton............ ay 4°9 | 4°7 5°9 So iS Wed a ey lg ib LS 
PAV LL Bo cease 6°04 6525 1. 8°O-)] 72 BL 8m Die OR ins ieee 
eute dacs ee 8°0 61 8°38 45 4°8 fie 6°9 6°6 
Renfrew ..,........04+. 6°3 55 | 6°6 59 21 76'6 Wi OGhal eng Gy 
(We eee ein «5, 2! BOLO 1 E978) 8:0: ET 6 OD ea 16% a eee 
DGRIAE Kee etesehonte tae 6°8 6°9 6°9 68 -| 64 | 6:4 6°9 | 68 
Linlithgow ............ 6°9 6°7 6°49 5°3 84040990. i 4 ORs ee 
Edinburgh ............ 8°47 74 8°5 79 rh | 6°6 4°8 76 
Haddington _........ e283 6°62 1 LOO so] a Bite el SOO Das 6°6 
BOOYWICK J tech ssccsops a: 8°5 6°3 | 10°9 O° Uke a oe 8°8 | 13°6 
Peebles . 5.01.08 B48) TB (82°) 110 | geectheB4 9) 66 2 Oe 
elkink dcirtsosimad 1o‘o |10°0 | 6%9 | 12°5 9°8 61 8°4. | 12°5 
MOx PUTED cya. 10°3 Pw 13-4) 1B) 8°9 9°8 9°7 A L2t6 
Dumfries................ bog EOP 1373 IE | ee eB O oie se) ae 
Kirkcudbright 16°76) |:11°0) j)-14°420) ATG: | 1973 1341 Fy) ress pclae 
Wigtown................. 12°9 | 14°91 1573. | 19°6 f19°6 (118°7 a) Teg oe 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriacss, Birtus,and Deatus Registered in. 
the Year ended 31st December, 1885.. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly: Returns:) 




























DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) 6 iy hi 1881. Marriages.|- Births. | Deaths. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. wig 
SCOTLAND ............ Totals| 19,639,377 | 35735:573 | 25,256 | 126,110 | 74,603 
Te NOYENOTID 42.ccsec. 0505003 2,261,622 123,984 605 8,030 2,094 
11. North-Western........ 45739876 165,856 aay 4,232 25553 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,250 2,527 3| 19,408 4,058~ 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,4.92 602,421 3,740 | 18,593 | 10,904.. 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 1,574 9,1382.| 5,498~ 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,885,447 | 10,729 | 58,260 | 32,377~- 
vil. South-Kasteyrn ........ 1,192,524 546,658 4,333. .|) 18,218) 10,349 
BLT ES OUCHOLT Vita,eccse0fos0 2,069,696 209,497 1,177 5,937 Tame 






No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1885; and 
of Brrtus and Deatus, in the Year ended 3lst December, 1885. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 








[000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
1,000 of 000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| ” ‘ Births. Leaky Deaths. ask 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute | 1881. lation lation lation 
Acres. |(Persons.) ; d ‘ 
Enel No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
1 aah and || , 7 319,| 25,974, | 198,954 | 7°6 | 893,694| 34°4 [522,517 | 20-1 
COR ANG, .....::0-.ssv00s 19,639,| 3,736,] 25,480 | 6°8 | 126,110) 33°7 | 74,603 | rg9°9 
SG ae 20,323,| 5,175,) 21,543 | gtr | 115,964} 22°4,} 90,833 | 17°5 
‘a ees \ 77,281, | 34,885, | 245,927 | 7-0 41,135,768 3275 |687,953 | r9°7- 






























Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths: 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1884-80.—Declared Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 


; (000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





1884., | 1883. 1882. 1881. | 1880. 





a | 


I.—Forer@n CounrRIEs. ae £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, : 
Norway, ingarees & Iceland, & Tleligoland f 445t,-| BATS, |. 4674, |. Bel Sat ei 


Central Europe; viz., ‘Germany, Holland 
PV PROPOLLEIN bisacnves scasseonquencTaactoeonoen -seosete eaters 


Western Europe; viz., France, a Span 






26,332, | 25,787, | 25,916, | 24,702, | 25,782, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 11,027, | 13,480, | 14,070, | 15,102, | 13,899, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ............:000 7 

Southern Europe; viz., Htaly, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malte ¢ 

Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* oor 


and Palestine, and Egypt ..........ccsescesereees 


1,829;). 1,975, | 1,738, | 1,426, | 1,418) 


950, 914, 778, 786, 675, 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 2; 64 142 56 62 
Algeria; andj Morocco. «...1.+-ccsnsgtogseeeneradie ae ; f ; 
WIOSLCPATAITICH, cr) -----ks.Weremvtvessaneetteesdeseseres 219,° 262, 218, 186, 219, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports on) | 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ..................00088 





Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- »2! "El 61, =2 851, 
pines; other Islands .................-.csssssreroneess 
BS ETTCO CR LRLATIONS | 5 d.cc<ccveder zach, sevetand agit arene cree ee tie Si —- — —_ 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan . 970; ‘784, 678, 782,.1 11,1683 
United States of AMEYICA ............ eee. 8,312, | 9,860, | 7,738, | 6,987, | 7,02e8 
Mexico and Central AmeVica ........ceeeseteetnee: 96) 4 1 89, 124, 104, 80, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ...........ee 792, 839, 841, tp, 155 
South America (Northern), New Granada, . 
Venezuela and Ecuador 75) 72, aU 68, 58, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, e 
AK Chili, ‘and Patagonia a a5 9; 202, ae oe si 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, ; i : 
i and Argentine pacer st 489; Bes B28, 355, 358, : 
Other countries (unenumerated) .........seeeeee: 124, 121, “104, 121, 159, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 56,119, | 59,118, | 58,081, | 56,205, | 57,512, 
II.— BritT1sH POSssESSIONS. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,706, | 1,712, 1° 1,722,1 2,081, | ye2a9 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- | 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,909, | 2,623, | 3,086, | 2,604, | 1,817, | 


TSGADTVEL Ueiceosserhel © cipseps bled tea eee el eo ap aon td <ok 





British North “America \ hte. neccsereptceesoeens ooesnees. 1,034, 954, ‘983, 897, 807, 
» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 3555 374, 327, 342, 407, 
Cape and Natal ..........ccsssecssseeeeersrsseeserseneneneneee: Piety, 4.43, 582, 619, 576, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... a4, Wise 83, 69, ‘101, 
OME xTF VEU 11 csc seasseVeues dowosscnseten nuatenbrnes hare int oc seoshee=. 40, . 74, 54, 43, 28, | 
Clratitiel! Talanla ec oiesiete ree steers octecesnvenc n<snesees 189, 202, : 209, 204, - 232, 
Other possessions .......csessssseesserenrecererererersssseeeees: 82, 67, 66, 46, 247, 
Total—British Possessions .r..0--. 6,823, | 6,520, | 7,112, | 6,855, | 5,842, 
General Total ................ £| 62,942, | 65,638, | 65,198, | 63,060, | 63,354, 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 


eee ree eer eee ee reer eee errr 


1886.] 















Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


_-  J[.—FoREIGN CouUNTRIES: 
Yorthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, rT 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland NORTE RG J 
ntral Europe; viz. , Germany, Holland, 























I ee PT 
stern Europe ; viz., France, Portugal 
‘(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and, Spain 
. Sivith Gibraltar and Canaries) 0... 
puthern HKurope; viz., Italy, Austrian 
7 mpire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta... 

Bevant; viz, Turkey, ‘Asiatic and 
uropean (including Cyprus), and Egypt 


forthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Becta and Morocco 
TIP A TT TCR ioses.0s50000..aiedecjecaccovaesodssececdooeacs 
gastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
‘and Kooria Mooria Islands..............:c:06 


0 dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 
pines; other Tslands } 
‘South Sea Islands 
hina, and Japan, including Hong Kong 
Inited States of America 
le xico and Central America 
foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 


South America (Northern), NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .. 
( Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentine Republic 


y Vhale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 


Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Ins 
and French Possessions in North America 


f 


Poser eesceseoeceesesesseresseese 


Ce eeoerrrceesssererereveveserees 


Coe ee ee reseer es reseresereereresesesersessenes 





Cece reece eeereereseseese 
Pere re reeeeeeeecreseeesseees 


Coeeerereercereseres 


ord 


bP) 













Total—Foreign Countries 


oe II.—BritisH PossEssIons : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
astral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld. 


Oreererrones 


»” ” So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
to N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands 
TAG NOrth AMECrica, ......ccseccseeesssccseeesseneees 


_,  W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 


POR eee eee HORSE RETESET HE EEO HEE HOES HO HOSES OO EEH HOES 


POPP m meee eee eee Heese es ee Eee ss H ee eeeeaeeeeeees 


POOH OSES EHS O OES EE EE EHHOOO ETOH LOOSE EHO SEE EES 





General Total 











1885. 
Imports Export 
from to 
£ £ 
33,466, | 9,614, 
63,149,,| 83,098, 
| 48,1 15, | 20,858, | 
10,239, | 10,185, 
13,355, | 9,616, 
1,901, 869, 
1,247, | 1,292, 

451,| 811, 
4,262,-| 2,855, 
Safe So. 
Teron 7a potty 023, 
86,158, | 21,977, 
1,795, | 1,466, 
1,216, 2,245, 
619, | 1,126, 
4;5595 2,177, 
6,588, | 11,412, 
144, 26, 
287,395, |140,733, 
38,755, | 32,182, 
16,018, | 18,245, 
10,098, 6,903, 
10,329, | . 7,207, 
4,185, | 2,497, 
5,134, 3,826, 
880, 663, 
310, 263, 
800, 512, 
86,509, 72,298, 
373904, |213,031, 


Inports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


[000’s omitted. ] 














1884. 

Frpers’ Exports 

from to 

o-htae £ 
32,113, | 11,075, 
64,627, | 37,409, 
50,910, | 23,725, 
10,543, | 11,138, 
15,009, | 9,285, 
1,506, 770, 
1,480, | 2,009, 
466, 590, 
4,758, | 3,379, 
Meee 13.0, 91, 
11,882, | 9,629, 
86,054, | 24,480, 
2,000, | 1,916, 
1,323, | 2,457, 
gil, 2,141, 
4,917, | 3,220, 
6,519, | 18,865, 
228, 27, 
2955376) |157;160, 
41,566, | 33,964, 
18,400. 17,127; 
9,970, | 6,748, 
Li, Wass 8,648, 
Belts 3,236, 
5,950, | 4,104, 
1,087, 938, 
we 389, 
851, 613, 
94,528, | 75,767, 
3895904, 2325927, 


* 7,e., British and Irish produce and manufactures, 








2997 


Impoits 
rom 


£ 
39,058, 


69,134, 
54,039; 
11,798, 


155352; 


5,876, 
P23, 
12,058, 


98,521, 
1,869, 
1,509; 
1,379) 
5,985, 


7741, 


192, 


329,0995 





45,835, 
$6,925, 


9,026, 


96,946, 
425,045, 















‘rade of United Kingdom, 1885-84-83.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Eu-duty) of 
__ Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit.’ 


11,171, 
36,626, 


24,380, 


11,813, 
10,062, 
781, 
1,636, 


845, 


3,599, 


141, 
9,395, 


27,383, 
2,391, 
3,191, 
2,005, 
2,881, 


12,844, 


161,178, 





35,218, 
16,944, 


7,267, 


$154, 
3,568, 
4,558, 
874, 
506, 
563, 


—— 


78,652, 


239,830, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1885-84-83-82-81.—- Declared 
Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


into the United Kingdom. 
[000’s omitted.] 











Forrien ARTICLKS IMPORTED. 1885. 
£ 

Raw Mattis.—Teatile, &c. Cotton, Raw 36,044, 
OOL Fades. Masso 26,248, 
DUKE ero 123031; 
TAS Ca ee 3,188, 
Hemp and Jute 5,459, 
Indi gok cease essere 25133; 
85,703; 
; a Various. Hides .......css0000 3,863, 
EE Me tee ane 2,987, 
Metals ................ 16,287, 
WO IOWrete cs. ceete. 1,582, 
Taner ot 15,245, 
39,964, 
5) mn Agreltl, Guano .ruercrcsroese 242, 
Beeds. Eevussnyoe aes 7,838, 
8,080, 
Trorvrcat, &e.,PRODUCE. Tea wiccccccscseeees 10,718, 
Coffee and Chich.| 3,380, 
Sugar & Molasses| 18,447, 
Tobacco (...,.0.0:.. 3,901, 
HRICE TB csouscnicness 21738 
PP PUIES 02.8, back he 6,015, 
Winesl.....0:..2.0s. es 
cieikg it) haeieeeaniaee 1,967, 
51,726, 
MOOD ies icccccurcusicgesaseeateee Grain and Meal.| 52,749, 
Provisions ........ 39,859, 


92,608, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles 55.457) 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|3 33,538, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 40,296, 








1884. 1883. 
£ £ 

44,114, | 44,279, 
28,566, | 26,718, 
15,561, | 14,282, 
3,028, 2,877, 
5,679, | 6,877, 
2,484, | 2,467, 
995432, 973500, 
3,885, | 3,804, 
3,031, | 3,461, 
16,806, | 13,997, 
2,097, | 2,100, 
15,027, | 17,188, 
40,846, 40,500, 
439, 722" 
7,574, | 9,085, 
9,807, 


8,013, 


89,259, |109,558, 





58,247, | 61,719; 


348,350, 1378,433, 
41,424, 47,171, 



















10,567, | 11,769, 
3,826, | 4,992, 
19,854, | 25,086, 
2,777, | 2,900, 
2,683, | 3,181, 
5,609, | 4,217, 
5,847, | 5,460, 
1,890, | 1,744, 
525553, | 595349, 
47,563, | 67,040, 
41,696, | 42,518, 


a2 , 





100,004, |101,853, 


57,766, | 47,694, 


3535556, 
42,100, 


207.020, 
44,872, 








_ | OO sO RR OO OC 


1882. 1881. 

£ £ 
46,193, | 43,502, 
27,207, | 27,499, 
14,905, | 15,066, 
3,608, 3,398, 
6,501, 6,159, 
2,610, 2,346, 
101,024, | 97,970, 
3,741, 6,355, 
2,900, 3,359, 
14,392, | 12,448, 
2,256, 2,102, 
17,168, | 14,957, 
40,457, | 39,221, 
390, 489, 
8,608, 7,563, 
8,998, 8,052, 
11,363, | 11,345, 
5,288, 5,267, 
24,976, | 24,404, 
2,563, 2,628, 
3,297, 3,666, 
4,055, 4,125; 
5,463, 5,660, 
1,875, 1,676, 
58,880, | 58,766, 
63,196, | 60,557, 
36,808, | 41,296, 


ee eee | 


OL SO CS | 


Toran Imports 3735834, 


POOR E HODES COoeEOoOOS OCS OEES 











389,774, 





425,604, 


412,001, |395,656, 


* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1885-84-83-82-81.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irnisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 








[000’s omitted.] 
British Propucse, &c., EXPORTED. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 
£ £ £ £ £ x 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 55,113, | 58,925, | 62,937, | 62,945, | 65,923, 
Pee SX AINE oss een 11,859, | 18,812, | 18,511, | 12,867, | 13,167, 
Woollen Manufactures} 18,847, | 20,131, | 18,320, | 18,789, | 18,122, 
“a wide G's ic 0 yh Uae Sm ste: 4,383, | 8,892, | 3,267, | 3,399, | 3,224, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,957, | 2,173, | 2,426, 1! 2,692, | 2,565, 
Be AD MR) A see ea tert 376, 618, 707, 828, | 1,009, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 4,962, | 5,178, | 5,439, | 5,967, | 5,844, 
hh Varn that es 98s, | 1,137,{ 1,059, | 1,038, | 1,057, 


| 


98,482, |105,861, |107,666, |108,525, |110,911, 








+ Sewed. Apparel ..rcscccseeees 4,171, | 8,986, | 3,636, | 4,170, | 3,710, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,308, | 2,853, | 3,879, | 4,258, | 4,190, 


_— | —— | | 





6,479, 6,789, 75155 8,428, 7,900, 








Metats, &c. ........ EA EULW ONC Cooach x: cory exics we 2,849, | 38,141, | 3,756, | 4,112, | 3,859, 
MAGIITIONY ..sscvacncsarsy s06s 11,075, | 18,051, | 13,444, | 11,963, | 9,944, 
TONE eect A nian cstesanalt 21,717, | 24,488, | 28,584, | 31,579, | 27,576, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,468, | 4,021, ] 4,005, | 3,782, | 3,823, 
Lead and Tin ............ 885, Soto 0775) L158) Pe tees 
Coals and Culm ........ 10,632, | 10,852, | 10,642, 9,561, | 8,794, 
——_ | —_—— | —-—__ cetal eae 


50,626, | 56,444, | 61,508, | 62,155, | 55:135, 


ENE: | Src ee | come eee, | CS 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| 2,696, | 2,887, | 3,280, | 3,283, | 3:0595 








Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale... T6459) 1,642, 1,816,.|. 1,872,..), 1725; 
Gnd Products.  Butiber  }....sccscsssssssaeveess 176, 205, 212, 220, 205, 
Chieéde’ sae Ss athdushetee 525 61, 59, 65, él, 
LOH: Ve bla). Rene eh aes yped pace 200, 214, 148, 135; 138, 
=| LSU TERENCE Cr vey Ue 673, 613, 645, 570, 587, 
Spirits nee ee 859, 794, 789, 756, 769, 

RCHL GL ccecncevadeper tetefareutyl Gen _— — _ a> 


3,605, | 3,529, | 3,669, | 3,618, | 35475) 





Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ PA2s 1) 1,172.) LV7G.)  5,173,. (eles 
Furniture ...scseeees —_— — }; — a — 
Leather Manufactures | 2,307, | 2,299, | 2,398, | 2,833, | 2,461, 
Sohn éseckee eee 473,| 648,| 449,| 458,| 397, 
Plate and Watches .... 328, 322, 338, 352, 285, 
Stationery: ....iit sess 854, 848, 883, 882, 796, 


SS ee 
-—$$ | ———_—____—_ 


’ 
Ee | CO | 
emeare ees | 





} Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ - 31,826, | 34,389, | 28,146, | 25,844, | 25,563, 
: Unenumerated Articles..........cccssscesssseressees 14,212, | 17,839, | 22,802, | 23,926, | 22,356, 
TOUT: LX PORTS ..scsccscssetnassle 213,031, 12325927) [239,830 (241,477) |233:939> 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1885-84-83. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 




















Total British and Foreign. 











4 1885. 
0 
which ee Entered. Cleared. 
ForEign CouUNnTRIES. Tons. Tous. 
cath Northern ports ....| 1,407,281] 1,110,768 
Southern ,, 516,941) 221,232 
BS OEE Ns. s550 AaRiiis bo as.nes<dciaas 1,366,389) 997,250 
[GIS VAN SOLE ee oer 890,500) 625,188 
DISS TCT AP Ae eS 267 468} 891,771 
Be AIDA Mia at cascashionsahaaiescesannoes 2,015,290) 2,882,245 
SEALS cta co: zee parbiposakea ens cays, 1,639,986) 1,555,616 
BOLO VION p55 6s ho- vapedaswaseocudssondona» 1,264,928] 1,100,683 
RAI OC cere ds hi se cechattaass a+ 2,018,560) 3,759,023 
BaP Se ora shoes weet wntigscantss. soars: 2,063,011} 1,047,850 
SNe FT eR 160,284) 388,678 
BL BUY ees ase. soniye casei oud opis 221,028) 1,792,035 
Austrian territories ............ 99,042} 126,949 
RPO OSes eee cxctiiceaiae ser dssnsaes 90,859) 121,728 
LESTER ETT a 270,897 82,142 
PRUE We Boss cisagsdesooieee sss vovesune 253,226} 318,588 
HOY THREES pace =. ssa csp sears. nsnsicrs 417,963} 800,428 
United States of America....| 4,711,323] 3,143,000 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 175,729] 378,292 
BATIROP IED Ute rntevavacsiassveecons 
ES PA AUN echt tu dese es tvsvescanecken Sone 205,500} 583,081 
EGY 4 (sets 2 ere ee Rit ope 92,225 64,603 
CEL RTTE: 08 ORES 3-2 nae Be 125,232] 220,036 
NO LESEET Ul RR Ae. SRP REE, A Se 196,506 81,151 
Other countries ........-c...00000 1,074,334] 1,405,899 
Total, Foreign Countries |21,544,502)|2 3,968,233 
BRiTIsH PossEssIons. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,294,184) 751,165 


East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
Mauritius 

Australia and New Zealand 

West Indies 


Peer eee eesesescces 


Powe coer eescccssseseces 


Coceecceccnerere 


1,444,569} 2,163,557 


641,682 
139,662 
310,148 


9975338) 


188,398 
2325579 


289,772] 1,286,461 





Total, British Possessions 4,119,958 5,619,498 


ToTaL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months { 18835........ 
ended TSC Mit 
December, Jat fone 





25,664,460/2 9,317,731 



































1884. 
Entered. Cleared. 

earth Tons. 
1,416,088; 1,143,731 
373,421) 279,034 
1,259,735) 945,511 
982,657| 575,623 
262,250) 879,792 
1,917,595} 2,922,140 
1,583,316) 1,578,225 
1,247,679) 1,164,870 
2,026,831) 3,912,883 
2,062,413} 1,065,782 
189,006} 424,429 
205,214) 1,602,221 
111,051; = 154,921 
81,156} 134,420 
267,366) 109,107 
297,505] 307,571 
328,386| 769,819 
4,301,146) 3,094,993 
195,319} 430,458 
219,643) 599,206 
89,449 93,331 
128,700} 254,283 
182,921 66,653 
980,123} 1,452,419 
20,708,970)/23,961,422 
1,232,903} 668,630 
1,843,106} 2,050,206 
634,992) 903,873 
146,861] 190,582 
326,097| 238,618 
304,056} 1,260,331 
3,987,715) 5,312,240 
24,696,685) 29,273,662 


























1883. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

1,573,043} 1,143,214 
454,222) 280,952 
1,390,679] 916,110 
966,000} 563,777 
299,924] 887,885 
2,109,202] 2,804,169 
1,479,657) 1,513,252 
1,195,207) 1,145,969 
2,075,005] 4,044,855 
2,236,854] 1,023,441 
214,350} 420,811 
288,891] 1,633,426 
64,163 84,289 
82,271) 124,815 
272,228] 111,739 
296,703] 313,383 
346,073| 683,530 
4,848,670) 3,410,670 
204,196} 550,922 
229,667| 599,457 
116,954] + 61,690 
162,959] 219,156 
183,051 68,649 
844,046] 1,209,101 
21,934,015) 23,815,262 
1,498,577] 819,431 
1,580,050} 2,021,590 
489,908] 925,993 
149,767| 196,457 
353,465} 236,980 
304,536) 1,358,447 
4,376,303} 5,557,898 





26,310,318)29,373,160 





" 





} 
4 
. 
’ 
; 
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GOLD ayy SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporTED AND ExportTED for the Years 









































1885-84-83. 
; [000’s omitted.] 
1885. 1884. 1883. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ & £ 
PBERUTO LE cs <ocayers-<eae: BBY E 169, 709, 23: 2,256, cay 
S. America, Brazil, E 
Beg Tidiosty | 22a) Bi7e 20 | py SUA gets. BES pose 
United States ............ 9095.1 20751; 5,072, | 2,629, 10, 2,803, 
6,997, | 6,682; 6,655, | 7,060, 6,667, 
MICE i ccc Reani Posaares S751 728; 1,946, | 1,696, 2,070, 
Germany, Holland, = 
Bale vadSwedon ¢| 1802; 526 | 1.205, |. 434, 336, 
Portugal, Spain 
and Gibraltar ea) 678; 759% all), ae ars 
Malta and Egypt........ 202, in 66, 86, 295 
China, with Hong is 3 
Kong and Japan Cae a 59 
West Coast of Africa 232, 99; 117, 69, 66, 
All other Countries .... 946, 185, 252, 160, 180, 
Totals Imported ....| 18,374, | 9,378, 10,720, | 9,601, 9,468, 
Exported to— 
SOE Ge Sail a a DLS, | 1,401, 263, 633; 189, 
Germany, Holland, ‘ 
Belg. & Sweden 8,722, 159) 1,982, 575 391; 
Portugal, Spain 
and Gibraltar ‘ a ae 314s ae 467; bo 
5,066, 1,964, 3,768, 1,157) 1,786, 
B. India, China, ; 
Hong Kong and 424, | 7,493, 1,393, | 8,338, 40305 
BRARORADM ova<cncactsentess 
United States ............ 299, 6, 2,184, 8, 49; 
DOUGH ATTICH serves... — 18, -= — II, 
8S. America, Brazil, he. 
Ra Sica WV Indies | 222 | Es se |e FAS,, (0 292, 2274 
All other Countries...| 4,198, 340, 3,180, anl3 219, 
‘Totals Exported ABC 11,931, 9,85 4) 12,018, 9,986, 7 9,322) 
Excess of imports ....| 1,443, — — — 146, 
in exports ~ .... —_ 474; 1,293, 385, —_ 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1885. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 








ia Fie ites ce ene et ete ee er.) 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. nr UE Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1885. So he| Sod Og) eee 1885. B. ds} aod. Bee 
phe, BD. gases ve S111.) oly 41) "19 46, Bily AC. 32 3 28 —| 22 
dyin 8 AU Ne Ae, an PM Mel ar aes Rei i OR ge i Whe 33 8 4 28 "BS eae 
Poteeel A iaedesese EV Re Bs repio sr bA pote tard Rel ee i hes pre 33 47.) "20 TT ee 
PE ep ee B4011 tae Coll sOawd fi, esto onsen 33 13 1:29" =" ieee 
Teor ee 3a) Bull een Wl 2olnG | sof 
ATE ansses 34.) 33] 2h lee ee 
Repay oh. ay ig WE bil Go Trips ee. 33.6 «| Taine ouee 
yo LAL woeaeese 721/10 \fol D)) ora Wy ELD a0.) 33 3 | 24 1Oo ae 
stmt Lae can cee 32. 14 (eal 102 20718 prey pate 33 6.6 | 126.92 4 meas 
PS sedeete: BOS aL oO td £20 ES Peay eeD sac, 23°03 a) cae 20 3G 
March? .:..... 200 Si) OL ODE AO ees ROepbD. Gaye 32 845 | o0s 4 eo mee 
PREM (eo GED a | OL ore al RO. MOa Eyre cL ceetoars 31.7 4 ol; LE atoms 
nes Ls des. SPe1t | idk 2}20 8 etl tues go 10 Fol ) lier 
Gi RLS hee ssest 32 Bole Bl. A. 1-20-40 5926 udiew 30 10 | 31 —) 19% 
April 4... 32, OTOL Gel 20. uo h Oct. 3 s....., 305.6 H.31 1 Peon 
Take a meesl Potlizo re lO hee! 30 7 | 3011] 18 8 
AG ee. ae SAShT Lee eo Peto cri | eek ries 30 11, | 30) 49 Mago aes 
Weta: BO Salmo) VOR 22 910 ayy) OD caress: 311 6 ) 30. 1 etaeee 
err OL tometitess 31 ' 41.30) 2 atone 
May, 2... By Ta toksy 4c), 2a" 4 
ee ee 38 1 | 80 Berne WINOVs 7. aunts 31) 1.) 60 os) a Bene 
Rap ad Mieerernt SMR OO meOn| 22 10 fi 4. 14 eo 31 - | 80 4] 319 - 
SEO Ne euceess SOOM moOmEL Sy 22-16 fe 1. aid heck, 30 150) | 20 G05) reams 
PIOU sae) Baele ee eee tO | 4A 28 pack 20 9 iO AD 1s 
ONG! Gus tees ec 24 operon 22°) °3 | DEC. O. feu: 31 — | 80 11] 18 10 
ie) Ba ihey ee 22 eee cet ee td, LS 30 8 | -29 7G tare ee 
SiO A ereias Ro tiee tO Ee eee eA eS 3, LO Bie: 30.) 5 4 20S at eae 
ig Vile BY 2 eS eee e) dade adh EP yy Oo Beogsice 30 02.01 420% ae ae 








' 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1885, with those for 1884, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Per Imperial Quarter, 1885. Per Imperial Quarter, 1884. 
Average for 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


Ge a. Aen a Sa Ge LS A hoa de hadyie a9 d. 





BEB HUAIY  .s:.csckesenncuspuspese 33. gS Td 0. (3) ]938 a NSB Bl ng Me 
PODTURLY Fon.dssiassvecdovers Te peered b ee LO Oh 20a) baie er Balls Ll cae 
BRIAR A.A cxueantacieens dese Se Oe ole <a | 2Oumuser es taal La i. (egies 








warst quarter” .a\'32° $o7\ OL 8207 (A nea zemmg SE, LOS ron 79 














FEIN rans cabanb shiver Sowageney'ns> ce Maes ie Ors 9 Ge Ae oes SM cds A iS i Rl sal 
BEAT eres cshicnsenmeerstiech a. ESO Ean BAM REIN Me oe Pe Ee 8S i 8 fal bier 
BRIO eg xed venaschoaveqeibane Pp Ole coe O12 eee ea nn 2 ee pas cr, bene 

Second quarter...| 34 10| 80 —| 22 2137 6/29 6/20 9g 
Be Werte crcs Sian toltigs enoatg so 3371 8 low LO Waemmeen ese seh ee LOL aaa 
August ....... dons caren: 33, 6 (p20 0 see cmniasOo LE Yeo) ee 28 er 
DGNUCMIDEN--.ddser.ereresse:. sty 3 SL a ior ales sO 132!) 8 agg 


Third quarter ..,.| Ja 10 |\-28 - 9 Naa 2,f138...11 ).29. 8 20 +. 96 





RECO DEN stetnceneeessocscsrtper: a0, TsO mee ie t6:|(s2 8 eb Bl: 10) tg 
November ...s..::...0000.-: Omi) Mame Le nee ec oB gtr ig | BLY TO. £9) 573 
PAGO DER sasosssyssescesy-- S01 Geen eS ee detest 2) OLS OL tio ea 





i | | Ci 


Fourth quarter...) 30 9 (80 1 ii8) 7 i3t 7.4.81. Shige 
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REVENUE or tHe UnireED KINGDOM. 


Net Produce in QuartEers and YrEars ended 31st Duc., 1885-84-83-82. 


[000’s omitted.) 




















QUARTERS, heed on 1885. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1888. 1882. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
sts sis oot. 22 553i19;,1 4D,070, 25i , — 5,477, | 5,040; 
WIRCLSO 9A ceccestveeds dees. 7,845, | 8,100, || 255, — 8,300, | 8,155, 
SANDS Beecceh in ssceglesct: 2,800, | 3,160, 1 3860, — 2,930, | 2,850, 
EVAR OR: pees seeodestauc Meson: 20, 25, 5, — 30, 30, 
Post OU 5. .ccescscesony Shan | 1,080; — 160, 1,880, | 1,830, 
Telegraph Service .... 410, 430, 20, — 435, 430, 
18,534, | 19,265, || 891, 160, | 19,052, | 18,635, — 
Property Tax ............ 12005 845, ~— eae 805, 815, 
19,734, | 20,110, 891, ae 19,857, | 19,450, 
Crown Lands ............ 130, 130, — —— 130, 130, 
Interest on Advances 583, 282, — 301, 385, 385, 
Miscellaneous............ 647, 596, — ae 1,051, 1,038, 
LOUGLLS aestees: 21,0947 eat Loy 891, 867, 21,423, | 20,998, 
NE 





Nev Decr. £24, 























YEARS 1885 19884 1885. Corresponding Years. 
’ fs ¢ L 
ended 31st Dec. » Less. More. 1883. 1882. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CHUSt ONE eect isveerrends 20,139, | 19,950, — 189, 19,810, | 19,458, 
TUX CIBC yycou te cecncdosseacioss 25,695, | 26,527, 832, — 27,120, | 27,108, 
SS GATS Sloteomarsessetee cee 11,710, | 11,700, — 10, | 11,871, | 11,570, 
Tats ee eee 2,875, | 2,860, = ees 2'850, 11.52.7900, 
Post Office <2. .csnsecress: 8,055, 7,850, a 206, 7,450, 7,160, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,750, | 1,748, — 3 1,750, | 1,690, 
4 eles RO et eT ee ee re 
79,224, 70,632, 832, 424, 70,851, 69,776, 
Property Tax ............ 12,635, | 10,318, — 2,319, | 12,720, | 9,882, 
: 82,859, | 80,950, 832, BG Ys ie 83,571, | 79,658, 
Crown Lands ............ 380, 380, — = 380, 380, 
Interest on Advances} 1,302, | 1,018, — 289, 1,210, 1,2@t, 
Miscellaneous............ 2,059) |) 3,167, 1380, = 4,875, | 5,106, 
LOCOS an 87,578, | 85,510, 962, | 3,030, | 90,036, | 86,345, 





aie 
Ner Incr. £2,068, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1885; and in 
ScotLanD and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000'’s omitted .] 

















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
1 
London: | Private 2 oint Average : 
Cleared i - Stock | T : T : £5 i ‘ 
DATES. Re Week Penk: Bake oma® 1 for Four a Under Cree pee Under lee 
Saturday.| onthe | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks | ®¢ | ps | ctixea | ™ g5, | (Fixed 
j preceding | Issues, | Issues. | Issues, valne upwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | .8,41). | 2,36). | 5,77). | SONS 2,68). 6,35). 
1885. £ £ £ £& 1885. £ ee £ £ £& eo 
at - Os... 92,04 1,47 1,55 3,02 
Pe l0...... 119,28 1,51 1,59 3,10 | Jan. 10...| -1,82 3,96 5,78 3,54 2,89 6,42 
LGR 122,93 1,51 1,60 3,11 
CE 104,91 1,49 1,58 3,07 
POL. .so.. 86,78 1,46 | 1,54 3,00 
4 
oO, ae 133,65 1,44 1555 209m | Leb. Veca|) k60 3,70 5.38 3,47 2,76 6,22 
pee 4... 96,09 1,41 1,52 2,93 
ed: ..... 130,50 1,39 1,51 2,90 
ASS 97,13 1,38 1,50 | 2,88 
es 131,94 1,38 1,52 4 2,90: | Mar. 7...) 1,61 3,65 5,26 3,40 2,62 6,02 
5 A aaa 99,27 1,38 1,51 4 2,89 
ha 123,50 1,38 1,52 2,90 
7) 28...... 89,56 1,42 1,55 2,97 
April 4...... 138,18 1,47 1,61 3,09 | April 4...) 1,60 | 8,64 |. 3,24 3,48 259 | 6,07 
. jee 79,4 4,50 1,64 3,15 
Pee LS. ..00 = I Bae 1,49 1,64 3,12 
yo ee 95,87 1,47 1,63 3,10 
"ae 105,26 1,46 1,64. | 3,10 | May 2...) 1,65 3,75 5,40 3,62 2,61 6,23 
oO)... 100,83 1,47 L669 3,38 
” LG aon. 86,93 1,48 1,66 3,15 
eee 125,25 1,46 1,64 3,10 
Pe O0...35. 75,65 1,44 1,60 | 3,04 emia \. Valles 4,18 6,31 | 3,53 2.55 6,08 
June 6...... 117,48 1,41 1,56 | 2,97 
_ = 93,29 1,39 1,56 | 2,95 
20)... 116,14 1,38 1,53 | 2,91 
>) 91,08 1,40 1,52 .| 2,92 | June 27... 1,89 8,97 5,86 3,28 2,43 5,71 
July 4...... 124,82 1,42 1,55 2,97 
Mees (11...... 110,75 1,43 1.55 2,98 
ae 113,3 1,41 1,52 2,03 f 
25... .03 93,37 1,38 1,49 2,87 | July 25...) 1,75 3,95 5,70 3,35 2,45 5,80 
mae. 1...... "9,24 1,36 1,48 2,84. 
mo 8...... 114,24 1,36 1,49 2,84 
aa 98,95 1,35 1,46 2579 
_, Ve 112,97 1,31 1,45 2,76 | Aug. 22...) 1,72 3,85 5,57 3,25 2,43 5,68 
a 81,45 1,30 1,44 2574 
mept, 5...... 117,91 1,30 1,44 2,74. 
: Bhs. ee 130 | 1,43 | 273 
-, AC 103,58 1,31 1,43 3,74 | Sept.19...] 1,74 8,90 5,64 3,12 2,41 5,53 
oa VOCE PEE 82,11 1,34 1,45 2,79 
et. 3..:... 105,94 1,42 | 1,51 | 2,93 
UR 107,45 1,48 1,54 3,02 7 
PEL fisvessss 83,99 1,49 1,48 2,97 Get, 175.5) 73 3,96 5,69 8,39 2,63 6,02 
Be 24......5 111,40 1,47 1,48 2,95 
me el :.,.;. 85,94 1,46 1,47 2,93 
a ae 123, 1,46 1,49 2,95 
et ee nae 1,45 1,47 2,92 | Nov. 14...) 1,92 4,14 6,06 3,66 2,90 6,56 
eT... 124,59 1,43 | 1,46 | 2,89 ? 
Be Sei esee 86,31 1,41 1,46 2,87 
ec, 5...... 138,76 1,41 1,43 2,84 
BL 2... ae 1,39 1,40 2,79 | Dec. 12...) 2,10 4,27 6,37 3,56 2,92 6,48 
) Se 128,54 1,38 1,40 20 | 


a 28... 9880 | 1,38 | 1,42 | 280 ! 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 


























[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 v | 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes oe 
mma Hands of Minimum Rates 
Dates. aa Cae Public of Discount 
; (Wednesdays.) | @overnment Other a ; at 
ale aa Debt. | Securities. o (Col. minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
ie 1885 £ £ £ £ Per cnt. 
ns. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. (End of 1884) 5 
35.65 VANS of ivcacese 11,02 4,73 19,90 25,19 
35.95 Pe RES Se 11,02 4,73 20,20 24,73 
36,32 aye All 11,02 4,73 20/57: 24,34 
36,94 SS, Nee 11,02 4,73 21,19 24,06 
37.36 Heb ieaAns.csssees 11,02 4,73 21,61 24,31 
37,69 Paw lik cadeessae 11,02 4,73 21,94 23,86 
88,32 Pi wi eases 11,02 4,73 22.57 23,52 
38,81 ye Opens 11,02 4,73 - 28,06 23,42 
39,14. Mar. 4 11,02 4,73 23,89 23,8 
39,69 he ee 11,02 4,73 23,94 ach 1885. 
40 28 ay PLB Settase ct 11,02 4,73 24,53 23,34 19 March... 33 
40,54: oat, Pte eee 11,02 4,73 24..79 23,82 
40,34 ADT 5, cocdses 11,02 4,73 24,59 24,94 
39,91 aiuto oe 11,02 4,73 24,16 24.89 
40,10 fy Mahe 11,02 4,73 24,35 24,62 
40,88 opp ME copecnee 11,02 4,73 24,63 24,44 
41,35 SSO costo: 11,02 4,73 25,60 24,59 
41,58 May 6 11,02 4,73 25.83 24,96 GiMay: ....semued 
41,04. Ape. 1 Sed ee 11,02 4,73 25,29 24,64 1S epee Ps 
41,15 ay CU Rus i 11,02 4,73 25,40 24,47 
41,42 Fey et Picea 11,02 4,73 25,67 24,22 Dian: 2 
41,61 JUNG LS eceek ee 11,02 4,78 25,86 24,93 
42,06 So MLO Kewecsaren 11,02 4,73 26,31 25,05 
42.58 Aye eee ees 11,02 4,73 26,83 24,77 
42,67 Pp cre re 11,02 4,73 26,92 24,91 
42,08 July cel eee. 11,02 4,73 26,33 25,80 
41.76 ue cherries 11,02 4.73 26,01 25,81 
42,13 AE AR ie 11,02 4,73 26,38 25.40 
41,62 ps Cuaee Wecdeies: 11,02 4,73 25,87 25,10 
41,32 oy ee 11,02 4,73 25,557 25,17 
40,52 AUG GD wactewees 11,02 4,73 24,77 25,41 
89,89 Rated ia oe ae eree: 11,02 4.73 24.14 25,53 
40,14 Pe eA Weve tence 11,02 4,73 24,39 28,13 
39,55 Ssh 126 1s teeacees 11,02 4,73 23,80 24,84 
39,18 Sept. Bi sivronens 11,02 4,73 23,43 25,10 
37,72 a OUT 11,02 4,73 21,97 24,78 
37,61 5; ONG ete, 11,02 4,73 21,86 24449 
37,24 Op: ee 11,02 4,73 21,49 24,33 
36,79 4 OD Egon 11,02 4,73 21,04 25,20 
36,28 OC. wetiecuseness 11,02 4,73 20,53 25,51 
36,39 Te Acie 11,02 4,73 20,64 28,14 
35,66 pan oid ie Retenet se 11,02 4,73 19,91 24,97 
35,53 Piya Pol sesshens 11,02 4,73 19,78 24,65 
35,40 Bove (aedseee 11,02 4,73 19,65 25,04 
85,45 andre Ui Ieee eeng ee 11,02 4,73 19,70 24,170 IleNorecen = 
35,60 UR eee 11,(2 4,73 19,85 24.,38- 
35,99 Sse Di mesenenees 11,02 4,73 20,24, 24,09 
35,78 DOC) hee ieee seees 11,02 4,73 19,98 24,48 
35,41 APs ees 11,02 4,73 19,66 24,15 
35,36 Cee Ou ceeeaee 11,02 4,73 19,61 24,02 16 Dec....... 4 
35.24. ay eee aay. 11,02 4,73 19,49 24,43 puwee at 
35,07 Be BOute acetone 11,02 4,73 19,32 24,51 








Ee 





a<_ 














14,55 
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| —Weexty Return. 
Ber Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1885. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
} Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Dares. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
So fetes D; * d < 
aleve (Wednesdys.) ees 
Brital Publi : other overn-| Not Gold and and 
Capital.| Rest. ublic. | Private. || Bills. eae ther. otes. | ciiver Coin, | Assets. 
£ £& £& £& £ £ = £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins Mins. 1885. Mlins..| Mins. || Mins Mins. Mins. 
14,55 3,36 4,04. 26.82 aly Aint Gish ee 15,76 | 24,91 10,46 82 51,95 
14,55 3,38 4,85 24,66 519 Sh ae 14,60 | 20,90 11,22 ,90 47,62 
14,55 | 3,38 4,86 | 24,15 || ,18 yh ere 13,65 | 21.48 || 11,98 1.04 48,12 
14,55 3,40 6,00 24,62 17 WC ae. 13,65 | 21,14 12,88 1,06 48,73 
14,55 | 3,43 7,12, | 22,94 || 19 | Feb. 4 ...... 13,65 | 20,59 || 13,08 593 48,22 
14,55 | 344 || 8,36 | 23,54 || 918 | 4, Mo. 14,05 | 21,13 |} 13,83 | 1,05 50,06 
14,55 3,45 9,73 23,29 516 Ot Bh Were ae 14,05 | 21,21 14,80 Dis 51,19 
14,55 3,45 10,78 24,40 15 Soe ila 14,05 | 22,75 15,39 1,16 33,35 
F 14,55 3,75 11,35 23,79 416 Mar. 4...... 14,05 | 23,07 15,30 1,19 53,61 
_ 14,55 3,75 °|| 11,81 25,04 nT Bed bere: 14,65 | 23,27 16,19 1,22 
1435 | 3:78 || t2'zs | 9478 || “15 | 2 18 1465 | 2270 || 1694 | 133 | esies 
14,55 3,78 11,90 25,33 413 ee Seve oF 14,65 | 23,12 16,72 1,20 Eg 69 
| 14,55 3,78 11,17 25,63 SVG me | April: b sass 14,67 | 24,15 15,40 1,07 85,29 
14.55 | 3,13 8.46 | 25,75 || ,15 eae wee ee 14,16 | 21,43 || 15,02 1,14 52,08 
14,55 3,18 7,93 26,65 418 ea La ee 14,40 | 21,40 15,48 1,22 52,50 
14,55 | 3,14 8,67 | 26,60 aly Ba ae 14,40 | 21,54 15,94 1,2 53,15 
14,55 3,13 8,90 26,45 416 wee ost 14,40 | 20,75 16,76 1,28 533,19 
14,55 | 3,14 8,62 | 26,48 ne May -6 ...... 14,50 | 20,69 16,62 1,16 52,97 
14,55 | 3,15 8,31 26,21 418 ath aphe e 14,10 | 20,75 16,40 1,15 52,40 
14,55 3,15 7,82 27,33 Ave OR OOK Cece 14,10 | 21,02 16,68 133 53,03 
14,55 3,15 7,52 27,93 515 Syke f vedques 14,10 | 20,83 17,20 TA7 53,30 
14,55 | 38,10 7,13 | 28,08 V7 | SUnb)S-. ces 14,34 | 20,80 || 16,68 1,21 53,03 
14,55 3,10 7,70 27,42 Ly 33 LO aie 18,74 | 20,99 17,01 1,20 52,94 
14,55 3,11 9,74 28 32 416 nae Vet 18,74 | 21,11 17,81 1,21 53,37 
14,55 3,10 4,897 28,24. ~ yt pera Odi oree ee 13,79 | 21,19 17,76 1,20 53,94 
14,55 | 3,14 6,41 | 29,25 As: | Julprl ae 183,86 | 22,25 |) 16,28 1,15 53:54 
“14,55 | 3,33 6,21 | 82,30 516 2 aes 17,05 | 22,35 |} 15,95 1,19 56,54 
14,55 | 3,35 || 4,88 | 34,24 || 20 oe ae 17,05 | 22,34 || 16,78 1,11 57,23 
14,55 | 3,35 -|| 5,70 |. 33,10 418 4 22" wakes 17,07 | 22,30 || 16,52 1,00 56,89 
14,55 8,36 5,30 32,98 15 ae Oe: 17,07 | 22,09 16,15 1,09 56,40 
1455 | 38,389 || 4,67 | 82,19 || ,18 | Aug. 5 ...... 17,57 | 21,54 || 14,81 1,07 54,99 
14,55 | 3,40 |] 4,27 | 30,16 || ,19 Be a. 8 15,89 | 21,28 || 14,36 1.04 52,57 
14,55 3,41 4,21 30,59 37 see LO ae 15,56 | 21,25 15,01 1,11 52,93 
14,55 3,42 3,65 31,08 317 GO GAs, 15,96 | 21,20 14,71 1,01 52,88 
Toor) 97% || «3,20. |" 8108"! 17 | Sept. 20.0. 16,03 | 21,56 || 14,08 1,03 52,70 
14,55 | 3,75 4,46 | 28,80 || 518 Paes ha 15,13 | 22:68 || 12,97 97 51,78 
1455 |. 3,75 4,01 | 29,06 317 An love. 14,94 | 22,48 || 18,12 1,01 51,55 
14,55 | 3,76 4,39 | 2853 || 517 ke Baas 14,95 | 22,65 || 12,91 89 81,40 
14,55 | 3,75 5,71 28,00 17 SPOT BOL tee. Dy 22 o2i8% 11,59 87 52,19 
14,55 | 3,06 || 5,62 | 29,67 || ,20 | Oct. 7...... 19,11 | 22,28 || 10,77 193 53,09 
14,55 38,07 . 3,75 31,22 323 sag hoe a 18,54 | 22,13 11,25 91 52,83 
14,55 3,08 3,57 29,59 322 Sh oe 17,56 | 21,75 10,69 L01 51,01 
14,55 3,08 3,05 26,98 320 ni gr tote oe 15,22 | 20,80 10,88 97 47,87 
14,55 3,08 3,11 25,92 319 NOVAS Sees. 15.12 | 20,38 10,36 498 46,84 
14.55 | 3,08 2.89 | 25.16 || .22 Ab ype 14,32 | 19,82 |] 10,75 1,02 45,91 
14,55 | 3,10 3,07 | 2412 |} 519 GIR: At; 12,98 | 19,76 || 11,22 1,08 48,04 
1455 | 3,11 2.99 | 24,82 || 417 iS eee 12,31 | 20,41-|| 11,90 1,02 48,64 
14,55 3,07 2,78 24,29 18 IDECh 2s. shes 12.71 | “20,01 11,25 392 44,89 
14,55 | 3,08 222 | 23,25 || 518 Pe Te 12:56 | 19,48 || 11,26 98 44,28 
“14555 3,10 2,96 23,58 315 ELGG, ave 11,81 20, 24 11,34 - 95 ‘44,34 
14.55] 3,10 3,57 | 23.24 || 516 a O82, 11,56 | 21,45 || 10,81 81 44,63 
3,10 4,00 25,05 312 Se MiOO Le sey ce 12,05 | 23,43 10,56 19 46,83 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 


AS 


and Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpon, for 











1885. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
London London aa New York Hong 
: ndia 
Dates. on on London Connetl bh nue 8 Standard 
(Thursdays)| Paris. | Hamburg ae Sijetme London. | London, | “old Bars Silver 
humum 7 
Calcutta. Price wae in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3m. d. Per Rupee. | 60d.8. 4m. d. 
1885. Sane. d. Per cntenas. e S. ee. d. 
Jan. 1...| 25°55 20°71 I 785 19335 4804 ce oe F ay per rie 50 
LO «<r.| (eo OO 20°71 I 735 19% 4°813 3° 38 1 Tin 492 
Feb. 5....| 25°53 | 20°68 I 735 1955 4°834 3. 66-177 oo 4925 
be LO wnt] OOF s, | 20°70 bepaoe 182 4834 3° .6¢. 1/7 me 48342 
Mar. 5...| 25°58 | 20°71 tab} 1823 4834 3576801 ae ee 49 
tke al oo. es] 20" I 642 1833 4°834 3° OSs cy mee 49.3, 
April 2 ...| 25°582 | 20°69 I 613 1818 4°842 3 64177 9 49 
Be LO ca) 20°58) |-20°72 1M 1812 4°854 3) 62a F/O 49°; 
May 7...) 25°50 20°65 1 74 1975 4°864 3 Iga 77 «9 49% 
yy 21 i) 25°414 | 20°62 (65 1833 4°865 3/680) 17 ao 49 
June 4...) 25°382 | 20°57 1 622 1823 4863 3 61 77S 49}, 
» 18...| 25°364 | 20°57 I 633 1833 4°853 3 6ST eo 493, 
July 2...| 25°40 20°55 1 63% I 4°84 3: GFT ee 49% 
» 16...| 25°38% | 20°64 I 623 1833 4°84, ey) 77 «94 | 4933 
Aug. 6....| 25°38% | 20°56 1 622 1828 4°854 3 44177 9 49.3. 
9, BO sul. 20° Og oh Kau DO t 632 1823 4 844 Pins ad teehee) 485 
Sept. 3 ....) 25°38% | 20°53 I 63 183 4°823 3h Gel eae ae 483, 
5 17 ....| 25°38% 14 20°66 1 625 18 4824 3 TT 9 4G 
Oct. 1...| 25°382 | 20°55 1 6+ 1845 4°832 24. 6 77. 98 | 472. 
50 15 25°37) 9 20'oL 1 6% 18,8, 4°83 3) baal 77 Mosc eee 
Nov. 5...| 25°40 20°51 I 635 1853, 4°834 3b 58-1 77 woe 472 
3 19....4 25°414°) 20°64 I 6% 1833 4°824 3 52177 94) 4735; 


4 3) Re ley ae ATi 


Dec. 8 :...| 25°383 | 20°51 | 1 Gey |. 1855 | 4°83 
8 18 4°84, 3 48177 93) 463 


9) 17 ....| 25°422 | 20°57 Teued 
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I.—LHxtent and Use of Public Companies. 


In January, 1870,* I had the honour of reading before the Society 
a paper on Joint Stock Companies, exhibiting the operation of the 
different Acts for their incorporation and registration, as well as 
for the introduction of limited hability, from 1856 to 1868. The 
battle of limited liability has long ago ended by the full admission 
of the principle for all kinds of business, including insurance and 
banking. And now after full twenty years of the working of the 
Act of 1862, which left it entirely optional with the companies to 
be formed on the principle of limited or unlimited liability, we 
have abundance of material for judging of the working of that 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxxiii, p. 1. 
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measure, and it is the business of the statistician to collate and 
present the same for observation and study. In truth, jot stock 
companies have become an economic factor of great moment in the 
history of trade and finance, and with good reason. Working on 
a large scale is in great fayour in all descriptions of business, 
whether of production or distribution, and the spirit of associa- 
tion is very active in our time. Never probably richer in resources, 
we nevertheless feel more than ever the need and advantage of 
working together. Conscious of weakness in ourselves, we seek for 
strength in co-operation, society, and company with others. And 
so we agree to unite together as partners, sharers, and partakers 
in any adventure or business, and to put skill and capital together 
in the prosecution of common adventures. 


II.—Recent Legislation on Joint Stock Companies. 


Besides the Act of 1862* already referred to, other Acts are in 
force which modify several of its provisions. Thus the Act of 
1867+ permitted the constitution of limited liability companies, 
with directors having an unlimited liability ; allowed companies to 
reduce their capital; and more particularly in order to secure 
shareholders from fraud, provided that any prospectus not specify- 
ing any contract made on behalf of the company shall be deemed 
fraudulent on the part of the promoters. So, every prospectus or 
notice must contain the names of the vendors of any business to be 
sold, the dates, and the names of the parties to whom it is sold, as 
well as the material contents of every contract made before the 
issue of such prospectus or notice by such company or by any 
promoter, where such contract is to be carried into effect out of 
the funds or capital of the company to be subscribed under such 
prospectus, or is for the benefit of such promoter. It is only just 
and proper, I think, that the prospectus which is to form the basis 
of the contract with every shareholder should contain no statement 
of facts which the promoters do not actually know to be correct, 
should disclose the whole prospect of the enterprise, and should 
contain no material concealment or misstatement. The Act of 1879, 
passed in consequence of the bankruptcy of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, which frightened all shareholders in joint stock banking 
companies with unlimited hability, permitted any unlimited com- 
pany to be re-registered as a limited company, by the passing of a 
special resolution to that effect, and increasing the nominal amount 
of its capital, provided that no part of such increased capital shall 
be capable of being called up, except in the event of, and for the 
purpose of the company being wound up. And by the Act of 1880,§ 


* 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89. + 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 131, 
{ 42 and 43 Vict., cap. 76. § 43 Vict. cap. 19. 
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power was given to the Registrar of joint stock companies to strike 
the names of defunct companies off the register, when the Registrar 
has reasonable cause to believe that the company is not carrying 
on business, or is not in operation, or when no answer has been 


_ received after a reasonable time to inquiries for returns according 


to the Act. 


Ill.— British and Foreign Laws on Companies compared. 


The laws of the United Kingdcm seem to provide less security 
against the perpetration of fraud in the formation of joint stock 
companies than the laws of France, Italy, or Germany. Here any 
seven persons may by subscribing a memorandum of association, 
containing certain preliminary facts, and by each subscriber stating 
in the same memorandum the number of shares he proposes to 
take, which must not be less than one share, be it for 1s. or for 
1,000/., can form themselves into a company with limited or 
unlimited liability, have it registered, and advertise the same as for 
any amount of nominal capital, however small the amount really 
at the time subscribed. The registration office where such memo- 
randum must be registered, being only the recipient of such 
particulars as the promoters or members of such companies are 
pleased to bring before them, the Registrar has no power to verify 
the facts proposed to be registered. By the French law on partner- 
ship en commandite by shares of 1867, the capital of such companies 
cannot be divided into shares of less than 4/. (100 frs.) each where 
the capital does not exceed 8,000/. (200,000 frs.), nor of less than 
20l. (soo frs.) where the capital exceeds that amount. The partner- 
ship, moreover, is not held definitely constituted till after the entire 
capital has been subscribed, and one-fourth at least on each share 
has been paid up, the subscription and payment being proved by a 
declaration signed by the manager in a notarial act, while shares 
or coupons are not negotiable till the fourth of the amount has 
actually been paid up. And any company constituted at variance 
with these conditions is regarded as null and void, though such 
nullity affects only the interested parties, and cannot be pleaded 
by them against third persons. (See the leading principles of this 
law in the Appendix C.) The Italian law hkewise prescribes that 
no company is to be held as constituted till the whole capital has 
been subscribed, and three-tenths of the capital has been paid up. 
In Germany a special permission by the Government is necessary 
for a société en commandite by shares. The shares cannot be for less 
than 200 thalers, and before the company is registered the entire 
amount must have been subscribed. The French law recognises 
four kinds of societies, viz., sociétés en nom collectif, in which the 
social obligations are guaranteed by the unlimited responsibility of 

R 2 
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all the partners, in all respects similar to our ordinary partnerships. 
Sociétés en commandite simple, and ‘‘ par actions,” where the social 
obligations are guaranteed by the unlimited liability of one or more 
of the partners commandités, and by the limited responsibility of 
the commanditaires. And sociétés anonymes, in which the social 
obligations are guaranteed only by the capital of the company, 
each partner being only bound for the amount of his shares, corres- — 
ponding to our own limited lability companies. To my mind the 
sociétés en commandite par actions offer better security for manage- 
ment than the sociétés anonymes or our own limited liability com- 
panies. It is evident, however, that the principle of combining 
unlimited liability for the directors and limited lability for share- 
holders, permitted by the Act of 1867, has not found favour in the 
United Kingdom, scarcely any companies having taken advantage 
of the same. The reason alleged for this is that were an unlimited 
responsibility laid on the directors, fewer persons might be found 
ready to assume that position. But what might be lost in some 
cases in the wealth of some directors, would be doubtless gained in 
an increasing caution and prudence in the management of the 
companies. It has been suggested that the power of joint stock 
companies to borrow on debentures or on notes should be curtailed. 
But to limit their authority to borrow is to restrict and. paralyse their 
power of doing business. In railway enterprise, where the amount 
of capital needs not be enlarged beyond the amount required for any 
specific operation, such power of borrowing may be limited. Not 
so in ordinary trading, which is capable of unlimited expansion. It 
has been likewise proposed that no application for the allotment of 
shares shall be binding on the applicant unless the capital bond fide 
subscribed at the time amounts to at least two-thirds of the amount 
of the capital offered in the prospectus. This suggestion is worthy 
of consideration, although a proportion of two-thirds seems too 
large. I do not think that an increase of the registration fees 
would be advantageous. It would be a gratuitous hindrance to the 
formation of jomt stock companies, without affording any better 
guarantee against fraud or mismanagement. 


IV.—Number and Capital of Joint Stock Companies Registered. 


From 1862 to 1884 inclusive there have been registered or 
re-registered in the United Kingdom 23,140 joint stock companies, 
with a nominal capital of 2,710 millions (see Appendix A). From 
a return, however, laid before the House of Commons in 1885, it 
appears that there were then in existence only 9,320 companies, 
with capital paid up, including amounts considered as paid on 
vendors’ shares, of 494,910,000/., the proportion left being only 
40°27 per cent. of the total number of companies with a capital 
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paid up amounting only to 18:26 per cent. of the nominal sum 
proposed. An examination of any annual returns of joint stock 
companies laid before parliament shows that of the companies 
registered within the year only about two-thirds were in existence, 
and that of the remainder supposed to be still in operation, no 
information was received, or were known to be dissolved, winding 
up, or already wound up. There are in fact in those returns many 
instances of companies which scarcely deserve to be held as having 
been founded with any sober expectation of success, as the 
following :— 


























Nominal Number | Amount 
Date. Name, Business. ; : of Shares | of Calls 
Capital. | taken. | Received. 
£ £ 
Dealing in metals and 
9 Dec., 1869 | Common Fund.... f & e : 100,000,000 20 — 
oreign securities .... 
Carrying on every kind 
Lyi f business, trade, or | | 
26 Mar., *82| L’ Association .. A ness, Frade 12,000,000 20 140 
profession of any de- 
BCTIDON ...inc.eospeaeerts 


19 Dec., 83 A ee ate Carrying on every si, We cciscel| :t. 800 Nil 


Universelle scription of business 
Indo-European 
28 July, *84 Bombay Rail-| + Constructing railways ....) 12,000,000 20 
WAY nictepvcteovives: 


Companies like these must evidently be kept out of our 
reckoning if we are to come to any sound conclusions respecting the 
working of joint stock companies as a whole. Nevertheless it is 
a singular fact that from 1862 to 1884 as many as 13,820 com- 
panies, with a nominal capital of 2,215 millions, have disappeared 
from the register. How much real capital has been spent or wasted 
by abortive companies there is no mode of ascertainmg. Yet some 
estimate may be made of the same as follows. In small companies, 
the proportion of capital paid up is about15 per cent. But in large 
companies, and especially those that were abandoned or never 
started, the amount paid up was undoubtedly much less. A pro- 
portion of 5 per cent. is as much as can be taken to have been 
actually paid on the whole nominal capital. Assuming that propor- 
tion, the total amount obtained would be about 110 millions, and if 
the half may be supposed to have been returned, the actual loss 
would be 55 millions in the twenty years, that amount probably 
representing not all waste, but a sum in great part at least diverted 
from productive employment, and passed into the hands of persons 
who spent it unproductively in the concoction of abortive projects. 

Recent returns of joint stock companies exhibit a great increase 
in the number and capital of the companies registered since 1880, 
but the increase has mainly arisen from the re-registration of 
banking and other companies under the Act of 1879. Under that 
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Act there were registered up to 1884 69 companies, with a nominal 
capital of 146 millions, and calls were received on them amounting 
to 21,900,000/., or in the proportion of 15 per cent. Of the 23,140 
companies registered from 1862 to 1884, as many as 22,617 were 
limited, and only 523 unlimited, companies, so completely has the 
principle of limitation superseded the former one of unlimited 
responsibility. 

The quinquennial average number and capital of joint stock 
companies from 1863 to 1884 were as follows :— 





Proportion of Trade Minimum 


to 
Noho Total Amount | Companies and Capital | Rate per Cent. 























y f Total Nominal of of Discount 
ate: . : Capital. Imports and £ 1,000,000, Charged by 
Companies. Seat oT GS oe 
Exports. the Bank 
Trade of | £100,000 
Companies.| Capital. | of England. 
£ £ 
1863-67... 812 | 180,181,000 | 491,695,000 | 1°65 aoe 5f 
68-72...) 693 83,724,000 | 577,243,000 | 1°20 4°35 3g 
°73-77....| 1,140 92,031,000 | 656,554,000 | 1°78 6°89 32 
?78-82....| 1,287 | 153,469,000 | 667,491,000 | 1°93 7°14 34 
COS wheats 1,266 | 167,680,000 | 732,329,000 | 2°41 4°35 32 
Far ketene 1,541 188,401,400 | 685,786,000 | 2°24 4°79 233 


V .— Relation of Joint Stock Companies to Trade. 


There is no direct relation between the number and capital of 
joint stock companies and the total amount of trade, for in many 
cases the same amount of business is done by a company which was 
previously done by private individuals. Many companies are more- 
over formed to promote inventions for the benefit and convenience 
ot the people at home, having nothing to do with trade, and many 
more are for financial and banking operations, not necessarily 
involving imports or exports. Yet, on the other hand, the large 
number of companies formed for banking and financial operations 
in the colonies and foreign countries, the larger amount of capital | 
whieh the companies have been the means of bringing into trade, 
and the greater facilities for credit which they provide, have a 
material influence both on the home and foreign trade of the 
country. The proportion of the total amount of trade to the number 
and capital of companies shows that whilst the amount of trade 
went on increasing from 1863 to 1866, the increase in joint stock 
companies took place only in 1864 and 1865, the excitement in 
those years being for credit and financial companies, which pro- 
duced the crisis of 1866. The following period, from 1868 to 1872, 
exhibits a still further increase of trade, whilst the number and 
capital of companies declined; the exception in the capital of 
companies in 1869, arising from the mushroom company for 
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100 millions. In 1872 and 1873 there was a large increase in both 
companies and trade; but from 1875 to 1880, while the amount 
of trade continued high, the amount of capital of companies 
diminished, a large number of companies being for objects of a 
limited character, and requiring but small amounts of capital. 
From 1881 to 1885 the amount of trade somewhat declined, but 
the number and capital of companies have increased, the same 
being largely due, as already stated, to the re-registration of 
banking companies under the Act of 1879. 

In France all partnerships and companies are registered. 
Exclusive of the sociétés en. nom collectif, in 1883 there were 
registered in all 1,033 sociétés en commandite and sociétes anonymes. 
The total amount of imports and exports of France in that year 
being 417 millions, the proportion of companies to trade was 2°47 
companies per I million £ trade. In the same year, in the United 
Kingdom, as above indicated, the proportion was 2°41 companies 
per 1 million trade. No account is available of the relative amount 
of capital of companies in France. 


VI— Classification of Joint Stock Companies. 


A complete classification of the joint stock companies would be 
very useful, but is unfortunately not available.* Of the 23,140 
companies registered, with a total nominal capital of 2,710 millions, 
1,263. companies, with a total nominal capital of 1,707 millions, 
were companies registered with a capital of 500,c00/. and upwards 
each. And of these, 269 companies, with a capital of 420 millions, 
were for banking ; 127 companies, with a capital of 138 millions, 
were for insurance; 95 companies, with a nominal capital of 
102 millions, were for land, agricultural improvements, house 
investments, d&c.; 69 companies, with a capital of 85 millions, 
were for railways; 68 companies, with a capital of 72 millions, 
were for steam ships; and 27 companies, with a capital of 
- 3,300,000/., were for telegraphs. What proportion of these com- 
panies have perished or remained in existence as the survival of 
the fittest we do not know. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
returns on joint stock companies do not classify them in any shape 
whatever ; nor does the column relating to their being in operation 
or wound up, tell us the dates to which the information refers. 


* In my paper in 1870 I was enabled, by the kindness of Mr. Samuel Hayman, 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies’ office, to divide the companies into 
twenty-two classes, and to give under each class the number registered, abandoned, 
or wound up. I regret that I have not been able to obtain such particulars on 
this occasion from the officers at the Inland Revenue. A question was put on the 
subject to the Registrar by one of the Royal Commissioners on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry, but though the usefulness ofsuch classification was admitted 
no such return was supplied, 
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VIL.—Public and Private Companies. 


Though the companies registered with a large capital more 
conspicuously represent the financial and commercial operations 
undertaken from time to time, it will be observed that the number 
of such companies bear but a small proportion to the entire 
number registered. Taking two thousand companies indiscrimi- 
nately from those registered in 1881 and 1885, it is found that 
little more than 2 per cent. had a capital of 1,000,000/. and 
upwards; that 18 per cent. had a capital of 100,c00/. and under 
1,000,000/.; that 36 per cent. had a capital of 20,000/. and under 
£00,000/,; that 13 per cent. had a capital of 10,coo/. and under 
20,000/,; and that 31 per cent. had a capital of under 10,0001. ; 
some having a capital of only a few hundred pounds. Many of 
the joint stock companies recently registered are but small concerns, 
formed to take over the business of private firms, or to establish 
clubs, hotels, boarding establishments, or public baths, or to manage 
steamships, or to carry on a great variety of industries, objects 
which might in many cases be furthered much more economically 
and safely by private individuals. Whilst from the terms offered 
in the advertisements as to purchase money and other conditions it 
is evident that in many cases the amount demanded or obtained 
is far in excess of their real worth. There is indeed reason to 
believe that the creation of such companies was never contemplated 
by the Joint Stock Companies Acts, and it is much to be desired 
that some check were placed to their being formed under the same. 
Nor was it intended that private companies, to be carried on 
without appealing to the public for capital or by the simple con- 
version of a business into a new form should be registered under 
such Acts. The advantages of such conversions are limited 
hability, greater borrowing facilities, the limited agency of the 
directors, instead of the almost unlimited power of partners, and 
a quasi incorporation. But what is this but an evasion of the 
Law of Partnership. Limited liability is applicable to small as. 
well as to large undertakings, but the limitation of responsibility 
in such cases should never be extended to the managing partners. 


VIII.— Co-operative Companies. 


Co-operative companies, whether for production or distribution, 
are not included in the returns of joint stock companies, the one 
differing from the other in the fact, that whereas joint’ stock 
companies divide their profits by payments on the shares, co-opera- 
tive societies divide their profits in most cases by lowering prices. 
But co-operative companies under the name of industrial and 
provident societies have made great progress in the United 
Kingdom and in other countries. And they exercise consider- 
able influence on trade and commerce by dividing among many 
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the profits otherwise earned by the few, by affecting in many 
cases the very existence of tradesmen, by enabling their members 
to purchase goods and provisions direct from the producers 
and importers, and thus lowering prices and reducing the cost of 
living. From the paper read last year by Mr. Brabrook on the 
relation of the State to thrift, it will be seen that the number of 
members of such societies rose from 340,930 in 1873, to 576,477 
in 1883; that the amount of share capital, which in 1873 was 
3,334,104/., in 1883 was 6,871,590/., and that their sale of goods 
increased from 13,651,127/. in 1873, to 23,583,503/.in 1883. What- 
ever sympathy may be felt with tradesmen injured by the action 
of such societies, I cannot but regard their object as perfectly 
legitimate and useful, and their custom of exacting cash payments, 
instead of giving credit, as of the greatest benefit. Co-operative 
societies for production have not had the same success as co-opera- 
tive societies for distribution. 


1X. Dividends of Joint Stock Companies. 


But how are those joint stock companies which eventually 
succeed faring in prosperity? Of the working of some we have 
evidence in their rates of dividends as recorded in the Investors’ 
Guide of the ‘ Hconomist,” in Burdett’s “ Official Intelligencer,” 
and in the “Monthly Investment List,” published by Messrs. 
Borthwick, Wark, &c., stockbrokers, in Copthall Court. Taking 
the annual supplement to that list, we have the following facts :— 


Rate of Dividends Paid per Cent. per Annum for Half- Years during 














1872. 1876. 1880. 1884. 
First. | Second.} First. | Second.{ First. | Second.]| First. | Second. 
Banks— 
London and County ........ 20 20 16 16 20 1 -20 22 20 
Joint Stock ........ 20 25 16 17 15 is 18 134 
and Westminster| 20 20 14 14 16 18 16 16 
BE TELOW. geaieganpesieh-ctienessnean des’, 20 20 15 15 Ls 15 15 123 
Railways— 
London and N. myesterh.. 4 $ 6 7 63 8 6 2 
S. ” : 42 z 42 63 42 74 44 63 
Great "Western ante 55 4 32 44 5 5 K | 
Ree, SPIN CIEELLOL ID sy2.ectenees tes 6 Fs 4t 6 4 61 34 6 
PRA ACLI STAG US atest ccarks dab azedaeee. y) 4 5 53 6 64 5 53 
Metropolitan ..........e0 155;, 28 4 4 5 5 5 5 
National Discount ..............- 10% 3 10 10 13 13 13 12 
International Financial....... 5 5 nil nil 2/-| 3/8 2/6 | 4/6 
TATE TICS Rae pee ee gs5/- | 115/-] 20/— | 20/- | 35/- | 30/— | 50/- | 20/- 
Peninsular and Oriental ... a 8 3 4, 4 6 5 9 
Oe ee Raia eee 3/- 5/- i 6/- s/- | 4/6 | 5/6 | 5/- 


Fore Street Warehousing...) 12/3 | 21/-| 133 | 17/6 | 8/6 W/- 1 4/- iin 


Reuter Telegraph .............+. 


15 | 5 per jannumjtoperjannum| = 5 


5 
London Tramway ............0. 6 4 nil 3 nil + 63 10 
8 


9 





Gen. Omnibus Co. 10 10 12 124 1234 123 123 


1885. 
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It will be seen that while in many cases the dividends were 
higher in 1884 than in 1872, in most cases the rates were lower 
in the second period than in the first. Still sounder results of the 
profitableness of joint stock companies may however be arrived at 
if we take a larger number of facts, even for fewer years, from the 
same source of Messrs. Wark’s list. The following are the divi- 
dends paid in two periods, in 1880 and 1884, by all the companies 
there quoted, exclusive of those where the modes of declaring the 
dividends were not uniform at both times, and classified under 
different investments, as follows: 






































Number parte 1880. 1884. Increase or Decrease. 

Classes of Companies. of Ponentad’ 
Com- [000’s First Second First Second First Second 
panies. | omitted.] | Dividend.| Dividend.] Dividend.| Dividend.] Dividend. | Dividend. 
—— —____—__! a — a asl evn sas 
£ 
British railways....| 30 680,000,| 4°36 Ks 3°82 519 | —12°38 | — 2°25 
Indian ; eee 1S) 125,000,] 5°00 5°00 5°00 5°00 ee 
POLO EN Galt ot 45,000,} 2°00 Baas 1°25 nil | —37°50 ae 

Foreignwy, ve es.| ilo 37,000,| 4°75 4°83 4°76 3°96 | + O21 | — 18:01 
AMECTICAD Tels nc pee 89,000,} 2°88 3 or4 5°22 3711 | —81°25 a 
anke hose easy cas: 39 61,000,} 10°25 | 10°20 | 10°44 | 10°07 | + 1°85 | — 1°27 
Telegraphs ........... 5 15,000,] 8°20 8:10 | 740 | goo |— 975 | — 50°61 
Financial................ 1h 3,000,] 10°21 | 11"4go0 | 12°00 | 10°co | +17°53 | — 12°2 
OE ORI Bh ag le 17 I9,000,| 8°97 9°37 9°73 | 10°98 J+ 847 | + 17°18 
SUD OT Ua ee 12 g,000,| 4°75 5°16 1°54 2°25 | —17°56 | — 56°39 
Insurance ............ 8 10,000,| 12°87 | 18°31 | 12°65 | 17700 J + 1:70 | — 715 
SAN ty. de teteyee te 4 5,000,| 7:00 6*40 741 goo | + 5°85 | + 40°62 
Electric light ........ 4, 300,| 3 1l B1t nil nil Fer ae 
Telephone  .......1... 3 AGOMD IR. 5°00 3°66 4°00 ey =. 20°00 
[eat mrseteetcevsrane aos 3 1,000,| 7°00 3°96 5°83 8:50 | —16°71 | +127°20 
Tramways ............ 17 4,000,] 4°17 4°90 5°33 6°55 | +2788 | + 33°67 
Waterworks ........ 6 7,000,141) F233 4°23 8:12 8°23 | +1077 | + 12°27 
Commercial _ ........ 21 9,000,| 5°50 5°90 5°78 6°33 | + 363 | 4+ 15°76 

















Average] Average]A verage| Average 


216 |1,119,000,| 6°70 ees 678 | 711 J+ 119 )— 





1°98 





It thus appears that in the case of 216 companies, of the most 
varied character, representing many important enterprises, the 
annual percentage of dividends amounted on an average to about 
6°97 per cent. in 1880, and 6°94 per cent. in 1884; and that, not- 
withstanding the great depression of trade, the average rate of 
profits in 1884 was only a small percentage less than in 1880. 
But the capital represented in these companies is 1,119,000,000l., 
and calculating the annual average interest upon the capital, we 
have an average return of 5°15 per cent. in 1880 and 4°94 per cent. 
in 1884 ; the towering amount invested in British and Indian 
railways greatly modifying the general average. 
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[000s omitted in capital and profits columns]. 





Aunual Average Dividends. Total Amount of Profits. 









































Capital. 
1880. 1884. 1880. 1884. 
£ £ £ 

British railways ....| 680,000, 4:84, 4°50 32,910, 30,600, 
Indian Re «atte alee sOOO) 5°00 5°00 6,250, 6,250, 
Colonial __,, ies 45,000, 2°62 0°62 1,200, 280, 
Foreign ,, oe 37,000, 4°79 4°36 1,800, 1,600, 
American ,, th 89,000, 2°99 4°16 2,700, 3,700, 
Banksy S55. 61,000, 10°22 10°25 6,200, 6,250, 
PE BICETA DIGI hes 1,000, 8:15 5°70 1,200, 850, 
HANAN ALY coesdevwness sess 3,000, 10°82 11°00 300, 300, 
C28 Dy ane 9 eee ean 19,000, O17 ¥o"35 1,700, 1,900, 
Shipping wees. at 9,000, 4°95 1°89 4.40, ge 
Tnsurance ,..c....1..«se- 10,000, 15°59 14°82 1,600, 1,500, 
9 6 AE Sal * 5,000, 6°70 8°20 300, 400, 
Electric light. ........ 300, 311 — — — 

Telephone _...:........ 400, 2°50 3°83 100, 150, 
afd oe ee er Foie 1,000, ‘537 716 54, 40, 
FAT WAY oso sn ssce-nt 4,000, 4°53 5°94 160, 200, 
Waterworks............ 4,000, 7°33 8°17 500, 600, 
Commercial ............ 9,000, 5°70 6°30 500, 560, 

Average | per cent. 
1,119,000, 515 4°94 57,700, 55,380,’ 





The largest dividends, it will be seen, were made by insurance 
companies; and next by banking, gas, and water companies. Only 
two classes of companies, represented, however, by few instances, 
show no dividends, viz., colonial railways and electric light com- 
panies. Very different might be the result of the dividends if all 
the companies registered were taken indiscriminately. So far it 
does seem that once a company succeeds in establishing itself, the 
chances of a fair dividend may be safely calculated upon. But we 
have a better mode of estimating the rate of profits realised by 
joint stock companies as a whole. The paid up capital of the com- 
panies in existence was stated to be in April, 1885, 495 millions. 
The profits of companies assessed to income tax for the year 
ended April, 1884, was 33,935 millions, being at the rate of 6°85 
per cent. In 1877 the amount invested in joint stock companies 
was 307 million £, and the amount of profits assessed was 27 
million £, giving a proportion of 8°78 per cent. Again, we have 
800 million £ invested in railways, assessed for 33 million £ profits, 
giving an average of 4°12 per cent. Uniting the two, we have a 
capital of 1,296 millions, returning an annual dividend of 5°17 per 
cent., as follows :— 
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Profits Assessed Proportion 
Capital. to 
Income Tax. _per Cent. 
£ £ 
1885. Paid up in joint stock Ao 0G0;600 34,000,000 686 
COMPANIES.........00000004 
1884. Paid up in railways ....| 801,000,000 33,000,000 gh We Eg 
1,296,000,000 67,000,000 et 


* The net receipts given by the railway returns in proportion to total paid up 
capital was given at 4°16 per cent. in 1884, so differing slightly from the propor- 
tion between the capital invested and the amount assessed to income tax. 


And that may be taken as the average profits of trade through 
joint stock companies at this moment. The profits of trade 
generally may be assumed to average 6 to 7 per cent., the profits 
gained by companies are somewhat smaller. There is great 
difference however between British railway companies, where the 
capital is solid and intact, and other companies whose capital is 
exposed to considerable risks. 


X.—Centralisation of Capital and Rate of Interest. 


One of the most important results of joint stock banking 
companies has been the very large increase of banking deposits. 
The ‘“ Journal of the Institute of Bankers,” * quoting from a work 
from Mr. Crump, shows that the total amount of current and deposit 
accounts of the London joint stock banks, including the banks in 
England, India, and Colonial banks, and Scotch bankers having 
London establishments, and the Discount establishments, which in 
December, 1860, amounted to 48,500,000/., rose in December, 1870, 
to 91,640,000/., and in December, 1880, to 128,440,000/. And the 
amount of deposits of the joint stock banks, whose accounts are 
summarised in the same journal of February and March, 1886, show 
that the total amount so held in December, 1885, was upwards of 
300 millions. Doubtless the large increase of banking and banking 
facilities all over the world has produced a greater centralisation 
of capital everywhere, capable of being employed in increasing the 
productive power of all countries. And coincident with the large 
increase of available capital, there has also been a steady diminu- 
tion of the value of money, as indicated in the minimum rate per 
cent. of discount charged by the Bank of England. From 1863 to 
1867 the average rate was 5+ per cent. From 1878 to 1882 the 
average rate was 34 per cent. The supply of capital has, in truth, 
of late years been larger than the demand, for owing partly to the 


* Vol. iv, p. 269. 
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absence of any new important field for investments, the principal 
railways and great public works being for the present completed, 
and also to the want of confidence produced by the state of foreign 
politics and social questions at home, bankers have had difficulty 
in employing their large deposits, and consequently the rate of 
interest has fallen. We must not forget that the rate of interest 
is greatly governed by the rate of profits. As M. Leon Fauchét 
said in the “ Dictionnaire de Economie Politique,” when indus- 
trial investments realise 12 to 15 per cent., it is a mere pretence to 
object to the payment of 4 or 5 per cent. Trade in money would 
cease if it were not placed on conditions analogous to those of 
other industries. When, on the contrary, the capital employed in 
agriculture or manufacture produces a return of only 5 to 6 per 
cent., a moderate rate of interest, say 34 to 4 per cent., will 
suffice to the capitalist. 

But a large portion of the capital which the joint stock com- 
panies have helped to gather has been invested as fixed capital in 
land and mortgages at home, or has actually been exported for like 
purposes to the coloniesand abroad. If the companies have greatly 
assisted the economy of capital, they have also promoted its distri- 
bution over the face of the globe. Whilst at home the tendency 
for some time has been to a decline of the value and cost of*pro- 
duction of all commodities, and by the competition of capital to 
reach a minimum rate of profits, the emigration of capital has 
acted to some extent at least as a counterpoise in checking the 
downward tendency. As John Stuart Mill said, ‘the emigration 
*‘ of capital has a two-fold operation. In the first place, it does 
‘¢ what a fire or an inundation, or a commercial crisis would have 
‘* done, it carries off a part of the increase of capital, from which the 
‘“‘ reduction of profits proceeds. Secondly, the capital so carried 
‘* off is not lost, but is chiefly employed either in founding colonies, 
‘‘ which become large exporters of cheap agricultural produce, or 
“in extending and perhaps improving the agriculture of older 
‘communities .... The exportation of capital is an agent of 
“ oreat efficacy in extending the field of employment for that which 
“remains; and it may be said truly that, up to a certain point, 
“the more capital we send away, the more we shall possess and 
“be able to retain at home.” | 


XI.—Incomes of Public Companies. 


The returns of joint stock companies registered give by no 
means a complete view of the extent in which joint stock enterprise 
is carried on in this country. Thus among banking companies it 
excludes the Bank of England, Bank of Scotland, and Bank of 
Ireland. Companies for British railways are not included, nor are 
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friendly and building societies. A more vivid view of the position 
acquired by joint stock companies will be formed by taking the 
gross amount of profits assessed to income tax on public companies 
since 1862. The amount of income so assessed is not levied in all 
cases on public companies, but is assessed-in respect of various 
concerns, or particular descriptions of incomes, chargeable under ~ 
separate and distinct rules of the Income Tax Act. The bulk 
however of such income is charged on public companies, and is so 
classed in the report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners (see 


Appendix D), as follows :— 
























































Year Salt Public 
ended 5th} Quarries. Mines. Tronworks. Gasworks. Canals. Fishing. - ae Pyaar! 
April. S Pee ich 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1862 . 440,018 | 4,436,000 | 1,079,489 | 1,317,633 | 961,165] 87,439 om —- 
°66 .. 605,657| 5,080,304) 1,840,650 | 1,891,568 962,206 | 114,350 == — 
"70 ....) 696,617| 5,544,099 | 2,018,564 | 2,157,274 | 746,591 | 173,610 — 16,619,877 
°74 1 814,204 | 10,545,832 | 7,218,053 | 2,665,853 755,039 | 182,413 a 23,452,906 
78 ....| 1,341,068 | 12,899,691 | 2,315,077 | 3,923,150 | 2,993,373 | 412,816 | 122,604 | 23,452,937 
°82 ....1 922,808) 6,728,248] 2,904,621 | 4,640,363 | 3,392,683 | 589,855 |1£4,777 | 27,153,682 
°84 ...) 913,888] 7,064,806 | 3,010,725 | 4,879,470 | 3,365,126 | 572,185 | 138,341 | 33,935,370 
Year ‘ Railways Railways : ; Companies 
ended 5th | Waterworks. gal in the United | out of the United ares nels ote oa y ae 
April. Tolls, &e. Kingdom. Kingdom. Companies. Assessed, pee eente 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1862 . — — 14,814,149 — — 351,745,241 — 
POO eet — — 18,536,939 — — 413,105,180 = 
HL eee — — 20,718,421 — 48,675,053 | 444,914,000 10°94 
vee — — 26,035,351 — 71,669,682 | 549,422,760 13°04 
78 ....| 2,166,606 |593.715 | 28,290,611 2,200,965 80,732,582 | 578,841,194 13°94 
82 ....| 2,792,283 | 626,876 | 31,881,901 2,711,885 84,449,777 | 601,450,977 14°04 
784 ....1 3,008,805 | 606,516 | 33,053,298 3,377,592 93,729,122 | 628,510,199 | 14°91 





The profits made by public companies are thus seen to acquire an 


increasing importance in relation to the total income of the country. 
It is only in the income from mining and ironworks companies that 
any vicissitudes are apparent in recent years. The income from 
mines in 1862, which was 4,436,000/., rose in 1875-76 to 14,614,4520., 
since which it fell to 7,064,806/. in 1883-84. The income from iron 
works which in 1861-62 amounted to 1,079,589/., rose in 1874-75 to 
7,260,802/., and fell the following year to 2,855,891/., and in 1883-84 
to 3,010,725/., the effect of the fluctuation of prices of coal and iron. 
Other incomes show a constant increase. The amount of profits 
assessed of course does by no means represent in all cases the rate 
of profits, it being the result also of greater investment of capital. 
In railways, the total capital paid up in 1862 was 385,218,4381., 
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and the proportion of net receipts to total paid up capital was 
3°86 per cent. In 1884 the total capital paid up being 801,464,367/., 
the net earning of the whole was 4°16 per cent. In truth the public 
companies in the United Kingdom have for many years acted as 
savings banks for popular investments. Would that they had 
been more successful. Would that they had been promoted with 


- more regard to safety, and with more consideration for the limited 


resources of those induced to become shareholders. But passing 
by the unfortunate ones, what do these companies accomplish ? 
They are the bankers of the world. They establish railways in all 
countries. They provide water and gas to the most populous cities. 
They build ships for every sea. They promote and establish by 
actual practice inventions often of a most profitable character. It 
is true that the competition they create is often keen and ruinous. 
That to the private trader especially the competition of companies 
is very severe. That the rates of profits are thereby reduced. And 
that in many cases the management of companies may compare 
unfavourably with that of private firms. But on the other hand 
there is more enterprise and boldness in companies. Their 
directors are able to impart more varied knowledge and experience. 
The combination of capital enables them to work on a large scale, 
and the publicity attending all the acts of such companies imparts 
a sense of security and guarantee which often does not exist as 
regards private firms. Much indeed may be said on the various 
aspects of the question, but I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
my opinion that the extension of joint stock companies, whether 
with limited or unlimited liability, has been attended with decided 
benefit to the whole community. 


XII.—Reforms in the Law on Joint Stock Companies. 


Many reforms are needed in the law. They may be said to 
consist in :— 

_ ]. A better system of registration, the same being extended 
to all kinds of partnerships and companies, with power to the 
registrar to refuse the registration of doubtful and unauthenticated 
facts not established by sufficient evidence. And also to refuse 
registration unless a given proportion of the capital has been 
subscribed and paid up. 

2. The extension of the principle of limited lability to private 
partnerships duly registered as such, on the principle of partner- 
ships en commandite, the managing partners having an unlimited 
hability. 

3. The consolidation of both the law of partnership and the law 
of joint stock companies. 
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4. The publication of facts relating both to partnerships, and 
joint stock companies in a more complete manner. 

5. Power to be given to the registrar to enforce the delivery 
of all documents and returns required by the Joint Stock Com-. 
panies Acts, and the publication of all cases where such documents 
or returns were withheld, refused, or delayed. 

We might indeed desire that the returns yearly laid before 
parliament were prepared with more completeness, and with greater 
aim to practical uses. 

Surely there can be no difficulty in classifying all jomt stock 
companies under such headings as :-— 


a. Insurance. 

b. Banking, finance, credit. 
c. Building. 

d. Gas and water. 

e. Hotels and clubs. 

f. Land investments. 

g. Mining, quarrying, smelting. 

h. Printing and publishing. 

a. Railways at home and abroad. 
k. Colonies. 

l. Shipping, navigation, canals, &c. 
m. Telegraphs and telephones. 

nm. Trading, fishing, &. 


o. Miscellaneous subjects. 


And under each class to give the number registered in the year, 
and total number of companies on the register at the end of each 
year, as well as the number removed from the register, for such 
causes as “no return,” “ceased to exist,” ‘“‘ wound up,” ‘‘ bank- 
“rupt,” &e., &e. 

But iene are defects within the veh of the legislature to ~ 
remedy. What is important to know is that joint stock companies 
when well founded at their inception, and subsequently managed 
with caution and economy, are of great benefit to the nation, and 
aid in the realisation of commercial and other enterprises of vast 
importance to the social and economic progress of the world. 


XITI.—Relation of Companies to the Depression of Trade. 


It has been suggested that the present depression of trade and 
industry may be in part owing to the undue extension of joint stock 
companies. It is possible that joint stock companies having more 
largely assisted the work of production at home and abroad than 
_ the work of distribution, may have had their share in causing the 
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lowering of prices. We may well imagine that the large number 
of abortive enterprises which they have promoted, and the losses 
thereby incurred, may have discouraged to some extent the invest- 
ment of capital, and produced a want of spirit and confidence so 
essential in trade. And it may be that the sudden impulse thereby 
given to the demand for labour and rise of wages, followed as it 
has been by an equally sudden suspension and lowering of the 
same, disappointing and oppressive especially in certain districts, 
may have to some extent contributed to the existing depression. 
On the other hand we must remember that joint stock companies 
have perfected the means for the production of wealth; that if 
they have brought into existence for the moment perhaps too 
many spindles or too many ships, these instruments of production 
will be ere long required, and become profitable. And as to the 
prospects of returning prosperity in the trade and industry of the 
kingdom, so much desired, and so much delayed, we cannot ignore 
the important facts that the prices of raw materials, produce, 
minerals, and manufactures, are extremely low, that the dis- 
couragement to production in the last two years must soon operate 
in the reduction of stocks all over the world, that capital is abun- 
dant, and that the political clouds in Europe are being gradually 
dispersed. Though some well nigh despair to see trade once more 
assuming its wanted activity, I venture to say that the future 
gives hope of substantial improvement. 
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Number and Nominal Capital of Joint Stock Companies Registered, 1863-84. 












































Years. oan Total Nominal 
Com- Capital. 
panies. 
£ 

18638....) 790 | 139,988,000 
64... 997 | 237,237,000 
’65....| 1,034 | 205,392,000 
66....| 762 | 76,825,000 
*6Rual 2479 31,465,000 
Avge.| 812 | 180,181,000 
1868...| 461 36,528,000 
69...) 475 | 141,274,000 
Wii Veea re aisois 38,252,000 
71... 821 | 69,528,000 
72...) 1,116 | 183,041,000 
Avge.| 693 83,724,000 
1873...) 1,234 | 152,056,000 
°74....| 1,241 | 120,540,000 
7D seal x15172 82,447,000 
21 GO.) et 006 48,314,000 
aT ael 8990 66,800,000 
Ayvge.} 1,140 92,031,000 
1878... 886 65,857,000 
of One) ako 75,568,000 
’80....| 1,302 | 168,466,000 
*81....| 1,581 | 210,711,000 
*82....] 1,632 | 254,744,000 
Avge.| 1,287 | 153,469,000 
18838....| 1,766 | 167,680,000 
*84....| 1,541 | 188,491,000 
Avge.| 1,653 | 153,085,000 

Grand 


hoa 120,959,000 


ayge. 









































Total Amount 
of 
Imports 


and Exports. 


£ 
445,821,000 


487,572,000 
489,904,000 
534,196,000 
500,986,000 


491,695,000 





522,472,000 
534)535;000 
547:338,000 
614,590,000 


669,282,000 


5779%43,000 


682,292,000 
667,733,000 
655,552,000 
631,931,000 


646,766,000 


656,554,000 





614,254,000 
611,775,000 


697,644,000 
694,105,000 


719,680,000 


667,491,000 


73.233 29,000 


685,986,000 


799,175,000 





608,397,000 



























































Proportion | Proportion Average 
of - of Minimum Rate 
Companies |. £1,000,000 per Cent. of 
to Capital to |Discount Charged 

1,000,000 | 4 100,000,000 by the 
Trade. Trade. Bank of England. 
‘kar gr 3°18 43 
2°04 2°05 7% 
211° 2°39 48 
1:22 6°93 i 
0°95 16°12 23 
1°65 Sa7 5 
0°88 14°11 24 
0°89 77 34 
1:08 14°39 3 
1°33 8°78 25 
1°66 5°10 4% 
1:20 aioe 3% 
1°81 4°48 | 43 
1°85 5°52 3% 
1°78 8°00 34 
1°68 13°14 23 
1:83 13°16 25 
1-73 6°89 32 
1°44, 9°30 32 
1°68 8°06 2% 
1°86 4°15 2t 
2°27 3°28 33 
2°26 2°82 Ag 
1°93 7°16 35 
2°41 4°35 3535 
224 | 4°97 23 
2°32 4°66 232 

Bi oni ———e 

1-68 7°18 3¢ 
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Number of Banking and other Companies, with Amounts Paid-up in 1883. 


[Parliamentary Paper, C-3542. ] 





Number of Companies. 


Other Banking 




















Other 








Amount of Paid-up Capital. 








Banking \ ; 
Companies.| Companies, pia Companies. Companies. oe 

£ £ £ 
* London . 151* 7,597 | 7,748 | 50,236,696* | 362,653,087 | 412,889,783 
Edinburgh 8 657 665 4,773,800 25,539,785| 30,413,585 
Wupling..i 6t 368 374 2,175,000¢ | 20,805,707] 22,980,707 
Ls eis here nil 51 51 nil 964,999 964,999 
166 8,673 | 8,838 | 57,185,496 | 410,063,578 | 467,249,074 








* Including Foreign and Colonial Banks, National Bank (Limited), and the 


Provincial Bank of Ireland. 


+ Exclusive of the National Bank (Limited) and the Provincial Bank of 


Ireland (Limited), which are registered in London. 





There are in addition to the above the following joint stock 


banks which are not registered :— 


Chartered banks— 
Bank of England 
Ireland 
3 Scotland 
British Linen Company 
Royal Bank of Scotland 


COSCO SCC O OOOO EEE OE OTHSOT OE DOO OOOH EOE OTOESEOOOEOS HOOD 
POPC OSH ETERS OHS SEO E SESE SOSOSOOESEH ESTOS OSH DOE DHSS 


9 


OOP O OH OOOE POOL OOOH OSEHE OO HOSE HOO EOE HESESORESOHOR 


CoP OOOO eee ee Heo eerarsOOrereeOOoeseo0e8 


POCO O SOHO TOL O EEO OOOO TEDE SEH EEE EREDOOR 


Banks which are governed by 7 Geo. IV, cap. 46— 
Ashton, Staley Bridge, Hyde, and Glossop bank 
Bank of Westmoreland 
County Union Banking Company 
Ludlow and Tenbury bank 


Coes eee ee oesocee ves eeeeonssoereesosDee® 
COCO reer eeeessseseeeeere 


POPC OH POOT OOOH SEO OOOO EEE OOOOH TEHEOD 


Isle of Man Banks— 


Dumball’s Banking Company.........cscssescreeseeeees 
Isle of Man 


COCO C ror erosee ese HEeeOOOOODOE0ES 


) 


Total of unregistered banks 


Pecereoeerrorers 


y» _ Legistered banks ..sscsssssesersees 


Amount of 


Capital Paid-up. 


£ 


14,553,000 
3,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 


2,,000,000 


50,000 
25,680 
56,000 

7750 


36,904 
30,000 


22,009,334 
57,185,496 














79,194,830 


g 2 
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APPENDIX C. 





Frenou Law. 


Leading Principles of the Law of Commandite Societies par action 
of France, 24th July, 1867. 


1. Commandite societies cannot divide their capital into shares 
or coupons of shares of less than 100 frs. when their capital does 
not exceed 200,000 frs., and of less than 500 frs. when the capital 
is above that amount. 

Such societies are not held as definitively constituted till after 
the entire capital has been subscribed, and at least one-fourth of the 
amount of each share has been paid up; the subscription and the 
payment being proved by a declaration made by the manager in 
the form of a notarial act. To this declaration there must be 
annexed a list of the subscribers and the amount paid by each. 

2. Shares or coupons are not negotiable till after the fourth has 
been paid up. 

3. It may be arranged, but only if allowed by the deed, that 
shares or coupons of shares on which the half has been paid up 
may be converted into shares in favour of bearer. Whether shares 
remain nominative or be converted into shares to bearer, the 
purchaser as well as the seller of the share will remain liable for 
two years from the date of the decision to that effect for the other 
half of the amount. 

4. In cases where any shareholder does not pay cash for his 
shares, or stipulates for himself any special advantage, the members 
of the society at their first general meeting will take account of 
what he has done for the society and of the advantages he has 
reserved for himself. The society is not held as definitively consti- 
tuted till after the same has been approved, such approbation 
being confirmed at another general meeting after it has been duly 
summoned. 

The second general meeting cannot give its approval to the 
arrangement agreed to at the first, unless a printed report of the 
same was sent to every shareholder five days before the meeting is 
held. The vote is taken by the majority of shareholders present, 
but the majority present must represent a fourth of the share- 
holders, and one-fourth of the capital paid in cash. Any share- 
holder who is affected by the decision cannot vote. 

5. A council of surveillance, composed of at least three share- 
holders, must be constituted in every’ Commandite society by 
shares. ‘I'he council is nominated by the general meeting of 
shareholders held immediately after the society has been consti- 
tuted, and before any business is done. The members of such 
council are nominated for one year only, but are re-eligible. 
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6. The council must, in the first instance, see that all the 
articles of the society have been duly observed. 
7. Hvery Commandite society by shares constituted contrary 


to the requirement of the Act is null and void as regards every 


interested person, though such nullity cannot be set against third 
persons by the partners. 

8. Should the society be declared null and void, the members 
of the first council of surveillance may be held responsible, together 
with the manager, towards third parties for the cause of such 
nullity. 

9. The members of the council of surveillance do not incure 
any personal responsibility for their management of the society, 
and for the results of their acts. 

10. The members of the council of surveillance must audit the ~ 
books, and report to the society any irregularity found in the 
balance sheet, as well as their motives for opposing in any case the 
distribution of dividends. The members of the council of surveil- 
lance have power to summon a general meeting, and also to 
demand the dissolution of the society. 

11. The issue of shares in contravention with Articles 1, 2, and 
3 is punished by fines of from 500 frs. to 10,000 frs. The manager 
also may be likewise punished. 

14. The negotiation of shares for amounts less than what is 
required by Articles 1, 2, and 3, and before the fourth of the 
amount is paid up, is punishable by fines from 500 fr. to 10,000 fr. 

17. Shareholders representing the twentieth part at least of 
the capital may in the common interest authorise at their expense 
one or more agents to maintain or defend any suit by or against 
the managers of Commandite societies by shares. 


American Law. 
Limited Liability is permitted in the American States. 


In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Connecticut, and 
Vermont, the business of banking and insurance is specially 
excepted. 

The law of New York is as follows :— 

Sec. 1. Limited partnerships for the transaction of any mer- 
cantile, mechanical, or manufacturing business, or of any other 
lawful trade or business, within the State, may be formed by two 
cr more persons upon the terms, with the rights and powers, and 
subject to the conditions and liabilities herein prescribed, but the 
provisions of this title shall not be construed to authorise any 
such partnerships for the purpose of banking or making insurance. 

Sec. 2. Such partnerships may consist of one or more persons 
who shall be called general partners, and who shall be jointly and 
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severally responsible as general partners are by law; and of one 
or more persons who shall contribute, in actual cash payments, a 
specific sum as capital to the common stock, who shall be called 
special partners, and who shall not be liable for the debts of 
the partnership, beyond the fund so contributed by him or them to 
the capital. | 

Sec. 3. The general partners only shall be authorised to transact 
business for the partnership, except as provided in Sec. 17, and no 
special partner shall be authorised to sign for the partnership or to 
bind the same. } 

Secs. 4—12 refer to the filing of certificate and publication of 
the Act. 

Sec. 18. The business of the partnership shall be conducted 
under a firm in which the names of the general partners only 
shall be inserted, except that where there are two or more general 
partners, the firm name may consist of either one or more of such 
general partners, with or without the addition of the words “and 
“company,” or “and Co.;” and if the name of any special partner 
be used in such firm with his privity, he shall be deemed a general 
partner; but the said partnership shall put upon some conspicuous 
place on the outside and in front of the building in which it has 
its chief place of business some sign, on which shall be painted in 
legible English character all the names in full of all the members of 
said partnership, and in default thereof no action shall be abated 
or recouped by reason of the proof of plaintiff of the partnership 
failing to meet the allegations of his pleading as to the names and 
number of the partnership, but the pleading may be amended on 
the trial to conform to the proof in that respect without cost. 

Sec. 17. A special partner may from time to time examine into 
the state and progress of the partnership concerns, and may advise 
as to their management; he may also leave money to, and advance 
and pay money for the partnership, and may take and hold the 
notes, drafts, acceptances, and bonds of or belonging to the 
partnership as security for the repayment of such moneys and 
interest, and may use and lend his name. and credit as security for 
the partnership, in any business thereof, and shall have the same 
rights and remedies in these respects as any other creditor might 
have. He may also negotiate sales, purchases, and other business 
for the partnership, but no business so negotiated shall be binding 
upon the partnership until approved by a general partner. Hxcept- 
ing as herein mentioned, he shall not transact any business of the 
partnership, nor be employed for that purpose as agent, attorney, 
or otherwise. If he shall interfere contrary to these provisions he 
shall be deemed a general partner. 

Revised Statutes of New York, vol. 11, p. 2234 (1882). See also 
Kent’s ‘‘ Commentaries on American Law, 1873,” vol. ili, p. 34. 
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Gross Amount of Property Assessed to Income Tax on Public Companies. 
[From the Twenty-eighth Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue, 1885.] 

















Years. Quarries. Mines. Ironworks. Gasworks. Springs, &e. Waterworks. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1868-69 | 645,901 | 5,479,906 | 1,911,265 | 1,971,183 — — 
°69-70 696,617 | 5,544,099 | 2,018,564 | 2,157,274 — — 
70-71 418,929 | 5,891,961} 2,701,234 | 2,605,494 — ee 
"71-72 | 758,765 | 6,835,071] 3,140,996 | 2,667,498 -- -~ 
72-43 | - 62,885 | 7,283,193] 4,762,331 | 2,796,511 | — sa! 
"73-74 | 814,204 | 10,545,832 | 7,218,053 | 2,665,853 — _ 
"74-75 | 916,176 |14,107,990| 7,260,802 | 2,630,016 | — | 1,869,004 
75-76 952,138 | 14,614,452] 3,865,891 | 3,030,192 | 183,783 | 1,965,404 
"76-77 | 1,096,280 | 14,091,257 | 2,794,984 | 3,433,890 | 170,643 | 2,007,718 
"77-78 | 1,341,068 | 12,899,691 | 2,315,077 | 3,928,150 | 122,604 | 2,166,606 
78-79 | 1,356,280 | 10,087,679 | 1,933,813 | 3,972,685 | 117,716 | 2,227,696 
°79-80 | 1,149,753 | 7,501,485] 1,720,610 | 4,175,389 | 143,259 | 2,349,801 
80-81 925,668 | 6,666,551 | 2,178,534 | 4,505,002 | 138,784 | 2,653,144 
*81-82 | 922,808 | 6,728,243| 2,904,621 | 4,640,368 | 154,777 | 2,792,283 
82-83 879,855 | 6,783,740] 2,962,609 | 4,686,633 | 134,916 | 2,987,558 
783-84 913,888 | 7,064,806 | 3,010,725 | 4,879,470 | 138,341 | 3,008,803 
Years. Canals. iets Markers Total. eke, noe 
£ £ £ £ ied 
1868-69 ..... 714,322 | 169,476 — 10,892,053 15,964,851 
69-70 ..... 746,591 173,610 = 11,336,755 16,619,877 
70-71 ...:1 774,370 155,519 — 12,847,807 16,610,992 
VUI=72 5...) 753,324 | ppt = 13,807,791 18,400,494 
"72-73 ....| 789,629 | 167,704 aot 16,562,253 20,976,161 
"73-74 ... 7553039 182,413 — 22,181,394 2354525937 
74-75 ....| 1,007,413 | 207,340 842,110 28,840,851 25,646,552 
"75-76 ....| 2,865,465 | 203,069 674,460 | 28,844,854 24,490,379 
"76-77 ....| 3,011,612 | 192,798 672,805 27,471,987 23,656,477 
°77-78 ....| 2,993,373 | 412,816 593,715 26,768,100 23,452,906 
78-79 ....|. 3,125,022°| 509,320 621,273 23,951,484 23,192,204 
79-80 ....] 3,189,428 | 535,841 612,062 21,377,608 22,110,612 
80-81 ....) 3,196,167 525,694 601,577 21,391,121 24,250,250 
’81-82 ....| 3,392,683 | 589,855 626,877 22,702,509 27,153,682 
82-83 ....) 3,291,746 | 575,157 | 613,874 | 22,866,088 30,080,110 
83-84 ....| 3,365,126 572,185 606,516 23,559,862 





























Salt 




















: 3359351370 
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Gross Amount of Property Assessed to Income Tax —Contd. 
Railways in Railways out Foreign and Total 
Years. the of the Colonial Securities. | Public Companies, 
United Kingdom. | United Kingdom. Other Sources. Parts | and 2. 
£ £ £- £ 

1868-69 .. 19,779,589 — 3,821,852 50,458,345 
769-70 ....| 20,718,421 — 3,585,480 52,260,533 
7OH71 2.4 25,956,851 _ 5,820,239 57,235,399 
"71-72 ....) 23,129,102 — 6,318,846 61,656,233 
PioH eo kes 25,439,538 — 4,728,335 70,706,287 
73~74);.1 20,035,861 997,000 10,443,774 83,110,456 
TAIT DN 2.052 05,808 1,329,900 10,603,806 92,636,312 
"75-76 ..... 26,116,520 1,835,582 10,985,135 91,772,470 
"76-77 .. 247,995,786 1,652,380 12,036,815 92,618,445 
"77-78 ....) 28,290,611 2,200,965 11,789,878 92,502,460 
°78-79 ....] 28,958,661 2,385,263 422.26,297 90,714,003 
°79-80 .. 29,367,957 2,098,871 17,425,159 88,375,105 
780-81 .. 29,130,925 2,616,888 © th Se 5077 90,938,981 
°81-82 ...| 31,881,901 2,711,885 13,934,255 98,384,232 
?82-83 ... 3250755332 3,264,094 14,527,890 102,813,514 
83-84 ..... 33,053,298 3,377,592 15,990,099 110,316,221 




















Discussion on Proressor Leone Levi’s PAprrEr. 


Mr. Purcett (Registrar of Joint Stock Companies) expressed 
his regret that he had been unable to afford the information asked 
for by Professor Levi for the purposes of his paper, as to the 
number of companies that had become operative in each year from 
the date of the passing of the Companies’ Act of 1862. Such a 
return did not form part of the work of the registrar’s office, and 
as he had no funds at his disposal with which to remunerate the 
clerks who would need to be employed after office hours in pre- 
paring it, the information had not been given. As a matter of 
fact there were no means of ascertaining, except by the filing of 
the annual returns, what companies were still carrying on business, 
and it would not always be safe to assume that because the annual 
return was not filed the company had failed. He would like to 
call Professor Levi’s attention to the fact that limited lability was 
not fully recognised in all kinds of banking carried on by joint 
stock companies, because, by section 6 of 42 and 43 Vict., cap. 76, 
there was still unlimited liability as to bank notes. With regard 
to recent legislation affecting joint stock companies, it might 
be interesting to mention that under the powers conferred by the 
Act of 1880, 5,650 defunct companies had been struck off the 
register, the list now being clear of all such concerns down to 
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the year 1879. The efect of that Act had also been to make com- 


panies in working order more careful to send in regularly their 
annual returns and other documents required to be remitted to~ 
the registrar. He thought the author of the paper was right in 
his opinion that no good effect would result in the direction of the 
prevention of bogus companies from an increase in the registration 
fees, unless indeed the charges were made so high as to become 
prohibitive except to very wealthy combinations. With regard to 
the foreign laws relating to companies referred to by Professor 
Levi, he thought that the absolute inoperativeness of the Act of 
1867, in the way of making the liability of directors and managers 
unlimited, proved that the special form of company favoured by 
Professor Levi would not answer in this country. It might be 
said that the permissive character of the Hnglish law had had 
something to do with that result, but to his mind it did not account 
for the absolute refusal on the part of many thousands of com- 
panies to adopt the provision as to unlimited liability contained in 
that Act. He believed that the true explanation would be found in 
the antipathy of the people of this country to official restraints or 
to any interference with the management of their own affairs. If, 
however, the present law should be altered in the direction of 
requiring the directors of companies to accept unlimited lability, the 
result would be that men of wealth would refuse to join such under- 
takings, whilst the men of straw, who would not of course have any 
fear of unlimited liability, would acquire the monopoly of manage- 
ment. With regard to the classification of companies, he thought 
it might be done in future, but to classify all the institutions that 
had been formed in the past would entail immense labour and 
considerable expense. At present he was obliged to supply the 
return of joint stock companies in the form ordered by the House 
of Commons, and had no option whatever in the matter, as 
Professor Levi seemed to imagine. The author had stated that it 
had never been contemplated that many of the smaller companies 
should come under the Act, but it was doubtful whether such 
ventures as clubs, public baths, hotels, &c., would have been 
entered upon at all but for the Act. There were very few private 
companies indeed which did not after a time place their shares in 
the market, principally owing to the death of large holders. In 
reference to the reforms in the law on joint stock companies, he 
thought his official position precluded him from entering upon 
their discussion. 


Mr. T. H. Enuiorr said he gathered from the paper that 
Professor Levi was of opinion that the limited liability Acts had 
been exceedingly favourable to the development of the commerce 
of this country, but he (Mr. Elliott) did not think that opinion 
would be largely shared by others without some modification. It 
would be remembered that many of the commercial crises which 
had marked the present century had been caused by an abnormal 
development of joint stock trading in one form or another. Those 
who had had the opportunity of listening to the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade could not but have 
been struck with the large number of witnesses from all parts of 
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the country, and especially from Lancashire and Northumberland, 
who had expressed the opinion that the limited lability Acts were 
in some degree prejudicial to the commerce of the country; and 
the conclusion he had arrived at from a study of that evidence was 
that there was a tendency in the case of companies formed under 
those Acts to indulge in more or less irresponsible trading, and to 
stimulate production beyond its proper hmits. Such companies in 
some cases exercised borrowing powers to excess, and when only a 
small proportion of capital was paid up, proceeded to raise money 
by loans and debentures of various kinds to an undue extent. He 
thought it would be wise to restrict them, as in the case of railways, 
to borrowing on debentures only in some definite proportion to the 
paid up capital. It was a remarkable fact that two of the great 
industries which had been specially depressed, the shipping trade 
and the cotton spinning industry, were those in which special 
facilities had presented themselves for the formation of joint stock 
companies, with the result that in each case over production had 
ensued. One of the remedies suggested was the publication by 
the companies of their balance sheets; but he was inclined to think 
that the only result of that would be the discovery a little earlier 
on the part of those who had invested in them that the concerns 
with which they were connected were in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, whilst to stop their formation altogether, except where some 
government department was satisfied with the conditions under 
which the company was floated, would savour too much of paternal 
government. He thought one means by which such companies 
might be prevented from attaining unreasonable limits might be by 
the imposition of a small special tax on their capital, as some 
equivalent for the special advantages under which the State: per- 
mitted them to carry on their operations. Such a tax might fairly 
be used to reduce the income tax paid by individual traders, who 
did not carry on business under the same privileged conditions. 
An impost of 2s. 6d. per cent. upon the capital invested in joint 
stock companies would yield sufficient to relieve income tax payers 
to the extent of one penny in the pound, and this would place the 
individual trader on a more equal footing with such organisations. 
The man who in his business felt that his responsibility extended 
to the whole amount of his property, was he for whom the State 
ought to have an especial regard, and great care should be taken 
to prevent such a trader from being handicapped by undue compe- 
tition on the part of those to whom failure was not a matter of 
such momentous concern. 


Mr. Ernest CiarKxe regretted that Professor Levi had not 
referred in greater detail to the reforms required in joint stock 
companies’ law. His first recommendation was a better system of 
registration. It was generally felt that the information now 
obtainable from Somerset House was insufficient and unsatisfactory. 
If undertakings chose to avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
by the Companies Acts, there was no valid reason why they should 
not be called upon to send their balance sheets as well as their lists 
of shareholders to the central office. Such balance sheets should 
be in an appointed form, according to the class of company 
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concerned. More stringent supervision should moreover be exercised 
by the authorities over the returns that were now sent in. At 
present everything was left to the common informer, a very 
undesirable profession, and one with which few people care to be 
associated. He should have been very glad if Professor Levi had 
found time to go into the question of cycles of company formation, 
t.e.. What might be called company manias, such as the flood at 
different periods of sewage, asphalte, Indian gold mine, and electric 
lighting companies, and more recently the conversion of all sorts of 
private undertakings into joint stock companies. If Government 
would clothe the Board of Trade authorities with larger powers 
over these companies, it would be a great benefit to everybody, 
because there could be no doubt that people were deluded by the 
specious arguments of promoters, while the preparation of prospec- 
tuses had become quite a service. Amongst the practical points 
which weresuggested to him by a necessary hasty perusal of the paper 
were the following: The question of allotment of shares ought 
to be legislatively attended to. When a company was a success, 
the directors allotted shares to their friends, but when it failed and 
all the capital was not subscribed, applicants for shares were 
foisted with the full amount applied for. Hither there should be a 
fixed limit appointed by law, as the minimum proportion of the 
capital which must be subscribed for before the company could go 
to allotment; or, which would be better, companies should be 
compelled to state on their prospectuses the proportion under 
which they did not intend to allot. He also suggested whether 
limited companies might not be compelled to deposit a certain sum 
as security for the carrying out of their undertaking, as was done 
in the case of railways and tramways. The small shares of 1/. each, 
which were now so much in vogue, were very troublesome, and 
were difficult to deal in without disproportionate loss to the buyer 
or seller. Theauthor stated thatin France the shares of sociétés en 
commandite could not be less than 4/. where the capital did not 
exceed 8,o00/., nor less than 20/. where the capital exceeded that 
amount. The historic English share was of tol., and he thought | 
they might fairly say that there should be no share of a less 
denomination than 5/. Referring to what Mr. Elliott had said as 
to borrowing powers, he (Mr. Clarke) saw no objection to a company 
in general meeting borrowing as much as they liked; what he 
objected to was that the directors should borrow unrestrictedly. 
Many articles of association contained clauses giving almost absolute 
powers in this respect to the directors. Thatshould be impossible, 
and a general meeting should always be called when borrowing 
powers beyond a certain amount were proposed to be exercised. 
The unlimited liability of directors was authorised by the Act of 
1867, but he did not see the difficulty which Mr. Purcell seemed to 
imagine would follow the adoption of that practice. No doubt 
such companies would have to be ear marked in some way. 
Probably in the future of joint stock companies’ enterprise there 
would be different kinds of companies, with various kinds of 
liability, and in that case they might fairly have those societies 
en commandite which Professor Levi described, and which he 
had also favoured in his paper of 1870. 
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Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavt thought that the adoption of the 
French system referred to by Professor Levi of unlimited liability 
for directors of limited undertakings, while raising the standard of 
the directorship, would seriously interfere with the supply of 
directors. He was sorry he could not agree with Professor Levi 
as to the non-limitation of borrowing powers. The rule imposing 
a limitation was he thought a very wholesome one; many people 
did not distinguish between a debenture and a mortgage debenture, 
and all companies ought to have a limit to their borrowing to the 
extent of the uncalled capital, otherwise a limited company so 
called would be practically unlimited, and debenture holders would 
really have no security but the credit of the company. He 
regretted that for reasons stated Professor Levi had been unable 
to get the information necessary to enable him to set out in 
tabulated form the authorised nominal capital, the capital offered, 
and the cash deposited or subscribed in respect of each company 
as registered from year to year up to 1885, as a return of that kind 
would be exceedingly useful. In 1882 the authorised capital of 
the companies registered during the year was 91,600,0co/. In 
1884 the nominal capital for the 120 companies then registered 
was 36 million £, and of that the capital offered to the public was 
25 million £, and the cash deposited was 6,900,000l., or 28 per cent. 
In 1885 there were 95 companies registered with a nominal 
capital of 20,377,000/.; the capital offered being 15,169,000/. and 
the cash deposited 5,994,000/., or 39 per cent.; showing thatin 1885 
with a smaller number of companies there was a larger percentage 
of cash deposited than in 1884. Analysing the 120 companies of 
1884, he found that the private undertakings, industrial, and 
invention companies were 31 per cent. of the whole, the remainder 
consisting of land and finance, produce, railways, omnibus, tram- 
ways, hotel, mining, cattle ranche, harbour, pier, docks, insurance, 
banks, gas, and water works. ‘Similarly in 1885, ofthe 6 5 
companies, 50 per cent. consisted of private undertakings, indus- 
trial, and invention companies, the remainder being of a lke 
category to those registered in 1884. The reasons generally why 
private undertakings were converted into public companies were 
first from want of success as private undertakings, and the 
consequent desire to transfer to the public the burden borne by the 
partners; second in order to provide new capital to replace that 
withdrawn in consequence of death or retirement of the senior 
partners ; and third, to enable such undertakings, if successful, to 
extend their operations, when they found it impossible to secure 
privately sufficient capital for the purpose. Attention has been 
called by a previous speaker to the mania which at times existed 
for the establishment of certain kinds of companies. This was 
quite true, and as an instance he might cite that of cattle ranche 
companies, the demand for which had recently sensibly declined, 
there being only four registered in 1884, and two in 1885. Many 
such undertakings now returned no dividends to their shar eholders, 
the maximum paid being 10 per cent. according to recent records 
on the Edinburgh Stock Exchange, where some years ago they were 
much run after. On the question of reform, while agreeing with 
the suggestions of Professor Levi, he thought something ought also 
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‘to be done whereby the prospectuses should be so supervised as not 

to go before the public containing statements which were apparently 
facts but which were in reality not so. It. was quite a common 
thing for the names of selected companies to be quoted in a 
prospectus as being successful which did a business not analogous 
to that proposed in it. The recent increase in bank deposits was 
due in great measure to the slackness of trade. When trade. 
revived there would be a withdrawal of bank deposits, and the 
money would pass into its more legitimate channel for trade 
purposes. While the long wished for improvement in trade had 
been long delayed, the reasons for this being so were to be found in 
the facts, that the last winter had been unduly prolonged, that the 
state of political affairs both at home and abroad, and the strikes 
in America as well as in Hurope had induced a want of confidence 
amongst traders generally, notwithstanding the low level of prices, 
to purchase beyond their immediate wants. 


Mr. W. Leitch Bernard (Barrister-at-Law) concurred in the 
observations made by other speakers as to the objections to 
reforming the existing law of companies in the direction suggested 
generally by the paper read by Professor Levi, inasmuch as most 
of the questions raised were fully considered by a parliamentary 
committee, which sat so far back as 1867, to consider the question 
of legislation in connection with joint stock companies; and it is 
believed that the Companies Act of 1867, subsequently passed, 
remedied all objections that could properly be legislated on, save 
and except the position of banking companies, which has been 
dealt with by later Acts. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
recently in the abandoned Shipping Bill to make the lability of 
shareholders in shipping companies unlimited, but the general 
impression in commercial circles, as far as he understood the 
matter, was that it would be a great mistake to put any further 
restrictions on companies, as thereby trade would suffer, and the 
public as a rule knew how to take care of their own interests 
without State interference. Of course much might be done in 
connection with the proposal to consolidate the law of partnership 
and the law of joint stock companies, as owing to the existing 
state of the law of partnership, many trading undertakings were 
turned into limited companies because it was impossible to induce 
capitalists to become limited partners therein. It is well known 
that the tendency of the present age is combination, and in 
many businesses it is impossible to realise remunerative profits 
on the old fashioned basis, owing to the improvements in machinery 
and other causes which involve an outlay of capital quite beyond 
the reach of many small though long established manufacturers. 
It was a matter of regret that Professor Levi had not said some- 
thing in his paper about the law on those subjects in the United 
States, as then the members would have been able to have formed 
@ more accurate opinion as to what ought to be done with regard 
to them in this country. In America any number of persons from 
two upwards could associate themselves together in partnership 
and be limited in their hability to a fixed amount, but he was 
sorry to say such a state of things did not exist in this country. 
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As to restricting joint stock companies in their borrowing in the 
same way as railway companies, he thought it would be difficult 
to make a general law which should be applicable to all companies. 
He also thought it would be an advantage if the returns of com- 
panies were drawn up somewhat in the same way as those supplied 
by friendly societies, showing the amount of subscribed capital, 
debentures, profit and loss, and so forth, because then there would 
be very little difficulty in getting at the exact figures, and the 
Registrar of joint stock companies would then be in a position to 
make a return to Parliament annually of the position of each 
company. The returns at present furnished dealt only with new 
companies registered in each calendar year, and it would be a 
great advantage if those returns included particulars of all com- 
panies in existence at the time the return was prepared. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitron pointed out that so many subdivisions 
of industry were carried out by joint stock enterprise, that no 
comparison could be made between the capital embarked in them 
and the aggregate of imports and exports, to which that of the 
home trade should be added. It should also be remembered that 
the large profits of banks, assurance companies, and the like, 
though calculated on the “ paid up capital,’ were largely earned 
by savings accumulated under the name of ‘‘reserved funds ”’ or 
undivided profits. He thought that unlimited companies had been 
unduly blamed as leading to excessive competition. Going back 
in the history of trade, complaints of depression were to be found 
periodically in even greater degree long before the principle of 
limited liability was admitted. If directors were subjected to 
special and arbitrary penalties, no one with either money or 
character to lose would be found to undertake the office. Joint 
stock companies might roughly be divided into two classes. Those 
which, as Adam Smith pointed out, could be carried on under 
comparatively certain rules, such as banking and assurance com- 
panies and the like; and those, on the other hand, such as mines 
and pioneering enterprises, which were exposed to special risks, 
which might advantageously be restricted by “limited lability.” 
He demurred also to the assumption often made, that the interest 
of creditors was solely and exclusively to be ‘considered. The 
injury done to large branches of commerce by spurious trading 
had, in some well-known cases, been increased and maintained by 
credit accorded solely on the unlimited liability of shareholders 
which would otherwise have been withheld from the defaulters as 
known to be recklessly overtrading by those conversant with the 
branches of commerce which so unfairly suffered from their 
malpractices. He entirely approved, however, of all legislation 
which would secure due registration and full investigation into the 
affairs of joint stock companies, but shareholders must not be led 
to trust to the law to save themselves from their own indiscretion. 


Mr. Joun Cotus said Professor Levi had stated that there were 
twenty-seven telegraph companies with a capital of 3,300,000/., but 
he (Mr. Coles) was acquainted with one whose capital exceeded 
that amount. He should like to know whether the insurance 
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societies referred to in the paper were fire or life or marine 
societies. Perhaps if the author had given a larger number than 
eight companies he would have given a better sample of the 
return, or if he had confined himself to a particular class of 
companies he would have been better able to judge of it than by 
taking the word “ insurance.” 


The Presipenr said it would perhaps interest the members to 
know what was the view taken upon this subject by the Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress which met at Budapest in 1877. At 
the Hague the request was made to Professor Engel, the then head 
ot the Prussian Statistical Bureau, to prepare a statement as to 
the joint stock companies of the several countries of Europe. 
He undertook the task, but at Budapest he reported that he had 
found it impossible to collect the information in a shape that 
would enable him to bring it before the congress, although he had 
a small library of documents which he had collected from the 
different countries. He requested that the question should again 
be brought before the congress, and accordingly two of the 
sections, the one of “ Justice”’ and the one of ‘‘ Commerce,” united 
for that purpose, and reported to the congress to the effect that 
it was desirable that in each country every joint stock company 
should report to the statistical bureau of the country a statement 
of every fact relating to such company from the commencement of 
its existence; that all papers, that was to say prospectuses, 
containing facts relating to its formation, capital, allotment, calls, 
balance sheets, circulars, and every printed paper affecting the 
concerns of the company, should be forwarded to the registrar’s 
office, and that from this information the registrar or the 
statistical bureau should prepare an analysis, and publish 
annually for the benefit of the country the essential points 
relating to the condition of the several companies, so that in fact 
information which was now partially given here by stock brokers 
and others, should be given fully and largely to the public on the 
responsibility of the Government. The congress assembled at 
Budapest adopted those resolutions, and considered that it was 
advisable that this practice should be universally adopted. Mr. 
Ernest Clarke had referred to the fluctuations in the formation of 
these companies, and to the singular characters that they took at 
different times. He (the President) was sure that if Mr. Clarke 
would furnish a paper on the subject it would be very full of 
interest, and would contain considerable instruction. The only 
other point that he would notice was, that to throw upon the 
registrar the responsibility of refusing to register all doubtful or 
unauthenticated facts was an impossibility ; it was a thing that no 
public office could undertake, and a thing that the English public 
would not submit to. 


Professor Levi, in reply, said he wished to thank those gentle- 
men who had contributed by their various suggestions quite as 
much and more than he had himself been able to contribute to the 
discussion on this important subject, but one or two points would 
require to be referred to. Mr. Purcell had stated that though 
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limited liability was introduced for banking, lability on bank notes 
was still unlimited, but except as bank notes banking companies 
were now formed on the principle of limited hability. He also 
stated that good results had arisen from the power given by the 
Act of 1880 in striking out those companies that had not made 
returns ; but he had not yet published any facts from 1880 to 1885 
showing those results, so that the public were quite ignorant of the 
number struck out. He did not think that the imposing of 
unlimited liability on directors of companies could at all be con- 
sidered in the light of paternal legislation; it was simply a question 
of law, of morals, and of practical business. It was not protecting 
anyone, but only provided that those who had the direction of 
business, and initiated certain enterprises, ought to be more 
responsible than those who were outside and took no part in the 
transactions of the firm. Mr. Hlliott had quoted opinions from 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns, as to over production 
caused by limited liability companies, but it must be remembered 
that if they had contributed to over production, they had also 
largely extended business of a legitimate character, and had offered 
greater facilities for small investments than had previously existed. 
The advantages conferred by hmited liability companies must be 
put against the disadvantages which had arisen from them. He 
should have been glad to have expanded on the remedies suggested 
on the present state of the law, but it was not possible in a paper 
to enter into details. He did not approve of papers read before 
that Society having the character or length of books. What they 
wanted was to get a large number of opinions from the members. 
On the consolidation of the law of partnership, a Bill was brought 
before Parliament in 1880, by Messrs. Whitwell, Norwood, and 
Mackintosh, and Lewis Fry, under the auspices of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, combining the statute law with some of 
the principles of common law, upon somewhat a similar basis as the 
new law on bills of exchequer. That Bill was withdrawn, but 
he hoped that sooner or later it would be brought in again. In 
1884 a Companies Acts Consolidation Bill was brought in by 
Mr. Monck, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Henry H. Fowler, but that 
also was withdrawn. ‘There were several Acts in force on joint 
stock companies, and it would be a great advantage if those Acts 
were consolidated and brought into shape, removing clauses that 
had been altered or affected by subsequent statutes. He should 
certainly take advantage of the suggestion of including in his 
paper some particulars of the law of the United States. It was 
however based almost entirely upon the French law, and there was 
no great difference between them. Reference had been made to 
the smallness of capital stated as pertaining to some classes of 
companies. What he (Professor Levi) had been dealing with was 
the paid up capital and not the nominal capital; the paid up 
capital was considerably less in all cases. He hoped the Council 
of the Society would send a communication to the Board of Trade 
recommending the production of a classified annual return of joint 
stock companies, and that some members would move for the same 
in the House of Commons. 
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Ir may be within the recollection of those who were Fellows of 
this Society ten years since, or who have followed the numerous 
papers and discussions which have since then so largely occupied 
its meetings, that about that time in the concluding paragraph of 
a paper I had then the honour of reading, this remark occurred : 
‘*.T firmly believe that Britain [in its trading relations| now stands 
*‘ tottering on the eminence to which she has attained, and that it 
‘“‘rests entirely with her sons whether a further rise or a rapid fall 
‘isto mark her future history.”* Some three years previously I 
had written elsewhere: “The conclusions to be drawn from the 
‘* facts disclosed in these [ Board of Trade] returns, when viewed 
“in connection with the diminution in our exports, which has 
‘¢ been for some time slowly advancing, are by no means consolatory 
‘“‘ or reassuring,’ + and “thus far there appears nothing to remove 


.“ the impression, that an extending importation of articles to be con- 


** sumed as food, unaccompanied by an increased exportation of our 
‘own produce and manusactures, cannot be a satisfactory condition 
“of trade.” + 

The first auhted of these sentences drew from Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
speaking as President of our Society, in June, 1878, ‘‘I think the 
*‘ credit is due to Mr. Bourne for having first called attention to 
‘‘ this phenomenon [the great and growing difference between the 


* Journal, March, 1877, vol. xlii; and ‘ Trade, Population, and Food,” Bell 
and Sons, 1880. 


t “ Lloyd’s List,” 30th July, 1873. t Ibid., 26th January, 1874, 
VOL, XLIX. PART II. T 
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‘value of the imports and exports of this country], in a paper 
‘‘ which he read last year. Though I do not share the gloomy 
‘conclusions which Mr. Bourne draws from these figures, yet I 
“think they are well worthy of consideration, and require an 
‘“‘ explanation.” During the intervening years between then and 
now, there has been no lack of consideration given to this pheno- 
menon, but without bringing forward any such explanation as 
would commend general acceptance; and there seems yet to be 
room for the investigation of any materials which may either 
disclose the course of subsequent events, or suggest any factor of 
importance in producing the present condition of our trade. It is 
with no intention of reopening a discussion upon the much vexed 
question of the ‘‘ Preponderance of Imports over Exports” that I 
again venture to occupy the attention of the Society during another 
evening, but in the belief that the subject which forms the title of 
this paper, that is, the fiscal arrangements of other countries, 1s one 
which necessarily has great influence primarily on the extent of our 
exports, and secondarily on that of our imports. Together these 
form the greater portion of that trade, the deplorable depreciation 
of which can no longer be denied, and from which no recovery, or 
opening through which it is to come, has yet been made apparent. 
The question presented for discussion, or rather for inquiry, is the 
effect of these regulations upon the countries between whom the 
commerce of the world is carried on, and consequently upon their 
capacity or disposition to become or continue to be our customers. 
To show the progress and present condition of our. own trade in 
comparison with that of other nations: The first of the following 
tables gives the values set forth in the annual statements of our 
own trade for the last fifteen years in its several branches of 
imports, re-exports of imported goods, and exports of British 
produce and manufacture; together with the difference between 
the imports remaining here, and the exports on which our own 
producing or manufacturing industry has been employed. The 
year 1871 has been chosen because in that year an altered mode of 
obtaining the value of our imports took place, which may possibly 
affect the accuracy of a comparison with former years, and a column 
showing the population of the United Kingdom has been added ; 
since it is the relation of these figures to the numbers who have 
to be fed and to be employed in procuring that food, together with 
other necessaries or luxuries, and in the acquisition of wealth, which 
forms so important a feature in our natural welfare. These figures, 
together with those that follow, analysing the fluctuations in 
volume and value, will tell in some degree whether the “ gloomy 
conclusions,” as they were then thought, have or have not been 
realised by subsequent events. 
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I.—Progress of Trade of United Kingdom. 


TABLE I.—Showing the Total Imports, Re-Exports of Foreign and Colonial 
Goods, and Exports of British and Irish Produce, with the Net Difference, 
and the Population of the United Kingdom for the Fears 1871-85, 


{In million £ to two decimals.] 
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LSSO Gr ..s. 411°23 63°35 2.23°06 124°82 34°47 
GOL eck, 397°02 63°06 23402 - 99°94 3400 ta 
is ee ee 413°02 65:19 241°47 106°36 35°29 
os pee ie 426°89 65°64 239°80 121°45 35°61 
PBA Shi. 390°02 62°94 233508 94°05 35°96 
relied 273183 57°90 213°O3 102°90 36°33 
Average... 380°96 59°23 | 224°39 | 97°34 33°85 


(a.) Decline in Value. 


It is thus clearly shown that the value in each branch of our 
trading operations is now lower than it has been at any time since 
1879, when the population by whom, or for whose benefit they are 
carried on, numbered 2°17 millions less than at present. They are 
likewise below those of the average of the fifteen years included 
in the table. Last year the net imports averaged 8°71/., per head, 
and the exports 5°86/.; for the whole period, imports 9°62/. and 
exports 6°711.; the highest amounts ever reached were in 1883, for 
imports 1o°14/., and 8:os/. for exports in 1872. 

It would however be useless to deem the foregoing figures as 
truly representing the progress of our trade with foreign countries 
and our colonies, without some attempt to show in what degree the 
values were representative of alterations in the bulk of goods 
imported or exported, and of variations in the prices at which they 
have been bought or sold; I have therefore reproduced in brief 
the results of lengthened investigations which have from time to 
time appeared elsewhere. The method pursued has been each year 
to calculate the quantities of each article shown in the official 


trade returns at the prices of some previous year, and assuming 
T 2 ; 
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that the values of those not shown by quantity would have varied 
in the same ratio as those which are so shown, to take the total 
thus arrived at as indicative of the bulk of the later year in com- 
parison with the former. Having thus reduced the altered volume 
into terms of money, it becomes evident that any further divergence 
between the values of the two years must have been due to the 
prices having differed. This method of estimation, applied to a 
portion of the trade in 1873, led to the earliest of the remarks 
quoted in the beginning of this paper. It was used in the © 
“Hconomist ” of 2/th July, 1878, to compare the imports and 
exports of 1877 with those of 1872, and has been continued in that 
Journal for each succeeding year. A similar process of calculation 
was adopted by Mr. Giffen in the Board of Trade tables published 
in 1879, and at intervals since that. 

In the following table 1872 is the first year so dealt with, by 
bringing it into comparison with 1877, and thence onwards each 
year is compared with its predecessor, thus showing the periodical 
variations in both quantity and price, and furnishing a record of 
progress from 1872-85. It will be noted that 1880, the year 
following that of the greatest depression, until recent ones, is 
marked by an increase on every line, while the last two years, with 
trifling exceptions, show minus amounts throughout. The successive 
yearly additions and deductions bring the information onwards to 
the end of last year; since when there has been a further fall in 
each branch. 


Tasie II.—Showing the Value of all Imports and of Exports of British 
and Irish Produce, with the subsequent additions or otherwise, distin- 
gushing the Amounts Due to Variations in Quantities and in Prices. 


(In million £ to two decimals.] 
































Imports. British and Irish Exports. 

Value. Quantity. Price. Value. Quantity. Price. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

ihc y eM bedt 35469 mit wih 256°26 nis yh 
AG Tks eee + 89°73 | + 57°05 |— 17°32 | — 57°37 | — 11°94 | — 45°43 
OMe — 25°65 | — 2°28 |— 2337] — 604 | — 1479 |— 425 
479 aint Oe — 578 | + 11°68 |—1746] — 1°32 | + 10718 | — 11°50 
OOO ieceane ose + 48°24 | + 28°13 |+ 20°11 [ + 31°53 + 23°55 |+ 7:98 
BL SL — 1421 | — 11°70 |— 2°51] + 10°96 + 33°81 | — 22°85 
PBB im wate +1600 | +te2tar |—- 5211 + 7:45.) 4+ 14:67 | — 7:12 
Hoa iat acing. + 18°87 | + 24°09 |-- 10:22] — 1:67 | + 3%49|— 516 
Bai Las — 36°87 | — 925754 |— 11°33 | — 677 | + 274 /)— 951 
SBS alestteeed — 1619 | + 5°65 |— 21:84] — 2000 | — 9:04 |] — 10:96 











Total, 1885..| 73°83 |. +108'29 |— 89:15 | 21303 | + 65:57 | —108°80 
DESDE EL ETI FEO DOE EEDA SE ELE SELES OT EI EB ELIE AT EEE EOE EDEL EE LEI RSS EES 
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(s.) Increase in Volume. 


The result of these figures is to show that whilst in the 
fourteen years we have increased the volume of our imports by 
108°29 millions, or 31 per cent. on 354°69/., the value in 1872, we 
have obtained them at a diminished price of 89°15/., or 25 per cent. 


‘The exports of our own manufactures have in like manner increased 


by 65°572., 26 per cent., on 256°26/., the value in 1872, for which we 
have received less by 108°80/., or 42 per cent.; the difference 
between our saving in price on the one and the loss on the other 
being to our disadvantage. 

It thus appears that in the first of these years we had exports 
to the amount of 256 millions to set against net imports of 296 mil- 
lions, whilst in the last there was but 213 millions as against 
316 millions, or an increase of difference between the two from 
40 millions to 103 millions, of which 43 millions may be ascribed 
to the extra quantities imported contrasted with those exported, 
and 20 millions to the deficiency in the prices received over those 
paid. With regard to these values, it must always be remembered 
that both are taken on the goods as they stand in our harbours; 
eonsequently the imports have paid the costs of transit, which 
have yet to be added to the exports. This, after the most elaborate 
investigation, I estimated to be equal to 11 per cent. off the import 
value; and this has been since then reiterated by the Cobden Club, 
but whether as the result of independent inquiry, or adopted on my 
authority, I have not been able to ascertain. I should be glad to 
think it was the former, but-fear it must be the latter, for exactly 
the same data on which I worked was certainly never in the hands 
of any other writer, and the margin of possible error is too wide 
for any two persons to have fixed upon an odd sum like t1 per 
cent. It often happens too that the movements of bullion may 
account for some part of the balance, but these at the two periods 
were not such as to produce other than an insignificant effect. Nor 
can the rates of freight, low as they were last year, count for more 
than 5 millions, if for so much. It follows therefore that in the 
interval the nation has either increased the sources, other than by 
exchange, from whence to earn or pay for the excess of imports to 
the extent of at least between 60 millions and 70 millions, or has 
fallen off in its powers of profitable exchange. If the former were 
the true solution, should we not be rejoicing in trade expansion? Is 
not the depression over which we are mourning a proof that the 
latter explanation is the true one? Is not the influence of foreign 
and colonial tariffs on prices a very probable factor in thus affecting 
trade ? 

It has seemed necessary, at the expense of occupying much 
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space, thus to set forth the conditions and progress of our trade in 
recent years, both as laying the groundwork of the proposed 
investigation, and also placing on record for comparison in future 
years the results of the very elaborate calculations that have been 
made. To give a further insight into the classes of goods within 
which the changes have taken place, the following table (III) 
roughly divides the imports into those which supply the food for 
consumption, and those which furnish our industries in the two 
great branches of textile and metallic manufacture; likewise certain 
articles wholly or partially manufactured; and a considerable 
number which it is difficult to define other than as miscellaneous, 
though there has been much labour bestowed on many of these. 
A somewhat corresponding division of our exports follows. With 
regard to both these tables, it is necessary to point out that 
excepting in the last two years a portion only of the goods are 
shown. An alteration in the classification of the official returns 
rendered the whole possible in 1884; previously it was confined to 
specified articles. These however embraced the chief of those 
relating to our textiles and metals. Neither, though the amounts 
given as variations of quantity and price are correct, do the totals 
always agree with the alterations these produce on the total of 
the year, because of corrections introduced in the official tables 
from time to time on the final making up of the accounts for each 
year after these computations had been made. These discrepancies 
are trifling if we except 1884, when the transition took place 
which served to swell each total, especially those of LEE: 
and miscellaneous. 
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Taste ITI.—Showing the Gross Importations into United Kingdom from 
1872 to 1885, divided into Classes, with the Increases or Decreases in 
each for Quantity and Price. 


{In million £ to two decimals.] 








Materials. 
Year and Variations. pee Manufactured. | Miscellaneous. 
for Food. For 
Textile, | For Metal. 
18721. £283°28 * on. 147°33 91°13 Pay: bies 32°44 
Quantity ....) + 34:06 J+ 137 |+ 6°89 sade + 6°89 
Price soy cet. + 2°38 |—17°38 |— 5°66 en + 0°26 
TSU lage 3Ul 89 .<tsec 183°77 74°92 13°61 ie 39°59 
Quantity ...) + 3°58 [— 2°50 |+ 0°32 == 0°05) sil =63 09 
PHICE 2 ocsdescsen, S15 745 or 8 See le si gaa lie = O12 =) 3°46 
DATS 25205 Ol.0- 172°67 70°43 eee | 6°70 31°92 
Quantity ....) + 11°34 [+ 5°02 |+ o°54 + 0°75 — 3°73 
DECOy anes sire TOTOAL I. 234. 1 84 — 0°34 = 1°46 
1879. £293°89........ 173°97 rE ae! 12°98 | - alls 26°72 
Quantity s.... 4-523 [+ 7'22.|+ 3705 + 2°00 + 5°45 
PPICO Loaves e800 1 O90. One ah eh 2 a0 3°52 
1860275333726. cro 187°20 84°23 16°90 9°23 35°69 
Quantity ....-- ~6°83 I= 0°40 |= .o7o8 — 1°32 — 1°18 
Pricé e257 + 032. [-— 079 |— 1°06 + 0:20 — 077 
RSS Le 32.05 37. eae. 180°69 83°04 15°79 811 § 3°94. 
fo “Quantity. + ©8t iF G62 i+ 50 + 0°50 + 7°60 
Prices... cssss5. — O82 °|— 3'35.-\.4- 0f26 + 0°05 mai is) 
| Rate VRE oS YO) (oo 181°79 86°30 17°95 8°66 40°40 
Quantity ..| + 19°65 |— 0°99 1+ 0°68 + 0°53 + 2°21 
PLCS ses — 739 |- 197 |-— 077 — 031 — 080 
1883. £346594:.--00-«. 194°05 83°34 17°86 8°88 41°81 
Quantity-a..4)— 15°92 (4 2°02, ea oa + 317 — 0°76 
Prices: 2. — 16°21 J— 0°55 |— 1°30 — 2°86 — 3°93 
1884. £389°77...... 174°27 86°30 | 16°81 57-12 A524 
Quantity ....) + 12°52 [— 10°09 |+ 1°25 + 1:89 + o'c8 
ExiCirah tancn — 13°54 [— 2°56 |— 1°77 — 1°85 — 1°86 
ESBS POL 373°8 Fo Wage 73°65 16°29 57°16 54°00 


* The whole of the articles not classified until 1883. 





(c.) Decrease in Prices. 


These tables, together with those that have gone before, exhibit 
just those results which we are prepared to expect from the 
combined effects of our own tariff and those of other nations, 
taken in conjunction with the continual increase of our population. 
Our own, placing no restriction upon the gathering supplies from 
all quarters of the globe, permits of increasing importations of all 
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TABLE IV.—Showing Exports of British and Irish Produce from ie to 
1885, with Variations for Quantity and Price. 


(In million £ to two decimals.] 























Year and Variations. rege oh Metal. | Miscellaneous. Sane 
MB7B, L190 0°85 ssncaese * 131°58 51°51 8°76 42°10 
Quantity .... ce OO Lt Olay Zt 02 — 3°25 

PICORL cs ocess hats — 25:12 |— 12°76 — 131 — 2°22 

DSPs. IA 2 30 tasers: % 100°55 P2134 9°47 36°63 
Quantity .... ae — 1°67 |— 0°30 — 0°38 + 076 

BCG arteerce oes — 270 |— 2°15 — 0°46 — 1°61 

1878, °133"46..-25 98°65 29°89 9°92 39°56 
Quantity .... + 252 1+ -2548 +. 0°79 t-/ - 4°39 

Price esc: — 6:15 |— 2:63 — 1°30 — 1°46 

1879. £13617... « 96-02 | 3074] 9°41 40°69 
Quantity . ti IS 7 ene 2kOO + 1:43 + 0°38 

CEUCO A peneeseee + 3°08 |+ 3°26 — O11 + 1°35 

1880. £160°70........ * 10897 | 41°00 10°73 42°42 
| Quantity .... + 920 |+ 3°65 — 031 +0124 
PPIGO hes occees — 456 |— 3°70 — 021 — O81 

ISS. £16407 tacs..: * 113°61 40°95 10°21 42°61 
Quantity .. = OSs 3856 + 0°50 + 2°95 
TICS ee ae — 164]+ tr'1o + 0°01 — o74 

1882. £167°31....... * 110°95 | 45°64 10°72 44°82 
Quantity ... oe + 3°03 |— oss + 1:04 + 1'os 
PTICE ihe ccet, ee — 347 |— 1°21 — 0°44 — 211 

1883. £165°72...... * 110°52 | 43°88 11°32 43°76 
Quantity . +O Gy fo) te 200 |= O42 + 0°43 — 0°88 

IPTICOs aie — 083 |— 459 |— . 3°50 .— 0°69 mate ka 

TSB4, (£2 32°98 cn. 10°46 12486 71°gt 25°70 62°44 
Quantity — o49 |— 317 |— 3°94 — 144 — 2°33 
Price... a. Oras i DIa0 1 4586 — 0°69 — 2°71 

1885. 82130 9°92 116°31 63°23 23°57 | 57°90 


* Included in miwelancous until 1884. 





the articles we use, or consume, hitherto in even larger proportion 
than the addition to our numbers has been. Thus there has been 
plenty of food, no lack of the miscellaneous articles of convenience 
or luxury which we find it easy to procure from abroad, and of all 
these the price has been kept down. Other tariffs than ours, by 
increasing the cost of our manufactures to foreign consumers, show 
their effects in having retarded the annual growth of our exports 
in quantity, until now an actual falling off has commenced; and > 
they exercise a marked influence on the prices we are pple to. 
obtain. 
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II.—Influence of Foreign Tariffs. 
(a.) On Imports into United Kingdom. 

It might be thought that the fiscal arrangements of other 
countries would scarcely control the extent of our imports. Yet, 
as in the case of refined sugar, the bounty systems give them an 
advantage over our home refiners, and by leaving our markets open 
to them, foreigners do doubtless find it easy, at a sacrifice of price, to 
get rid of such of their surplus as at any time arises from over pro- 
duction. In both these ways our imports are increased in quantity 
and diminished in price, to the benefit of our own consumers, but 
quite the contrary for our producers. In another way, and that 
through the medium of the exports which we manufacture from 
foreign materials, diminished sales are necessarily followed by 
lesser requirements of raw produce. The following table will 
show how there has been an increased trade in foreign refined 
sugar, and how the imports of materials for our textile manufac- 
tures—bearing in mind the increased quantities required for the 
growing numbers of our own people—have certainly not been kept 
up, and have in some cases been actually less. An increase of 6 per 
cent. on the average of these fourteen years would have been 
required if only to keep the manufacture for both home use and 
export at the same rate as in 1872 :— 


Taste V.—Showing the Quantities retained for use in this Country, 
of certain Foreign Articles which are exposed to the influence of Foreign 








Tarifs. [In millions to two decimals.] 
Sale pan: Flax. Hemp. Jute. Silk, Raw.| Wool. 
cwts cwts cwts. cwts cwts Ibs lbs 
172 oa 1°70 10°14 2°03 0°94, 3°28 409 161°27 
BG sate 2°24 11°68 Bia 111 3°83 3°66 187°76 
GAN ks ies 2°58 11°68 2°40 111 3055 3°18 190°10 
BPO wack: 2°59 10°85 1°81 1:17 a3 1:94, 182°45 
PUL ae 2°60 11°46 1°47 0°99 2°90 2°96 207°21 
St eb toase 3°26 10°59 2°30 1:04 2°68 2°79 212°98 
CN sae 3°10 10°66 1°60 1:07 343 2°33 193°54 
Wis eee 2°87 11°44 175 1:01 3°64 2°51 158°02 
TES0 iy Sasseess 2°91 12°58 1°98 0:98 Cid 2°72 208'92 
oh OE Se 2°63 13°14 1°86 1:13 3°63 2°00 170°48 
[cy Seaham os 2°64 13°56 2°05 1:09 4°50 2°46 211°16 
CRD ye sssireaias 3°13 13°28 1°63 1:18 5°53 2°66 199°27 
1) ee 4°04 13°37 1'66 1:06 3°42 4°14 231°47 
ss Bab I 3 10°75 1°61 1:06 3°76 1-70 214°64 
Average ....| 2°96 11°79 1°88 1:07 3°56 2°80 194°94 





- (B.) On Exports from United Kingdom. 
It is not so easy to show the exports of these materials when 
made up, because they assume a variety of shapes which cannot 
be well brought together.. There is likewise a great mixture of 
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substances, the degree of which varies according to the fashion, 
but the following table of the principal articles may illustrate the 
rate of progress which has been maintained. The great increase 
in the quantity of silk stuffs, combined with the diminished import 
of the raw silk, is evidently due to a deterioration in the mixed 
fabrics. 
TaBLe VI.—Showing the Quantities of Textile Manufactures Exported 
from this Country during the Years 1872-86. 


[In millions.] 






































Cotton. Jute. Linen. Silk. Wool. 

Yarn. ees Yarn. eee Yarn. ee pee Yarn. | Fabrics. 

Ibs. yds. lbs. yds. lbs. yds. yds. Ibs. yds. 

A872 .......[ 212 7 |°3,5388 13 84 31 | 245 4 44 40 413 
CP eee. 215 | 3,484 ip 96 29 | 208 370 35 345 
ie (Ween 224 3,607 16 113 27 195 4°0 35 329 
LO eter 216 | 8,562 16 | 102 28 | 205 a17 32 317 
SEO Pils: 233 | 3,669 170) (421 a2 1163 3°9 31 282 
APNE a es 228 | 3,838 peta) Wale hrf Towel 7s 44 27 261 
pV Oda ssice: 251 | 3,619 12) | 123 1800} LOL 4°8 31 258 
C10 wees, 236 | 8,725 14. | 164 17 | 160 4°97 33 251 
BSSO 5 .00c- 216 | 4,496 17 183 16 165 6°2 26 262 
ited Mina at ie) ae Si Wh 18 | 204 18 | 174 at 30 272 

+ fe Se 238 | 4,849 22°. 1-292 18 | 176 7 hy 32 | 265 
783 saee.:-| 265 | 4,539 21 | 227 18 | 162 7°49 33 256 
84... | 271 | 4,417 | 27 | 248 | 20 | 155 6:8 39 | 290 
OO aise: 246 | 4,374 50" (oko 17 149 To” OLS as 245 
Average....| 236 | 4,000 18 | 158 at 11S 5°4 33 291 








In comparing the year 1872 with 1885 and with the intervening 
years, it must be remembered that it was one of high prices, and 
therefore that the total value may not give an accurate illustration 
of the extent to which our exports have fallen off. This is not the 
case when, as in the above table, we are dealing with quantities, 
for which it may be taken as a fair standard by which to judge our 
progress; and it will be seen that whilst cotton as well as jute, 
both in yarn and piece goods, have greatly increased, other goods 
have not so. Nor are the quantities of the cotton piece goods to 
be altogether relied upon, for the rate of increase is out of propor- 
tion to that of the raw material imported. Messrs. Hllison give 
the consumption of raw cotton in 1872 as 1,181 million pounds, 
and that for last year at 1,298 millions, or only 10 per cent. more, 
whilst the exportation has risen from 3,538 million yards to 4,374 
million, or 24 per cent. increase. Of course any two separate 
years can-never be relied on as fairly comparable with each other 
in matters where the progression is not steady; but this is only 
one indication amongst many—pointing in the same direction— 
that the yard is not a fixed quantity.. In length it must be the 
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same 36 inches, but in the breadth and substance of the material 
there is room for any amount of variation, and there can be no 
doubt that we are now shipping a much larger proportion of 
narrow and flimsy fabrics than we used to do. 

Table I shows that between 1872 and 1885 our population has 
grown from 31°84 millions to 36°33, a gain of 14 per cent.; but 
this does not represent the increase we ought to maintain in our 
exports, if only to avoid retrogression, for during that period there 
has been a large migration of labourers from the agricultural 
districts to swell the numbers which have to depend greatly upon 
our export trade for the means of subsistence. It therefore ought 
to more than advance pari passu with our numbers, which so far 
as our textile manufactures are concerned it clearly has not done 
even in quantity, and as to value it has been wholly retrograde. 
This branch of our industries is the most important of all, for it 
furnishes fully 40, perhaps 50 per cent. of our whole exports. 

The next in importance is that of our mineral products, 
embracing 18 to 20 per cent. of the whole, that in coals being 
about 4, and iron 12 per cent. The progress in these claims our 
attention next. 


TABLE VII.—Showing the Exports of Coal and Iron from 1872 to 1885. 


{In million tons to two decimals.] 





























Coals. Pig Iron. ea ve Railroad. ene Total of Iron. 
ISf2 Re" 13520 1:33 0°52 0°95 O12 3°38 
[See W mt sb 1:14 0°49 0°79 (3h Ie 2°96 
Tdi seal tS G3 0°78 0°43 0°79 O12 2°49 
GO 0) Ube sa 0°95 0°48 0°55 O14 2°46 
76 La] 16°30 091 0°42 O41 O°13 2°22 
Pileusl ate? 0°88 0°45 0°50 Or15 2°35 
ep ee ee 0:92 0°42 0-44: 0°16 2°30 
Ont = F0-ad 1°22 0°42 0°46 0°20 2°88 
1880. %..|.. 13°72 1°63 0°59 0°69 Qi22 3°79 
$3 OO 19°59 1°48 0°60 0°82 O24 3°82 
So) ip 209 1°76 0°66 0°94 0°27 4°35 
PBach Tae 98 1°56 0°64 0-97 0°27 404 
EC ERE OS BETS 1:27 0°64 0°73 0°29 3°50 
foo nb 123 79 0:96 0°60 0-71 0°30 3°13 
Average} 17°65 1:20 0°53 0°70 0°20 3°12 





Of these figures it will be noted that iron on the whole has 
diminished. One marked exception, that of tin plates, proves the 
rule that foreign tariffs are adverse to our trade excepting where 
there is no manufacture in the other countries. Three-fourths of 
the exports from here go to the United States, where the tariff is 
inoperative, because they make none themselves. Coals and pig iron, 
both being very raw materials, are favoured, and therefore the least 
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influenced by the infliction of duty abroad, which is generally 
much lighter than on manufactured goods. They have both gone 
or increasing in quantity, thus making the falling off on the others 
more marked. 

Very nearly the same results would be arrived at by detailing 
the progress of other articles, but as with the imports, those of 
which extracts have been made are sufficiently extensive to show 
in quantities as well as values the general tendency of our trade, 
and to establish the fact that it does not maintain its ground, even 
if the last year, which manifests so marked a decline, be left out of 
consideration. From these facts it is but reasonable to infer that 
the exclusion of our products from foreign markets except upon 
the onerous terms so many of them impose, is the result not of 
any disinclination on our part to continue and increase our supplies, 
but to the inclination shown by other nations generally to heighten 
their prices by the imposition of protective duties in favour of their 
own producers. 


III.—Progress of other Countries. 


Having thus set forth in various forms what relates to our own 
country, we may proceed to show the progress of others. In the 
following table the principal countries with which we trade have 
been thrown into groups, presenting not only a more compact but 
probably a more correct picture of the progress of the world than 
would be obtained by showing them separately. .The period 
embraced is the same as before, excepting that 1885 is omitted, 
because the figures are not yet available. It would be impossible 
with these to analyse the accounts thoroughly, as has been done 
with our own; and it is necessary to be content with a simple 
statement of the imports and the exports, ranged in columns side 
by side, in two tables, one for foreign countries, the other for 
British possessions. The general reduction in values, which 
appears to have been going on all over the world, is here shown 
not so much in absolute falling off in amount, as it is with our- 
selves, as in retarding its increase. This might be made apparent 
particularly with the United States, were there space to extract 
the quantities of some of the chief articles. The particulars are 
taken from the foreign and colonial statistical abstracts issued by 
the Board of Trade here, which derives its information from 
documents transmitted from the several countries and colonies. 

By way of comparison a table is added displaying the traffic 
both outwards and inwards of the United Kingdom with the same 
divisions of the trading world. In both tables the Mediterranean 
has been included with Southern Europe. The British table takes 
in the whole of our trade, that for foreign countries excludes those 
for which no information is attainable. 
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The contrast which this table presents to the preceding one is 
very marked. Recollecting that our exports form a part of their 
imports, it will be seen that whilst with a very slight exception in 
China, every division of the foreign countries has been taking 
more goods from the rest of the world, in each case we have supplied 
them with a lesser value than we did. On the total their increase 
of imports has been 16 per cent., our decrease of exports 17 per 
cent. After every allowance for the lower prices, this shows that 
we are to a great extent being shut out from their markets, have to 
submit to lesser returns, and certainly are not keeping pace with 
the growing demands each makes upon the industries of other 
countries than its own. Their exports too are enlarging, fully 33 per 
cent. in the thirteen years, but it would be difficult to distinguish 
how much of this is in manufactured goods, or in food supplies 
and raw materials. It proves, however, that they are gaining the 
capacity to minister to their own necessities without absorbing the 
whole of their productive power. Notwithstanding all this, we 
hear of as much depression in most other places as we do at home. 
Their tariffs have increased prices to themselves, and by stimu- 
lating production to an excess, lowered them for export, thus 
suffering on both sides, whilst ours is on one side only. 

Our colonies present a brighter feature in the growth of our 
exports to them. The falling off to North America is perhaps 
more apparent than real, because in 1872 many goods passing 
through the United States were in that year not credited as they 
now are to the country of destination. That to the West Indies is 
accounted for by the severe depreciation in the sugar market, owing 
to the operation of foreign bounties crippling their power of pur- 
chasing. Yet they too are heavily taxing themselves, as well as 
injuring the mother country, by the high prices to consumers 
engendered by protective tariffs. 


IV.—Influence of Tariffs on Prices. 


The influence of tariff impositions upon prices has to be viewed 
by us in this country in two distinct aspects. In the one as they 
directly affect our own trade, and in the other as they operate in 
restraint of the trade of countries in which they are levied, and 
so prevent that which we might reasonably expect to carry on with 
them. It may be convenient at this stage to take the latter of 
these two first, leaving for the conclusion of this paper what more 
has to be said on the former beyond the remarks already made. 

Some criticisms on a New Tariff Bill introduced into the House 
of Representatives, in the United States, on the 15th of last month 
which have just come to hand, may serve to explain how this 
matter is viewed by tariff reformers in that country. 
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“‘ It evidently aims at the attainable rather than at that which 
‘“ revenue reformers really desire. As an effort in the direction of © 
‘‘the attainable in legislation, it is wisely framed. Special effort 
‘“ has doubtless been.made to harmonise conflicting views and to 
“ avoid any subject of taxation which would produce irreconcilable 
‘‘antagonisms. The free list proposed in the Bill is very important, 
‘as far as it goes, and it goes as far perhaps as it was safe to 
“ attempt. The leading articles placed on the free list are lumber, 
‘with slight exceptions; salt in bags and other packages and in 
“bulk; hemp, jute and jute butts ; iron, copper, and lead ores; coal 
' “ and coke, and sundry dye stuffs and other raw materials. These 
‘‘ articles will reduce the Government’s revenue about 5 millions 
‘‘ of dollars, and the burden upon the taxpayers and consumers of 
‘“ the country at least 50 millions of dollars. If nothing else were 
‘‘ contained in the Bill, the placing of these articles on the free list 
‘‘ would constitute one of the. greatest tax-reduction and revenue 
‘‘reforms that has passed since the war began. The Bill also 
‘“‘ reduces tariffs on manufactured goods, cottons, woollens, metals, 
‘* pottery, &c., to the extent of about 5 millions of dollars. These 
‘‘veductions are consequent upon the enlargement of the free list 
‘“of raw materials. There is a reduction on sugar amounting to 
‘“‘ 20 per cent., or about 10 millions of dollars, making a net reduction 
‘“by the whole Bill of Government revenues to the extent of 
‘¢ 20 millions of dollars, and a reduction of the annual burdens of 
‘“ taxation to the consumers of the articles affected to the extent of 
‘‘ at least 100 millions of dollars. 

‘““'T'he tax derived from tin plates is all revenue—all goes into 
‘“‘ the treasury, and amounts to 5 millions of dollars.a year. There 
‘‘is no tin plate made in this country. The protectionists favour 
‘‘ an increase of the tax of 35 per cent. ad valorem to about 75 per 
‘* cent., so as to exclude practically foreign tin plates, and force a 
‘* hothouse production in this country, regardless to the cost to the 
‘*‘ people who use tin. This would deprive the Government of 
‘5 millions of dollars of revenue and double the price of tin; that 
‘‘ is, would impose a burden on the consumers of tin in this country 
“equal to 20 millions of dollars.. This article furnishes a fair 
‘“‘ sample of the principles of a protective tariff.” 

There are here three classes of articles proposed to be dealt 
with, the one at present yielding 1 million £ to the revenue, which 
it is proposed to liberate altogether from duty, and so remove a 
burden from the taxpayers of 10 million £; thus inferring that the 
imported articles were but one-tenth of the consumption, which 
must be largely produced in the country. Another class on which 
the reduction of duty is by about a third of the present rates, and 
sugar to be reduced 20 per cent. These together are to relieve 
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consumers of another 1o million £. The whole loss to the Govern- 
ment of 4 million £ is taken to represent a gain to the consumers 
of 20 million &, or five times the amount. But if these reductions 
only would ensure so great a gain, the entire removal would be 
three or four times as beneficent, and amount to some 40 to 
50 million £ more, making the whole relief arising from the 
abolition of 14 million £ revenue at least 70 million £. Now as the 
whole amount of import duties collected in the United States are 
about 40 million £ a-year, their abolition would in these proportions 
be equivalent to a reduction of cost to the consumer of five times 
as much, or 200 millions. This seems an enormous amount, and it | 
is scarcely likely that the advantage would be so great, or if it were 
that the consumer would obtain the whole benefit; but whatever 
they failed to secure would be so much to the good for the producer 
of the raw materials or the industries concerned in their manufac- 
ture. All these are articles with which either our colonies or the 
mother country are interested, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they would find openings for increased trading. 


(A.) Uivited States. 


To ascertain to what extent any one nation suffers from the 
enhanced prices consumers have to submit to by reason of protec- 
tive duties, would require a knowledge of the quantities of all the 
articles in the tariff which are produced at home as well as imported 
from abroad, and a computation of the additional prices at which 
the articles are sold. To estimate the real amount all the world 
over would involve the like calculation for each country. It was 
intended in this paper to have attempted to do this more closely 
than has been possible, from the failure to obtain either complete 
or precise information. Some idea, however, may be gained from 
the records of a few articles, the particulars of which are within 
reach, and perhaps none will furnish a better illustration or 
grounds for calculation than those relating to iron in the United 
States. These are published at length in the records of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, supplemented by the informa- 
tion contained in the annual report of the British Iron Trade 
Association, for both of which I am indebted to the Secretary, 
Mr. J. I. Jeans, a valued member of the Council of our own 
Society. 

Table X gives the production and importation of pig iron in the 
United States for twenty-one years ending in 1884, the yearly and 
average price of Philadelphia iron compared with that of Scotch 
pigs. Working out the whole quantity for each year shows us, in the 
difference between the two rates of price, by how much cheaper it 
would have been, even when the cost of transport is added, to 
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purchase in this country than to make in that. During the first six 
of these years the import duty was 25s. per ton, and from thence to 
the present time 29s. 2d., but the total quantity imported being 
only one-twelfth of the native production, the whole revenue must 
have been but small, and the chief effect of its rmposition has been 
to increase the cost to the consumer. Thus the exchequer secured 
a benefit of some 5 or 6 million &, and the smelters some 60 or 70 
million £. The whole difference of 187 million £ must be lessened 
by the duty received and also by the expense which carriage would 
have entailed had all been brought over sea. If this be set at 20s. 
per ton for freight and charges, a high estimate, the two will not 
come together to more than 60 million £, leaving above 125 mil- 
lion & as the burden entailed by the preference given to native over 
foreign production. 


TasLe X.—Showing the Quantity of Piy Iron Produced in and Imported 
into the United States of America; the Current Prices of the same at 
Philadelphia and Scotland, with the Total Value computed out, and the 
difference yielded by the two Rates. 


[The quantities and values in millions of tons and pounds, and the prices in £ sterling, to two places 
of decimals. ] 
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An inquiry in the same manner into the supply of rails will 
show a still greater charge upon those who lay down the lines 
without which the agricultural products of the country could not 
have been brought to the seaports for shipment. The difference 
here has been for eighteen years, 179 million £; from which deduct 


- perhaps 10 millions of duty received upon the imports, and say 


Ig millions for carriage, &c., there remains 150 million £ as the 
extra cost to the railroads, because they have not been made with 
the rails which could have been supplied them from this side of 
the Atlantic. 


TasLe XI.—Similar Table, showing Consumption of Rails Produced in, 
and Imported into the United States from 1867 to 1884. 





Quantities. Prices. Values at Prices. 
Yearss | Difference. 
Produced. | Imported. | American.| English. | American | English. 
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Average Average 


Total ....) 15°60 3°22 17°40 7-70 | 307°39 | 12850 | 178°89 





The first of these latter tables would seem to show that pig iron 


must for a series of years have cost to America fully 2/. more than 


it could have been obtained for by importation, and rails some 61. 
or 7/. more per ton. The same mode of calculation would show 
that other descriptions of manufactured iron must have borne an 
equally heavy burden. Of course at the present time there is not 
so great a difference, as will be seen in the following statement of 
production and importation. 

v2 
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Taste XII.—Showing the Totals of the several Descriptions of Iron 
Consumed in the United States in Five Years, 1880-84. 

















Prices. Value at 
Consumption. Difference. 
United) British. | American. | British, 

Min. tons. £. £ eh ree tg 
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Otherrolled iis. 54 11°41 6°11 60°33 | 32°20 28°13 
Steel ingots, &e. .... 4°80 — 16°06 — — == 
Pin ‘plates cee cs se. 1°14 — 17°80 a — — 











At the present time both pig and rolled iron are more than twice 
as dear in America as they are in England, which is considerably 
more than the duty and cost of conveyance would amount to. 
There is consequently a considerable exportation from hence going 
on, which a rise in price on this side, or a fall on the other, would 
check; but it is more in pig iron than in manufactured, and there- 
fore employs less labour here than would be the case were the 
markets free. One branch of the trade, that in tin plates, has 
hitherto been almost wholly in our hands, simply because the 
Americans have not yet undertaken to make them. It is fostered 
too by the low freights at present ruling, for they can-be carried to 
New York from Cardiff for only half the carriage which the rail- 
ways charge for bringing them to London. Of our whole exports 
last year, three-fourths were sent to the States. On this subject 
the American Iron and Steel Association thus writes in its last 
report: “That is a trade which should be in the hands of 
‘¢ Americans, and it is disgraceful in the extreme that we permit 
“ Great Britain to monopolise it without making strenuous efforts 
“to secure at least some part of it.” ... ‘In the fourteen years 
‘© 1871-84] our total imports of tin plates were 2,120,833 net tons, 
“ valued at 189,986,305 dollars as invoiced. This is by no means 
““the cost to the consumer, who has also paid ocean freight, 
‘‘ insurance commissions, importer’s profits, and perhaps jobher’s 
“profit. Is this not a branch of trade worth striving for? Is 
“it not of sufficient importance for the Government to recognise, 
‘and to endeavour to secure for the people of our own country ?” 

This means that an article of which the average cost as exported 
from hence last year was but 15s. 8d. per cwt., and which is saddled 
with a duty there of gs. 8d., besides all the expense of getting it to 
that market, cannot be supplanted by home manufacture without the 
further interference of Government to protect it against competition. 
Hitherto this country has had almost a complete monopoly of this 
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manufacture, yet we are now selling the article at a price which 
yields no profit, whilst the extension of its use is retarded by the 
exorbitant imposts to which it is subjected. Should an additional 
charge be laid upon it, either rival American manufactories will be 
set on foot to the still further disadvantage of the consumers, or a 
country which has cheap wood and coarse crockery will continue to 
substitute these for the more useful material. Can anything 
demonstrate more clearly than does this typical instance the effect 
of fiscal regulations in heightening the cost to the consumer, whilst 
lowering the price to the producer, and thus restricting the healthy 
interchange which should take place between those who possess 
advantages on the one side which the other cannot obtain without 
subverting the natural laws on which commercial activity depends ? 

It is not so easy to calculate the influence of her protective 
system upon the cotton manufactures of the United States. The 
variety of the fabrics produced, and the uncertainty as_ to 
correspondence of weight or quality per yard, and hence of the 
real divergence of price, prevents the close attention to the details 
which has been bestowed on those of iron, neither would it be 
advisable to devote so much time to the investigation. Briefly, 
however, it may be stated that the United States has, on the 
average of the last ten years, grown 5°52 million bales of 400 lbs. 
each, of which she has retained for her own consumption 1°74 
millions, or as nearly as possible one-third, exporting to Great 
Britain 2°38 millions, and the remainder to the rest of the world. 
She has at the same time imported manufactures to the value of 
5°62 million &, and exported 2°01 million £ abroad per annum, 
leaving 3,600,000/. as her annual expenditure under this head. 
But there are so many articles into the composition of which 
cotton enters, that it is impossible to ascertain accurately what 
proportion of her trade is in this material, or what relation it bears 
to that which is manufactured for her own use. Great Britain 
has averaged an export of 71°81 million £, with an import of 
only 2°12 million £, leaving her a recipient of 70 million &. 
To produce her exports, and so much as has been consumed 
by her own people, she has absorbed yearly 3°39 million bales, or 
twice as much as the United States. Now as that country has a 
population of 50 millions, as against 35 millions in the United 
Kingdom, and there is no reason to suppose that they wear out 
less cotton clothing than our own people, it is evident that she 
must really consume rather more raw cotton than she originally 
retained for her own use. If then the consumption of raw 
material here be the same as there, we should, require 1°20 million 
bales for our own use, leaving some 2 millions for export manufac- 
ture. Another method of estimating this quantity is to assume, 
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as used to be the Manchester rule, that five yards of fabric 
employed one pound of cotton. At this rate our exports would 
require about 2°65 million bales, but there is reason to believe that 
of late years each pound weight of cotton has been spun and 
woven into more yards than formerly. If so, there is so near an 
approximation by the two methods as to fix the quantity used in 
manufacturing our exports at 2°25 million bales, or 25 per cent. 
more than the United States uses up for its own clothing, and 
valuing our exports at 72 million £, we might for 54 millions provide 
the United States with what she manufactures for herself. I have 
no means of ascertaining how near this may come to any estimate 
that may have been made in America of the sum expended in that 
country on cotton clothing. Neither without an intimate knowledge 
of the precise description of fabrics which are made, to show the 
complicated scale of duties they would have to pay on admission 
there, is it possible to affirm how much per cent. this would add to 
the charges upon the consumer. It is probable however that this 
would be fully the 35 per cent. which appears to be leviable on a 
number of distinet descriptions. Now if this protection be 
necessary for keeping the American mills and looms running, and 
if in spite of these some 10 per cent. of her present consumption 
comes from abroad, more than one half of which we supply, it is 
not unfair to assume that the United States taxes her own people 
not far from 20 millions, not for the benefit of her revenue, but for 
the pleasure of making rather than buying the cotton clothes the 
people wear. That is she would do so if our present depressed 
prices continued, but with so large an addition to our customers, if 
only for a portion of this amount, our prices would rise somewhat ; 

whilst those of the spinners and weavers there would decline untii 
they became equal to ours. 

The extremely protective character of the United States’ tariff 
is seen in the fact that three-fourths to four-fifths in value belong 
to goods which come in competition with those of a like character 
produced internally. The total value of the imports for the 
last ten years has averaged 120 millions per annum, and the 
amount of duties received to 35 millions. The value for 1884 is 
given as 139 million £, and the revenue therefrom at 40 millions, 
which would indicate a larger proportion of free articles than 
before ; the average duty is about 33 per cent. on the value of the 
whole. If some 30 millions of duty be levied on go millions of 
goods which come in competition with internal produce or manu- 
factures, and the proportion of the foreign to the home goods, which 
by reason of the duty on the foreign become enhanced in price, 
be anything like it is in the cases of iron and cotton goods, then the 
burden laid upon the general mass of the consumers in favour of 
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_ the producer, becomes for the ten years past no less a sum than 


150 million £ annually, substantially influencing the retail price, 
thereby checking consumption, and so materially affecting both the 
home and the foreign trade. It is more important to prove that 
such results do follow upon hostile tariffs to the country which 
makes them, than it is to show the exact amount by which they 
adversely affect the consumers, or those who in other lands would 
willingly become their suppliers. 


(B.) Other Foreign Countries. 


Having gone so minutely into the circumstances of the United 
States’ tariff, it will be unnecessary to deal with those of other 
nations in so detailed a manner, for the same principles underlie 
all those which are framed for the purpose of excluding com- 
petition, particularly in the highest class of articles, which 
requiring the greatest amount of labour, yield the highest profits. 
A few illustrations will serve to show this :— 


France. 


A constant article of export from this country to France is coal, 
of which we furnish about one-half of her whole import. On this 
she levies a duty of 114d. per ton, which at the present price on 
shipment here is about 10 per cent., and we now send her double 
what we did in 1872. On pig iron she charges 7;d., but on bars, 
rails, and hoops, all of which we could furnish her with, three and 
four times as much, consequently of our exports to her, which 
altogether only reached in 1882 to 215,000 tons, three-fourths are 
in pigs. On cotton yarns her duties range from 6s. to 61. per cwt., 
according to the fineness. In 1873 we sent her 4,600,000 lbs., valued 
at 550,000/., or 2s. §d. per lb.; last year she took 14,800,000 lbs., 
of which the value was but 832,000l., or 1s. 1d., giving evidence 
that our sales were of the coarser kind, which her tariff is framed 
to favour. Of woollen cloths and stuffs we took in 1884 42 million 
yards at an average price of nearly 2s. per yard, and sent 47 mil- 
lions at less than 1s. 6d.; and the disproportion in price would have 
been greater but that the latter included 6 million yards of fine 
cloth, in which we have the superiority, at nearly 4s. per yard. 
The price given for the imports also covered the cost of bringing 
over, which the exports did not. It is clear therefore that it is 
the common goods we mostly exchange for her superior ones. 


Belgium. 


To Belgium, where the duties on the higher kinds especially 
are more favourable for importations than France, our exports of 
textiles show a rapid and continuous increase :— 
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{In millions to two decimals.] 








rS7erye 1884. 
£ £ 
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Here although prices have not kept pace with quantities, the 
great increase in trade is the result of less onerous taxation. It 
has not been confined to these articles, for notwithstanding the 
fall in prices, the whole export of British goods has risen from 
6°50 million £ value in 1872, to 8°50 million £ in 1884; whilst that 
of France has fallen in the same time from 41°80 million £ to 37°44 
million &. 

Germany. 

With the German empire, under the influence of her sugar 
bounties, our imports have risen from 0°34 million cwt. at 
0°45 million £ in 1872, to 7°76 million ewt., at 5°80 million & in 
1884. The magnitude of this progress may be shown in a com- 
parison with that of our imports from the whole of our East and 
West Indian possessions together, which have sunk from 5°05 mil- 
lion cwt., 6°66 million £, in 1872, to 4°92 million cwt., 3°99 mil- 
lion £, in 1884. In contrast to this extension of our imports from 
her, may be placed our exports of textiles to her :— : 


[In millions to two decimals.] 








1872. 1884. 
£ £ 
Gottou vay Gta: lbs. 46°61 3°93 39°47 2°17 
Woollen 4; @aauhcbe boi, ‘. 1:27 2°93 17°95 I'71 
Cotton piece goods ......., yards | 94°23 2°04 48°78 0°82 


Woollen OY AS aa tart es 92°43 8°73 9°65 0°88 





Our whole exports to this empire were valued at 31°62 million £ 
in 1872, and 18°73 million £ in 1884, whilst our imports had risen 
during the same period from 19°23 million £ to 23°62 million &. 

Examples like these might be drawn from other countries and 
different goods. But it is time to turn to one or more of our own 
possessions abroad. 

(c.) British Possessions. 
India. 
Of our great empire in the east, it may be sufficient to remark 


that all our yarns, tissues, and metals may be imported free of duty. 
The British exports, which in 1872 were valued at 18°47 million &, 
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rose by 1884 to 30°58 million £. All our cottons, linens, and 
woollens almost exactly doubled, whilst our iron increased five- 
fold. In contrast to this we may place— 


Oanada. 


The exports of British produce and manufacture to the Dominion 
were 9°64 million £ in 1872, and but 8°10 million £ in 1884. Here 
the tariff is avowedly protective if not prohibitive, it being the 
object of the National Policy to foster every description of home 
manufacture, and only to admit free or at insignificant rates such 
articles as cannot enter into competition with native productions, 
or are in such crude conditions as to be subject to manipulation 
after importation to fit them for use. 

The tariff of 1884 contains 657 separate enumerations, many 
of them subdivided, and by a supplement of last year the number 
was raised to 749. It includes every conceivable method of 
rating and exemption, and in many cases there are two duties on 
the same article, a specific and an ad valorem charge. It also bears 
on the imports from the mother country with greater severity than 
it does on those from the United States; for in a speech of the 
Finance Minister in the session of 1885, it is stated that from 
1874 to 1879 the percentage paid on the imports from Great 
Britain was 16 per cent., on those from United States 9°45, but 
from 1879 to 1884 it was 19°37 per cent. on British goods, and 
14°86 on American. This does not arise from higher rates on 
British, but from the American imports consisting of those goods to 
which greater favour is shown; nevertheless it is in contravention 
of filial or brotherly treatment, and must manifestly act on the prices 
paid by the consumers, and in restraint of trade from hence. I 
can bear witness from personal knowledge of the heavy burden it 
puts upon the colonists, much more than is included in the per- 
centage named—because of its absolutely shutting out many articles 
that might be sent—excepting when the stimulus of high profits on 
manufacture had led to over production, and the consumers for a 
time obtained cheap goods, because they were sold at “ starvation 
“‘ prices ” for the manufacturer. 


Australasia. 


New Zealand is pursuing a like policy to Canada, but has 
increased so largely in population, and raised so much money on 
loans, that this country has been able to raise our exports from 
2°66 to 3°71 million £. Her tariff too contains some 800 or goo 
enumerations either for duty or free. Many ratings are 25 per 
cent., though 15 is the prevailing charge, ' 
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New South Wales and Victoria. 


These two contiguous possessions are opposed in their policy, 
the one being largely free, the other levying heavy rates. The 
results, so far as our trade to them is concerned, being that New 
South Wales has risen from 3°57 to 8°40 million £, Victoria from 
5°94 to 6°66 million £. The population of the two now differs but — 
slightly, and it is not difficult to see which is likely to be the best 
supporter of trade with us at home. 

The particulars thus given would suffice, but that a curious 
example afforded of the cost sometimes entailed by an effort to 
support local manufacture instead of imported articles, is to be 
found in a recent report of the audit commissioners in— _ 


South Australia. 


It appears that some 12,750 tons of iron pipes were required 
for Government use, which might have been obtained in London 
for 4/. 5s. per ton, amounting to 54,000/., and imported complete 
for 82,000/. To encourage native industry, it was necessary 
to import from England the cast iron and the coke at a cost of 
49,000/., thus retaining in the colony 33,000/., but that in order to 
do this an extra cost of 38,000/. would be incurred, thus showing 
a loss of 46 per cent. upon the whole outlay if imported, but one of 
I15 per cent. upon the saving in the first instance. This scarcely 
bears upon the tariff question altoyether, but is a fair sample of 
the many extra losses incident to the fostering of one branch of 
local industry at the expense of the whole community. It furnishes 
a most striking instance of how prices are influenced and trade 
affected by fiscal regulations, and the consequences they entail. It 
forms an apt conclusion to this branch of the subject in hand. 


V.— Operation of Tariffs in Restraint of Trade. 
(a.) Foreign. 


A full consideration of the instances already cited, and the 
many more which might be easily adduced, leaves no room for 
doubting that protective duties do operate in restraint of trade. 
This indeed is the very object for which they are imposed. The 
shutting out of goods produced in countries where they can be 
cheaply raised or manufactured, in order that home growers or 
makers may be enabled to compete on favourable terms, or to grow 
rich upon the profits secured. The effects to which they give rise 
are essentially different in old and overpopulated countries, where 
the increase of numbers presses hardly upon the means of subsis- 
tence, and in new ones, where the inhabitants are few and food is 
‘abundant. In the one by opening up new sources of occupation, 
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where labour being abundant, wages are low, they allow of greater 
numbers being maintained than would be possible were the 
consumer’s money to be largely spent abroad; and where the 
materials upon which industry is exercised are of home growth, it 
is quite a legitimate occupation to carry on the processes by 
which these are fitted for use, up to the final production of the 
articles for which there is a demand. But in these cases the 
inevitable tendency is to over production, prices fall, and masses 
suffer for want of employment. These in turn become a tax 
upon the resources of the country, they eat up the produce of 
other men’s labour, and thus the whole community becomes 
involved in the general results. Isolation from the outer world, 
whether it be from ignorant prejudice as in China, or from 
interested motives as in some of the continental nations, reduces 
the artisans to mere machines, to be worked as cheaply as possible, 
to increase in numbers as fast as poor diet and insalubrious 
surroundings will permit, and to be retarded in moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. It leads also to the employment of labour 
in the cultivation of refractory soils, and the working up of 
inferior materials, so that the products of that labour are far less 
than they would be if exercised under more favourable conditions. 
Whilst a sufficient occupation of time and strength even to the 
eating of bread “in the sweat of thy face,” is not only the lot of 
fallen humanity, but a merciful provision for the necessities of our 
nature; the whole absorption of the physical powers in the mere 
gaining of that bread, interferes most sadly with the moral and 
spiritual progress which every lover of his species must desire. 
Again, for poor countries where capital is scarce, and can only be 
drawn from abroad by the offers of high interest or the promise of 
ereat returns, the resources of the country are drained from it, and 
others grow rich at its expense. It is under conditions such as these 
that socialistic tendencies are strengthened, the real advancement of 
the people is prevented, first discontent with their own lot and 
then envy at the lot of others increases, and ultimately the fabric 
of society becomes undermined, so that its overthrow is but a matter 
of time and opportunity. France has been led to an unnatural 
restriction of her population, and a greed for territorial possessions, 
where a partial civilisation has produced a considerable degree of 
material advancement by the natives themselves, who, if left 
unmolested, would rapidly grow as customers for the products of 
art and manufacture elsewhere. Germany, alarmed at the narrow 
bounds within which her people are confined, and desirous of 
emulating Britain in the extension of her settlements, is adopting 
the more sensible course of striving to secure possessions and out- 
lets for her trade abroad, which so long as they do not entrench upon | 
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the rights we have already acquired, or set at nought claims of 
justice and humanity on the part of the natives, ought to have 
our sympathy rather than our envy. In both these instances no 
protective tariffs ought to be necessary, for the manufactures they 
foster must be unhealthy. They tend to the concentration of 
undue numbers at the manufacturing centres, and frustrate the 
natural effort of increasing population to spread abroad to lands 
where healthier occupations and more abundant means would 
permit of greater comfort for even the increasing families which 
would be the natural result. More extended trade with other 
nations allowed to flow in its natural course would have peopled 
many places now uninhabited, have promoted the utilisation of 
many home resources, and have prevented the intense evils now 
manifested in the trade depression which they as well as we 
are suffering. 

In newer countries such as the United States and our own 
Canadian dominion, the influence of protective tariffs has taken a 
different shape. In these they promote the prosperity for a time 
of one portion of the community at the expense of the other. The 
enormous increase to the price of the various manufactured goods 
which the consumers have had to pay, is just so much burden laid 
upon the shoulders of those engaged in developing the natural 
facilities of the places in which they have settled for supplying the 
wants of other countries. They really constitute a tax upon the 
products there raised for their own use or for sale. Hvery pound 
needlessly expended on the rails laid down to convey the agricul- 
tural or mineral products: of the interior to the seaboard from 
whence they may be exported, or to the towns where they may be 
consumed; entails either a permanent increase in the cost of such 
conveyance, or a destruction of the capital by which the means 
of transport have been created. Every penny now added to the 
cost of clothing, utensils, and other necessaries used by the 
husbandman, the miner, or the woodcutter, also adds to the cost 
of the food they raise and the substances they make useful to 
others. It at the same time, by crippling trade with those who 
elsewhere are able to produce these goods more cheaply, also limits 
their powers of becoming purchasers. Surely true economy 
consists in a free exchange of that which each can produce for 
the use of others at the Jeast expenditure of labour and capital. 
Again, all new countries are short of capital, which means not so 
much in the present day an actual lack of money, as an absence of 
the credit which stands in its place. Operations which in England 
entail a charge for the use of large credits, based in reality upon 
small amounts of actual gold or silver, of 2, 3, or 4 per cent., 
cannot be conducted the other side of the Atlantic for less than 
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double or treble that rate of interest. It would be both interesting 
and surprising could we ascertain how much of the produce of 
‘America shipped to this country, and how much of the yearly 
dividends drawn from there as well as Canada, are in truth so much 
drained from thence, to support the manufactories which produce 
there instead of here, but for the benefit of capitalists providing 
the money on this side. The boundless natural resources of the 
northern American continent, which in that portion of it which 
separated itself from us in the last century; have been thus far 
so utilised as to conceal the tribute she has been paying to this 
country, because she will not buyin the cheapest market. The ease 
with which Canada has borrowed money here, on the faith, fully 
justified by the promise of her future expansion, has in like manner 
blinded her to the wasteful course of producing dearly what she 
might procure cheaply. Both have lost sight of their true interests 
in fostering expensive industries, and fail to see how much more 
rapid might have been their real progress had they been content to 
take from us what we could have given them at less cost, in 
exchange for that which they can create with less expense than 
we. It is not unnatural for America to think that the cotton she 
grows may best be worked up without crossing the seas, nor for 
Canada to wish that her wheat should be consumed by denizens of 
her own towns. The fault has been in seeking to hasten the time 
when both these expectations must be fulfilled, by enhancing the 
cost of the products they have to sell, and depressing those which 
they yet refuse to take. 


(B.) British. 


In reviewing the progress of our own export trade, we have to 
start with the fact that on the showing of Table II the increase in 
the quantity since 1872 is almost exactly 25 per cent., but then 
according to the census tables of 1881 the industrial class, in which 
are included all those whose occupations enable us to export at all, 
have increased to the same extent in but ten of the intervening 
years. Assuming, as we ought to do, that such an addition to our 
workers should be able to keep pace in their productive powers 
employed for the maintenance of our trade, as well as in those 
devoted to supplying home wants, we have not held our ground in 
manufacturing for foreign nations and colonial possessions. But 
when it is considered that the estimate of quantity does not, as 
before explained, really represent so. great an addition, and that 
improved machinery and means of transport should enable each 
individual to produce more than before, it is evident that our 
manufacturing supremacy has not been maintained in the markets 
of the world. We have not sold as much as we ought to have 
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done, whilst other nations have done more, as shown by the progres- 
sive increases in Table VIII. This view is also borne out by the 
figures in Tables VI and VII. There can be no dispute that our — 
manufacturers are ready and able to provide more of their wares 
for sale abroad than they can find entrance for. Can there be any 
doubt that the protective duties levied in foreign and colonial 
ports bar the way ? 

Another consideration here presents itself. In the interval 
we are dealing with there has been a large addition to the imports | 
of manufactured goods to supplant those of home production for 
the consumption of our people; if we add together the plus and 
minus figures in Table ITI, which show the successive changes in 
the quantities of manufactured and miscellaneous, they will be seen 
to amount to 20°34/., which is a fair set off from the 65°57/. of 
increase in the British exports of Table II. It is true that all the 
articles included as miscellaneous are not manufactured, although 
the bulk of them are so; but then the increases in food imports 
include year by year more articles on the preparation of which 
more or less foreign labour has been bestowed. This increased 
participation by us in the products of foreign industry must either 
have been absorbed by more lavish consumption, or have rendered 
useless so much of our home productive power. The year 1872, 
with which we start, was notoriously one of profuse expenditure, 
and there is every reason to believe that there is now a great 
diminution in spending power. Hence it follows that the propor- 
tion in which our power to produce, and our success in selling 
have diverged, is larger than would at first sight appear. Can there 
be any question that the protective tariffs with which we are 
everywhere met, have not only shut us out from the sale of our 
own goods, but also in so doing stimulated that over production in 
other countries which has enabled them to pour into our markets 
much of their surplus stocks ? 

In these remarks we have been dealing with quantities only, 
although expressing them in money terms, as previously explained. 
When we deal with prices the question assumes a still. more 
unfavourable aspect. Referring again to Table II, the valuation of 
our whole exports of British and Irish produce is seen to be 43°23/. 
less than it was in 1872, but that allowing for the increase in 
quantity, 108'80/. represents the real loss in price. Against this 
there is of course to be set the gain on the lower prices given for 
the raw materials so far as they were imported from abroad, but 
adding these for textiles and metals during the successive years in 
Table III, we get 43°03/., including the saving on the materials used 
up in manufactures for home use as well as those for export. The 
whole saving is but 89'15/., shared amongst all classes, whilst the 
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loss would fall on the manufacturers for export only. Viewed in 
this light prices have sustained a diminution of 108°80/. on 256°26/., 
or more than 40 per cent., whilst the actual amount received on the 
enlarged quantities if divided amongst the census numbers in the 
industrial class, even supposing these not to have increased since 
1881, would average 50/. per head for 1872, and no more than 33/. 
for 1885. 

Yet this does not sum up the whole sacrifice; by reason of 
restricted trade, freights have had to be lowered, commissions and 
brokerages are less, and as many of our exports go into the hands 
of British merchants in the places to which they are sent, there is 
doubtless a very considerable diminution of profits to be realised in 
their sale. There are further indirect or consequent losses in 
various ways. Take for instance what happened in 1879, when 
our iron trade was so depressed. The low prices prevailing here, 
conjoined with the high prices to which a rapid railroad extension 
in the States had attained there, permitted for a while the admis- 
sion of our iron into America in spite of the heavy duties to which 
it was subject. This stimulated production of greater quantities 
at home, which have not yet been altogether reduced. Prices 
which had risen, soon fell again, until now we have the lowest 
prices known for at least a quarter of a century. <A super- 
abundance of the material and the cheap price at which it could be 
obtained, encouraged an undue amount of shipbuilding, with the 
natural result, such competition for freights as to reduce the prices 
ridiculously low, and so another of our important industries suffers. 
Vessels have actually paid for the privilege of loading with corn in 
America to save the greater expense of taking in ballast, and at 
the best of times the absence of free interchange of goods occa- 
sioned by the forbidding influence of heavy duties, oftentimes 
throws the cost of a double voyage upon the goods carried in one 
way, and so in busy times heightens prices. With all these results 
from tariffs abroad, what wonder that trade is depressed? Until 
one at least of the causes is removed from which that depreciation 
results, what hope is there of recovery ? 


VIi—Recapitulation. 


Reviewing the successive stages of the inquiry we have been 
pursuing, it is quite clear that our home export trade, whilst until 
recently increasing in volume, has sadly diminished in the values 
it has realised, and that this diminution has not been compensated 
for by the reduced prices of the imported raw materials or even 
of these and the food we have imported put together. Conjoined 
with this there has been not only the natural increase in the body 
of workers this trade has to sustain, but an addition to the number 
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by many withdrawn from other occupations; so that the amount 
coming into the country for each head of our industrial population 
as the recompense of its employment in producing for export has 
diminished by one-third, the diminution in last year being the 
greatest we have ever sustained. It seems equally clear that it is 
very much to the influence of hostile tariffs on the part alike of 
our own colonies and foreign nations that we are unable to sell 
our goods at the prices we might otherwise obtain; that we are 
now being affected in the extent as well as the value of our trade; 
and that concurrently with this, the large supplies from abroad of 
many articles which enter into competition with those of our own 
production must be seriously interfering with the manufacture for 
home use. 

There would seem to be little room for doubting that other 
nations are heavily burdening their own people by the expenditure 
of labour and the employment of capital in the costly production 
of that which they might cheaply purchase—and that this want of 
obedience to economic teaching is shared in by our own possessions. 
That though in countries in which labour is abundant this serves 
to provide employment for growing population—it tends to the 
production if, not beyond the wants whether natural or artificial of 
mankind—yet of more than there are the means of purchasing—so 
that prices are depressed in some quarters, whilst they are 
exaggerated in others. And that the profusion of productive 
power which has been steadily accumulating in the older settled 
and thus more densely peopled countries, on the one hand, with 
the boundless natural resources of the newer, and as yet sparsely 
occupied countries of the west and the south, on the other, have 
caused the certain results of restrictive policy to be hidden from 
view—until a general depression has arisen which can only be 
remoyed by a returning to, or the adoption of, sounder com- 
mercial principles in manufacture and trade. Whatever interferes 
with the most perfect freedom in the production and interchange 
of all that the bounty of nature or the industry of man can create 
for the benefit of all—ultimately militates against the welfare of 
producer and consumer alike. 

It should be no matter of surprise that on the United Kingdom, 
as the greatest manufacturing and trading nation in the world, 
having its children and its wealth invested in every part of the 
globe, the crisis which has been long preparing should bear most 
heavily; but as still the wealthiest and most powerful of all the 
nations, she ought to be the best able to surmount it. How this is 
to be done is not the question for the present discussion. The 
object of this paper is to point out one of the sources from which 
the present condition of mercantile and manufacturing affairs has 
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sprung. We have one kind of evidence to be sought from the 
older countries, another from the newer. Let both serve as 
warnings against following the example of either. The British 
Empire as a whole is neither old nor young, though in her several 
parts she is both the one and the other. In this lies the secret of 
her strength, and from this should be evolved her greatest power. 
The spot on which we are at this moment standing has all the 
advantages of mature age—that beneath our feet, those of early 
manhood or yet unsoiled infancy. The one is the complement of 
the other—recovery from the existing depression—and its change 
into one of higher elevation than we yet have attained, depends 
upon the closest union of every part, the blending of all into one 
harmonious whole. 





Discussion on Mr. Bourner’s PAPER. 


Mr. W. J. Harris said, as a protectionist, he sometimes felt that he 
ought never to have been a Fellow of the Society, because he found 
that its Council and most of the members were bound to another 
system as though it was the law of the Medes and Persians. He 
remembered that on a previous occasion, when a discussion on our 
fiscal policy took place in this Seciety, the speeches of himself and 
one or two friends had either been suppressed or greatly curtailed 
in the Jowrnal of the Society.* This had made him feel that this 
Society was only made for what might be considered the orthodox 
.free trader. He remembered this past circumstance, because he 
thought it was far better that the Council should not allow such 
things to occur again, as discussion ought to be perfectly free at 
their meetings. The statistics which had been given were very 
valuable, but in his opinion they led to an exactly opposite conclu- 
sion to that which Mr. Bourne wished to draw from them. The 
first question he had to ask was this, when a duty was imposed on 
an article which an importing country could itself produce, and 
which through the temporary advantage of better machinery or 
lower price of labour other countries had the advantage in produc- 
ing, who paid that duty? Take the case of iron, who paid the 
duty on the iron sent into America? Had the Americans had to 
pay an extra price for iron in consequence of the duty that was 
imposed? ‘The fact was, as was proved by evidence given before 
the Tariff Commission of the United States, that during the last 
ten or twelve years the average price of steel rails in America had 
never been, except in one year, so much more than the average price 
in England as the amount of the duty, let alone the cost of transit. 
The consequence was that the British steel rail makers had them- 
selves actually paid the duty ; and had it not been for this the price 


* A paper of Mr. Harris’s which had not been submitted to the Council of the 
Society was, on one occasion, not inserted as part of a Discussion, and there has 
never been any suppression of debate in the Jowrnal.—Ep. J]. 
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in England would have been much higher, and the Americans had 
the advantage of getting them probably nearly as cheaply as if 
there had been no duty atall. The result of this protective tariff 
was that the Americans had now a magnificent iron industry, and 
were now even supplying English North American colonies with 
iron as against the English manufacturers. Mr. Bourne had 
enlarged on the increased cost of railways in the States on account 
of the supposed extra price of iron caused by the tariff. If they 
had had no tariff at all, the price in England, as well as the cost of 
carriage, would have risen sufficiently to have made the price in 
America nearly as high as it actually had been, and instead of the 
extra cost being very much against the American people, the fact 
was that their railways had principally been paid for by the 
English people, and thus not only had English ironmasters to pay 
a large part of the tariff, but English capitalists had paid for the 
iron used in construction, so all had come out of English pockets. 
Of course any discussion on protection involved the question 
of a duty on food. ‘This was the only country in the world, with 
the exception of Belgium, that admitted food free of duty, and 
they ought to get something in exchange at all events for 
granting the facilities which other countries denied. He admitted 
the necessity of cheap food for the working: classes, but other 
nations must give a quid pro quo. Hnglishmen had the power 
in their hands, and he could not think how it was that they were 
afraid to use it. He was perhaps more interested in free imports 
than any person in that room, being very largely interested in 
corn imports, and he wished to assert positively that this country 
had the power in their hands of enforcing reciprocity on such 
countries as the United States and Russia especially. If England | 
resolved no longer to admit American food free unless America 
would come down to very nearly free exchange, they would see a 
curious result when it came to voting in the United States. Hvery 
man who had an interest in land, agriculture, railways, or anything 
except the manufacturing industry, would say, “we are not going 
to have our produce taxed for the sake of the manufacturers,” and 
such a bargain could be made within six months as would increase 
the Hnglish export trade enormously. And so they could do the 
same with other nations one by one. He did not want to put on a 
protective duty merely for the sake of our landowners or farmers, 
but if these results of foreign industry were admitted free, they 
had a right to demand a quid pro quo. So far as British and Irish 
farmers were concerned, he admitted that they were more entitled 
to assistance than almost any other class, but it might be given in 
another shape than the protection of corn. If they gave the poor 
cheap bread, they had given them a good deal, and if the other 
taxpayers had to pay a little more so as to enable farmers to 
weather the storm, they ought not to complain. The poor would 
necessarily be gainers by a defensive tariff on manufactured goods, 
because they were manufacturers of, but not consumers of such 
goods. Four-fifths of their expenditure went in food and living, 
and if food and house rent were cheap, they suffered very little by 
a duty on manufactured goods. It was the rich who were the 
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largest buyers of such goods. He therefore advocated what he 
might call an honest socialism; he wished to elevate the poor 
without actually despoiling the ‘rich. The gap between poverty 
and riches in this country was too great, and the only cure was to 
go back to a sensible system of defensive tariffs. He called them 
defensive tariffs, because, as Mr. Bourne distinctly proved, they were 
losing one after another the established trades of the country, and 
the loss fell on the working classes. They were far behind the 
rest of the English speaking peoples as to the prosperity of their 
labouring classes, and even the continental nations were gaining 
very fast upon them, for while in England wages were gradually 
‘declining, on the Continent they were gradually advancing. The 
exports of manufactured goods from France had increased during 
the last two months by more than 30 million francs, while those of 
England had decreased between r¥ and 2 millions sterling. If 
protection was so bad for a country, how was it that protectionist 
nations were gaining upon them? It was a matter that surely 
ought to be carefully examined into. He believed their present 
system was false from beginning to end, and that every effort 
should be put forth to obtain something like reciprocity on the 
part of other nations. 


Mr. G. Bapen-Powett, M.P., alluding to Mr. Harris’s remarks, 
pointed out that the United States in its manufacturing and 
industrial life was one of the grandest instances in the world of the 
entire success of free trade. They had a country as large as 
Europe, populated already by 50 millions of people, a population 
rapidly increasing, and there was not a single customs duty any- 
_where levied over that large continent. The exports and imports 
with the outside world were a comparatively insignificant factor in 
the industrial life of the States. Mr. Bourne had given them a 
mass of very valuable statistics, which it would take a great deal of 
time to properly consider, but there were certain notes of warning 
that ought to be sounded in dealing with them. Mr. Bourne had 
given a prominent place to the effect of export trade on their 
industrial population, but he had omitted to insist that the home 
trade largely exceeded the export trade, and that the great mass of 
the home population was mainly occupied in supplying home 
wants. This home trade was a very important element, but was 
usually left out of account, because the Board of Trade had no part 
in the business of publishing home trade statistics. Again, 
Mr. Bourne told them that the exclusion of their products from 
foreign markets was the result of the inclination shown by foreign 
nations generally to increase their protective duties. In the case 
of Germany that was no doubt true, but he doubted whether they 
had shown any disposition of late years to heighten tariffs, either in 
the matter of rates or number of items. In many countries the 
tendency had been rather the other way; and no doubt in China, 
India, and some of the less civilised portions of the earth, in recent 
years we had successfully opened up markets that were not 
restricted by hostile tariffs. Another important point was that in 
dealing with exports and imports from the English point of view, 
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the chief object should be to find out the percentage of manu- 
factures to raw material and food, and if they followed English 
exports, they would see that for many years they had maintained a 
very large percentage of manufactured goods in their exports, and 
a very small percentage in the imports. Looking at other countries, 
they found that this percentage had not been maintained so 
favourably for manufacturing imdustries. Mr. Bourne did not 
appear to have taken account of imports from colonies and from 
foreign States, for instance, m South America, in return for loans 
advanced, which had also covered a considerable amount of exports. 
This was a large item in their foreign and colonial trade. He had 
also omitted the export of diamonds from South Africa, which 
together with ostrich feathers represented a total value of 
5 millions annually. The main moral of the paper was most 
excellent. It seemed to tell them that where they had to look to 
wa’ their own empire; there they had their natural exchange in 
manufactured products for raw material. They had amongst them 
the Agent-General for that great free trade, and most progressive of 
their colonies, New South Wales, which took 8/. of value per head 
of English manufactured goods every year, and as Sir Saul Samuel 
whispered to him, “ could they expect them to do much more?” 
If that was taken as an average, it showed what a very valuable 
market might be found in their own colonies. He hoped the result 
of this discussion would be to draw the attention of many present 
to the very great value of those colonies as sources of supply of 
raw material, as markets for manufaetured goods, and as fields for 
the investment-of capital and for the labour of a surplus population. 


Mr. Jonn GLoveR said no doubt other nations had had the 
benefit of that description of tariff which Mr. Harris wished to 
return to. It had been tried in this country, and the population 
had starved upon it, and they were starved into free trade. They 
could not feed.4 million wage earners on the system of policy which 
Mr. Harris recommended. There was then want of employment in 
all directions, miserable wages, and a state of starvation in England 
compared with which they knew nothing about bad times now. 
They did not give up that system out of deference to Adam Smith, 
Sir Robert Peel, or Cobden, but because they wanted work and 
food, and could not get enough of either through a tariff with 
1,200 articles. Instead of 4 millions of weekly wage earners, we 
have now to provide work for 13 millions.. That is the great 
English problem. If we made the discovery that we could get 
better work, better weges, and cheaper food for our enormous 
population by reverting to the system they gave up forty years ago, 
there was nothing to prevent their doing so, only they must be 
convinced of the fact. In thinking about foreign tariffs, they 
ought to remember that the tariff in operation in this country was 
adopted for no other reason than that it suited them. They did 
not adopt that tariff to suit anybody else; and the simple eloquent 
fact that. under its operation trade had increased fivefold, was a 
conclusive proof that those who were responsible for that great 
change in their fiscal policy did not make a mistake. Mr. Harris 
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had certain objections to what was called free trade. The trade of 
England was not free. In a certain limited sense only it was 
free; it was free from retaliatory duties, it was free from duties 
of reciprocity, it was free from differential duties, and from 
protective duties, but the amount taken as revenue by custom 
duties is as heavy as ever. ‘T'wenty millions was levied on what 
came into the country, and they raised that sum in that way 
for one reason only, because it suited them, and they must not 
for a moment deny the right of other States to-suit themselves in 
the same matter. Their own tariff, free.as it was called, operated 
very differently on different States; for instance tea from China 
was only admitted on a duty of 50 per cent., while sugar from 
Manilla and Java was admitted free. The circumstances of 
different States varied much. In the application of fiscal prin- 
ciples, the consideration which should govern every State was what 
suited them, and they could not complain of foreign tariffs so long 
as they operated equally on foreigners. What they had a right to 
complain about was bounties and differential duties, and when they 
were refused the favoured nation clause. Foreign tariffs affected 
England very diversely.. For instance, France had lately levied a 
duty of 5s. on wheat, and that proceeding on the part of the French 
was no doubt a most important factor in the present very low price 
of wheat in England, by concentrating supplies on England, which 
but for that duty unquestionably would to a large extent have 
found its way to French ports. The Germans, Dutch, Austrians, 
and even Russians had dealt with the article of sugar in a way so 
extraordinary, that under the influexice of their tariff regulations 
sugar was travelling all round the universe just now. He had 
been lately carrying sugar: from the Black Sea to London, and it 
was going to a large extent from Germany and the Baltic even to 
New York. Sugar was also being sent from New York to London. 
He wished to put in a plea to this effect, that Englishmen of all 
people in the world ought to be patient in this matter. Free 
traders never promised to mend all the ills to which trade was 
subject, the partial application of the doctrines of free trade to 
their own affairs had increased their trade fivefold, and when 
other States, somewhat released from the pressure of waste and 
military necessities as they would be by-and-bye, came to utilise 
their resources in industrial senses more completely, Hnglishmen 
would get their profit out of the further application of these 
doctrines, but not from any reversal of that which had done so 
much good to the country. 


Mr. James Epecome said that they might at once diseard this 
“bogey ” of the condition of things in the past, under conditions 
which could never possibly recur. The free trade policy introduced 
forty years ago was inaugurated in the full belief that all the nations 
of the world would reciprocate, and that the free trade then advo- 
cated would beeome universal. Mr. Bourne had abundantly proved 
that hostile tariffs were prejudicial to their industries, and were “ in 
restraint of trade.” But all taxation of any kind was “in restraint 
of trade,’ and he protested against a paper of that kind going 
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forward treating of trade as though it were solely foreign trade, 
without any reference to the home industries, which laboured under 
a burden of taxation. Mr. Bourne said that whatever interfered 
with the most perfect freedom in production and interchange, 
ultimately militated against the welfare of producer and consumer 
alike. That statement they could all endorse, but all taxation 
militated against that perfect freedom, and it was a question to be 
considered whether it were wiser to throw the whole burden upon 
their own internal reseurces, or in some measure so to regulate the 
incidence of such taxation, that it should fall fairly upon all classes 
of producers as well as upon the consuming classes. He protested 
against the theory that import duties necessarily raise the price of 
articles to an importing country. Mr. Bourne’s paper was entirely 
founded upon that fallacious idea, but the whole history of commerce 
proved its inaccurary. Mr. Bourne had quoted an extract from a 
paper which he described as a “ competent authority,” in which a 
somewhat exaggerated remark was made, but he had not said 
whence it was derived, aud he (Mr. Edgcome) would be glad to 
know what was the nature of that “competent authority.” The 
statement was, that in reference to the remission of certain import 
taxation in the United States, ‘‘ these articles will reduce the Govern- 
ment’s revenue about 5 millions of dollars, and the burden upon the 
taxpayers and the consumers of the country at least 50 millions of 
dollars.” He could not see in what possible way such a result could 
happen. It reminded him of an article which appeared in a daily 
paper five years.ago in London, in which it was stated that an 
import duty of 5s. per quarter upon corn, the price being then 
over 408. per quarter, would raise the price of the loaf 50 per cent. 
Those were some of the wild statements frequently advanced by 
writers who had never studied their subject, and were writing only 
for the moment. He would undertake to say that for one case 
where it could be proved that the price of an imported article, 
which was capable of being produced in the importing country was 
increased in a greater degree than the amount of taxation levied 
upon it, he would bring a commensurate number of other cases to 
prove that the effect of an import tax upon such articles was 
rather to bring about in the long run a lowering of prices to the 
consumer. That had taken place to his own personal knowledge in 
the United States, in France, and in Germany, more especialiy 
during the last five years. It was an event which took place in 
Canada after the imposition of its new protective tariff; and 
although after a time over production took place, still in the long 
run the effect was that many places almost a desert, had become 
fertile spots. How far they were to deal with hostile tariffs was 
not a question for debate there. The figures Mr. Bourne had 
brought forward were valuable as proofs of what they knew and 
believed by painful experience, and he hoped they would lead 
people to see in what way they could bring influence to bear upon 
foreign States to reduce such tariffs. The policy of persuasion or 
example had failed, and they must ere long consider how far they 
were justified in continuing a policy which had for its one effect 
a vast increase of external trading, but which at the same time 
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brought about a great and increasing diminution in home trade 
and industry. 


Mr. Rowianpd Haminron said there could be no doubt that 
foreign tariffs restricted our export trade, though unless we 
adopted the same policy their effect was only partial, for as long * 
as we receive imports, exports wil! find their way out by indirect 
if not by direct courses in order to pay for them. But no fair 
estimate of the state of industry could be made without taking into 
account our home trade. So far as foreign tariffs were operative, 
they tended to favour its development. Its relative importance 
might be inferred from a statement which was roughly verified by 
the census returns, that our building trades employed as many | 
workmen as our three great textile industries put together. A 
thorough investigation into that branchof the subject was urgently 
needed, and he was confident that it would show a very marked 
increase both in the number and the value of home industries. All 
trade and industry was a matter of adaptation, and many of our 
manufacturers benefited largely by freely obtaining materials from 
abroad which were made up into their own products; they not 
only got an advantage in cheapness, but also an example which 
might be profitable to them in many ways for their own work. 
Mr. Bourne had seemed to him to accept the test of prices too 
indiscriminately. On every side they had not simply a diminution 
in price, but also a genuine decrease in the actual cost of production. 
Take for instance, according to the old economic formula, natural 


agents, capital and labour, as the elements of production. Chemistry 


had on all sides increased to an enormous extent the use made of 
those agents which nature had provided, and a long category of 
articles which ten or twenty years ago were thrown away as 
rubbish, were now made useful at a very small cost. Labour had 
been greatly increased in effect, not only by machinery, but by 
organisation, by hereditary aptitude, and indirectly by better food, 
houses, and higher education. And taking capital, which they 
might suppose to be less concerned in this, what had been the effect 
of the telegraph and of steam? Could they not with the same 
amount of capital do a vastly greater work than was ever dreamt 
of twenty-five years ago? They must therefore not lose sight of 
the fact that the actual cost of production had been diminished 
during the last twenty-five years, and to look to any course of 
tariffs, or any change in the standard of value as the sole cause of 
that diminution, was certainly a very great error. Their advantage 
was far more real than anything that could be affected by any such 
external causes, or any such modes of measurement. 


Mr. C. M. Kunnupy, C.B., inquired whether Mr. Bourne was 
quite accurate in saying that the French tariff favoured low priced 
goods, and also whether in the statistics of Belgian trade an 
account was not to be taken of transit as well as of Belgian trade 
properly so called. He wished chiefly to allude to the bearing of 
the question of international trade in regard to tariffs. The object 
of free trade was to bring to the consumers the largest quantities 
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in the cheapest manner, but as a most eminent authority, Sir 
Thomas Henry Farrer, had said, there were relations between 
States which were still more important than’ trade. Customs 
duties were not levied for the pleasure of the thing, nor yet to 
provide a livelihood for a certain class of officials; they were 
levied primarily to meet the financial exigencies of the State. 
Mr. Bourne, he ventured to think, had not sufficiently dwelt on 
the subject of international action. It was the fact that after the 
revision of the customs tariff forty years ago, little benefit ensued 
in the United Kingdom in regard to foreign trade until the adop- 
tion of the policy of 1860, the commercial treaty system which led 
.to the great extension of English trade. But that policy was not 
followed up. The French Government followed it out, but not the 
English, and therefore when the protectionist reaction took place 
on the continent, we had no hold over foreign tariffs. ‘The remedy 
he would suggest would be if possible to revert to the commercial 
policy of 1860, and the adoption of simultaneous action in different 
countries. There was no contradiction to free trade in the conclu- 
sion of a tariff treaty when countries on each side engaged to give 
security to trade, and to afford the time required for commerce to 
adapt itself to different channels. The results between 1866 and 
1872 showed clearly that the commercial treaty system of 1860 
was the real cause of the great development of British trade at 
that time, and that the lapse of that system was one of the chief 
causes of the loss of trade in recent years. 


Mr. Tuomas CornisH regretted that no comment had been 
made upon the gold question. Instead of free trade having all the 
credit for the vast strides that had taken place in the last thirty 
years, he thought the greatest credit should be given to that over 
which free trade had no control, namely, the gold mining industry, 
through which nearly double the quantity of gold had been imported 
into England than the whole world previously possessed. It was 
this that was the grand secret of the extension and. prosperity of 
the trade and commerce of England. As an instance of the 
advantage of a protective policy, he quoted the case of Victoria, 
which at one time actually sent all the tallow and fat to England 
to be made into candles and sent back to Victoria for use, where he 
himself had had to pay at the rate of 1s. 6d. and 2s. a pound for 
candles, buying them by the ton. A protective tariff of 2d. a pound 
was ultimately placed upon the candles, and now they were 
absolutely able to manufacture the whole of the candles required by 
the colony, and to export as well. Raw hides used to be exported 
in large quantities, and leather goods imported, but by a protective 
duty on leather goods the colony manufactures most all leather 
work, and exports leather to England in large quantities. 


Mr. Bourne, in replying to Mr. Harris’s statement that iron 
without the tariff would have risen as high as it was at present, 
said his prices of iron were derived from the report of the Iron 
Associations cf America and England, and he could not conceive 
how it was possible to suppose that the levying of a duty had not 
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had any effect at all in raising the price. If that had been the 
case, then the duty ought to be immediately abrogated. No 
doubt the policy of both the United States and Canada was dis- 
tinctly directed towards restraining the importation of goods in 
order to promote native industry, and the table of the prices of iron 
showed that to the fullest extent. With regard to the tea duties, 
no doubt all duties did act in restraint of trade, but it was one of 
the misfortunes of expenditure, that revenue must be raised somehow 
or other, and there was no article on which a duty was more fairly 
and properly leviable than on tea. The rapid extension in its con- 
sumption showed that China had not much cause to complain. 
They were told they must be patient ; but in his view they were only 
on the fringe of the depression of trade, and unless some unexpected 
change took place, they would have an infinitely worse state of 
things than at the present moment. Mr. Edgcome had asked for 
his ‘‘ competent authority,” it was one of the legislators interested 
in the tariff; but it did not much matter, because every point there 
alluded to was proved by the table produced with regard to the 
trade in iron. As to the Belgian transit trade, no doubt it was 
very difficult to discover what was the proportion of trade in each 
particular country, whether for consumption in that country or 
for transit. Customs duties were not levied in England except to 
meet financial necessities; but that was not the case in other 
countries. Foreign and colonial tariffs were framed not for the 
purpose of raising the largest amount of duty, but of excluding 
English productions. The gold question was not the matter under 
debate, and therefore nothing had been said about it. The question 
was not why trade was depressed, or what was the cause of an 
alteration of. prices, but was simply eonfined to the history, 
progress, and effect of the tariffs of other nations. With regard to 
the candles in Victoria, there must have been something very 
faulty in the internal regulations of that colony if she needed a 
protective duty. The natural protection of the carriage of that fat 
all the way to England, and of the candles back again, should have 
been a sufficient protection. 


The PresipENntT said, whatever opinions each individual member 
might entertain with regard to Mr. Bourne’s facts or estimates, 
they would be unanimous in thanking him for the labour he had 
undertaken, and the valuable information he had brought before 
them. 
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I.—General Review of Occupation Censuses. 


ALTHOUGH it was not till 1831 that any detailed return of the 
occupations of the people was attempted, there had been in the 
earliest censuses a rough and ready method adopted of dividing the 
population into three or four large groups, with a view of distin- 
guishing those who obtained their support directly from the land 
from those engaged in manufacture, trade, or the learned profes- 
sions. Thus in 1801 we find returns under three headings: 
1. Persons chiefly employed in agriculture; 2. Persons chiefly 
employed in trade, manufacture, or handicraft; 3. All other persons 
not employed in the two preceding classes. This return, it will be 
noted, is of individuals, but in 1811 and 1821 the number of 
families is substituted for individuals. The occupations are given 
in the same form, but it is the number of families chiefly employed 
in agriculture, or otherwise, that are stated. The principle on 
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which the returns are based is, however, the same, and it 1s one on 
which I should wish to lay stress, viz., to ascertain the total 
number supported by each of the great branches of industry. 

To find out how many depend for their subsistence on any 
particular industry should surely be the final aim of an occupation 
census. From other sources we may ascertain the total amount of 
work done in any industry for a given period, and the wealth 
obtained by that work, but whether it keeps its dependents in 
comfort or hardship will depend in great measure upon the entire 
number who have to be supported by it. For an example we may 
compare the cases of the textile with the mining industries. In 
the former we find nearly all the available members of the family, 
both male and female, in the ranks of the actually employed, 
whilst in mining the labourers are almost entirely able-bodied 
males. Consequently an average wage which amongst the cotton 
operatives would be sufficient to ensure comfort, would amongst 
coal miners be inadequate. It may be said that these differences 
are so. strongly marked, that due allowance might be made for 
them in instituting any comparison. But the result could not be 
by any means so accurate as one obtained through actual enumera- 
tion, whilst in the many branches of manufacture, conveyance or 
distribution, in which the difference is not so clearly, if at all, 
distinguishable, any such rough allowance is out of the question. 
A comparison of our industries which would show the relative 
circumstances of those connected with them (whether as regards 
health or social position) would be a very interesting as well as 
useful study, but while the census enumerations are made on the 
present basis, no such comparison can with any accuracy be under- 
taken. For these reasons it is questionable whether the authorities, 
in dropping, subsequently to 1831, the principle in question, did 
not make a mistake which has shorn later returns of considerable 
value. 

Resuming our review from 1821, we find that in the next 
census (1831) the first attempt is made at any detailed enumera- 
tion of occupations; it is, however, of a very limited extent, being 
strictly confined to males aged 20 years and upwards, engaged in 
what are called ‘‘ retail trades and handicrafts.” The great bulk 
of the population are still summed up under a few headings as 
in the previous decades, though particulars are given under these 
headings of males over 20, and columns added for professional men 
and domestic servants. 

The census of 1841 shows considerable advance in the details 
given. For the first time, all the principal occupations in the 
country are recorded, and the whole population is brought directly 
into the tables of enumeration. There are separate returns. for 
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every county and for the large towns; the sexes are distinguished, 
but the ages are only given at two periods, under or over 20 years 
of age. The former occupations of paupers, lunatics, and criminals, 
are given in separate tables, and the whole is arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Important, however, as was the advance made in 
the method of tabulation at this period, it was exceeded in 1851, 
when was originated the model on which the returns are still 
drawn up. The great feature of this census is the grouping of 
occupations into seventeen classes with numerous sub-classes, the 
ages being given in quinquennial periods. The system of classi- 
fication is as follows :— 

Class 1. Persons engaged in the ‘Imperial or Local Govern- 
ment. 

Class 2. Persons engaged in the defence of the country. 

Class 3. Persons engaged in religion, law, or medicine. | 

Class 4. Persons engaged in art, literature, science, and 
education. 

Class 5. Persons engaged in household duties, as wives, 
children, &c. 

Class 6. Persons engaged in boarding, lodging, domestic 
service and dress. 

Class 7. Persons engaged in commercial pursuits (merchants, 
bankers, &c.). 

Class 8. Persons engaged in conveyance. 

Class 9. Persons engaged in agriculture. 

Class 10. Persons engaged in breeding, animal tending, and 

fishing. 
Class 11. This class is a very mixed one, and has since been, 
with advantage, largely reduced. It was in 1851 supposed to 
include all those engaged in the higher branches of mechanical or 
chemical arts, and embraces artizans and mechanics, book sellers 
and printers, the building trades, machine, tool, and instrument 
makers, coach. and shipbuilders, chemical manufacturers, dyers, 
&c., and even persons engaged in the public amusement. 

Class 12 is confined to workers or dealers in animal substances, 
and thus includes with the family butcher and poulterer all the 
woollen and silk operatives. 

Class 13 comprises workers and dealers in vegetable substances, 
from the brewer to the upholsterer, from the paper manufacturer, 
or cotton spinner, to the greengrocer. 

Class 14 includes all mineral workers. 

Class 15 is for unskilled or unspecified labour. 

Class 16 is for persons of rank, property, or independent 
means. 

Class 17 is for useless or disabled members of society, criminals, 
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paupers, pensioners, and others supported by the community ; but 
the returns are very incomplete and misleading, for only those 
paupers, lunatics, or criminals, &c., who failed to return themselves 
to a definite occupation are here included. The great majority of 
these classes having returned themselves as following, or having at 
some period of their lives followed, an occupation, have been 
returned with the regularly employed. The tables thus become 
vitiated by the presence of a large number of individuals whose 
claims to be considered as workers are very remote. (a) 

It may be admitted that under any system of enumeration a 
considerable number of persons would creep into the occupied class 
who had no business there; but the fact that a return cannot be 
made perfect, does not seem a sufficient reason why it should not 
be as nearly accurate as possible, and therefore to class as workers 
a vast number of persons who are known to be not only outside 
the ranks of labour, but a dead weight and burthen upon it, 
appears to be inadmissible. (6) 

In the census for 1851 (which like its predecessors is for Great 
Britain) the separate tables for England and Wales, and for Scot- 
land, contain the occupations summarised and brought within 
reasonable limits, the smaller divisions of labour being included 
under some broad or general heading to which they belong, or 
classed as ‘‘others,” but there are also tables for Great Britain 
which give details of all these minor forms of employment. In 
1861 the returns for England and Scotland are no longer given in 
conjunction, but are placed in separate volumes, and the detailed 
table with further amplification is given for each country. The 


(a) Separate tables, giving information on this subject, were added in 1841 and 
1851, but after 1851 these separate tables are dropped altogether. The Scotch 
census authorities in 1861 entered a vigorous protest against the method objected 
to above, as well as against the failure of the returns to state the numbers sup- 
ported by each industry, and gave practical effect to their opinions in 1871 by 
keeping the useless -classes (lunatics, criminals, and paupers) in every case distinct 
from the workers, and by returning under each. group of workers in inter-con- 
nected occupations the number of persons dependent upon them; but this attempt 
was not repeated in 1881. 

() On the subject of classification, the work of the Irish Census Gommictaner 
in 1841 must be noted. The systemn originated by them, going back to the first 
elements of society, seeks to return each individual according to the part he is 
taking in supplying the wants of man. If he is helping to supply the food 
necessary for man’s sustenance, he will be returned according to his occupation 
under the heading “Food ;” first the producers of the raw material, then those 
engaged in its preparation or manufacture, then the distributors. Similarly with 
clothing, and so on. The fault of this classification is that it does not readily deal 
with the complications of civilised life; but its good points are worthy of recog- 
nition, and it was most unwillingly abandoned by the Irish Commissioners, whose 
work ‘throughout i is worthy of great praise, both tor the oa a of the tables and 
for the beauty of the maps and diagrains. 
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consequence is that the tables are rendered very bulky and 
unwieldy, and this becomes more striking on referring to the 
returns in the corresponding volume for 1871. Here the pruning 
knife has been very busy; the tables are reduced to a third of 
their former size, numbers of small trades are spirited away, and in 
their place appears a rather formidable item in the word others, 
for an explanation of which it is necessary to refer to the volumin- 
ous report. 

Meanwhile, though the broad plan of classification remains 
much the same as in 1851, huge transpositions of numbers have 
‘been made from one class to another; the domestic class in one 
census includes the larger part of the population, and in the next is 
reduced by more than half; 350,000 persons in England alone (con- 
sisting of the wives and other relatives of farmers, &c.) are taken 
from the agricultural class of one census and placed in the 
unoccupied of another; the partially occupied wives are in no two 
successive censuses classed alike—and generally there is such a 
want of fixity of principle or method, that even competent authori- 
ties have been seriously misled regarding the apparent results. 
Possibly these changes were to alarge extent necessary or unavoid- 
able, but surely attention might have been drawn to them and some 
explanation given, instead of which there is not even so much as a 
foot note. The seeker after information is left to grope his way 
in the dark; if by chance he stumbles on the truth, well and good, 
if not he but adds his quota to the enormous total of false informa- 
tion before the public. 

It was with the idea of remedying to some extent this state of 
things that I undertook the compilation of the tables, the results of 
which are submitted in the appendix to this paper. They do not 
contain any new or original information, but restate that given in — 
the censuses in a more uniform and accessible shape. 

The principle of assigning the unoccupied persons to the 
industries on which they are dependent has been adopted in a: 
very wide and general form. The method of apportionment 
resorted to is open to many objections, but I think the results may, 
broadly speaking, be accepted as presenting a fairly accurate 
picture of the whole population, showing the part played and the 
place taken by each section of it. I may mention that the results 
obtained in the census of Scotland for 1871 by actual enumeration 
do not differ very materially, allowing for differences of classifica- 
tion, from those given for the same period in the present tables. 
I have, moreover, stated all hypothetical figures Paine so that 
they may be taken quantum valent. 

The system of classification adopted will speak for itself as we 
proceed. 
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In examining the returns for the different divisions of the 
kingdom it must be premised that, owing to the different method 
of tabulation as to ages and the imperfections of the returns, the 
figures for 1841 do not, so far as Hngland and Scotland are 
concerned, offer a very safe basis of comparison, and have therefore 
not been used in this paper. They are however given in the 
-annexed tables, while the incomplete ones of 1831 also appear in 
the more detailed tables, a copy of which is deposited in the 
library of this Society. 


1. England and Wales. (c) 


Between 1851 and 1881 the whole population increased 12 per 
cent. in the first decade, 13 per cent. in the second, and 14} per 
cent. in the third; or in numbers, 2,139,000, 2,646,000, and 
3,262,000; at the same time the dependent women and children 
(that is, those not returned as employed in any way) increased 
112, 13, and 18 per cent. in the respective decades, with the result 
that from being barely 53 per cent. of the whole population in 1851 
and 1861, they rose to 55 per cent. in 1881. Almost the whole of 
this increase, as ‘the subjoined table shows, lies with the children :— 


TABLE I.—Showing the Percentage of Dependents above or under 15.* 



































Males. Females. 
Year. a Re OE oa ee Total. 
Under 15. 15—20. Under 15. Over 15. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per ent. 
hha uaa 15°7 05 16°5 20°3 53°0 
ES Nae 15°8 0'4 16°97 20°0 e270 
6 4' Gi Seat 16°3 05 16°9 19°5 vier 
PBL bavi I7t 0°4 17°5 20°0 55°0 





* Note.—It is necessary to remark the changes that have occurred in the 
proportions of children, women, and men during the period under review, which 
are as follows :— 

TasiLE La.—Percentages of Whole Population. 






































1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

EM UIGVON-, Litevks Ss nckocrscsncatoeare tera 35°4 35°6 361 36°5 
Women. (over 15) )0..:4<c...c.cere 33°4: PERG 33°3 33'0 
Boys. L5—20.......cssessessessonsorensosees 49 4°38 48 4°9 
Meth BO 25... ccscesenncssqncveensernaanes Ar 4, 4°5 44, 4°5 
et OU spec cbisckee vans vessegtanenyeve 19°8 19°7 19°5 19°2 
» 65 and upwards ...........04 21 ah 21 2°I 
100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 





(c) The population of the “islands in British seas” has not been dealt.with in 
any of the accompanying tables. ; 
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The shght changes, up and down, in the proportions of dependent 
women (over 15) can be accounted for, and it may be taken that 
the dependent women of this age are constant at 20 per cent. of 
the whole population, and that there is a similar constancy in the 
proportion of those who support themselves, or have some form of 
employment outside of home duties. 

The following table shows this, and indicates the principal 
changes in the employment of women :— 


The increase in the numbers of children compared to adults is very remark- 
able, and the result, if stated in proportions of women and children to 100 
men of 25—65, is as follows :— 


























1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
COTTLGHON o ttevottecseger ees 179 181 185 190 
Women 26. 2s ..ien.. 169 170 171 192 


The comparison has been made with men of 25 te 65 years of age, as best 
representing those by whom wives and children are supported. If, however, 
20—65 were substituted, the results would be very similar in effect. 

Dividing the children between those at school or at home and those at work, 
the proportions are :— 























1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Unoccupied .........:...+ 163] 5 165 171 179 
MECupied fa cigcdenmcsten vets 16 feel Genes La fese Libafece 








The increase in dependent children is thus due partly to fewer children being 
employed, but mostly to an actual increase in the proportion of children in the 
population. 
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It will be seen from this table that the proportion of industrially 
employed women over 15, compared to the rest of the female 
population, has decreased continuously, but that the proportion of 
those otherwise employed, in domestic service, teaching, &c., has 
increased in an equal degree year by year, so that the total em- 
ployed one way or another remains practically constant. There is 
an apparent error in the returns of Domestic Service for 1871 which 
slightly mars the series. This class seems to have been exaggerated 
at the expense of the domestic dependent class for this decade. 

Taking the occupied or unoccupied together, the whole popula- 
tion may be divided as follows :— 





[In thousands.] 1851.} 1861.| 1871.} 1881. 














Unoccupied (or dependent) females (under 15)....| 2,958} 3,335 | 8,839] 4,531 

. . »  (over15) ...| 8,636] 4,020] 4,440} 5,200 
males (under 15)....} 2,815 | 3,173 | 3,705| 4,404 
(15—20) ..... 90 85| 104 126 


39 9) 


——__. 


Total of unoccupied . .............00s0 9,499 |10,613 |12,088 | 14,261 














Occupied (or self-supporting) females (under 15)} 205] 227] 255 209 

es (over 15)....] 2,348] 2,708} 3,119} 3,394 
males (under 15)| 3876} 415] 403 325 
(15—20) ca} 78310853) ..19814) marae 


) 


























hdl enalés over 20°06 ene eee pele! 4,717 | 5,230{ 5,866] 6,643 
Total "of ocowpied.,.....:2ets-se-.0:..esenees 8,429 | 9,453 |10,624| 11,713 
5 fio population. ae auc se. 17,928 |20,066 |22,712 | 25,974 








All males over 20 are counted, for this purpose, with the 
occupied or self-supporting class, and the whole employed class 
may be divided as follows :— | 





1851.4 °186h: 11871. 121881. 














Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per ent. 


All forms of industry (productive or distributive)| 78°4| 77:2] 75°5| 74*2 





Pablic and Erofessional Service «....6.cscterveosegcsseaceaees 4°6 Bie 1 DIO 86 
Domestic enya ercesg-tyccobevsasssesecenspsoehons omoceyin 13°93) aa6 4 15'S 4b 157 
Property Owning (80 returned )..............-.cceceecceneees 2°5 255 2°0 3 
AISA OTIILG 2... Bo.s pert ema then eta psans os) wasownevaepsacvonsseaeeeoiees 1:2 o°9 1°2 2°3 














100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 1c0°o 





The increase of 1 per cent. in the Indefinite class for 1881 is due 
to the transfer to this class of retired persons, who in previous 
censuses were returned under their former occupations; but at 
best those tabulated under this head are a meaningless remainder, 
the result of accident or defects of enumeration ; for every occupa- 
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tion that can be claimed by paupers or criminals passes them out 
of the Indefinite into the ranks of Industry. Similarly, the elass 
called Property Owning is entirely delusive. It contains a few 
land owners, house owners, and others who might as reasonably be 
included with other employers of labour in the sections of Industry, 
and it also includes a good many independent women. The 
percentage which this class, such as it is, bears to the whole popu- 
lation, shows a decrease since 1851; but it is certain that during 
the thirty years in question the classes whose maintenance depends 
on the mere possession of property must have been largely 
augmented. Their small numbers and decreasing proportion seem 
to show, however, that men increasingly claim some form of 
employment as their status. Some of the well-to-do whose oceupa- 
tion is only nominal will no doubt swell the numbers of the Army 
and Navy, and of the Law; but perhapsas many in proportion may 
be found in Industry. Nor is nominal employment confined to the 
well-to-do. All classes alike furnish those who, whether old or ill 
or idle, are of little practical account as workers, and it is as 
impossible to take account of these in a census as it would be to 
express different degrees of industry, or differences in the quality of 
~ work done by those who may be equally industrious. 

It will further be seen that Publicand Professional Service, with 
Domestic Service, have gained what productive and distributive 
industry have lost, and that this movement has been progressive. 

With regard to Domestic Service it is noteworthy that the 
increase lies mainly in the women and girls, the indoor men servants 
having decreased from 74,000 in 1851 to 56,000 in 1881, while the 
population has risen from 18 to 26 millions—a fact which would 
seem to indicate a greater diffusion of wealth, and also, perhaps, 
less ostentation of expenditure among the very rich. (d) 

In Public Service and the Professions the percentage of 
persons occupied in Administration, Law, and Medicine, has slightly 
decreased, while Police, Amusement and Education have increased, 
Education especially showing, as might be expected, a large addition 
in the last decade. 

Dividing those employed industrially under various heads, the 
following table gives a broad picture of the manner in which the 


(d) On the other hand, coachmen have largely increased, thus :— 





1851. | 1861.:| 1871. | 1881 





Publicx.s... 20,800 | 26,3800.| 40,000 Heol Private coachmen and flymen are 
Private ....! 22,300| 33,300 | 37,400] 73,200 evidently mixed in the returns. 




















43,100 | 59,600} 77,400 | 103,700 
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people of England and Wales are occupied, expressed in per- 
centages (for actual numbers see Appendices A and B) :— 


TasLE [II.—Showing Employments of the People by Percentage.(e) 



























































Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Agriculture «...0+:-2-1+- 20°9 18:0 142 11°5 
TAT) Wage eee roe er ere O2> 2571 He. 22:7 ie 18°9 | O38 > 16°6 
PRT ENTLD G7) Savsatuente sins tats oe 4-0 48 
Bilding uate a ; < | ne / 
Manu facture..is..cssssc so7} 38% baat 38%) rey 379 | Bor] 37 
MLPA BS DOUL Gers oasen sconces 471 : 4°9 5°6 } ; 
Dealing-...ciccccssctcee ate Baal rath BET tpg nk a7 | ope h ars &. 
Industrial Service........ = 45°) — 40} — Gon 6°47 
Industry... — yikehe MW Nis TG oe 75 51 74°2 
Public and Profes- \ 46 5:3 55 5-6 
sional Service........ 
Domestic Service ....... 129} 21°6 1s} 2.2°8 15s 24°5 157 25°8 
CRETE otreicierctescse 3°7 2°9 3°2 * Ard, 
Occupied ‘population (——. , 100°0.))) = V 10010 jus, 9OG0 4 == —reOIG 








* As already stated, the figures here are subject to correction of about 1 per 
cent. for retired persons previously included with their nominal trades. 





This picture, it will be seen, separates the industrial classes into 
three main divisions, showing the percentage of those engaged in 


(e) With a proportion of dependents added to each section (on a reasonable 
and careful estimate), the result is as follows :— 


TaBiE [[la.—Showing Means of Support of the People by Percentage 
























































(Estimate). 
Occupations. . 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

Agriculture ...........- 23°8 20°9 165 13°2 
Url nse Ue Pees arene O2> 28°6 a 2> 264 " 2 221 | 'O'8 + lr9's 
MI DTILE sapavcettsdoreivess 4°6 6:0 
Building tenes yu i g 9°5 7 
Manufacture.......... posit jv 2 : ae 28 9 Sihhees Weewe i esilbes 
Transport {ide sek: 48 A a 69 
Dealing 00 Lye 5 4 a4 ae 15) o-04 52.7 
Industrial service...) — Maoh ieee ear ee he 8°5 

Industry ......... — 84500) == 84°49.) 8259 Fig. 81°6 
Public service ........ 5°7 61 6°2 5°9 
Domestic service ....| 68> 160.| 76> 163 | 82> 17°73 | 86} 184 
Others | Acc. arer 3°5 2°6 2°9 *3'9 
Whole population | — 100°0'|' — 100° | .— °° 100°0 | + —100°o 


* See note to Table III, above. 








The above method of stating the industrial divisions of the nation is much to 
be preferred to any other, and it is a pity that accurate figures do not exist for 
apportioning the dependents. 
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or supported by (1) the production of raw materials, (2) the 
preparing them for use, and (3) distributing productions finished 
and unfinished; and it will be at once observed how enormous are 
the interests of production and manufacture compared with those 
of distribution, so far as they can rightly be separated at all. 

Coming now to a detailed review of the industrial classes, 
we notice, first, that the production of raw material employs a 
decreasing percentage. Wedepend, as is well enough known, more 
on what we import, and less on what we find at home. The reduc- 
tion however falls entirely on Agriculture, as the percentage 
employed in Fishing and Mining have increased. And it is to the 
present condition of Agriculture that more attention has lately been 
given than to any other part of our industrial position. We have 
to face the fact that for the three decades since 1851, those 
employed on the land have decreased at the rate of 34 per cent., 
11; per cent., and 11 per cent. respectively, being 26 per cent. for 
the thirty years, or, stated in numbers, 60,000, 196,000, and 
163,000, which adds up to 419,000, an enormous total. (f) 

When analysed it appears that this total consists of the 
following proportions of age:and sex :— 


(f) At the same time it is somewhat singular that in 1841 there were fewer 
persons employed on the land than at present, 1,297,000 against 1,341,000. As 
has already been said, however, the returns for 1841 cannot be trusted implicitly. 
Nevertheless it is certain that a great increase (amounting according to these 
returns to 462,000) must have taken place in the agricultural population between 
1841 and 1851. This increase so largely consists of occupied young males and 
females that the proportions are worthy of particular notice :— 


Employed in Agreculture (in Thousands). 














Increase. Per Cent. 
Males under 20 176 106°7 
RE 20 si. eae 175 16°3 
Females (all ages) .... 111 1914 











Do bade ice in abejccteees | 462 35°6 





The figures for agricultural labourers alone are still more striking, showing an 
increase of 81°5 per cent. and 276°3. per cent. for young males and females 
respectively, as against only 6 per cent. for males over 20. These figures seem to 
show either that in 1841 a great number of young people were improperly omitted 
from the totals of those employed on the land, or that the returns of 1851 were 
wrong in the reverse direction, or else that so great was the impetus given to this 
industry during the ten years in question, that all the available members of the 
labourer’s family were for the first time pressed into active employment on the 
land. It may be remarked that there seems to have been a similar abnormal 
increase in almost every branch of trade during this period, the result being (if 
any reliance can be placed on the figures) that 5} per cent. of the population 
were transferred from dependents to workers. 
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yy 2O— 65D. a... sees 185,000 sy 1 923,000;--5, . 2010 
oo WOVer Go. 6 a eas 8,000 39 kU res, Ja ae 
Females under 15........ 11,000 ov.., 13,000, ,, 84°5 
; OVer Lom. suuy §4,000.5°7,,,, 100,000, 2) 602 
Total steht AI SO0@rAF 40 ek, 760,000, 45012358 


The loss of the women, over 15 years, corresponds exactly with 
the numbers added to the occupied in this class between 1841 and 
1851, which must point either to an error in enumeration for 1851, 
or to a sharp reaction from the causes which brought so many 
women into the fields during the previous ten years. In either case 
the loss of this part of those supposed to be employed in Agriculture 
need not be considered. Nor is the loss of the children’s work, 
which may be counted as a gain in another sense, very serious 
economically. Together these amount to 142,000 out of 419,000, 
leaving 277,000 in men of all ages from 15 years upwards, or 
182 per cent. of their numbers in 1851. 

Against these losses, which are mostly in ordinary agricultural 
labour, must be set the equivalent of the increased use of machinery, 
before we can say that less energy is devoted to the cultivation of 
the soil now than thirty years ago. A new class connected with 
the application of science to Agriculture has sprung into being, and 
its increasing numbers point to a change of system, involving 
improvements, rather than neglect of any kind, as a cause of the 
decrease in the agricultural population. 

The result might be tested in another way if the amount produced 
now and in 1851 could be compared, but it would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to make such an attempt; nor can I here con- 
sider the result of the increase of pasture over arable land as 
affecting the number employed. We may feel dissatisfied economi- 
cally if it should prove that less energy finds useful employment on 
the land than formerly, or if the soil produces less, or if improve- 
ment in these respects does not equal our expectations ; or we may 
regret that we have ceased to. be an agricultural community ; but it is 
quite differently that this subject is usually approached. It seems 
to be assumed by many that the reduction in the proportion of 
those who live by Agriculture, as. compared to those who live by 
other means, is not only am absolute evil, but necessarily the result 
of economic error of some kind, and our land system is made re- 
sponsible. The absorption of surplus agricultural population in 
other industries is denounced, and: the owners of land are described 
as driving the agricultural population from the soil, to the detri 
ment of the workmen in the towns. 
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Such views I regard as mistaken and misleading. To an 
agricultural community fixed to a limited extent of soil, increasing 
numbers (apart from great changes in the objects and methods of 
cultivation, which are not now in question) mean increasing poverty 
and hardship; and to the absorption of any surplus into other 
trades we largely owe the present contentment and prosperity of 
rural England. The limits of other forms of industry in respect of 
growing numbers are less clearly marked, and we have here no 
evidence to show that those limits have yet been reached in England. 

My business, however, is to state the facts as given in the 
census returns, and these show us that in the last thirty years 
England has changed from a population about half agricultural: 
and half manufacturing, to one in which Manufacture is double of 
Agriculture, and we have no reason to suppose that the process of 
change in this direction is yet ended. This change has been 
accompanied by an enormous increase in the total population, so 
that, altogether, support has been found during this period, in other 
ways than the tilling of the soil, for a new population of 8; million 
souls. In this immense figure, those who have failed to obtain 
subsistence from Agriculture are completely swallowed up. 

To state this question more fully, we may go back to the 
beginning of the present century, and the table below shows that 
since that time we have had to find new means of support for no 
fewer than 17 millions of people. In the returns of 1811, 1821, 
and 1831, only the number of families supported by Agriculture is 
given. In the figures given below for those years I have reckoned 
35 individuals to a family, rather less than the proportion for the 
whole population. 


TasLE I1V.—Showing Increase of Population since 1801, with Changes in - 
Numbers Supported by Agriculture (in Thousands). 























Year. Population. | Increase. Total Supported by Agriculture 

ilk 48 gee te 8,893 — 1,713 (so returned) 

Jt een 10,164 1,271, or 14% per cent. | 2,695] Estimated from 
so LARS 12,000 1,836, ,, 18 - 2658 | number of fami- ’ 
5 LEER 13,897 1,897.9 Loe f 2.O22 lies 

bet a 18,912 2,015, ,, 143 N aes | 

iW Roane 17,928 2,016) 5, 122 fe 45247 meet’ from 
bot keg hae mer 20,066 2 lsSyesenle 4,194 number of em- 
VE SER 23,742 2,647, ,, 13 n 3,746 | ployed 

BL lideecasuns 255974 3,261, ,, 144 is 3,435) 








* It is to be observed that the period of slowest increase in the whole 
population coincides with that of culmination in the numbers supported by ' 
agriculture. 

About 400,000 persons are stated to have come to England from Ireland, and 
settled in England, between 1841 and 1851, an exceptionally large number. 
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It-would thus seem, from such figures as we have, that of the 
total increase of 17 millions, some 2 or 24 millions had up to 1851 
been provided for on the land, but that, of these, # million have been 
since transferred to other industries. How the great bulk of these 
millions have been provided for, while the numbers supported by 
Agriculture have remained comparatively so constant, is the ques-. 
tion, and whether the process can continue. The yearly increase 
of population now is greater than ever; can we expect to provide 
for the additional millions of the future in the same ways, or must. 
some other means be found P 

Our picture of what has happened would be much more 
complete if we could go back to 1801, but we can only do this by 
drawing largely upon the imagination. We know that Manufacture 
was then an adjunct of Agriculture, and that a hundred things 
were made at home for which everyone now goes to a shop; we 
know that machinery and commerce have changed this, and we see 
the end of the period of revolution in the amazing figures of 
change between 1841 and 1851, when the furthest point of unre- 
stricted competition was reached, and when the reaction towards 
socialism commenced with the Factory Acts; but it is only of the 
period since 1851 that the cénsus figures enable us to speak with 
any accuracy. 

Before proceeding to other industries, I must refer to some 
statements which have been widely and publicly made with regard 
to what is called the “depopulation” of our rural districts; these 
statements being made to support propositions of violent social 
change. For instance, Mr. Wallace, the author of a well known 
work on land reform, in a small book published recently, and called 
‘‘Bad Times,” states that there is a decrease between 1871 and 1881 
in the rural population of 309,000, and to this he adds 828,900 for 
natural increase of same areas, and a further 750,000 for excess of 
natural over actual increase in other areas where the actual increase 
was small, making altogether, as he says, “nearly 2 millions of 
‘‘ people who have in the short space of ten years been forced by 
“the struggle for existence to leave the country for the town;” 
and he proceeds to explain the increase of our importations of 
bacon, potatoes, and eggs, by the loss of what these ‘‘ millions of 
‘“‘Jabourers and others” no longer produced, although the bulk of 
them never had any real existence at all as country producers. 

To arrive at these results Mr. Wallace assumes that the natural 
increase in rural districts is not less than ‘‘ 17 per cent. for the decade 
‘“as compared to 145 for the whole population.” The actual rate of 
increase on the whole population for the decade (taken on the 
figures for 1871) is 15:09; if the 8,135,000 in rural districts have 
increased 17 per cent. it follows that the 14,557,000 in urban districts 


teen chief towns 
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have only increased 14°04 per cent., and there would be a difference 
between urban and rural increase of nearly 3 per cent. 

Mr. Wallace seems also to have assumed that all increasing 
areas are urban, and to have counted as rural the bulk of urban 
districts which show a decrease. The figures thus reached by him 
are very far from correct. It is not very easy to obtain satisfactory 
statistics on any part of this subject; the summaries provided for 
England and Wales do not in all cases show the division needed 
between urban and rural districts, and I have been at some trouble 
to compile the following table of the birth and death-rates in the 
town and country :—(q) 


TaBLe V.—Showing Birth and Death-Rates, Urban and Rural. 





Mean Births Deaths Natural 
Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. | Increase. 




















Small towns ........ 4,501,158 | 37° 6735 reports 
Rural remainder... 10, 114,530} — 33°133| 18°998 |14°135 Remainder 
Dotan ccs. 24,225,271 — 35°454 a O0°105 Difference in favour of rural 








It will be seen from this table that the difference in favour of the 
rural districts is very slight, being only 4, per cent. in place of 24 or 
3 per cent., as assumed by Mr. Wallace. Thi is true that the death-rate 
is higher in the towns, but the birth-rate is also higher to nearly 
the same extent. The division here made between urban and rural 
population is the best for which comparative figures of births and 
deaths are obtainable. The population here called rural includes, 
however, 1,687,000 people who live in urban sanitary districts with 
over 3,000 inhabitants, which following the rule laid down in the 
Preliminary Report, Census, 1881, should be counted as urban. To 
include these as urban at the average urban birth-rate would reduce 
the rate for the rural remainder, but as the death-rate would be 
similarly reduced, I see no reason for supposing that the difference 
shown in favour of rural increase (such as it 1s) would not be main- 
tained. 

By deducting the population of each urban sanitary district 
with over 3,000 inhabitants from that of the sub-registration 
district or districts in which it is contained, a residuum is shown, 
representing the actual rural population; and again, by deducting 
the increases and decreases shown for the urban districts from 
those shown for the sub-registration districts (district by district), 
a similar division is obtained of the increase and decrease. 

(g) I desire here to acknowledge the kind assistance I have received in pre- 


paring this table from Major-General Robert Lawson, Inspector General of Army 
Hospitals. 





London and nine- For the 134 districts-and 
he, 854,452 | 37°211 7 57 sub-districts comprising 
the chief towns as given 


Fifty large towns..| 2,755,181 | 36°796 37 117| 23°087 T4°030 ) in the registrar-general’s 
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The results so obtained did not agree exactly with the totals 
given in the ‘‘Census Report,” p. 10, and the difference is 
explained by changes of boundary. The report says: ‘‘The urban 
“sanitary districts are of such recent creation and were often con- 
‘“‘ structed with so little reference to previously existing boun- 
‘“* daries, that it is impossible in many cases to ascertain what was 
“‘ the precise population at the date of previous censuses, and thus 
‘to calculate the comparative growths of the urban and rural 
‘“ elements in the country.” A comparison of the figures obtained 
district by district with the corrected figures in total showed a 
difference of about 200,000 due to changes of boundary; that is, 
this number of people, counted as rural in 1871, were by alteration 
of boundary counted as urban in 1881. This is a change difficult to 
deal with,—it is, however, not of the character of an “‘ exodus,” and 
I have not included it in the figures given in the subjoined table. 
In this table I have separately stated those districts whether urban 
or rural the population of which has increased or decreased so little 
so as to have remained practically without change. 


TaBLeE VI.—Showing Influx and Exodus, Urban and Rural. 


{In thousands. ] 

























































































Population. Natural 
In- De- z 
iat Per Cent. In- Influx. | Exodus.| Net. 
ie7i,) 1881. |e crease. 
URBAN. | —— | + Si eet a eee pe 
Increasing : 
a. fj |13,126 15,847 |2,721 + 20°73 | 2,086 | 687 
Stationary hapadls = 
areas a 549 pay 7 7 
Decreasing x 
o2 857 45 |— 4° 124 169 
areas o 77 | Influx 
Total urban*../14,577 |17,253 2,237 | 6847 | 246 441 
RURAL. 
Increasin : 
Hee 8 \ 3,263 | 4,139] 876 + 26°54) 923 .43634:| 187 
Stationar 
pai } Dari cel | 187 771 
Decreasing 
re Es 3,551 | 3,261 | 290 |— 8:17; 481 
— Exodus 
Total ruralt...! 8,135 | 8,721 1,191°| 363 | 958 605 
Total popu- ; rie A 335 a yew 
lation a eas | 5,974 13,597 3,430 | Emigration... 164 
Deduct decrease from at Balance of 
: 5 : ; 164 
CTONSO — - wcsestosmaesccunet stim emigration 
Net Ineressesct.idcbecdsecaee 3,262 3,262 


* The difference between these figures and those given in the general report of census, 1881 
(p. 10), lies in the population of urban sanitary districts under 3,000 inhabitants (see p. 9 of report), 
and an which, being only just 3,000 in 1881, I have also omitted from my account of the urban 
population. i 

+ The 164,000 taken as the “balance of emigration’ represents the excess of those who have. 
left over those who have entered England and Wales. 
SS a aR ES ESE SNS SR ET SR ET OCTET SET 
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It will be seen that the exodus from rural (or non-urban) 
districts amounts to 605,000 instead of two millions, and that the 
influx into the towns is less again than the total exodus from the 
rural districts by reason of the loss by emigration, finally reducing 
Mr. Wallace’s two millions to 441,000. 

The pressure of population is always spoken of as being worst 
in the large towns, but if the increase of population in urban 
districts be analysed, we find that it is not on the large towns that 
it mainly falls. 


Tasie VII.—Showing Increase in Urban increasing Areas. 
[In thousands. ] 





1871. | 1881. | Increase. | Per Cent. 














Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants ............ 7,322 S500. . 1,269 errs 
inbubitamts ov ence, [FEISS | 1403 | 220 | 18°60 
Pinatas Leda SCE [ae 78Lx jy r96@, |) 2 2880 | aga 
Towns of under 20,000 inhabitants ........ 3,636 4,889 1,253 34°47 
Population in increasing areas ...........00. 12,922 ; 15,847 | 2,925 cur 





Note—This table is vitiated by the error of 200,000 due to changes of 
boundary already referred to; but even if the whole of this transfer of 
population be supposed to apply to towns under 20,000, it would still leave the 
rate of their increase 26°80. 





Showing that on the contrary it is the largest towns that have 
the smallest increase, and that the percentage increases as the 
size of the town decreases. And an analysis of the influx itself 
gives a similar result. 

It must be remembered also that the influx consists in part of 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, and others, whose numbers show an 
increase of 17,000 for London, and 6,000 for the nineteen chief 
towns. The actual net influx from the country into London and 
the nineteen chief towns appears not to have been more than 
one-seventh of the total increase in their population. So small a 
matter, comparatively, surely cannot be the source of such social 
danger as has been feared. 

Many more no doubt have come into the towns than appear by 
this method’of computation, but others have left, and the difficulties 
connected with poverty and overcrowding lie partly in the fact 
that there is a natural deposit in great towns of those who are too 
helpless to get away—rather in this than in the abnormal increase 
of population or in the numerical competition of country bred 
labour. 

It will be seen from Table VI given above that of non-urban 
districts, areas containing 4,139,000 inhabitants have increased no 
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less than 26°54 per cent. (or very much more than the large towns), 
areas with 1,321,000 have remained without material change, while 
areas with 3,261,000 have decreased, but the decrease being much 
less than the increase, there is a net increase of non-urban popula- 
tion to the extent of 586,000. This is certainly not to be described 
as “‘ depopulation ” taken all round. 

To show what areas have increased and what decreased, I have 
taken them county by county, and give the results in an appendix, 
grouping the counties, so far as possible, while still preserving 
distinctive characteristics, and to this table I refer. I am far 
from wishing to depreciate the importance, or even danger, of the 
aggregation of population under our industrial system. My wish 
only is to point out certain very erroneous views on the question 
which are now prevalent, and to assist in some small way in the 
elucidation of the subject. 

The fact to which attention needs to be ee is that the 
greatest influx into urban areas is into comparatively new places, 
while the next greatest movement is that into the country districts 
surrounding the present centres of population, and especially 
adjacent to the new urban districts. These rapidly increasing 
non-urban places are doubtless urban places in embryo. The 
increasing population takes an industrial shape and tends to 

agelomerate. It shows every sign of being attracted by employ- 
ment, not driven by want of employment, though naturally both 
causes are at work. 

Besides this, there is a suburban fringe of population, not 
industrial but residential, carrying with it many who live by 
supplying the wants of these residents, and to this must be added 
a very remarkable increase in the population of sea side resorts all 
round the coast. 

Purely agricultural districts have lost population largely, but 
otherwise there has been all over the country a fair distribution of 
the increasing millions, and everywhere new occupations have 
been found, not only for the increase, but also for those who have 
failed to find occupation in agriculture. 

It is unfortunately impossible to trace the occupations, other 
than agriculture, of the non-urban population. The census gives 
the occupations of the whole people, and of urban districts with 
over 50,000 inhabitants, but stops there. If a single table were 
added to give, in aggregate, the occupations of the population of 
small urban districts, we should be able, by casting out the 
remainder from the total, to arrive at those of the rural population, 
also in aggregate, and I venture to think that this additional table 
would add very greatly to the value of the others. As it is we 
have no information. 
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We cannot therefore say what may be the proportion which 
local industry can claim among the new dwellers in non-urban 
districts, nor what the industries are. Jt might prove that the 
new population is very largely residential, or connected with the 
immediate wants of those who are merely residents; but I believe 
it would be found that certain manufactures seek fresh air and pure 
water, low rates and other rural advantages, and by their success 
‘provide new and healthy centres of employment; and that the 
want of employment in large towns is in part due to the removal 
‘of industries into country or quasi country quarters. Hvidence 
tending to support this view was brought before the recent 
Mansion House inquiry into the causes of permanent distress in 
London. 

- Resuming our examination of Industry in the table on p.'324, we 
come to the second branch of the production of raw material, 

Fishing, which has prospered considerably. The whole numbers 
involved are not large, but those employed have increased 77 per 
cent., or twice as fast as the total occupied population. The 
increased numbers employed in this way count up to 13,000, and 
there seems to be no reason why progress in this direction should 
stop short; on the contrary, a better organisation of the distribu- 
tion of hth might largely increase the scope of the trade, and it is 
encouraging to see the good results of the last decade. 

Mining, ernie has also prospered, has increased 68 per cent. 
during the thirty years, against an increase of 39 per cent. in the 
total employed population. The total numbers are large; those 
engaged in this industry in 1881 being 227,000 more than in 
1851. Nine-tenths of this increase is due to coal; copper and lead 
mining have greatly fallen off, and tin has decreased: slightly. 
Tron shows a moderate increase, and the rest is made up of quarrying 
and brick making, which are included in the same class, and which 
both show a large increase. The decrease lies in metals of such 
value as can admit of carriage from places at a distance, where 
they are dug up more readily than in England; the increase lies 
in those of so low a value compared to bulk that the cost of 
carriage provides a natural protection. | 

Quarrying and brick making may be expected to grow with 
the general prosperity. It is as to the coal trade that serious 
questions arise. The output has enormously increased from about 
50 million tons in 1851, to about 130 millions in 1881, (qg) while 
those employed in raising it have also more than doubled in number. 
Little comparatively is exported for sale, the greater part being 
used at home or burnt by outward bound steamers, and it is to a 


(yg) The increase continued up to 1883, but since 1883 there is a decrease in 
‘the output, 
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continuously growing consumption in these ways that we have to 
look. : 

We now come to the backbone of the industrial organism we 
are studying, namely Building and Manufacture, which I venture 
to bracket as being alike the turning of raw materials into things 
serviceable, and we find that this remains nearly constant at 
38 per cent. of the employed population. 

The numbers engaged in Building have increased 73 per cent., 
as against 39 per cent. for the whole employed population, the 
addition to the total being 335,000, and well maintained up to 
1881. 

Manufactures, taken as a whole, have increased in the thirty 
years 304 per cent., or 85 below the percentage of average increase 
for the whole employed population, and this comparative falling 
off is progressive. Nevertheless we have here found support 
for about 2 millions out of the 8$ millions for which, in all, fresh 
means of support have been obtained since 1851, whilst the 
deficiency in proportion to population has. been nearly made good 
by the increasing proportion employed in Building. It must not 
be forgotten also that, measured by production, our manufacturing 
energy has increased far beyond the increase of the whole popula- 
tion, and some economic mal-adjustment may be fairly assumed if 
the community generally can be shown not to share in the benefit. 

Looking into the various sections of Manufacture, we shall not 
be surprised to find a great increase in those engaged in the con- 
struction of machinery and tools, which has risen from 1°'2 per 
cent. of the employed population in 1851 to 1°9 per cent. in 1881, 
or in numbers from 100,000 to 224,000. Metal workers have 
similarly gone up from 293,000 to 477,000 (or 63 per cent.), the 
iron and steel trades having doubled their numbers. Smaller 
branches, like the earthenware, coal, gas, chemical, paper, floor 
cloth and waterproof manufactures, have all kept pace with the 
growth of population, and have in some cases increased 100 to 
150 per cent. It is in the greatest of all our manufactures, the 
textile industries, that the decreasing proportion as compared to 
population shows itself. In 1851 these industries with their 
natural ally, dyeing, found work for 11°1 per cent. of our 
workers, but in 1881 only 8*1 per cent. were so employed. As 
regards actual numbers there was an increase of 27,000 or 2'9 per 
cent. Taking the cotton trade by itself, we find the increase has 
not been far behind that for the whole occupied population, 31 per 
cent. as against 39 per cent., but silk on the other hand shows a 
decided decline of more than 50 per cent., operating steadily over 
the whole period. The workers in woollen fabrics have also 
decreased upon the whole, but the figures show a peculiar variation, 
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1851, 258,000; 1861, 229,000; 1871, 245,000; 1881, 234,000. Flax 
and linen manufacture has strikingly fallen off from 26,000 to 12,000, 
and is insufficiently. compensated by the increase in hemp and 
jute. Some consolation may be obtained, however, by noting 
the flourishing condition of these industries in Scotland. 

The workers in dress have increased in number by 85,000 during 
the thirty years, but nevertheless the proportion to population is 
less than in 1851. The cause of these comparative decreases is to be 
found in the greatly increased use of machinery, which is witnessed 
by the figures of the unspecified section of manufacture (con- 
sisting mainly of the ‘‘ workers of machinery,” who did not specify 
the trade for which their machinery was used, perhaps only as 
the driving power), which has risen from 13,000 to 142,000, or 
from o*2 per cent. to 1:2 of the employed population. This 
increase may perhaps largely be set against the decrease in neni es 
and dress. 

Food, drink, and smoking remain constant at 1°6 per cent. of 
the employed; and those branches of mechanics most nearly 
connected with art, as watch and instrument making, printing and 
bookbinding, show large increases. 

The third division of Industry comprises those engaged in the 
distribution of merchandise (finished or otherwise), and has two 
branches, called here Transport and Dealing. 

Transport (which includes also all forms of travel) has increased 
enormously. In 1851 this industry employed 345,000 persons; in 
1881 the figures had risen to 654,000, or by nearly go per cent. 
The analysis of this class points to changes in the methods and 
possibilities of industry which would repay separate study. As 
might have been expected, the greatest increase is in the railway 
employés, from 25,000 to 139,000, but navigation and docks have 
fully kept pace with the advance of population. Most remarkable, 
therefore, under the circumstances, is the very large increase of 
persons engaged in conveyance by road. Side by side with the 
gigantic strides which railways have made, there has been an addi- 
tion of 195,000,(h) or 60 per cent. to the numbers of those engaged 
in other forms of transport. Of this increase road conveyance 
claims 94,000, or an advance of 127 per cent. on the numbers of 
1851. 

Dealing has increased 69 per cent., as against the 39 per cent. 
increase of the total employed population, a change due largely to 
the multiplication of small shopkeepers and street sellers. The 
actual numbers are: in 1851, 547,000; in 1881, 924,000; and the 


() The number of those properly in this class who have called themselves 
private servants (see note p. 324) are not included here, cal if added would make 
the figure still more striking. . 
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increase is very regular for the several decades. It should be 
stated, however, that it was in not a few cases impossible to 
separate accurately the dealers from the manufacturers. This 
however will have had but very little effect on the comparative 
percentages, as the possibility of error lies in small compass. 

The last division of Industry, called here Industrial Service, 
ought not properly speaking to contain any besides those engaged 
in banking, insurance, and accounts, but the returns of labour are 
so made and arranged that I have had to include with them in the 
same division (though under a separate heading) all general 
labour, or labour not allotted to any particular trade, and of this 
class of labour there was a remarkable increase between 1861 and 
1871; but the returns are not to be trusted entirely, and the most 
we can say is that a low class of more or less casual labour appears 
to have increased since 1861 beyond the average increase of the 
population. Information on this subject would be very valuable, 
but it is not to be found in the census returns, where skilled and 
common labour are inextricably confused. The other section 
covers all commercial clerks, accountants, and bankers; and the 
great and continuous increase here from 44,000 in 1851, to 67,000 
in 1861, 119,000 in 1871, and finally 225,000 in 1881,(7) points even 
more forcibly than is the case with transport to a revolution in the 
method and management of industry, the effect of which must be 
far beyond the single fact we are now noticing. 

The labour section may be taken as devoted mainly to the 
service of Building, Manufacture, and Transport, as Dealing 
affords little employment for common labour, and Agriculture, 
Fishing, and Mining return their own; but every class of industry 
shares in the benefit of the commercial system maintained by © 
bankers, accountants, and clerks. 

The picture we have now completed of the industrial develop- 
ment of England since 1851 and her apparent position in 188] is, 
on the whole, one which may be regarded with satisfaction. Nor 
could any changes since 1881 seriously affect this result. Hvery 
line of it shows vitality, and an innate power of meeting changes 
of circumstances, which seem to give promise of continued pros- 
perity. 

2. Scotland. 

The growth of the population of Scotland (64, 9¢, and 115 per 
cent. for the three decades) has been slower than that of England, 
and the proportions engaged in each main division of industry are 
somewhat different, but the points of similarity are much more 


(i) The increase in this decade is partly due to a change in the method of 
' enumeration. 
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noticeable than the points of difference, as the subjoined table will 
show. We see a similar falling off in the proportion connected 
with Agriculture, a similar constancy in those connected with 
Building and Manufacture, and a similar increase under other 
heads :-— 


TasLe VIII.—Showing Occupations of the People of Scotland by 
Percentage. (k) 






































Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Agriculture, &e. ........| 22°7 20°1 17°3 14:2 
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The minor similarities are also very noticeable, and although 
the figures in the appendix may provide materials for many 
interesting inquiries, either of special interest to Scotland, or of 


(4) With a proportion of dependents added to each class, on the same basis as 
for England, the table will read as follows :— 


TasLe VIIIs.—Showing Means of Support of the People of Scotland 
by Percentage (Lstimate). 
























































Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Agriculture, &e. ........ 23°8 21°7 18-0 14:0 
PIMA DIRE celene ties Be seo Wee as 299 1) 26 >. 277 | 2b 22°9 
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comparison between England and Scotland, it is unnecessary to 
pursue them here. The figures show that the two countries share 
each other’s fortune, and make the union of feeling between them 
easy to understand. 

But it is far different with the sister island. 


3. Ireland. 


If the picture given of the condition of agriculture in England 
and Scotland is gloomy, that of the whole condition of Ireland is 
much more so, and needs a treatment far more exhaustive than can 
here be pretended to. 

In adopting the method already employed for England and 
Scotland, it must be remembered that in place of increasing, the 
whole population has decreased. The amount of this decrease from 
1841 to 1881 is three millions out of eight millions of persons, and 
is made up as follows :— 


From 1841 to 1851..............0 1,623,000 
51 cho) ING Os dove 953,000 
”? 9) ) 
Seren def Roa Rite Bea Seis, 386,c00 33000,000 {7} 
Ais Sey OBR ad Rete ole! 0 238,000 


The general picture at each period stands as under: 1841 is 
taken as the starting point, because it 1s necessary to begin from 
before the famine of 1846-47, and the returns of 1841 for Ireland 
appear to be sufficiently correct :— 


(1) The preceding increase of population had been :— 


POM TS2AL to TSS] io. isc cssecaresndcenecye 965,000 
29 "31 29 PAUL W eer hckccseiatvonsce 408,000 
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TaBie IX.—Showing Occupations of the People of Ireland by 
Percentage. (m) 





Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
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* Army and Navy were omitted from the census of Ireland in 1841 and 1851. 

t It is probable that Domestic Service should be 1 per cent. more in this year, 
and farm service (Agriculture) 1 per cent. less. The returns point to confusion 
in this respect. 





The numbers employed in Agriculture have decreased since 
1841 by 858,000, out of a total of 1,844,000, and those who may 
perhaps be counted as supported by Agriculture by 23 out of 


(m) With dependents apportioned to each class, the following are the figures :— 


TaBLe [Xa.—Showing Means of Support of the People of Ireland by 
Percentage (Estimate). 
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* See note (*) to Table IX. 
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5 millions. Nor is this all, for these reductions being propor- 
tionately greater than those for the whole population, the percentage 
employed in or supported by Agriculture has decreased as well as 
the total numbers. 

The land in England and Scotland employs as many, and 
probably supports nearly as many, as it did in 1841, and mean- 
while other productive industries support the bulk of our great 
increase of population. In Ireland, on the other hand, not only 
does the land fail to support half of those it once in some fashion 
maintained, but other productive industries (e.g., Building and 
Manufacture) are even worse off, and, like Agriculture, show it 
both in numbers and percentage; those engaged in Building and 
Manufacture (taken together) being 109 less in percentage, as well 
as 626,000 fewer in number, than in 1841. 

It is when taken together that these facts appear so serious as 
evidence of decadence. It might be well that fewer people, or that 
a smaller proportion of the population, should attempt to obtain a 
living from the land; and, on the other hand, the abandonment of 
industries for which the country has no advantages might be no 
loss, whether accompanied by a general loss of population or not; 
and, although a painful process, a general reduction in numbers of 
population by death and emigration, may finally conduce to the 
benefit of those who remain; but if all these things happen at once 
—if a reduced population finds less work to do per man—it is hard 
to obtain any encouragement from the figures. The best that can 
be hoped is that some ultimate advantage may he at the end of a 
road not yet all trodden. 

Nevertheless, the view is commonly held that in general well- 
being Ireland has enormously improved since the famine. No 
evidence of this improvement is to be found in the occupation 
returns, which, on the contrary, point to a demoralisation of 
industry likely to be the cause, as well as consequence, of poverty 
and waning trade, and certain to be the source of political dis- 
content. I know that figures may be, and are, drawn from bank 
deposits and other returns which seem to tell a different story. I 
shall not attempt to reconcile this conflict of evidence. To do 
so would be beyond the scope of this paper. I can only state the’ 
conclusions to which the census returns point. 

There may be much that is delusive in the rather golden 
picture of the industrial condition of England and Scotland that 
has been given; the tide may have turned since 1881, or even 
before, and the number of the unemployed or partly employed in 
each trade, whose lack of employment is not considered in our 
occupation returns, may make the reality very different; but in 
the picture of desolation which the Irish figures afford there seems 
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little room for delusion. When industries decay, those who have 
been supported by them cling to their employment as long as 
possible, and what in Hngland may have happened—that the 
numbers given include many who no longer find a living in what 
they profess to do—has certainly occurred in Ireland. In such a 
case the facts are assuredly worse than the figures disclose. 

The subject may be taken from another side. It will be seen 
that the percentage of the Irish population actually returned as 
engaged in productive industry (or Agriculture, Fishing, Mining, 
Building, and Manufacture) has fallen from 80°6 per cent. in 1841 
to 60°4 per cent. in 1881, or progressively thus :— 


1841. | 1851. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 














Per cnt. Per cnt. ; Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. 
80°6 COR NY 66°7 63°1 60°4 


the percentage of those otherwise engaged having risen in propor- 
tion from about 20 per cent. to about 40 per cent. I shall try to 
show what proportion of this increase in non-producers offers any 
compensation. It is divided thus :— . 








Per Cent. 
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The increase under Transport is connected with improvements 
in commercial system, and is not to be objected to. Of that under 
Public and Professional Service, which is very considerable, it is 
impossible to say much without entering upon ground more 
political than economical. The items in detail are as follow :— 




















1841. 1881 
Administration ......ccsccseeseee 6,000, or o*2 per cent. | 11,000, or 0°5 per cent. 
Army and Navy.........0..:000 * —- 40, 000) 25429 rp 
Police and) Prisongi.....c...<..-:) 11,0005, -0°3 RA 18, 000, ,, 0°8 
UWS ccd Sous cctee ads Coraaacia path Sale 5,000, ,, o°1 ye 5,000, 1 Olas 
NCU CIIG ji cris. ood cceeent 7,000, ; 072 Ki 7 O00. Fog) ee 
Art and Amusement............ 4,000, ,, O°! a 3,000, ,, O'1 Sh 
Literature and Science ........ — — 1,000 — 
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Oli gioIe AS iis. c..00 Skies F OOO 3 OZ F- 14,000, ,, 06 ,, 
51000 we 908 i LAE OOO naar Soe ares 


* The soldiers in Ireland were omitted from the census 1841. 
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We may compare these with the parallel figures for Scotland, 
which are as follows :— 



































1841. 1881. 
Administration .......cccccseseees 4,000, or o°4 per cent. | 10,000, or 0°6 per cent. 
PATI Y MAL, NAVY scastacerenpceese 5,000, ,, 0'5 ou 8,000," 53. 0"8 “4 
Police and Prisons................ 2,000, ,, 02 35 4,000, ,, o'2 % 
Fy Petree tes mae Meee tay eye 6,000, ,, 0°5 “ 7,000,',550°8 * 
Medicine sti ussvase aeaeariencewte 6,000, ,, 0°5 be 10,000, ,, 0°6 o 
Art and Amusement............ 2,000, ,, o°2 te 5,000, ,, 073 ey 
Literature and Science ........ — oo 1,000 — 
Bd UcCetion Gan aa: 7,000, ,, 0°6 v. 19,000, ,, 1°1 * 
BP#NU TEs fey 1 pyemonneco ne am en pO 3,000, ,, 0°3 x 6,000, ,, 04 . 
35,000, ,, 3°2 ” 70,000, ,, 4°2 ” 


The increase in Ireland, though large, does not (if the Army 
and Navy be omitted) bring the percentage for 1881 so high as 
that of Scotland, or by any means so high as in England, and, 
except for the item of Police and Prisons, there is not much to be 
objected to. 

It is otherwise with the increases under all the other heads. 
It is impossible to account satisfactorily for the increase which 
is to be found in the numbers as well as percentage of the dealers | 
—those who live by buying and selling. This increase cannot be 
traced to any improved system of distribution, nor can we account 
for it, as we may in England and Scotland, by the fact that 
increasing production or greater wealth increases the volume to be 
distributed, and that our foreign trade has made of Great Britain 
a shop to which all the world come to buy. It seems evident that 
the multiplying of this class in Ireland can only be taken as a sign 
of want of more useful employment. 

In Industrial Service the commercial portion of the class 
was 12,000 in 184], and 16,000 in 1881; an increase which, like 
that in Transport, may be satisfactory, as pointing to improvement 
of system, but this is not so with the main increase in this class— 
that of general labourers, from 31,000 in 1841, to 144,000 in 1881. 
_ These labourers (who no doubt to some extent belong to the 
agricultural class) can hardly be added to the ranks of productive 
industry. They take their origin from the destitute class who 
appear in the return of 1851 (after the famine) as “indefinite,” 
and who, dropping out of this unnamed position, appear in 1861, 
and continue in 1871 and 1881, as “ general labourers.’ It is true 
that this class is, relatively, almost as considerable in Hngland and 
Scotland as in Ireland, but there is a great difference in the fact 
that in the former countries they have always been a numerous 
order connected with the manufacturing and building industries, 
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whereas in Ireland they have no such basis of support, and sprang 
into existence, not from any need of their services, but as the out- 
come of agricultural and industrial distress and charitable doles on 
an enormous scale. 

Domestic Service has risen with a steady progression from 
9°4 per cent. in 1841, to 18°0 per cent.in 1881. It may perhaps 
be reasonable that the loss of a large poor population should 
increase the proportion, to the whole, of those classes who can 
afford to keep servants; but this would not account for the large 
positive increase in the total number of servants (85,000), nor for 
the extraordinary fact that the proportion of servants to popula- 
tion in so poor a-country as Ireland is considerably higher than it 


‘is in England, and as much as 3i per cent. higher (comparing 


the percentage) than it isin Scotland. And it must be remem-. 
bered that it was not so in 1841, when the percentage for Ireland 
was much less than for England and Scotland. The figures are 
as follows, taking the proportions first to the employed, and second 


to the whole population :— 


























On the Employed. On the whole Population. 

1841. 1881. 1841. 1881. 

Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
RGHE GIANG) Some eecpttsrenses 16°2 15°7 6°8 any 
Beotland’ .2.cci eis 12°2 P2tY 52 4°9 
Treland.. .ii2...:54080¢ peepee 9-4 18°0 42 8°2 





What is the explanation of these remarkable figures ? 1t would 
be simplest to show that they are incorrect, but apart from some 
difference in the method of tabulation (alluded to in the Census 
Report for 1881, but not specified), I have found no loophole of 
escape, and the comparison of successive decades shows how 
gradually the position of Ireland was reversed, from being the 
most economical to being the most bere devant in Domestic 
Service. The only explanation that suggests itself is that servants 
are more numerous where poverty makes service cheap. 

The slight increase in the percentage under Property Owning 
would also be unobjectionable, if any conclusion could be fairly 
drawn from the figures, but, as we have already seen in the case 
of England, the returns under this head are entirely delusive. 

Against these increases has to be set off a decrease in the 
Indefinite class, which is returned as 122,000 in 1841, against 
38,000 in 1881. 

To bring the figures roughly together, so as to show what 
portion of the increase of non-producers may be satisfactory. or 
not unreasonable, and what portion must, as I think, be considered 
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unsatisfactory, I.submit the following table. The difference in 
condition and industrial utility between the small dealers and 
general labourers and the undefined class is probably very slight, 
and for this purpose they may be counted together :— 


TasLe X.—Showing Transfer of Employed from Productive to Non- 
Productive Industry between 1841 and 1881. 
Per Per 
Cent. Cent. 
Decrease in those employed Increase in those employed by 
directly in productive oy 20°2 non-productive industry :— 
UT'Y fois sassee seencecnyatsscusdhvonsobveoeranses 





Per 
Cent. 
(Satisfactory or not unreason- 
able)— 
Transport. iste: mine 5 
Commercial Class .... 04 
Public and Profes- | 61 
sional Service .... f 
Property Owning........ 0°6 
(Unsatisfactory)— 
Domestic Service........ 8°65 
wa Dealing and general } 14°1 
labour (less de- a? 
a crease in a 55 
: nite class) ............ 
20°2 20°2 


Although this calculation must be accepted with very great 
reserve, it may yet give us a fair idea of the extent to which 
Ireland, besides its great decrease of numbers, has also deteriorated 
in the quality of work performed by those who remain. It shows 
us that since 1841 more than 14 per cent. of the employed popula- 
tion have been transferred from direct production to occupations 
which can at best add little to the wealth of the community. 

In. confirmation of this, if we turn to the details of those who 
figure under the head of Manufacture, we find only one occupation 
which has increased considerably in percentage while on the whole 
there has been so great a decrease; this is under the heading 
Dress; and going into further detail we find that in Dress it is the 
shirtmakers only who have increased in numbers, viz., from 
47,300 to 71,000; so that once more it is only in the last refuge of 
destitute women that we find any increase. 

A detailed review of productive industry in Ireland, to which 
we will now return, will show us more closely where the falling off 
has occurred. 

The decrease in those employed in Agriculture, though affecting 
each branch, shows itself, of course, mainly in the Jabourers and 
farm servants, which have fallen from 1,326,000 in 1841, to 329,000 
in 1881, or 75:2 per cent. The decrease in farmers, from 471,000 
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to 442,000, is only 62. The figures in regard to those engaged 
about animals, which show a large decrease, are fallacious, because 
a great number of persons who were in the earlier census classed 
as herds, have in 1881 been counted with farm servants, which 
would tend to make the truth as to the farm servants even worse 
than appears. | 

Fishing and Mining are small industries in Ireland. The 
former has increased from 9,000 to 11,000, or from 0°2 per cent. to 
o*5 per cent. of the employed population ; Mining has fluctuated con- 
siderably at each decade, but ultimately shows a slight falling off 
in bulk. In percentage, however, it has risen from o*2 per cent. to 
O°4 per cent. 

In 1841 there were 72,000 persons occupied in Building; in 
1881 there were but 56,000; nevertheless the percentage to the 
total employed population has increased by 0*4 per cent. 

The total employed in Manufacture has dropped from 989,000 
to 379,000 (or 61°7 per cent.), and the percentage to the whole 
occupied population from 27°3 per cent. to 16 per cent. Machinery 
and tool making employs a very much smaller proportion of 
workers than do these trades in England and Scotland, but the 
numbers have risen slightly, and now form o:2 per cent. of the 
employed. The way in which Ireland has failed to share in the 
growing prosperity of the other portions of the kingdom is, how- 
ever, strikingly exemplified in these trades, for whilst the great 
development of machinery during the last forty years has enabled 
England and Scotland combined to add nearly 200,000 to their 
number of workers in this branch, Ireland during the same period 
has found a new opening in this direction for barely 1,000 persons. 
This will be found to throw a cross light on our next point (tex- 
tile fabrics), where more strongly than elsewhere we find the 
evidence of industrial decay. 

It appears that in 1841 696,000 persons were enumerated as 
employed in textile and dyeing industries. Since then the decline 
has been startling—to 424,000 in 1851, 275,000 in 1861, 218,000 in 
1871, and finally to 130,000 in 1881. In the meantime England, 
starting with only 604,000 in 1841, has progressed to 962,000 in 
1881. These figures include spinning, and it is to the loss of this 
hand industry, which passed to English machinery, that the reduc- 
tion is largely to be traced. There is no body of women similar 
to the Irish spinners to be found in the English returns of 1841, 
though there is a large number of women weavers who fall away 
later. It may be that domestic spinning existed in England and 
was not returned at all; or it may be that a larger share of this 
industry fell to Ireland. At any rate, we have the singular fact 
that in 1841 Ireland returns more workers in this section (textiles) 
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than England, but in 1881 not one-seventh of the number. If the 
spinning industry was spread over the country, and an aid to 
every family whose men only were needed on the land, it would 
go some way to explain a wreck of prosperity. 

The figures for textile manufacture show a very general decline, 
to which even flax and linen cannot be considered exceptions.(m) 


III.—Suggested Improvements in Census Returns. 


I have ventured to complain in some degree of the returns 
furnished by Government; but I desire to bear witness to the 
excellence of the reports which accompany each census, and 
especially that for 1881, which is a model of its kind. Too much, 
in fact, is left to the report, and it is not desirable that tables 
published separately from, and previous to, the report should not 


(n) The detailed facts as to the textile industries of Ireland are as follows :— 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 




















Occupations, 1841. | 1851.| 1861.| 1871.| 1881. 
Woollen cloth manufacture wus} 80°7 | 45°9 | 166] 204] T1 
Whorshedtand BOWE oye a oe coma O1 O'l O01 O'l 01 
Silanatel Woes ecuure, "sdsssvs cen. ost seeitencet sere. 23:0 | — — — oie 
Capet and rug manufacture oc... eeeseeeeee: — 0°3 O11 o'r 01 
Wipe Men siknitbere os 0) 0u tei sce Ae ee —~ 35° 6| 197); — sale 
COPMOTRE IT IV OO Lalu. aces ch cglins bademea caterer ee — — — 0°3 
Cotton and cotton goods manufacture ........ 6:0 ie I 9°8 + i 3°9 
Silk and silk goods manufacture ............. 0°6 0°6 0°5 o'8 06 
Ribbon manytact Ure | i.c: noes sessoeecoophaspeogeatenebans 0°2 o14, — a a 


Crape, gauze, shawls, and fancy goods : : : 
(textile) MANULACCUTE seessecsssssecteessessseves PONUERP Wel atnne BE Saban 


Weavers, spinners, and factory hands 441:0 | 86:0 |101°6 | 103°3 | 24°0 


CRG CEES PRG oh OM AR MPM 

Flax, linen, and damask manufacture%........ 135°3 |'124°9 | “73'S 556+] 791 
Canvas and sailcloth manufacture.............. _ o°2 02); — Ol 
Mackitio er tagcat uli eM, lle at a — — O1 o°2, 0-2 
Hemp, jute, and cocoa- fibre manufacture....) — — — — 0°4: 
Rope, twine, and cord makers ...............0. ded I°3 ial 1°O 0-9 
Nit ims aa his glad Reg ea, Seneca teas ods 208 11 o'9 0°4 O'4 0-2 
AML oes sy enh cns NG Ren  ete al ha te 02 On 0°3 ol 0:2 
TSACG IMANUTAGLUTS tant cadin snes teterscsceesceu> ss bat Ba acs 3 ASH MN ifoes boi bias 
Himbioi deters Sek Las dich asttatiess.csdronsecoeees — | 414 3°9 5°6 1°5 
Thread manufacture , cseseitecucwor sapeapsieceesodvarioc 02 ov! 0-4: O'74 0:2 
Tape Sot Peas Gime tam as Sycteesiak sven — — — —= 02 
Deri oe, POR Me meee rier crane sees costes — or; — 0°9 O11 
Artificial flower makers and others ........... — _ — — 05 
PI YOUD GY shsces aie ach BUR rd MES bal case pegt 3°8 OMe] 33 ae. 15 

Total of textiles and dyeing ................ 696°0 | 423°7 |275°1 | 217°6 | 180°0 


* The apparent increase under the heading of ‘Flax and linen” between 
1871 and 1881 is negatived by the striking decrease in ‘‘ weavers, spinners, 
‘and factory hands (undefined),’’ of whom a large proportion must have been 
employed in the flax and linen industries. 
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fully carry their own explanation with them. I certainly do not 
under-estimate the difficulties with which the authorities have had 
to contend, hampered as they have been by the (in my view) 
unwise decisions of their predecessors. 

My own task has been much simpler; I was free to choose any 
plan of arrangement which the figures as a whole would bear. For 
that which has been chosen may be claimed the advantage of 
breadth. There is no civilized society whose members may not be 
divided in the way that those of the three kingdoms are divided 
here: into those who produce raw material in various ways, and 
those who prepare it for use; those who distribute what is produced, 
and finally those who in other ways serve the community. Onsuch 
a basis all nations could be compared or contrasted, and a scientific 
basis might be found for the great questions of the relation of 
numbers to subsistence, and of policy as to home and international 
trade, which at present can only be treated theoretically. 

In conclusion, I desire to go beyond the subject of occupations, 
and to suggest with regard to census returns in general, and witha 
view to international uniformity, that the tables in every census 
should be divided into international, national, and special schedules, 
answering to the three distinct purposes for which they are required. 
It is undesirable to carry uniformity beyond what is needed. 
Every nation has its own peculiarities, and needs regular tables of 
its own besides such as may be drawn on an international plan. 
It is to be feared that mere uniformity of system, however well 
imagined, would crush life out of the figures, and without some 
liberty of action there would be little zeal; and besides this, there 
is room for special inquiries without thought of recurrence, and 
therefore without need of uniformity. 

It must not be forgotten that all census statistics carry really a 
twofold value, first for the picture they give of the existing state 
of things, and second for the indication of the march of events 
which can be obtained by comparison with similar returns taken 
previously, or to be taken later. 

If inquiries are made again and again, the first value may be 

forgotten; but it is the main staple of all new inquiries, and 
therefore room should be allowed in the system adopted for the 
treatment of special subjects. 

Inquiries into special subjects, undertaken once for all, and 
never intended to be repeated, can claim, and receive, a special 
amount of attention; and, once made, would give light and life to 
the figures of every succeeding census. 

No census could undertake many, but each census might 
undertake one or two in addition to the uniform tables which, on 
the other hand, should be reduced and simplified as much as 
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possible. For example, referring to the Scotch census for 1881, 
it seems unnecessary to occupy 161 pages with the civil condition 
of the population in each registration district. It is difficult to 
conceive any statistical value in such minute facts as the propor- 
tion of married, unmarried, and widows, with their several ages, 
in places whose whole population in many cases is less than 100. 
I will give one such in full: I learn that Megget in the re of 
Peebles has go inhabitants, as under :— 


Population of Megget, in the County of Peebles, Scotland. 






































Ages. 
Total. 
0O—15.} —20. | —25. | —30. | —35. | —40. | —45. | —50. | —55. 
Unmarried— 
Males. x vcitecd 44, 25 3 5 6 I 1 — 1 — 
Females ........ 25 15 5 a — I 1 Re Seg PRETO ee 
Married— 
Husbands ....| 10 — | — | — 1 I — 2 1 3 
Wives 4.2012: 10 — | — | — 1 I 3 — 4 3 
Widowed— 
Widowers ....) — — a oa mae na mae a Ms — a= 
Widows ......... 1 — — La — eZ ms —— are Ts 
Ages. 
Total, | ——--— - 
—60. | —65. | —70.| —75.|—80.| —85.| —90.) —95. | —100.) 100— 
Unmarried— 
Males ............ 44. I 1 Penge) Pe aaney gememer Pomme Ceeenyy| QP Yes. WTS, 
Females ........ 25 I aD ery Bi arn ake, ba a ate iat 
Married— 
Husbands ....| 10 I ee ee ee Bee a Be 
WAV es tas.stiiese. 10 I BS ar sey pei pea HS) Wig (iS ss oe tel 
Widowed— 
Widowers ....| — — eo emma ieee cee ites ey. 
Widows ......... 1 — PSR OO TRA Wh bee Se ier Lah Peet Reet 2 tt at a 


Note.—If such details are not necessary they are a double evil, as, while 
valueless in themselves, they injure the value of the statistics which are thus 
overlaid. 
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EXPLANATORY REMARKS 
(referring to Appendices). 





Kstimated Figures.—Some estimates have been requisite to 
give uniformity to the tables of each census. These estimates have 
been of three kinds :— 


(1). Those adopted in order to distinguish the manufacturers 
from the dealers, 7.e., those who manufacture from those 
who buy merely to sell again, as in the following cases ; 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, tobacco manufacturers and 
tobacconists, hat manufacturers and hatters. In other 
cases the dealers being comparatively few have been 
included with the manufacturers. 

(2). Those required where some important item has been 
omitted from a particular census, e.g.—the numbers of 
land owners and house owners (not otherwise returned) 
and independent persons in the 1881 columns, which are 
estimates based on the figures given in the two earlier 
censuses, and have been deducted from those described 
as unoccupied in the 1881 census. 

(3). Estimates rendered necessary by the coupling together of 
two trades in a particular census which are separately 
returned elsewhere, as mason and pavior in 1871. 


In addition to these minor points, no error in which could 
materially affect the totals either of Manufacture or Dealing, an 
estimate is given of the probable division of dependents among the 
classes on whom they depend, which has been made the basis of 
a separate table in which the proportion of the whole population 
supported, or probably supported, by each group of industry is 
allotted to it. 

For this purpose all males over 20 years of age are counted as 
in some sense self supporting, but no male under 20, or female of 
any age, is counted as self supporting or “‘ occupied ”’ unless stated 
to be so in the census. The partially employed wives are through- 
out treated as not self supporting, according to the principle 
adopted in the census of 1881. 

All males over 20 who are not returned as definitely employed 
or as independent have been placed in the indefinite class, which 
represents the residuum after all claims to definite occupation have 
been allowed. All males under 20, and all females who are not 
returned as occupied, have been considered as dependents. These 
dependent women and children are the children and wives of the 
whole population at school or at home, but not at work. The 
allotment of them to the’main groups of employment could only be 
made on arbitrary lines, and has been based on the following broad 
assumptions :— 

I, That the whole number of wives and children in each group 

was proportionate to the number of males 25—65 years 
old. 
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II. That in no case are more than 50 per cent. of the whole 
number of women and children at work (not less than 
50 per cent. being assumed to be in every case at home 
or school). This assumption affects very few trades, and 
any error in it would be immaterial on the whole. 

TII. That each class of work employs its own women and 
young people first (or what amounts to the same thing, 
that there is an equal give and take between different 
classes of work in this respect). 

TV. That the female or juvenile labour absorbed in domestic 
service, teaching, &c., is drawn proportionally from all 
sections of the community as here divided.* 


Acting on these assumptions, the division is merely arithmetical, 
and is correct in proportion as they are correct. The results are 
certainly not correct in detail, but in a more general sense they 
cannot be very wide of the truth; the dependents exist, and they 
are supported in some such way. The only exceptional circum- 
stance taken into account is the case of indoor male servants, 
to whom no dependents have been allotted, as they are mostly 
unmarried. There will be innumerable minor points affecting the 
correctness of such a division in detail, but it is impossible to give 
effect to them in any estimates, and it is only from actual enumera- 
tion that an exact statement can be made. In 1831 for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,} in 1841 for England and Scotland, the 
basis of division taken is the number of males over 20 in each 
group of employment, and in Ireland for 1841 and 1851 the basis 
is all males over 15, these ages only being given in those censuses 
in connection with employment. 

The census returns fail to distinguish nominal from actual 
employment, and consequently the great majority of paupers, 
criminals, and other useless persons, having described themselves 
as following some occupation, are returned with the employed in 
the subjoined tables. A statement of the numbers of these useless 
classes in 1861, 1871, and 1881 will be found in Appendix D. 

In compressing the 400 occupations given in the 1881 census 
to the 50 groups, care has been taken so far as possible to put 
together such as might have been confused in the returns, and 
beyond this it will be found that parallel columns afford a very 
ready means of detecting error. Sudden fluctuations up and down 
require an adequate explanation, and can hardly escape notice. 

The full statement of the 400 occupations given in the census, 
with their addition into the groups given here, has been placed in 
the library of the Statistical Society, and will be found useful for 
reference, giving, as it does, the complete information from the 
various censuses in parallel columns with uniform tabulation. 


* This rule has been slightly modified in the case of England and Wales, 
where it seems evident that agriculture has provided more domestic servants in 
proportion to its numbers than mining, building, or manufacture. 

+ The returns of 1831 being of an incomplete character are not included in 
the summary tables, but will be found in the detailed statement, which is in the 
library of the Statistical Society. ; 
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APPENDIX <A (1). 





ENGLAND AND WALEs.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[Im thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 

























































Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1881, 
Industry. 
A. Agriculture. 
Farmers and their Relatives— 

Males under 15 ............ 2-7 — — 02 

Pe 9 aera’, accor Tec eeeny 39°0 33°3 29°0 

MBN) St wate 35°5 30°4. 27°3 

55 BG adissuce: 231°4 2316 224°3 205°2 

he OVOL. OD 6. eitas scot 42°8 46°9 36°2 

Total ........ 234°1 | 348°8 | 334°9 297°9 

Females under 15............ 19-2 — — ais 

3 OVER ULB ccrconees 22°9 22°8 20°6 

Total 5.0.2... 19°2 22°9 22°8 20°6 

Total of Farmers, &c......... 2538°3 | 8717 | 857°7 318°5 

_ Agricultural Labourers & Shepherds— 

Males under 15. _............ \ 156°9 105°9 119°0 68°0 
dale BLA inanpear born 4. 1819 | 169°8 1564 

Se aS od ee 14777 | 1245 99:2 
SOAs ca 6 ureorey eer eaehy Pa 767°6 600°3 596'1 434-8 
‘ My ih CRY Mee CMeD Lerten, Saco Ar a 88'9 72:1 
Potel cet: i 924°5 | 1110°3 | 1098°3 830°5 
Females under 15............ \ 37-6 1a'2 671 21 
A OVER LOR. .ne5-35 130°3 84°5 38'2 
Total ........ 37°6 | 1435] 90°6 40:3. 
Total of Agricultural Labourers, &c. | 962-1 | 1253-8 | 1188°9 8'70°8 

Nurserymen, Gardeners, &c.— 

Males under 15._............ 3-6 1°9 2°3 2°6 18 
es Eh i 66 "4 9°5 8:0 
$5.0) ZO na vp pours sabia aon 76 10°2 81 
NS Doae Oe nck ia lac Paae 477 58°6 61°5 43°9 53°1 
sya OV OF COR i s.2. rccsers 8°38 10°5 14'0 9°2 
Totals ts. 51°38 83°6 89°3 110°0 80'2 
Females under 16............ 14 o'l —_ ol O1 
p OVORT RBs Sect om rap. 2°0 26 31 
otal ...0i¢s 1:4 2°3 2°0 2°7 3°2 
Total of Nurserymen, &c. ........ 52:7 85°9 91:3 | 112°7| 83-4 


————S=Ss | 














Agriculture—Carried forward...... 1268°1 I7II*4 1637 °9 1435°7 | 1272°7 
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App. A (1)—Contd. ENcLAND AND WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 










1851. 1861. 1eyi. | 1881. 





Occupations. 


Industry—Contd. 
Agriculture—Brought forward ...... 






IVII 4 1637 °9 1435°9 | 1272°7 

































































Drainage and Machinery Attendants— as 
Males under 165. _............. — — — -— — 
yD 20 A estuessatsenes oe sd 0:2 O°2 0°4 
53 DOHA os Socevag to —_ — 0'4 0°74 0°7 
ort W2bre OO eee —_ — 2°5 oy 4°6 
5s (MOV EDIOD By covet wnssee — = 01 02, 0-2 
Total oi... — — 3°2 3°5 5°9 
Females under 16............ — es — — — 
a over S102... 0.7. — — — — O1 
Dotaliak = — — — 0-1 
Total of Drainage, &c., Attendants — — 3°2 3°5 6:0 
Breeding and Dealing (horses and cattle) 
Males under 15 _............ \ 2+] 12 1:9 1°47 1°4 
CeO wn 4°8 6:8 8°8 84 
mE mOn eee ay 71 9°6 9°3 
my Pe25= +60, Raa 27-0 3271 40°2 40°6 40°0 
Be APIOVETIOD 9,23.2.28% so ncees 24 3:0 39 2°8 
otalz:4s 29°1 47°6 59°0 64°4 61°9 
Females under 16............ i 0-1 —_ ms — = 
44 VEL ARLD. cascmen 0°6 Ot 0°3 0°4 
Total cs... 0-1 0°6 0-1 0°3 0°4 
Total of Breeding and Dealing........ 29°2 48:2 59°1 64°7 |, , 62:3 
Total of Agriculture ........ 1297°3 | 1759°6 | 1700°2 | 1503-9 | 1341:0 
SB. Fishing. 
Fishermen— 
Males under 165 ............ : 1-0 O'7 0-7 08 08 
rn Bh Seccdeecdeetyocl 22 2°3 aor 5'4 
Sy Wee O He avcavessivcds.d 2°4 a1 2°9 52 
be DEN ance ow sues. su cect 9°2 10°3 10°4 12°32 16°5 
DENCE ASD Me kecorncs.its; £33 15 e 15 





Total ........ 10°2 16°9 17°0 20°7 29°4 








Females under 15............ \ 0:3 — — — — 
9 VGN 2) Yeo s nists — 0:3 Os tee0 oS 
PT Otel 05.0 0:3 — 038 0:3 0:3 














Total of Fishing... | 105| 169] 17:3] 21:0] 29-7 
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App. A (1)—Contd. ENGLAND AND WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 


Industry— Contd. 
C. Mining. 





Miners— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


rian ee ny, 
over 65 


Ceeereosenseees 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeeseesones 
pees eeesoees 


99 


eo eeroere 


oe eeoeccoes 


Total of Miners 


Quarrying and Brickmaking— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


566 tack ie 
' over 65 


Core eroeoeees mer 


seesones 


Females under 15 
over 15 


a eeeeeeeoees 


Sere eeerenes 


23 


eer oeee 


Total of Quarrying, &c.... 


Salt and Water Works— 
Males under 15 


Cer eceoecseooore 


Poereseroees 


Pere eerobossere- 
oeeeterecss reese 


Coe eeeeseeceoees 


seeevoes 


Females under 15 
over 15 


see eeeeeoees 


sees eeeeeees 


9) 


Total of Salt and Water Works.... 


Total of Mining 


eee eeeee 


VOtw AUIS. PART II. 


1841. 























1851. 























68°6 

















835'°2 































































































1861. 1871. 1881. 
39'°9 35°9 25°7 
55°7 63°0 74:0 
51:7 57°8 70°5 

1745 205°6 | 258°9 

TA, 8°9 9°4 
829°2 871°2 | 438°5 
0 o'9 0°5 
46 4°8 5°3 
5-1 5:7 5:8 
884°3 | 876°9 | 444°3 
64 5° 4-2 
10°71 12°6 15°2 
11:0 118 149 
53'9 Bice 69°1 
2:9 3°45 4:0 
84°3 89°5 | 107°4 
0-4 0'°6 O1 
21 25% 2°8 
2°5 3°1 2°9 
86°8 92°6 | 110°8 
Out O'l — 
0°3 0°3 0°5 
0°4 06 0°6 
30 3°9 54 
:0°2 or 0°3 
4:0 51 6'8 
o'l — 0-2 
O-l — 0:2 
4:1 51 70 
425°2 | 474°6 | 561°6 





{ June, 
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App, A (1)—Oontd. Enetanp anp WaALEs.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 






















































































Geanpen tne 1841. | 1851. | 1861, | 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
D. Building. 
Management— 
Males under 15_............ \ 12 ov! 0°4: O32 02 
CURIS 20NPe es 1°8 2°8 36 | 42 
bn POA 2 Fas atrveresennes eae, 3°2 4° 5°7 
93 DD - GDI woes Buinndnn 140 15o3 22°9 31°4 4.2°2 
py 8 VOVOD OO eersusrsrsrenes 1°6 2°5 aay 3°2 
Total 15°2 21°0 31°8 43°4 55'5 
Females under 15............ i 0-1 — — — — 
# over O1D.....se008-. 0-7 01 -— 01 
Total 0:1 0°7 Ol — 0:1 
Total of Management 15°3 21°7 31:9 43°4 | 55°6 
Operative—* 
Males under 15. ............ 36-1 10° 12°2 12°47) AGG 
Stell ZO Mo, dopaeanvasetens 49°1 58°5 75°4 89°5 
PROS ah ee 56°3 67°5 86:3 | 100°1 
ONOEOS OD Wars espe 274-0 2,60°3 296°2 358°2 | 435°7 
MMO VOD COdeiscsteasas hee: Py (ae) 25°0 29°0 | 28°0 
Total 810-1 | 896°9 | 459-4 561:3 | 663-9 
Females under 16............ \ 12 ire a — — 
tS OVOP PLD cite 02 0:9 1'O 2°2 
Total 1:2 0:2 0:9 1:0 | 22 
Total of Operative 811°3 | 3897-1 | 460°3 562°3 | 666°1 
Roadmaking—tf 
Males under 15. ............ \ 2-0 06 0:9 o'9 0°5 
ee 2°6 3°4 34 | 4B 
DBO mae 8 eis citsveee ate 6°4 ‘pa 64 9°5 
Jy LO ROOD Spares ozeyesesn 23°9 29°8 411 44°2 | .55°9 
fy MO VORIGD Siyctey. ah oo<.su00 216 34 473 44 
Total 25°9 41°9 46°5 58°4 | 74°5 
Females under 15............ — — — A anad — 
” OV EE BUD nsivscgses eas —_— pees. Pals 03 
Total — she pes ne 0:3 
Total of Roadmaking 259| 419| 465| 584) 74:8 














“one 352°5 | 460°7 | 5388-7 | 664°1 es 


» Building 





* “ Operative Builders” includes all labourers returned as employed in Building, 
whether skilled or not, e.g., bricklayers’ labourers count as bricklayers, 
t+ “ Roadmaking” includes railway navvies and platelayers. 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 
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Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry — Contd. 
EK. Manufacture. 
Machinery and Tools— 
Males under 15. ............ \ 9:9 4°9 8'°3 wey 49 
BP SET Ca a1 Sipe th Sveti 14°3 253 28°5 318 
ry BORD aes 15°6 26:2 3077 | 33-2 
S3h hg OENT Crantipoes oes oay, 43°9 584 86°9 114°5 | 1383 
SOMO VAL OD ersscensssants 2°8 43 4°38 53 
Total... 53°1 96:0 151°0 185°6 218°5 
Females under 15............ } 3-] o'7 1:3 OF 0°6 
S OVER 1 Dassassses | 6:2 4°O 10:0 
Totales:..<. 3°1 4:1 75 eat | 10°6 
Total of Machinery and Tools...| 56°2 | 100°0 | 158°5 | 193°3 | 224-1 
Shipbuilding— 
Males under 15. ............ i 4:9 08 1:6 1'O 1:0 
PT BO ee ectcd ese dse 4°3 68 Eee 65 
ON SS ve ov nO 3°8 75 6°6 65 
Sat OME ORD «Bande laude. 18:0 16°4 25°5 30°3 38°2 
sl OVO OO sialic ral: 18 2°4 pA 19 
ft Wor Eas 22°2 26°8 43°8 451 54:1 
Females under 15............ —_ — —_ — sae 
iF OVER LB. hvecds — — O1 Ol 0-1 
Total \....03. — — O°1 O'1 O-l 
Total of Shipbuilding ........ 22°2 26'8 43°9 45:2 | 54:2 
Metal Workers— 
Males under 15 ei 39-9 18°0 24:9 29°9 13°3 
SUE 5 yeo | th Soe pea 43°0 58:1 66°8 72:0 
5) PERN POS en estonen cd spas 42°4 55'8 64°2 67°5 
iy aD OD Paucar eae lth se 147°2 TSA 3 195°8 242° | 2007 
$y (ROWOL QDs etabesivectees 10°3 11:9 Tae 14:0 
Totaly vv... 179°4 | 269°0 846°5 | 408:0 | 446°5 
Females under 15............ } 8-6 3°6 49 30% 16 
- OVER Loss 20°6 23°5 24°0 28'8 
Total 2.0.4... 8°6 24'2 28°4 271 80°4 
Total of Metal Workeres........ 1880 | 298:'2 | 874°9 | 4385-1 | 476°9 
Manufacture—Carried forward...... 266 °4 420°I 577°3 673°6 755 °2 





2a2 


Q 
(9) 


56 
App. A (1)—Contd. Eneuanp AND WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand ] 





Occupations. 








ee 


Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward 


eoeece 


Earthenware, &c.— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


ececscerogs 
eee erecerererees 
eee ereccccovees 
occa werercsasers 


er ewereccccocres 


eeeeceee 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eesevccerees 


see eeeceoees 


29 





ecceeere 


Fuel, Gas, and Chemicals— 
Males under 15 


fae eeeeeesesesee 


Pe eeescsones 


STA a | 


Cece recerccssers 


Pee oeesesecccees 


eeeeeers 


Females under 15 
over 15....... oi 


eee ecccoees 


9) 


eeeeeere 





Furs, Leather, Glue, &.— 
Males under 15 


Coeerererecessce 


eeeorsoerees 


Coeeerereccoroes 
Oeeeevescccarecs 


Ce eeeerersecvese 


eevereee 


Females under 15 
over 15 


seer eeeecoes 


wee eeeeseees 


9) 


pococers 


eeeeoeee 


Total of Furs, Leather, & 


Manufacture—Carried forward 


eccece 


Boora—On Occupations of the People 

















1871. 


















































28°2 


420° 673 °6 756 °2 
6'0 . 5'0 3:7 
5°8 69 gO 9°9 
4°8 61 73 73 
To 22°5 27s 30°3 
oF 09 Ty 1:0 
34°8 42°5 49°7 52°2 
2°4 2°5 2°5 1 
9°3 : 15°2 17°8 
11°7 19°7 
46°5 71:9 
0°6 o'9 0°5 
aa) ERS Ee | 3°4 
2°1 4'1 53 
11, 18° 25°9 33°6 
08 0-9 1'O 1:2 
16°4 24°8 34°9 44:0 . 
ov! 0°2 O's 0-2 
6 1°3 316 3°8 
1:7 1°5 4:1 4:0 
18°1 26°3 89:0 48:0 
177 1:9 26 1°4 
[ge 6°4 6°0 61 
59 58 6'1 64 
29°5 30°9 2202 331 
2°2 2°3 3°0 2°4 
44°5 47°3 49°4 49°4 
0°8 09 08 0°6 
5°7 74 9°4 12°7 
6°5 8°3 10°2 13°3 
51:0 55°6 59°6 62°7 
5307 715-1 839 °6 937 °8 






























[ June, 
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App, A (1)—Contd. ENnauAND AND WALES.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 













































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward...... 337 °5 535 °7 715 °1 839 °6 937 °8 
Wood, Furniture, and Carriages— See po ee Se ee Sr 
Males HOEY LO. coe 18°2 ois 6°4, 57 4°3 
SRT he DG Kees 23°6 28'8 291 | 30-0 
St ween 2oe es cea 24°2 29°0 29°2 30°5 
Sh EOE Ie A cet 129°3 115°4 126°7 139.7 145°3 
ph 1 ONCE, Or traces nts o's) (ta liee 12° 11°5 
LOLatan kot 147°5 180'2 | 202°2 214°2 | 221°6 
Females under 15............ 4-9 06 0°8 ¥3 0-7 
3 overt Lo.6 6.0. 8°3 13°3 18°2, Leh 
Total wae. 4°9 8°9 14°1 19°5 18°4 
Total of Wood, &e. ........ 152°4 189°1 216°3 233°7 | 240°0 
Paper, Floorcloth, and Waterproof— 
‘Males under 15 ............ } LS 1°4 ie 1°8 1°4 
pee a toe. | eae 19 2°2 ee) 43 
98f eee Oe westonescssaave: hg 2:0 2°8 3°2 
sn eae On sass asics snk 7°4, 8°o vos 1r78 148 
a ROMERO, testis. 06 0°6 0'9 0-9 
PE Otalsss.se5: 8°9 13°6 14°6 20°3 24°6 
Females under 15............ } 3:9 o°8 13 I°3 17 
Fe OVOP: DOs ccorestscss ak 9°4: F207 21°5 
Totals: io: 3°2 8°3 10°7 13°4 23°2 
Total of Paper, &e. ........ 12°1 21:9 25°83 33°7 | 47°8 























Textiles and Dyeing— 
Males under 15. ............ } 83°2 680 65°6 63°1 50°5 



































et ee 75°58 69°2 691 753 

By te 59°8 545 48°5 | 537 

PA Drs 31 See ee 263°0 239°0 229°7 214°0 | 201°3 

3 ROYON Doce as anak 19°8 20°7 19°8 15°6 

A So eee 846°2 | 462°4 | 489°7 | 414°5 | 396°4 

Females under 15............ 257-6 81°3 83°4 89°2 66:0 

Fe OVO LO ..4: 390°8 4.43°1 466°3 | 5002 
Total.2....3.; 257°6 472°1 | 526°5 555°5 | 566°2 

Total of Textiles, &e. ........ 608°8 | 984°5 | 966°2 | 970°0 | 962°6 
Manufacture—Carried forward...... 1105 °8 1681 °2, 1922 °9 2077°O 2188 °2 








Booto—On Occupations of the People 


[ June, 


Arp. A eh Contd. ENneLAND AND WaALEs.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


(In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 


Industry—Contd. 


Manufacture—Brought forward 








Dress— 


TROON OM ie 


25—65 
over 65 


Poe eerererenese 


Coes reeroesssece 


eeeevoes 


Females under 15 
over 15 


ceccverceros 
sasevecesoes 


39 


Total of Dress 


Food, Drink, and Smoking— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


bereovecoeer 
99 ET new evereccreces 
Os ee cerceeesenes 


Ce eeresroecscons 


Cece eereeeer eres 


oeeeeeoe 


Females under 15 
over 15 


99 VVOCL LOD ecevevsveees 


eeccsoes 


Coeeeeeee 


Watches, Instruments, and Toys— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


8 aaa 
over 65 


Peeerearceccsoes 


Power eeeeceneres 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eo eeeceeoees 


Pree oeeceree 


3) 


eeeceooes 


e@eecee 

















































































































1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
1105°8 1681°2 19229 2077°0 21882 
! 20° 18°2 13°43 8°8 
\ ai 49°8 4,4°2 38°2 40°5 
51°6 42°8 38°3 39°8 
296°9 | 25275 248°1 244°7 | 227°7 
23 th 25°3 28°8 27°9 
843°6 | 397°5 | 378°6 | 363°3 |844°7 
30°2 26°4 23°4 20°3 
i Line 441°0 524°5 529°3 | 589°0 
177°2 | 4'71°2 | 550°9 | 552°7 |609°3 
520°8 | 868°7 | 929°5 | 916°0 |954°0 
} 7-9 3°5 4°8 4°5 4°3 
15°5 16°3 18°1 22°8 
Py 17:3 19°6 22°2 
74°8 78°8 88°1 952 | 97:2 
5°9 69 8°3 5'8 
82°7 | 120°9 | 183°4 | 145°7 | 152°3 
\ 8-0 0°3 05 0°8 1:3 
02% 15:1 197 27°6 
8-0 12°4 15°6 18°5 | 28:9 
90°7 | 183°3 | 149°0 | 164°2 | 181°2 
} o°8 Heil 0'9 0°8 
Iie) MEN ore ete 
3'0 52 4°6 6:2 
16°8 E5320 20°3 2a°4 27-0 
I't 16 2°0 2°0 
19°6 23°5 32°8 35°9 | 41:7 
: rom O01 Ol 01 
} es 1°2 2°8 2°9 3°3 
0:8 1:3 2°9 3:0 3°4 
20°4 | 24:8 35°7 38°9 | 45:1 
17377 | 2708'0 30371 ae ay 3368'5 - 
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App. A (1)—Contd. Encouanp AnD WatzEs.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





























































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 

ee Manufacture—Brought forward ...... 1737°7 2708 *0 3196°I 3368 5 

Printing and Bookbinding— - 

Males under 15 ............ Al 1'5 4°2 50 

pe Pd 5 es 8) Rae ee ! 6°2 1253 18°5 

$9 OD -snacoteterossses 5°4 9°5 12°3 

9, SO OB) vcpdepricneaiens 17:0 16°6 29%3 37°9 

aspih, OVOT GOR cccrnsetes Sena) o'7 1°4 13 

Totale....: 21:1 30°4 57°6 75:0 

Females under 15............ \ 18 o'4 o'8 11 

9 Over LB. a. scc4 3°4 9°83 120 

Total ........ 1°8 3°8 8°6 13°1 

Total of Printing, &c........ 22°9 34°2 66°2 88:1 

Unspecified —* ry 

Males under 15. ............ \ 59 13 6'0 45 

Pr Che 157 ay «03 ie A ae j 34 12°4 18°9 

yout ets. ees te etecess! 2°4 9°7 18°1 

Selby BOO ceietestheesy ons 22°8 fe: 35°6 82°8 

see LOVED GOL tes Bicsccgnt o'2 14 2-9 

Dotal's?...c 28°7 12°6 65:1 | 127°2 

Females under 15............ \ 8-9 371 1] 

¥ Over i LOR cscs 28°0 14-1 

; LOGAI MS. .33 89 = 31°1 15°2 

Total of Unspecified ........ 37°6 12°6 96°2 | 142°4 

“f Manufacture ....| 1798°2 | 2754°8 | 3116°8 | 3358°5 |3599:0 

F. Transport. “f 
Navigation and Docks—t 

Males under 15. ............ 111 | 435 42°4 47°3 

5 BS 2 ne aa cree. 38°9 47°5 56°7 

sp8  2Os Si es 2705 36°1 38:7 

9h) QPeO aes sve Palen ncee 87'9 120°4 166°8 | 1873 

530" OVer’ GO ieaapiece 7°9 11°8 10°5 

Total ........ 100:0 | 286°9 304°6 | 340°5 

Females under 16............ eI 3°0 ay 11 

ag 6Vver SU Girac ct 6°2 9°6 5'6 

Total:......2: 11 9°2 9°3 6°7 

Total of Navigation, &c........ 10171 | 246°1 313°9 | 34'7°2 

Transport—Carried forward...... 101°1 246° 313°9 847 °2 











* “ Unspecified”? in Manufacture contains, in addition to engineers and firemen, 
mechanics, machine minders, and workers who did not specify with what branch of 
Manufacture they were connected. 

+ ‘Navigation ”’ includes only sailors who were in port. For others, see Appendix E. 
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App. A (1)—Contd. EnauanpD AND WALEs.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 



















































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
; Transport—Brought forward...... 101°1 246 °1 21 iD) 1 | OES EO 347 °2 
eyo ye Males ander 1s ate 0-1 0°3 aah is 18 
1 O20 Ree. tees 7s | 61 10°6 18°1 
El ogeees Basie wait 411 9°8 16°6 27-2 
99 | MAO SHOD Ce aateesgesnrcee. 19 18°5 39°9 550 90°1 
ge DB MOVED OD Face iieesis-cse: Ol 0-4 o°9 1°6 
Total ........ 2°0 25°1 53'3 84:°6 138°8 
Females under 16............ — a — — — 
5 Over ELD ance — o'l Or1 0°3 0-7 
Total ........ — — — — — 
Total of Railways........ 2°0 25'°2 53°4 84°9 189°5 
BS Males under 15. ............ \ 925 te 29 aul 31 
a WLR —20 Bc. avevecnsnce ie) 88 9°5 LG'7 
eR 2000 bcc ced: 8-0 11°8 15's 25°4 
Be neg OO Wave hist ace! 41°6 540 74:3 89°6 115°7 
BY RM VORAUO de: seriyicgss on: 3°4 44 55 5'0 
Total :...+.0: 44-1 71°9 | 102°2 | 122°2 | 165-9 
Females under 15............ 1:2 — — — as 
* DVO? WEL Oo aes zor 2°5 2°5 13 
LOUAL caecra 1°2 2:1 2°5 2°5 1:3 
Total of Roads ............ 45°3 74:0 | 104°7 | 124:7 | 167-2 
» - Transport........ 148°4 | 345°3 | 486°0 | 523°5 | 653°9 
G. Dealing. 
Raw Materials— 
Males under 15. ............ i 24, o°8 15 our 0:9 
bp NL Dre 20) Be itese Neracs ie. 3°4 41 6°3 45 
a 2k: 20 3°8 49 6-7 55 
5) eo Ob banka... 20'8 28°2 37°4: 49°2 44:7 
pd REO MGE OO Testes crosecesaes 2°6 3°6 4'8 38 
Total ....... 23°2 38°8 51°5 69°7 59°4 
Females under 15............ a ee O°2, 05 O'4 O1 
14 
%y OVOP MELO Sisisetest. -0'9 33 5°6 2°9 
PLOUALY, 05% 053 1°4 11 3°8 6:0 3:0 
Total of Raw Materials ....) 24°6 39°9 55°38 75°7 | 62°4 











Dealing—Carried forward...... 24°6 39°9 55°3 75°47 62 *4 
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App. A (1)—Contd. Enauanp anp WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] - 





Occupations. 








Industry— Contd. 





Dealing—Bronght forward...... 


Clothing Materials and Dress— 


Males under 15 


Tee 20P cate) 
2025 nnn 


Coeds erroreseers 


Cece rrcrerseenes 


eecsene 


Females under 15............ 


2) 


OVeTM LON ease 


Food, Drink, and Smoking— 


Males under 15 


Pe 


Pere oereesereres 


Peer eeereresooes 


25—65 
over 65 


Po eeeeereecceees 


Cece orosorccvees 


Females under 15............ 


3) 


over (15..cccaces. 


eercoree 


Total of Food, &e........ 


Lodging and Coffee Houses— 


Males under 15 


Females under 15............ 


» 


Total of Lodging Houses, &c........ 


Dealing—Carried forward...... 


ioROry BY ee 
2025 nnn 


Peeerecerecsnnes 


Pore oeererccvers 


eeoceses 


OVelDe Lore cae 


1841. 1851. 














384°2 45°83 
\ 4:6 0°3 
9°2 

4°6 9°5 
38°83 55°3 

: 5°2 

} Ot opie 
26°4 

144°2 168'0 
13°9 

155°1 238°6 
27-0 a8 
pero} yes 
27°0 45°8 
182°1 284°4 
—_— Ofr 
o'74 

2°4 4°9 
ore 

2°4 5:9 

\ oe 16°6 
6°6 16°6 
9°0 PP s) 
254°5 402, °I 










































































































1861. 1871. | 1881. 
55°3 ei 62 °4 
2°0 1°9 16 
13°5 14°8 141 
12°5 bic 13°6 
36°3 38°0 43°83 
2°2 ant 17 
66°5 70°2 74:8 
0'2 O77 08 
173 24°6 361 
17°5 25°3 36°9 
84:0 95:5 | 111°7 
6°7 4°8 8:0 
28°0 36°2 45°5 
2721 34°8 41°6 
192°4 | 222°7 | 241°2 
17°3 21°4 16°7 
271°5 | 322:9 | 353°0 
0°5 o'"7 0°8 
574 65°6 69°7 
57°9 66°3 70°5 
829°4 | 889:2 | 423°5 
_— (aed? — 
O1 Ov! 0:2 
Ol ones OA 
52 59 8'5 
07 0°8 0-9 
6:1 71 10:0 
—_— Oy ———s 
18°6 242 35'6 
18°6 24°3 35°6 
24°7 31°4 45°6 
493 °4 591 °8 643 +2 
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App. A (1)—Contd. Enetanp anD WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





























Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881 
Industry— Contd. | 
Dealing—Brought forward...... 254°5 402 °I 493 °4 591°8 6438 °2 
Furniture, Utensils, and Stationery— = |—————__ - 

Males under 15 ............ } 3+] ws 2°0 >t 2°5 
yy) A B=-20 Wa baa 4°9 73 9°7 11°4 
yy) AOR =A25 PRs 4°8 5°9 8°1 9°4 
jp EDO W ispons Siscenst } 20°4: Pyke 30°3 oie 42°7 
4) OVER GOT. Ga wy.ctce.t 1°5 21 2°5 2°5 























Total ....... 23°5 | 34-7 | 47-6 | 58:1 | 68-5 

Females under 15............ a4 — 0:2 0°3 0°3 

53 OVer PUG 5°0 "2 phe) 15°1 

Totaltowacds 2°7 5:0 8°1 11°4 15°4 

Total of Furniture, &e........ 26°2 89°'7 toed 69°5 83°9 
General Dealers and Unspecified— 

Males under 15 ............. \ 95 ia 2°1 S05 1'8 

ee ya soe 48 58 8°6 9-0 

by. O25 cae a4 8:1 a 2b 14:4 

Gy Beer es bums 528 | s60 | 698 | 943 | 1157 

5: |p MOVORLOD) sts. seebatasess 5'0 6°3 9°8 9°2 

Total ........ 553 | 74:5 | 921 | 1283 | 150-1 

Females under 15............ 15-0 o'9 0°6 ‘I 0-9 

3 OVER PLO Ne ices 29°5 31°7 ‘474 46°1 

Total sins. 15:0 30°4 32°3 48°5 47°0 


Total of General Dealers..... 70°3 | 104°9 . | 124°4 176°8 197°1 


























yy seDonling -hacsinwvers. 8510 | 546-7 | 6738-5 | 888-1 | 924-2 
H. Industrial Service. 
Commercial Malerusder 16 v.00 \ 8-4 1°3 2°2 a°4 6°3 
bh ER POO cc sctuttcesy ance 8°7 149 27°4 49°3 
Sh Prerer Mav ccaaceehwont 8°6 13°6 24°6 46°3 
Sf UNRREE OO esercstnaccieas 325 24°8 34:3 58°1 112°8 
So UOMO vraneenennen fie 2°0 3°3 4°2 
otal an4.5: 40:9 44°97 67:0 11771 | 218°9 
Females under 15............ \ 0-2 — => a O11 
. OVODUE LD sc rcesesins Ov! 0°5 1°8 63 
(6) Ss ne 0:2 0-1 0'5 1°8 6°4 
Total of Commercial........ 41:1 44°8 67°5 | 118°9 | 225°3 
Industrial Service—Carried forward... 41°] 44.°8 67°5 118°9 f 225 °3 
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App. A (1)—Contd. Enetanp AND WALES.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 








Industry— Contd. 
Industrial Service—Brought forward... 
General Labour— : 
Males ander 15 
15—20 


Poceveseoers 
Coeerceeeonerery 
Bee ereseceeevess 
Peed ee eeeerecees 


Coes eerorecseers 


oreeeees 


Females under 15 
over 15 


pert erereres 
pee tecocoree 


39 


eeeeeoes 


ve eeeeee 


»  Andustrial Service.... 


Industry—Total 


Public Service and Professional. 
Administration—* 

Males under 15 
15—20 


Coecreveoser 
Pee ererceeaveses 


99 


39 


25—65 


Peer ceseresesber 


3? 


Coeerereesosrecs 


2) 


Females under 15 
over 15 


” 


Pn eeeesecces 


eocavess 


Total of Administration... 


Army and Navy—+ 
Males under 15 
15—20 


erecerocsoees 
99 RO NT tee ewrseeceveee 
99 Nh F cece ercccccrcens 
Caan eeeoeeroene 


3) 


oe ee eereesowrrrs 


93 
Totals ey: 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eer erresoeee 


se eeeocerere 


+P) 


Peer oee 


Total of Army and Navy .... 






































1841. 1851. 1861. 
Al] 44°8 67°5 

; I4'I 13°5 

} Bee Vina Oia 
44°4 36°9 

273°5 | 209°2 200°0 
22°5 22°1 

306°3 | 324°6 | 306°6 

; O*4 0-2 

12°2 7°2 3°4 
318°5 | 331°8 | 310°0 
359°6 | 876°6 | 37'7°5 
4527°6 | 6995°8 | 7295°2 
' O11} 1:2 

} ee 1°2 4:1 
3°6 6°9 

19°0 39°3 43°0 
5°5 oA 

19°6 49°7 60°6 

} 0°9 2°2 3:7 
0°9 2°2 3°7 
20°5 51°9 64°3 

f 06 Aa 

} NAO an Se 
17°6 35°5 

39°8 48°0 66°7 
12°9 10°2 

46°7 85°7 1381°8 
46°7 85°7 | 181°8 























PAE | 


20°74) 


81°9 


186°7 


136°7 . 











225°3 





13°1 
71:7 
73°2 
362°5 
36°4 





556°9 

















124°4 


* “ Administration” up to and including 1871 includes artificers and labourers in 
Government dockyards, but in 1881 these were transferred to their trades. 
+ “ Army and Navy” includes only soldiers and sailors who were in England and 
Wales on the census night. For total of British army abroad, see Appendix H. 
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App. A (1)—Contd. ENGLAND AND WaALEs.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[Tn thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 





Public Service, &c.—Conid. 


Police and Prisons— 


Males under 15 


Oceecreerere 


Cece receeerecsee 


Cece reeeoseeoere 


eee eecereeeoees 


Co ereccorecoeese 


eeeecece 


Females under 15............ 


" over 


Law— 
15—20 


25—65 


over 65 


LD prcceope ese 


Scceveceoocs 
oo eeeeeeecsecors 
or eereesvcsocere 
vececeeerccccere 


eeeecees 


Females under 15............. 


% over 


Medicine— 


15—20 


DDG snd 


Ceeeserserce 
COCK Oa eeereesers 
eee eecerseerees 
eeceercerecvoces 


ee er eeverccecces 


eeceoere 


Females under 15............ 


yy over 


LF hod 


eececeee 


1841. 


























13°5 16°4 
13°5 16°4 

} 04, O'7 
44 

4°8 

28°0 aig, 
Tt 

28°4 82°2 
28°4 32°2 
i 3:6 0°4 
4°7 





14 

27-9 | 34-0 
\ 145 | en 
145 | 263 
42:4 | 60:3 


1851. 





1861. 




















63'3 












































1871. | 1881. 
o'2, 0-2 
ei 55 

Ne 29°6 
O'S 01 
31°5 35°4 
0°6 06 
0'6 0°6 
82°1 386°0 
0'9 1:0 
5°9 7:2 
5°9 76 
23°6 25°9 
24 ro 
38°7 43°6 
—_— O1 
— 0-1 
38°7 43°7 
O'4 04: 
4°9 5°6 
6°0 67 
a7e2 29°9 
rhe 2°5 

41°2 45-1 

214 38°5 

31°4 38°5 

72°6 83°6 
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App. A (1)—Oontd. Enetanp AnD WALES.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


1851. 


Occupations. 








Public Service, &c.— Contd. 


Art and Amusement— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


oeeeevenoees 
Py ee Oe 
Oe eeocesecereecs 
oe eeeeceervecees 


39 


Pere eee seen eeee 


+P) 


Females under 15............ 


% over 15 


Literature and Science— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


Oeceeeceveee 


Peer eocrsseronee 


Pee e ee eererevees 


Pee eo eeeeereoens 


Cee ereoreseoees 


1861. 


1871. 





1881. 























Females under 15 


3 over 15 








Education— 

Males under 15 ............. } 0-8 0°3 
oe a ee 2°6 
oy, eh Osa. crecatet aa 
jy 20 Bb eniekend: 20°3 19°9 
3» POVer Gooere .L.: ‘3 

Total ..:..... 21:1 | 28:0 

Females under 15............ : O74 

‘r OVER” Ls icons } oe 66°5 
Bota dens 380°9 66'9 
Total of Education........ 52°0 94°9 

















1°8 
5°9 
4°4 
pigky} 
1°7 





36°0 








La 
12:0 


27°3 
1:2 





51°5 





53 
126°6 





131°9 








183°4 
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App. A (1)—Contd. Enauanp AND Wanus.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 




















Occupations, 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Public Service, &c.—Contd. 

Reo ales under als cane — ol 0-2 O'l O1 
baled OO Naya uy ape, — — 0°4: O'2 0-4 
eos Oe SOM Meeabases veers ro 1:3 1°8 2°6 
sa AOD i AAR sank oites 20°4 ey 29°4 31°8 35'1 
Sp! MORELLGD thew etna 3°2 4°2 5°6 57 

Total ins: 20°4 380°1 85'°5 39°5 43°9 

Females under 15............ _ —- O1 — — 
9 AONE a LO uaa andi — °°9 30 51 72 
Total .......: a 0:9 3:1 51 72 
Total of Religion........ 20°4 31:0 38°6 44°6 51:1 





Total of Public Service, &c...| 939°8 | 399:7 “5053 578'1 658°9. 


Domestic Service. 




































































indoor. Males under 15. ............ 89°] 3 8-0 8°2 6:2 
Pee phe)" iis vsaeetahones ay 21:0 252 24°0 
PU oe) Re te 19°7 16°0 19°6 .20°1 
pens OR NiN ae 1329 | 476 426 | 463 | 48:9 
Sp RONEN OO, issusscbes at 2:4 2°8 1e7, 
opal ccc 215°0 98°3 90:0 102°6 | 100°9 
Females under 16............ T7de5 614 86:7 III 98°9 
Ms OVER LB ciccasg, 722°9 8948 | 1124°5 | 1170-4 
Total uae 774:5 | '784:3 | 981:5 | 1235-6 |1269°3 
Total of In-door Servants... 989°5 | 882°6 | 1071°5 |1888°2 |13'70°2 
Out-door— 
Males under 15_............ } 0-1 06 1°4 12 2°6 
eT beeen uote Ae 46 9:0 gt | 181 
She MRO GENS. ess 6°2 8:7 10'9 21°4 
Shi Pe OD Lite aseac de: 5°9 22°0 37:0 45°7 | 1104 
a) WOM OLNOO Unter erecs cute: 0'9 2°3 2°8 9°6 
PROUGL) «ces, 6:0 34'°3 58°4 69°7 | 162°1 
Females under 15............ 0-4 — — — — 
s Oretiol fytoeschie — 0-7 o°8 08 
Potall..,,:.. 0-4 — 0-7 0'8 0:8 
Total of Out-door Servants.... 6°4 34°38 59°1 70°5 | 162°9* 














Domestic Service—Carried forward .. 995 °9 9169 1130 °6 1408°7 | 1533°1 








* In the Census Returns, public and private coachmen, and market and domestic 
gardeners, are confused. Consequently the number of out-door male servants in 1881 is 
largely exaggerated, or else the figures for the previous decades are considerably below 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.) 















































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Domestic Service— Contd. 

Domestic Service—Brought forward... 995 °9 916°9 1130 °6 1408 *7 1533 ‘1 
oo Males under 15._............ ee "5 1:2 09 08 
oe RO BOW AER cease t a 2°4) ant 3°7 
by) OBO oe WatveBeaceeny> 2 2°4: Pad 38 
NSO =HBD Mi cctecrrns ters 11°8 10°4 13°2 SES 4 19°3 
sO NEN GOR: Sones ahr 0°6 10 13 14 
Total ....,... 15:0 Lik 20:2 23°5 29°0 
Females under 15............ 67-4 1° Ist: 1°4 15 
7g Over Gia. s 1862 | 2382°3 249°9 2746 
Total ........ 67°4 187°2 | 233°4 251°3 2761 
Total of Extra Service ........ 82°4 | 204°3 | 253°6 | 274°8 | 3805:1 
Total of Domestic Service...| 1078°3 | 1121-2 | 1884°2 | 1683°5 | 1838°9 


Property Owning and Indefinite. 
Property Owning—t 






























































Males under 15. ............ 5] oe — We aa, 
Rik hime coeninedeas ences o°7 0°5 O74 = 
Be LO 20 ide veode ans tio, 271 Vas — 
Fpl Ole OO A exces feds since 120°5 38°5 |! 3861 30°2 34°4 
4s Mit ON OF) 6 Oursaetisdsuve oc 19°6 17:0 1752 20°4 
POUAN fran 125°6 61:0 55°7 49°3 54°8 
Females under 15............ 3995 a — pee 
re OVP LO ocho 150°4 130°0 168°2 200°0 
Tota. 322°5 | 150°4 130°0 168°3 | 200°0 
Total of Property Owning...| 448°1 | 211°4 | 185°7 | 217°6 | 254°8 
pager Males under 15 ............ — — — — a 
ese ces: Vater treme = Ne hue jes po 
99 (LOS a. 21°74 19:0 22 31-7 
a sae taarerter aioe 3369 | «58| 429] 673] 1163 
jit OVOT OO Mtseccos ted aan 20°0 Hy 121°5 
i We 37 Ree 336'°9 | 100°5 81°9 124°2 | 269°5 
Females under 16............ —_ — om Dears par 
. OVEr Luv te — — ae — may 
Total ....... a a a —- — 
Total of Indefinite........ 336°9 100°5 81°9 124°2 | 269°5 





Total of Property Owning, &...| 785°0 | 311°9 | 267°6 | 3841°8| 524°3 


the mark. A reference to the full statement of occupations (which is in the library of 
_the Statistical Society) will show that under the heading “Gardeners” (Agriculture) 

and “Coachmen” (Transport) there is a corresponding falling off in 1881. 
+ “ Property Owners ”’ only include those who so returned themselves. In 1881 no 
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App. A (1)—Contd. ENGLAND AND WALES.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.) 
















































































































































Occupations. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Non-Workers—Zstimated to be de- 
pendent on each Class of Workers. 
Agriculture— 
Males under 15. _............ 724°4, 663°6 632°9 
J Or 600 aie aS = i < 
Total 8, 791°4 781'2 | '724°4 | 663°6 | 632°9 
Females under 15............ lizse 6 802°1 813°1 440°6 690°0 
a Overs—Lo ae: 954°3 955'8 838°0 (ie 
Total .......: 1786°6 | 1756°4 | 1768°9 | 1578°6 | 1461°1 
Total of Dependents on Agriculture....| 2578°O | 2487°6 | 2493°3 | 2242°2 |2094°0 
Fishing — Males under 15 ............ 74 8°r 8'8 O79 ' 150 
) A abl 20 eae as = a Se 
otal vices Va 8°1 8'8 10°7 15:0 
Females under 165............. \ 15°5 92 92 Ill 15°5 
& OVOR - LO necsnsceaet 1274 121 13°9 19:4 
. Total ....5.:. 15°5 21-6 21'°3 25°0 34°6 
Total of Dependents on Fishing....; 22°6 29°7 80°1 35°7 49°6 
nN Males under 16. ............ } i271 165°8 208'°7 288°4 
91-1 
SORRELL OL) etry st at ee i ie 
Ota vrectss: 91°1 127°1 165°8 | 208°7 | 288°4 
Females under 16............ } 262°6 156°8 2041 241°2 312°2 
y OVER LO orcctin 209°0 | 269°7 306°5 390°4 
Dotal oss: 262°6 | 365°8 | 473°8.| 547°7 | '702°6 
Total of Dependents on Mining... 853°7 | 492°9 | 639°6 | '756°4 | 991:0 
Building— . 
Males under 15. ............ i 238-6 2074 1 ~O16'7 392°8 | 4983 
5) PR 20 Paaetatts.n-is02 Ley 16:3 20°1 28°5 
SLGTO) core 238°6 283°1 | 333°0 412°9 | 526°8 
Females under 16............ \ 534°6 270°0 319°2 394°3 500°8 
3 OVOL A Lote cts... 366°8 432°1 5130 640°5 
Total ........ 534°6 | 636°8 751°3 | 907°3 | 1141°3 
Total of Dependents on Building....| '773°2 | 919°9 | 1084°3 | 1820°2 | 1668-1 














account was taken of them at all, and the figures given above are an estimate based on 
the previous returns for the sake of uniformity; no statistical value attaches to the 
figures in any case. 
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{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 




















1851. 1861. 



































































































































Occupations. 1841. 1881 
Non-Workers—Conid. 
Manufacture— é 
Males under 15. ............ 7914 8947 | 104770 | 1220°0 
YL 20 ea setecscsstens — — —— — 
PO Gdy. <astess 791°4 | 894°7 |1047°0 |1220°0 
Females under 15............ 788°5 897°9 | 102571 | 1204°5 
2 yey Loire ais, 928°2 | 1030-7 | 1123°3 | 1289°0 
Totabaccs 1716°7 |1928°6 |2148°4 |2498°5 
Total of Dependents on Manufacture... 2508°1 |2823°3 |8195°4 | 3'713°5 
Transport— . 
Males under Lay foe } 1033) 1343 204"5 246°8 323°1 
rm Leeson eae. «7 4 39 cgi Makes 
otal 102°3| 131°3 | 208°4 251°7 823°1 
Females under 16............ \ 993-4,| 167°6 231°8 Ole? 367-7 
py Over? LO maece 223°8 300°7 34.9°4 454°2 
Potaln. a. 223°4| 391°4 | 582°5 | 630°7 821°9 
Total of Dependents on Transport....| 825°7| 522-7 | '740°9 882°4 | 1145-0 
Dealing— 
Males under 15 ............ } 913-7| 265°5 326°1 399°0 | 459°3 
Skin LO Ue seared estes 20°1 24:4, 29°6 32°6 
Total ........ 213°7 | 285°6 350°5 | 428°6 491°9 
Females under 16............ i 407-9| 265° 327°2 | 401°6 | 463°3 
re Ove Loe wee, 287°3 332°1 385 2 454°5 
Total via. 407°9| 552°5 | 659°3 | 786°8 917°8 
Total of Dependents on Dealing...| 621°6; 888-1 |1009°8 |1215°4 |1409-7 
Industrial Service— 
Males under 15._............ } 931-4; 1959 199°1 3220 4342 
5 L280 eee... a8 3°6 0°6 — 
Total 3. 231°4| 203°4 | 202°7 | 38382°6 | 484°2 
Females under 15............ \ 513°4| 204'8 2074 | 3461 44.5°8 
rs Over? [Oran (Pope 272°9 439°0 559°4 
Total... 5138°4| 477:1 | 480°3 785°1 |1005°2 
Total Dependents on Industrial Service| 744°8| 680°5 | 683°0 | 1117°7 |14839°4 
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App, A (1)—Contd. ENGLAND AND WALEs.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 


Non-Workers— Contd. 


Public Service and Professional— 
Males under 15 
ye 1520 


Ceeoeseorece 


Cereeererercrrce 


Females under 15............ 
os OVER Loe: .: 


Total of Dependents on Public Service 


Domestic Service— 
Males under 15 
»  15—20 


wererevesaae 


Cece ceecerses 


Total of Dependents on Domestic 
Sel nf GOL eB ane HOM, RMS Hg NE EID Ra 


Property Owning— 


Males under 15. ............ : 
eS Or Oe ae i eh B+ 
Total .....,.4 106:0 43°7 
Females under 15............ \ 204-1 32°0 
a5 ORO) Pov erced. tee Lee 
Total ........ 207°1 83°7 





Total of Dependents on Property 
Owning 


COCO Orme H Here re eee reso Heese eee HeseHseeHeee 


} 313-1 | 127-4 








1861. 


217°6 
18:2 





8:2 


41°3 


32°0 
42°3 


74°3 


pa a es | 


115°6 















































1871. 1881 
258°0 | 2718 
2272 MWe 
280°2 | 289°5 
268°5 

302°6 

571°1 

860°6 

120°4 

89 

129°3 

120°1 

142°9 

263°0 

892°3 

33:0 

vie’ 81 
35°4 411 
29°R 32°5 
34°99 | 408 
62°4 73°3 
97°8 | 114°4 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand. ] 





Occupations. 1841, 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 





Non-Workers— Contd. 














Indefinite— 
Males under 15 ............ } 2965 50°8 39°3 63°0 TET 
Be Wal 520) eR ine £252 9°7 16°65 28'3 
OCAL cvereses 296°5 63:0 49:0 79°35 139°4 
Females under 15............ i 579-1 514 38:0 61°2 108°9 
re oyer’ (162.55... ,61'8 50°71 Vist 136°3 
Total ........ 5'79°1 113°2 88°1 1388°7 245°2 


Total of Dependents on Indefinite....| 875°6) 1762) 187-1| 2182) 384°6 





Whole Population. 


Employed or Independent— 












































Males WBE TLD Coco este \ 666-1 374°2 4143 403°7 321:0 

Seen Bere MONE «ict ois acseation 784°6 873°6 g80°3| 1144°2 

OE Diep a ee 28. 795°5| 8662] 9gs19| 1112°3 

Seok praO A case eectes 4180°7| 3545°2| 39473] 4424'0| 4995-2 

yc 8 LOW CMS OD cacy sees ns ew toes 4.23°0 490°4 535°6 

Total ........ 4'796°8| 5875°8 | 6518°4| 7250°3| 8108°3 

Females under 15............ b1ss3-9 2046 224.0 254°4 210°3 

5 GW erst Lahn soc 224889) 2709°9)). 3218°2 1. 8892'6 

otal accns 1883°9 | 2552°8| 2933°9 | 3872°6| 36038°9 

Total Employed, &e........ 6680°7 | 8428°6 | 9452°3 10622°9| 11712°2 
Dependent— 

Males under 15 ............ 29785 | 2816'8 3173°5| 3704°3| 4407°5 

es ees aca 886} 84:31 10474] 1241 

LOCAL’. «04.80 2978°5| 2905°4| 3257°8 | 8808°7| 45381°6 

Females under 15............ \ 6302°6 2988°3| 383379] 3839°6| 4529°8 

iS GVOP” PLO. acess 3635°3| 40182) 44411 52C0 8 

Oral cen 6302°6| 6593°6| '7356°1| 8280°7| 9730°6 

Total Dependents............ "9281-1 1} 9499:0 10613°9 |12089°4 | 14262°2 

Total of Population...... 15911°8 *8)17927°6|20066°2/22712°3|25974-4 
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Scortann.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.]} 















1851. 1861. 


Occupations. 
Industry. 
A. Agriculture. 
Farmers and their Relations— 
Males under.15 asec: 



























































PL ee OO) ese eecal 8°0 6°5 56 
SPM OO pradeeMedbeeae as 52 50 
A) PE2O= BD | Ge ocyesnineas 48°4 50°3 45°2 
SMMMOW. CLO ikea nrecdaas rian 13°4 12°0 
Otel ace. 53°1 75°0 75°4 67°8 
Females under 16............ \ 3:4 — — — 
¥ Over pele 4°9 6:4 hak 
ED Ota eacaee: 3°7 4:9 6°4 ak 
Total of Farmers, &c. ........ 56:8 79°9 81'8 74:9 
Agricultural Labourers & Shepherds— 
Males under 15. ............ 39:8 r3?2 10°7 gt 58 
bP LO a0 tN aetecoeis ee 27°8 29°1 25°9 245 
OF ere =O lore ennusie 23°8 21°4 16°6 18°1 
la? 29 ocala SUE 1089 | 75°9 681 60.9 | 49°1 
P MMMOVED. U0 Vatcecsch yates 81 7:0 4°8 46 
Total cscrce 148°7 | 146°8 136°4 120°3 | 102°1 
Females under 15............ \ 43°5 3°6 2°2 2°8 2°2 
. OV OL LD nian ra 38°7 40°8 42:0 
TOUS) voces: 43°5 54°7 40°9 43°6 44°2 
Total of Agricultural Labourers, &c.| 192°2 | 2015 | 177-3 | 163-9 |146°3 


























Nurserymen, Gardeners, &e.— 
































Males under 15 .............. \ 0:8 o'r 02 O°3 ae 
a i ene ce ee eh aa ee 1'0 07 
pe eae Wesischtrancvcanes 153 Ll 1‘ 08 
Pe ee 6:7 8'0 8:0 74 45 
by PROVORIOO Feotiescrc..- J 1M 1:2 [°5 0-9 
EDP OGEL cprsess- 7°5 Weg diss 11°2 69 
‘Females under 15............ \ 0:2 ate ae aes aoe 
., OVER BW D, metas. O'5 03 0°3 03 
Total ........ 0°2 0°5 0°3 0°3 0°3 
Total of Nurserymen, Xe. ........ bat 12°2 12°0 11°5 7°2 








Agricu'ture—Carried forward...) 256°7 2936 2711 253°3 228°4 
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APPENDIX A (2)—Contd. Scottanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand. ] 


Industry— Contd. 


Total of Drainage, 


Fishermen— 














Occupations. 1841. 
: Agriculture—Brought forward...... 256°7 
Drainage and Machinery Attendance— 

Males under 15. ............ os 
ole 20 ea ee. = 
Peon ee a 
so, See DOy tr eee arse ce —_ 
as VONCHODW aaisti cases = 

Tatal....i... _— 
Females under 15............ — 
i> Ovely *Uoe...202., — 
Total ..2.... —— 
&e., Attendanee....) — 
Breeding and Dealing (horses and cattle) 

Males under 15 wu... } 0-4 
Di Een ae f 
Ce pe lee | 
BF ROH OO deg srsan ieee: 31 
fe EOVOL GON cance. 

Total .......¢ 3°5 

Females under 15............ oa 
F OVELE Love scicas: oe 

Total ...3/. — 
Total of Breeding, &e. ........ 3°5 
Total of Agriculture........ 260°2 
B. Fishing. 

Males under 15 ............ : 
eels eee i ns 
ts Boe oats nee es 
joo Doe Bie een. 12-0 
yi .G@ver GG eae. 

Total....2. 13°2 

Females under 15............ . 

01 

3 OVerd:.. Lewes: 
VOtAD st: 01 
Total of Fishing ........ 13°83 




















1851. 1861. 
293°6 2711 
a O1 
— O01 
— 06 
— 0:8 
— 0'8 
— 0-1 
O's 04 
06 05 
3°0 3'1 
0°3 03 
4:°4 4°4 
0°6 01 
0°6 0-1 
5°0 4°5 
298°6 | 276°4 
04 0°3 
253 2°6 
30 31 
5239 146 
E2 15 
19°6 22°1 
— O1 
1:0 

— Lk 
19°6 23°2 





1871. 


253 °3 





























11 


27°5 














1881. 

















01 
0°6 
07 
3°2 
03 





4°9 





01 





O-1 





5°0. 





234:°0 


2°4 


2°6 


——— ef | 


31°3 
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APPENDIX A (2)—Contd. Scottanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


(In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 

















Occupations. 1841. 
Industry— Contd. 
C. Mining. 
Miners— 
Males under'15D vis....00. \ 5-5 
Weep A | Rope ra, 
Re UR ea nea 
jh DCO Minera cterctet 14°4 
phe MON OL VOD Yee creseattceet 
OTA scice 19°9 
Females under 15............ ‘ 
0-9 
4 OVErUNLD..2.cnevees 
otal ..2c:4.. 0:9 
Total of Miners....,...| 20°83 


Quarrying and Brickmaking— 





Males under 15. ............ ! 
Beno eae & \ ov 
SAGs NR a 
Pie OH ccclacten teak’ 46 
Bs MOVOTO tlaivescrn eae 

Total 5°3 
Females under 15............ Bie 
. OVEL PUES selon 
Motel occa — 
Total of Quarrying, &c............ 5°3 
Salt and Water Works— 


Males under 15 


Pe veccceceeesece 


Ceceepereece 


eocecoeeercercce 
Feed eecereverery 


eee rerereccecee 
Le ccceres 


eeearoeoccer 


seeecccorens 


2) 


Total of Salt and Water Works.... 


Total of Mining 








26°2 


1851. 


























16-0 





51°8 


1861. 





50°6 

















1871. 
































61°5 


76°6 











1881. 





4°65 
129 
121 
37°7 
08 





68:1 


O°4: 





0°4 





68°5 





SONWHO 
NT OR & Ww 





14°2 





04 





0-4 





14°6 














0-4 





83'5 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1881. 





Industry— Contd. 
D. Building. 





























Management— 
Males under 15. ............ ' — 
sah MADER A) ov ncabs sescect ‘ ; : 05 
ep tapes She coe ak 0-6 
Or 2B GBT Gare nn 4e2 
so OMEN OOM 5. cu sn-vas i : ; 0°3 
Total 5°6 
Females under 15............ ~o 
3 OVOL. | Lp sciceee ns ‘ Sir 
Total pats 
Total of Management 5°6 
Operative—* 
; Males under 15 ............ : ; : 16 
De Bi SI ae eine | " 14°9 
ali | 9° 17-1 
eee OOk Shea e : : 38° 575 
Sea OOS. OO) esugnichacaseen i 4-0 
Total 95°1 
Females under 15............ ; pes 
aS overs Loi... — O1 
Total Orl 
Total of Operative ........ 1 MES? 58°38 65:0 80°2 95°2 
Roadmaking—t 
Males under 15 4.1... 0-4 O'r 02 o'2 — 
Pere "> ca?) ) Seon ya oreo O°5 08 O'4 0-4 
gs I TTION wlesicniettyn cadles 1s is I'l 1:0 
SF, CRMOTROOE tee ne Ma ob-svace 61 Cie ig | oe, hie 78 
99, MOL Gi wat laccy...soene O'4 06 0°5 08 
Total jx..:. 6°5 9°2 12°4 9°9 10°0 
Females under 15............ ee | —_ om om a 
“3 @ver) Lotcs..:u8 — _ a sist 
Total ........ — — —— — pac 
Total of Roadmaking ....... 6°5 92 12°4 9:9 | 10-0 
sone MDELING sas 88, 59°9 69°4 81°5 94°6 /|110°8 


* “Operative Builders ”’ includes all labourers returned as employed in Building, 


whether skilled or not, e.g., bricklayers’ labourers count as bricklayers. 
+ “ Roadmaking” includes railway navvies and platelayers. 
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Apprnpix A (2)—COontd. Scornanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 



















































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
E. Manufacture. 
Machinery and Tools— 

Males under 15. ............ } 4, O'4 06 sire) 10 
ay 8 CO ee Bx. ee retes, 2°1 38 4°9 6°4 
 L LOFRH2D Pieatticassesce 2° 39 ney 6°6 
5) At OSEOO Mer, wetbessecke 49 6°7 Od 14°1 19°8 
by POOVEr OD Fn oraz O'4 0°3 O'4 06 

Total ........ 3°} (124 t 17-7. 9) 26:1) eae 

Females under 15............ 0-1 — = — — 

5 Ver OF. aias.2-: "2 0-4 o'2 03 

Totaly s::3 o-1 0-2: 0°4 0°2 0:3 

Total of Machinery and. Tools........ 6°4 12°3 18-1 26°38 | 84°7 
Shipbuilding — 

Males under 15 _............ 10 Oh 0°4, o'7 0:4 
pdt DO Gases tabeten ves o'7 1°4 aA 2°4 
Ay POT OD besentoemancsecd 09 271 3°2 3°2 
252865 ae: 2-7 2°6 51 9°8 | 12:0 
By PS WOW Or OO.y.temeseeies o'2 03 0°3 05 

Total %..:...¢ 3-7 4°5 9°3 16°4 18°5 
Females under 15............ a — —_— — — 
Bs Over PLD. ye — = — — — 
Wotativn.t — — — — — 
Total of Shipbuilding ........ 3°7 45 9°3 16°4 18°5 
Metal Workers— 

Males under 15. ............ 6-0 a2 2°7 3°3 2°3 
by MOO Bees Pe atevaes ad 7°O 88 115 12°9 
oy PaO Ecvesthscheussves 70 86 10°3 12:0 
oy te OE OO Tourist cess ts 19-4 21°0 25°3 33°4 42°2 
of fh MOVER GD Be iccdecleseseet EE 1°3 1'°6 1:8 

Total)... 25°4 38°3 46:7 60-1 71°2 

Females under 16............ — — = — —- 

* OVEr BL D.ta..s...0 — 0°3 Or2 O'4 0°5 

a Otars.....0 — 0°3: 0°2 0°4 0°5 

Total of Metal Workers........ 254 38°6 46'°9 60°5 71°7 
Manufacture—Carried forward...... 35°5 554 74:3 103°2 1249 
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APPENDIX A (2)— Contd. Scotitanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


(In thousands and decimals of a thousand ] 





Occupations. 


Industry— Contd. 

Manufacture—Brought forward...... 
Earthenware, &c.— 

Males under 15 

15—20 


Ceeoceerores 
COCO eer eeeeeneos 


Peel ere ereseees 


25—65 
over 65 


eee errors eeeene 


Cee ee rereereres 


Totaiee....:. 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeeeccesees 


39 


Total 


Total of Earthenware, &c........ 


Fuel, Gas, and Chemicals— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


eo oer oevrevere 
Core esosecsseces 
Oo eeereceveveees 
oe eeeereecceeees 


oe ee oovemeoseses 
eeeecees 


se ececoecees 
99 VV OL BO ceccrevveees 


eeeeeeee 


ea ereeee 


Furs, Leather, Glue, &c.— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


Sec eeeseoese 
eee renee erecees 


39 


Come ee cereareenes 


| 952 65 
over 65 


eee eee 


3) 


Coecoceeoeeroece 


33 


Females under 15 
over 15 


see eeesesees 


Co eereeooess 


3) 


Total of Furs, Leather, &c 


ooeeesee 


Manufacture—Carried forward 


1841. 








1851. 


55°4 


0'4 
o°6 
"4 
“t 











O'l 
ont 
O'5 
PY 2) 
O*2, 





3'°2 








0°3 
o's 
0'6 
235 
o'2 
4.°4. 
0°3 
0'3 
4:7 


66°4 





1861. 














0-4 
0'8 
0°6 
2°6 
Ot 


4°5 


07 


LST: 


103 °2 




















ov! 
"4 
06 
4°1 
0°3 








5°5 




















0°7 


5'2 


87°1 














120 °2 


1881. 





124°9 


— 


0-2 
0°7 
0°6 
2°71 





3°6 


O1 
13 


1°4 


5:0 

















0°2 
0:7 
43 
0-2 





54 





O01 
05 





0°6 





6°0 





Ol 
0°8 
Ont 
3° 
O11 





5°2 


0°8 
0°8 


6:0 


141 °9 


> 
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Appenvix.A (2)—Oontd. Scornanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 

















































































































Occupations. 1841, 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward......) 41°6 66°4 87°1 T20!2: 141°9 
Wood, Furniture, and Carriages— oe 
Males under 15. ............ 3:9, o'”7 10 i 0-7 
by ea tes i ahs 4°2 4°3 44, 
by 25 hence sene dle sade ae 3°7 3°8 4:4, 
bit eae OD Ly. peeieesrae 16°0 PNT 138 F207 161 
oh Dac VET Gomi vacant ees 123 11 173 13 
Total,...s:.: 19°2 22°5 23°8 24°2 26°9 
Females under 15 ........ — Jo — O-1 o'l O-1 
53 OVER DLO Weta — 0°3 1:2 1°9 2°3 
Total... — 0°3 1°3 2'0 2°4 
Total of Wood, &e. ........ 19°2 22°8 25°1 26°2 29°3 
Paper, Floorcloth, and Waterproof— 
Males under 15 _............ 0-1 aided O'4 o'2, 0°3 
il ee 2O tees O'%3 0°5 o°8 09 
Bs Ma OE Fock ieee ae o'2 O'4 o7 07 
Sy ORDO dese niu! 0-9 I'l 1:2 78) 3°1 
TEM Oa <2 oll La Meoe Ee SDD —— — Ol Ol 
A Was 79 Ua 1:0 1:8 2°5 4°1 5:1 
Females under 15. ........ 0-9 0°3 0°4: O's 0°6 
+ OVET MAD Vase 2°5 32 4°0 61 
Potaliie 0-9 2°8 3°6 4°5 6°7 
Total of Paper, &e.. ........ 1:9 4:6 6:1 8-6 11°8 
Textiles and Dyeing— 
Males under 15 ow... \ 25-4, 13°9 8'4 89 5'0 
Pa ane Bie con UD ae eine ee 16°8 10°4 10°38 10°5 
ame Hae! alti 13°0 8°3 70 6'8 
Bt ce tof eel Ra 79°2 62°3 50°5 ang 34°2 
PR Sse § 2 85, lets CAR 6°8 65 5°8 4:7 
Total .....:.. 104°6 112°8 84:1 74°8 61°2 
Females under 15. ........ 64 17° 14°6 L7*3 10°2 
ey Over ELD eels 117°6 116°6 119'0 119°2 
Potable. 4 76°4 134°6 131°2 186°3 | 129°4 
Total of Textiles, &c. ........ 181:0 247°4 | 215°3 211°1 | 190°6 


Manufacture—Carried forward...... 243 °'7 2412 3336 366°r | 3873°6 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 














































































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward...... 243-7 341° 333 °6 366 °r 373 °6 
Dress— ie ae Madea 
Males under 15 ............ 847 207 2:7 2'0 1G 
sah GED 20 Sig ccteaihes 8'o 671 6'1 6°6 
eee: Ene mans 5D faut 61 
yp DBD catiaccconcsees 37°9 33°8 29°9 29°8 29°3 
MALOU ONL OO. eed easy 2°8 2°9 3°0 ao 
otal eu. 46°6 55°2 4'7°1 46°4 46°5 
Females under 15. ........ } 29-3 1'9 14, 2% 16 
Pe OVER CLO ok 53°0 5471 | 53°9 60°3 
Total icecn.. 29°3 54:9 55°5 56°1 61:9 
Total of Dress........ 75°9 11071 | 102°6 | 102°5 |108°4 
Food, Drink, and Smoking— 
Males under 15. ............ 3-0 o'8 16 V2 0:9 
peo Poe, Ba een 3°9 o7 4'I 48 
CREE: Ceara 3°0 3:3 36 41 
shu OE sesetinces aes, 10°8 10'0 11°9 0 16°4 
YA) PIVEU- CO. Watts cost. o'6 O'4 O's U7 
| Totals. 13°8 18°3 20°9 22°4 26'9 
Females under 15_........ } 0-5 — O01 "2 0-2 
FS Over 1b. ik. mS: 15 phy Ar] 
Total ...<i3. 0°5 11 1°6 2°4 4'3 
Total of Food, &e............ 14°3 19°4 22°5 24°8 31:2 
Watches, Instruments, and Toys— : 
Males under 15. ............. 0-2 Ol 0-1 oO’! O-1 
DU Fa in al Q'4 0:4, 0°6 0-8 
Se ee. ee eae o°2 0'4, O'4 0-7 
59) DES OME trie a ees 1°4 1 16 14 1°9 
sf. | OMET:/ GOB. oak a.is net: OL Ol o'l Ol 
Tatadea Ue: 1°6 1°9 2'6 2°9 3°6 
Females under 15. ........ -— — — — — 
A over Lo. sik: — — O01 o'l 0-2 
Dotan teh. — — Ort Or1 0:2 
Total of Watches, &c........ 16 19 27 | 30 | 38 
Manufacture—Carried forward...... 3355 472 °6 461°4 | 49674 517°0 
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{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 























































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry — Contd. 
; Manufacture—Brought forward......) 38575 472°6 461°4 496°4 517°0 
Printing and Bookbinding— ieee ———— - 
Males under 145 ............. 13 O's 08 o'8 0:7 
Wy Om ab crteeetsase 12, 1'8 rie 2°5 
Sh . peNe 2D ho ee o'8 1:3 I'4 17 
aap WATy SG BR aaa 2°4 1'9 ae 3°6 49 
OH) OVEL JOD eutcette hee o'2 O11 O'2 Ol 
EL OlL avaces 3°7 4°6 6:7 8:1 9°9 
Females under 15. ........ 0-3 o'l 0-2 O'4 0-4 
a Over oliie..n. 06 13 1°6 33 
oF Oba ose, 0:3 0°7 1°5 2°0 3°7 
Total of Printing, &c........ 4:0 5°3 8°2 10°1 13°6 
Unspecified—-* 
Males under 15. _............ Ls o'2 1:3 5 1:0 
95 OO ON vnceeteodanae 0'5 16 ie 31 
SSE cel OO) Ve heeereesue ek One 1:2 11 2°6 
rh OD fsa aerate 43 o'8 37 52 11°8 
bys SUNOr 00 opts Ol 0°3 2 05 
Total 5:8 1:9 81 8:1 19°0 
Females under 15 _......... A, _ O1 0'6 06 
#5 OVers gL eee — 2°8 2°6 6°9 
Total ........ 4°4 — 2°9 3°2 75 
Total of Unspecified ........ 10°2 1:9 11:0 11°3 26°5 
“s Manufacture ....) 849°7 | 479°8 | 480°6 517°8 >| 557°1 
F. Transport. 
Navigation and Docks—f 























Males under 15. ............ 50 3°8 3°4 6°3 6°6 
PGi re ee a4 3°4 41 47 
AA Tyne a eae 3°6 3°9 3°8 3°9 
ey epee eee 12°4 15°2 18:1 20°6 22°0 
Ape Dios ie ct 15 Valls 16 
UOtAL © e508 14°4 27°0 30°3 36°3 38°8 

Females under 15 _........ \ 0-2 0°5 0°5 14 LB? 
3 OVOP EAL 5 heots.e 0°5 10 1°8 08 
otal 31... 0°2 1:0 15 8:°2 2°6 
Total of Navigation, &c........ 14°6 28:0 31°8 39°5 41:4 
Transport—Carried forward...... 14°6 28°0 31°8 39°5 41 °4 








* “Unspecified” in Manufacture contains, in addition to engineers and firemen, 
mechanics, machine minders, and workers who did not specify with what branch of 
Manufacture they were connected. 

+ “ Navigation” includes only seamen who were in port. 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





——_— 


Industry— Contd. 
P Transport—Brought forward...... 
Railways— 


Roads— 











Females under 15 


PB) 


Males under 15 
T5200 sn ccccosccoses 


” 


bP] 


9 


bP 


Females under 15 


23 


Total of Roads 


9 


Raw Materials— 


Males 


bpd 


Females under 15 


29 





Occupations. 





over 


20—25 
25—65 
over 65 


over 


Shee oeoeeees 
Core eereesereees 
Cee reeenoressnee 
Pe eeeeeeeersenes 


Peeeocorerrsoeer 


esceeeee 


15 


eoeovecareee 


CoCo re rersssoere 
Corer reer seerere 


pee ewecesee 


15 


Cerorscoeere 


Transport ....... 


G. Dealing. 
under 15 


25—65 


over 


Se onereereees 
Pere reset ererees 
Po oreeeerorevors 
Pore reer errevee- 


eee ereeeresesers 


15 








0°3 


9°9 





24°8 


et 





2°0 


0°3 





2°3 


1851. 


28°0 


Ol 
"3 
0'6 
2°6 


3°6 





Or? 
1°5 
Pr Bi 
10°7 
o'9 


15°4 


o'4 
0°4 


15°8 


47°4 





OF 3 
©F3 


0°3 
3°8 


0°2 
4:0 


4°0 


1861. 


31°8 


Or1 
1:0 
eZ 
4°6 
Ol 


7°0 





12°1 


17-1 


0-4 





0-4 


17°5 


56°3 











O1 
06 
06 
45 
0°4 


6°2 


0°5 


0°5 


6°7 





6°) 



























































1871. 1881. 
39°5 Al *4 
(ory) 0°3 
ie 21 
pik 3°6 
yay 12°72 
orn 03 

11:9 18°5 
— O71 
— 0:1 

11°9 18°6 
G5 0-4: 
2'0 27 
2°8 40 

14°8 171 
o'8 0's 

20°9 25°0 
"4 0-2 
0:4 0:2 
21°3 25:2 
72°79 85°2 
"4 0°4: 
O's 06 
ee ie oo 
06 06 

6'2 6'7 
O'l 0:2 
Or1 0:2 
6°3 6°9 
6°3 a 6°9 3 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 













































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Dealing—Brought forward...... 93 4°0 he a 6°73 6°9 
Clothing Materials and Dress— ni 
Males under 15 _............ V1 0°3 0°4, O'5 05 
» MND pe DOM euete se 1°8 27 2°6 3°0 
PR a2 Sy 15 Nie Paras 1'0 16 1°6 1°7 
1 ee eee GO: tore acneu cen seke 2°8 2°6 40 4°0 51 
sR OVOL (GO> CS tessaee O'l Ol O'2 0°3 
Total .-..1.5, 3°9 5°8 8°8 8°93 10°6 
Females under 15 ........ } O1 — — — 01 
‘s OVER LO esas O'74 shard 16 2°5 
Total yo o1.0. Ovl 0°4 1°2 1°6 2°6 
Total of Clothing, &c........ 4:0 62 10-0 10°5 | 18:2 
Food, Drink, and Smoking— 
Males under 15._............ 18 13 1:2 7:3 1°4 
eh ey ays UE eh ve 3°2 37 4°8 73 
thr ae oust eum she} 2°9 ant 5°9 
Be ZO GR oie 15'8 19°3 19°6 21°6 26°0 
Sy OVD G8) cehcusaesoete 1°8 18 2°0 19 
PLObad See 17°6 28°6 29°2 33'8 42°5 
Females under 15 ........ \ 63 — O1 Ol 02 - 
y OVOL helene: Ton a 8K T1°5 13°3 
Total ou....2 6°3 10°1 11°8 11°6 13°5 
Total of Food, &e........ 23°9 38°7 41:0 45°4 56:0 














Lodging and Coffee Houses— 




















Males under 15. ............ — — va cee bbs 
Pi omer sr B eo Gi vas alt Ly 
RH Amee oes Bm Fe ee oa mas oe oe 
A et oe a a 0-1 03 0°3 0-4 
SM OMEAOD Sxecarscanensochs — o'r O1 o'l O-l 
Ob aL ness. Ovl 0°4 0°4 0'5 0°5 
Females under 15._....... ‘ 9-4 me aaa ae ne 
Ms OVOP HELO, | crcenng. La 4:6 8°6 5:5 
otal......4: 2°7 5°3 4:6 8°6 5'°5 
Total of Lodging Houses, &c........ 2°8 5:7 5:0 9-1 6-0 





Dealing—Carried forward...... 33°0 54°6 62-7 m1°3 82°] 
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APPENDIX A (2)—Contd. Scottanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 
Industry— Contd. 
: Dealing—Brought forward...... 
Furniture, Utensils, and Stationery— 
Males under 15 

















Coeeerseeeey 


Ws sally Naas, 
OG Nt alii 

A foe ean ed 

Sy VER Gores serene 
POC snes.ast 

Females under 15 _........ 
‘3 OVE oe ake, 
Pobad eee? 


Total of Furniture, &c........ 


General Dealers and Unspecified— 
Males under 15 


Ce eeereceers 


A hth i eee ip a ea 

ths 0S) quecanaeneranell 
Re OER (a rtelciesah 
RMR: Gap coups visita. 
Potala: 

Females under 15 _........ 
ay Over the Mass.. 
leg x ao 


Total of General Dealers, &c.... 


ser tereeeeeseoorsoseoecs 


H. Industrial Service. 
Commercial— 

Males under 15 

»  15—20 


» Dealing 


See ereeoees 
Sere eerersrneees 
Serer eres ecerene 
Cece reer eeerones 


ree erereessoess 


Females under 15 
7 over 15 


seen eeee 


pe eeeees 





1841. 





12°5 





48°8 















































7° 





























1851. 1861. 1871. 
54°6 62:7 41°3 
O°3 0:3 O'4 
o°8 La 1 
o'"7 0-9 Del 
2°8 41 4°0 
ca) 02 O°2 
4:7 6°6 7°2 
06 el! 1°4. 
0-6 1-1 1:4 
5°3 ie 8°6 
ol O'4 O°3 
o"9 13 1°3 
13 14 1°9 
ve 9°2 1I°9 
(oly, 0:9 Bae 
10°1 13°2 16°7 
o'l O1 O'2 
4°3 54 9°6 
4.°4. 55 9°8 
14°5 18°7 26'5 
74°4, 89:1 |106°4 
0°3 0°4: o'9 
22 3°2 57 
iy 2°4: 4°4 
2° 5 dy, 733 
O°2 03 O°3 
75 10°7 18°6 
deat — O°2 
aay — 0°2 
75 10°7 18°8 
ire 10°7 18°8 






































1:2 
9°3 
yl 
14:0 
05 





32°1 








33°6 





35 °6 
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ApprEnDIx A (2)—Oontd. Scortanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 






Occupations. 

















Industry— Contd. 
Industrial Service—Brought forward... 
General Labour— 
Males under 15 


Cree eecerrerrere 


Co eeereerees 


eee eereeeererece 
Pee ereverecene. 


Pere eerereccence 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeccoes 


Ceccvere 


”) 


eeceeees 





beccecre 


5 Industrial Service .... 


Industry—T otal 


Public Service and Professional. 


Administration— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


eS ee 
over 65 


Poe erereereorene 


eee ee ccereserese 


ee eeneee 


Females under 15 
over 15 


ereeveee 


9) 


oereeere 


Total of Administration.... 


Army and Navy—* 
Males under 15 


15—20 


So) meena 
over 65 


Oe ae 


Peer eeeereeerere 
eecereee 


Coeetees 


Females under 15 
over 15 


9? 


Total of Army and Nayy.... 





* “ Army and Navy” includes only soldiers and sailors who were in 


the census night. 



































3 o'7 0-7 
} ac 3°3 3°4 
5°8 4'9 

35'8 27°9 29°5 
ce 3°2 

392 40°7 41°7 

: ol a 

} de 1°6 1°3 
23 17 1:3 
41'°5 42°4 43°0 
48°6 49'9 53°7 
831°5 | 1090-9 | 1122°3 
— a O-1 
— ad “ep: 0°3 
p's 0°6 

7 38 4°7 52 
o'7 O73 

38 59 69 
I vb 0°3 0°4, 
O1 03 0°4 
39 6:2 73 
} 0S 0°3 1:2 
ii 1:9 

4°3 5°0 53 
22, iby 

51 8-6 10:1 
5:1 86 10:1 


1871. 


15 
48'5 
67'3 


122171 


0°3 
0'6 
o'9 
o°6 


8:0 
o'6 


0'6 


86 


OmMrO 
of NY 


© 
rary 


8-1 














1881. 





679 





1015 


1396+1 





0°3 
1:0 
12 
5'8 
0°7 





90 





i°j 





11 





1071 











Scotland on 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 





Public Seryice, &c.—Contd. 
Police and Prisons— 



































Males under 15. ............ — — — — —_— 

J Ea AS Vase 87 =e ee a ae 
RBH S 5 at oN 0-4 os | O06 
BESO | 2-2). ie stds 16 1-7 2°4: 2°9 3°5 

sy. ROVOI OD. Beh ceceege ss 01 — 
Total2u2- 1:6 19 2:9 a4 4:1 

Females under 15 ........ — — — — — 

x OVER. a DOM =.28.4. — —_ 0:2 O'2 Ol 
Potadicvssces — —- 0:2 0:2 O1 

Total of Police and Prisons........ 16 1:9 3:1 36 4:2 






























































Law —. 
Males under 15. ............ } rey Ont 01 ol O1 
MM LGU oearctensesdss< op 1:3 14 17 
Bi BOZO Soacoxccscctias 1°O 0:9 ei 1°4 
Bev OD «cree cctess tose 46 z8 2°8 2°9 ae 
sp ROVClII OU e-toc dactecs Or 0-2 o'2 0°3 
Poteet. 4 57 5:3 5:3 57 6°7 
Females under 15 _........ — = — — _ 
= Ovareto. 23).. oe — — — — 
Totals... — — — —_ -- 
Total of Law........ 57 53 5:3 57 67 
Medicine— 
Males under 15 ............. 05 ol Ol o'l 071 
33 2 eh oF 0-9 I'L 15 
53, DLO ee es: o'8 11 I°l 1:8 
3. 25-65 Sicank:. mee pf 2°4, 2°6 BS! 
342 BOWE CDF. eee faa 0:2 o°2 0°3 
Total. 3:7 4:2 4:7 51 7:0 
Females under 15 _........ } 2-1 — — — — 
A Oven - Od ax 2°4 2°4 pile 2°8 
Toatah ..:4.. 2:1 2°4 2°4 23 28 
Total of Medicine........ 58 66 7:1) 74 9'8 
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AppEnDIx A (2)—Contd. ScoTLand.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 1841. 1851. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. 


os ooo 


Public Service, &c.—Contd. 














Art and Amusement— 





















































Males under 15 _............ 0:3 ol 01 — — 
Ca ae Pee eee o's 03 04 0°6 
5 826 ob Ne: 0°6 0-4 o's 0-6 
shi NIB OD a cedtctncsendeas 1:2 1° eb 1°47 2°2 
TOV Or Oi erent a — o'r 0:2 

Totalens 15 27 23 27 3°6 

Females under 15 _........ i 0-1 — — — — 

S OVER TL See oe} 0-2 o'7 11 
Total vs O11 0'3 02 O7 11 
Total of Art, &e........ 1:6 30 2:5 3°4 4'7 
Literature and Science— 

Males under 15._............ — — — — — 
i apt h CA7 i peiadis ott as Bally cS 
Was Ob eat a he 1 = O°! 0-3 
E65 ce 01 2 0°4 3 0-6 
MOVED GD: Vasmevaeetes — — — 

Totalicace O11 0'3 0-4 0-4 o'9 

Females under 15 _........ = — — — — 

na over) 15 = oe. — — — — — 

Otel care. — zn — — — 

Total of Literature, &c........ Ol 0'8 0'4 04 0:9 
Education— 

Males under 15. ............ 0:3 rome | 02 0°3 0°2 
9 20! ee. 0°6 16 es 15 
Bp 4 ea ee ae a L'O 0-9 0°8 11 
bE FETED Ao Racsnenopes 4:7 41 4:1 4°2 48 
SPomover Ob Whithic.004.. 0°3 0°4 0°3 O01 

4M cot's a a 5'0 61 72 68 a. 

Females under 15 _........ 2-3 — O-1 O'l o°2 

” over 15 } 4°4 59 6°4 10°9 
Opal ak. 23 4:4 6:0 65 ab had 











Total of Education........ "3 105 132 | 18383 | 18:8 
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Appenpix A (2)—Contd. Scotianp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





































































































Occupations. 1881. 
Public Service, &c.—Contd. 
Religion— Males under 15. ............. Hilabe 
Be an Ma de, Me = 
oh SEO OY (88 chico 0:3 
hig ts BE i, Mee 4:9 
sh, VOT: OO. Cck. ts vennbese 0:9 
Total 61 
Females under 15 ae 
a over 15 05 
Total 05 
Total of Religion 66 
Total of Public Service, &c....... : 70°2 
Domestic Service. 
In-door— Males under 15. ............ 02 
PB ONC A. ‘1 
eT Ses vera s 1:0 
1S ts Sees 3:1 
or OVOE OG”. caeccssnat 0:2 
Total 56 
Females under 15 ........ \ Wl 8°4 8°6 a 67 
% OVEr) > Le. cccosy- 106"4 127°4 Et sia bcoe, 
Total «..:..:. 111°1 114'8 1860 1256 185°4 
Total of In-door Servants....| 124°9 121'5 142:0 183°2 | 1410 
Out-door— 
Males under 15 _............ \ 0:8 o'l 0:2 02 02 
Re eee 0°6 1:0 1°3 2:4 
Pre oy See 0°6 11 17 3-0 
3) Or OI eas: 3°6 2°6 51 7°9 1671 
pi OVO OBS eas ick o'l 03 O'5 18 
Way a 4°4 4:0 77 11°6 23'5* 
Females under 15 _........ \ es — — — -_- 
Fe over, 160. \s.. — 03 O'4 0°4 
T Otsu asain: — —~ 03 0-4 O'4 
Total of Out-door Servants.... 4:4 4:0 8:0 12:0 23:9 
Domestic Service—Carried forward... ii 129°3 125°5 "160 0 ae 72 164°9 


* In the Census Returns, public and private coachmen, and market and domestic 
gardeners, are confused. Consequently the number of out-door male servants in 1881 is 
largely exaggerated, or else the figures for the previous decades are considerably under 
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ApprenpDix A (2)—Contd. Scornanp.—-Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 















































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. be7), 4 186i: 
Domestic Service— Contd. 
Domestic Service—Brought forward...| 129°3 125°5 150°0 145 °2 164°9 
Extra— Males under 15. ............ 03 O'l O1 Ov! O1 
ay |) ADH ZO scot rer 0-2 03 04 
59. OR H2D Tc tivaaenes once 06 01 Ol 03 
49 oo HOD Pip stydatanecnt 0'8 0°3 08 o'9 1:3 
yr? OVOr-CO Siatdwesiene — — — O01 
Total........ 11 1:2 12 14 22 
Females under 15............ } tA — — — 01 
53 OVER. “Lb sisseeess 113 13°4 13°1 15°4 
Totalivccn 4°4 11:3 13°4 13:1 15'5 
Total of Extra Service........ 55 12°5 14°6 14°5 tly (are 





Total of Domestic Service...) 184°8 | 138-0. 164:8 159-7 1826 


Property Owning and Indefinite. 
Property Owners—t 
Males under 15. ............ \ 05 — 














ye Ue ety o'4 ae = ad 

And ik | ceed) a er 8 O'5 0-2 O'l = 
bs Pz OD Siceitsrstee 115 4°9 3°5 6°1 9°0 
oy eeOVer OD 2 ..,.00s5-c0k 1°9 i*7 8°47 11:2 
Total Sos.ree 12:0 viet | 54 14:9 20°2 

Females under 16............ \ 46°6 — — — — 
4 OVer PLOal ccs 214 16:7 28°0 340 
Total i... 46'6 21:4 16'7 28:0 34:0 


Total of Property Owners....| 58°6 29:1 22:1 42'9 54'2 

















Indefinite— Males under 15... Abs x — per a 
To Se ae es noe — | — = 
RU 2DE seccsrtiecrcasts ea Ly a4 18 
ih LD es 47°9 6°2, 5°3 6°4 52 
Bs ME OTLGD, oscsseesend- 73 3°7 5°6 430 
OLaL is 47°9 12°6 10°7 14°4 14°6 
Females under 15............ — — 25 — —~ 
rz Qt SS ees — — — — —_ 
Total 7..0..:. — — — — — 
Total of Indefinite........ 47°9 12°6 10°7 14°4 14°6 


Total of Property Owning, &c...| 106°5 | 41:7 30-8 573 68°8 


the mark. A reference to the full statement of occupations (which is in the library of 
the Statistical Society) will show that under the heading “ Gardeners”’ (Agriculture) 
and “Coachmen”’ (Transport) there is a corresponding falling off in 1881. 

+ “ Property Owners”’ only include those who so returned themselves. In 1881 no 
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APPENDIX A (2)—Contd. Scornanp.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


































































































































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1881. 
Non-Workers—Estimated to be de- 
pendent on each Class of Workers. 
ee ure ial anden oe a ; 1257 | 122-9 113°7 99°8 
124°8 
ike witless cok el aint af zie ps 
Total. 124°8 125°7 122°9 113°7 99°8 
Females under 15 ........ besa 1264 | 125°0 Lisr 99°6 
Py OVER FLOM orchic: 137°4 139°2 Tby3 89°5 
Total -...4..: 2841 | 2638 | 2642 | 2324 | 1891 
_ Total of Dependents on Agriculture....| 4089 | 889°5 | 3871 | 3461 | 2889 
Fishing— 
Males under 15. ............ 10°4 F275 14°7 18'0 185 
bo the oe: 1:2 I's 1:0 
Votals..4..: 10°4 13°6 159 19'5 19°5 
Females under 15 _........ i 23/1 12°72 14:2 17°6 182 
: over = 158% .21..; 18°2 ih by pi al 22°7 
Total .:...... 231 30°4 33'9 41:1 40'9 
Total of Dependents on Fishing... 33°5 44:0 49°8 60°6 60°4 
Mining— i 
Males under 15 _............ L yo3 ae: 30°7 37°6 44°3 
Che” ye aoe ce a — Bn 
Total....1:.. 12°3 23'2 30°7 37°6 44°3 
Females under 15 ........ \ 36-0 26°8 34-4, 43°1 47°3 
3 OVER) ae weds. 39°8 49°5 60°0 63°9 
Total ........ 36:0 66'°6 83'9 103°1 1112 
Total of Dependents on Mining...| 48°3 89°38 | 1146 | 140°7 | 1555 
Building— 
Males under 15 ........... i 41-3 44°6 50°2 58°9 70°0 
» 115—20. Kees... 3°4 1°7: O'4 2°5 
Toteks.t. 41:3 48:0 51:9 59 3 72°5 
Females under 15. ........ 99°1 43°2 49°0 58°2 69°0 
fy over. 16% i34... 64°5 71:2 81°4 94°3 
Total ........ 99°1 107°7 120°2 1389°6 |.163°3 
Total of Dependents on Building....| 1404 | 155°7 | 1721 | 1989 | 285°8 





account was taken of them at all, and the figures given above are an estimate based on 
the previous returns, for the sake of uniformity; no statistical value attaches to the 
figures in any case. 
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[{n thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Boora—On Occupations of the People 


[ June, 





Occupations. 











Non-Workers—Contd. 
Manufacture— 

Males under 15 

15—20 


99 


Females under 15.......... 
OVER + LOssncne 


Pe) 


Total of Dependents on Manufacture... 


Transport— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


3) 


Female under 15........... 
S OV OLE Lon meara e 


Total of Dependents on Transport.... 


Dealing— 
Males under 15 
»  15—20 


> OVOhn Ors t 


Total of Dependents on Dealing...... 


Industrial Service— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


2 


Females under 15.......... 
" OVER Bodnecs sce 


Total Dependents on Industrial Service 


ee ecereeee 


eeecoe 


1841. 





} 125-9 


125'9 





eerccecone 


Coeeeeceseoece 


eect ice 


eeeeces 


eeecreccces 


Cocevececscsoes 


corcee 


Ceeeccoees 


@ecreccene 


eeeeee 


eoocer 


\ 2509 


250'9 


876'8 


i 179 


17°9 


} 40:9 


40'9 


58'8 























} 27-1 


271 


\ 52°8 


52°8 


79°9 











112°7 





1851. 





140°0 


140°0 


135'0 
170°3 





305'3 


445'3 





24°8 
2°5 
273 





26°97 
39°9 
66'6 





93°9 











70°2 





105'9 


30°4 
2°8 


33°2 





29°8 
42°9 


72°7 











105'9 | 115'8 | 1371 |196°9 











































































































1861. 1871. | 1881. 
145-4 | 1664 | 1940 
145°4 1664 |194:0 
1415 | 157°6 | 1865 
172°7 198'1 | 217°6 
3142 355'7 | 4041 
459'6 5221 |5981 
31:9 | 38:3 | 455 
3-2 3°5 4-0 
351 418 49°5 
33:5 | 419g | 49:2 
48:0 | 585% | 686 
81:5 | 100°4 117°8 
116°6 142:2 |1673 
40°5 46°5 54°7 
14 13 1-0 
41:9 47°8 55°7 
40°53 | 465 | 545 
423 | 47°70 | 53°8 
82'8 935 |108°3 
124°7 141:3 | 164°0 
33°8 40°7 59°5 
21 06 an 
35°9 41°3 59°5 
33:1 | 40:6 | 59:0 
46°8 55°2 78°4 
79'9 958 |137'4 
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APPENDIX A (2)—Contd. ScotLand.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand. ] 


Occupations. 











Non-Workers—Contd. 


Public Service and Professional— 


Males under 15 


15—20 


39 


Females under 15 


5 over 


Peer eererees 


Perce ee eeeeeeese 


Ceeccere 


15 


Oeeveree 


Total of Dependents on Public Service 


Domestic Service— 


Males under 15 


15—20 


3? 


Females under 15 


Ps over 


Poeeroserres 


Coceercorercnese 


15 


Peccceee 


Total of Dependents on Domestic} 


EE CIGON ot ee 


Property Owning— 


Males under 15 


15—20 


29 


Females under 15 


9 over 


Feeeeresvoree 


Peer erereees 


OOo eeerrecreses 


Ce eerres 


eeecsese 


15 


Or eeeces 


eecerece 


Total of Dependents on Property 


Owning 





OPORTO OHS EH eOeEEOODEE Ee eoeeseee 


Corre oeverene 


eeeeoece 


1841. 























1851. 














27 
2°8 
4°0 
6'8 


9°5 








178 





1861. 


28°5 
2°8 


313 


27-4, 
37°0 





64°4 


95°7 





58 
0-2 


6:0 





57 
14) 


13°4 








19°4 





3°6 
09 


4°5 


3°4 
50 


84 


12°9 


1871. 

















8°9 
on 





9°6 





8°9 
114 


20°3 








29'9 





Af 





8:0 


6°! 
8°5 


14°6 





22°6 





1881. 





33'8 
3°0 





368 





330 
40°2 


73°2 





110'0 





iL . 


HAT 
© 





19'5 





17°2 
22°5 





39°7 





59°2 





9°3 
2°3 


116 





9°0 
12°2 


212 


382°8 
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Apprenpix A (2)—Contd. Scottanp.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 





Non-Workers— Contd. 


Indefinite— 
Males under 15 ........... 


i: Ae 0 eee 


* Females under 15 ........ 
x over) 416 oso: 


Total of Dependents on Indefinite... 


Whole Population. 


Employed or Independent— 


Males under 15. ............ 
gy 16 —20 -cssisssessanesh. 
2h p05" enh 
gy ZO — OD sevccvecsvcavtens 
bp EE POMEL OO sot peuccianee 

Motal ..:..:6 

Females under 15 ........ 

» over: (1D ai... 
Totalsszcx 


1861. 1871. | 1881. 


























: 5°5 6°47 5:3 
13 17 13 
6'8 84 66 
52 64 52 
76 8°83 1pe: 











12'8 15'2 12°4 











19°6 23°6 19°0 














1 aa,,| 488]. 479] sas] 39-7 
i 1340) 1266] 1360] 152°8 | 172°6 
128°6 128°0 1384 | 166°6 
630°3| 519°6 54871 5994 | 6742 
57°8 61°5 Fat6 a agen 

764°3; 8814 921°5 | 1015°7 | 1180°2 











: 3271 28°8 34°4 25°9 
} 2M 403°7 4241 444°2 | 491°6 > 
3842°6| 4358 | 4529; 4786 | 517°5 





























Dependent— 


A Se eee 


Females under 15 _........ 
5 over 15 ......... 





: 474°9 513°5 572°8 | 652°3 
} arzs rg'a'} hdaeilule rae | 170 











4775| 4941 | 5283 | 5873 | 669°3 








; 472°9 512°9 | 5718 | 647-7 
} 1085 7 604°5 | 646°7 | 7066 | 770°9 





1035°7 | 1077°4 | 1159°6 | 1278°4 | 1418'6 








1513'2| 15715 | 1687°9 | 1865°7 | 2087°9 








Total of Population ......| 2620'1 | 2888-7 | 80623 8360-0/3735-6 








a 
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(In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 
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Occupations. 1851. 
Industry. 
A. Agriculture. 
Farmers and their Relations— 
Males under 15 ............. 0:2 oO'1 
7 ills Lene I 
ZO 25 ixicssvrcisconse ‘ ; 
i ie ar red wih 459°6| 397°2 
WU OV OL. Oban te sscesthd. 
Ota ts 459°8| 397°3 
Females under 15 _........ \ 18°2 a 
FA OVGiies LO oo... 20°4 
Total &..a: 182 20°4 
Total of Farmers, &c........ 478:0| 417-7 





Agricultural Labourers and Shepherds— 














Males under 15 _............ 92°2 62°0 
Blan ta hee } 
Pei Ob tera 5. 
Mon heeret te ol at 
pegs OFOR Goi. gates. ds: 
Total te 1202°8; 850°1 
Females under 15 ........ 121 
oy OVOP wl De :...4.. } aoe 173°! 
Total ........ 122°9| 144°2 





Total of Agricultural Labourers, &c....) 1825°7| 994°3 








Nurserymen, Gardeners, &c.— 

Males under 15 
15—20 
20—25 
25—65 
over 65 


Cee cereoes ones 


9 


Cees er erenseoees 


9 


ee eee rerosesones 


”? 


Coe eres eerseees 


) 





eeeroee. 








Females under 15 
over 15 


9 





423'°8 


1861. 


O1 
146 
23°2 

3315 
54:4, 


28°5 


28'5 


452'3 








35°3 
1242 
126°4 
297°9 
21°4 
605'2 
58 
63°9 


69°7 


6'74'9 





O11 
0°7 
0°9 
6°4 
0:9 





9°0 


1871. 





0°6 

15°9 

2a 

306°8 

69°2 
413°7 
o'r 
31°8 








31:9 


445'6 





46°2 
101°8 
85°83 
252°0 
259 


511°7 





8°9 
62°2 
W11 


582'8 








6°7 





1881. 








0°3 
65°8 
64-7 
360°0 
81:2 





572°0 



































| $i | | | | 


Peecoers 


Total of Nurserymen, &c........ 8-4 8°8 


Agriculture—Carried forward... 1812°1 | 1420°8 








9:0 


1136 °2 





10:1 


1038 °5 





10°5 


978°1 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. InELAnND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 


Industry— Contd. 
Agriculture—Brought forward 


Drainage and Machinery Attendance— 
Males under 15 


ecceecccvoes 
ee eoeececre seven 
eeecccaccscoeoes 
Cocecrereoeerece 


Pecoveesecoesbece 


eeeceses 


Females under 15 
over 15 


99 VY CL LD cccceeee 


et ecoeee 


Total of Drainage, &c., Attendance.... 


Breeding and Dealing (horses and 
cattle)—* 


Ce reroscoces 
Poecereceresvess 
Coeroeoorvecsece 
Coeeeervessenes 


eoeovere 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Cceeceee 
Cecccees 


2? 


eecceoee 


Total of Breeding, &c 


eeercces 


" Agriculture 


B. Fishing. 
Fishermen— 

. Males under 15 
15—20 


eercoees 


ee eccee there 
Coeoveeecssrcsse 


bP) 


Poeoereesecrcege 


1 NOB AWeR 
over 65 


> 


Cee oorescccccsas 


9 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Ovccvece 


” 
oecceere 


Total of Fishing 


eeeeeoercccsvore 


1841. 


1812 °1 


10°5 


18°] 





28'6 | 





} 3°7 


3°7 





82'3 





1844°4 











89 





91 


\ 0:1 


O11 








9:2 














































































































1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
14.20 °8 1136 °2 1038 °5 Sock 
== -— O'l O11 
Fa — O11 O11 
Re ae O1 O-1 
9°9 8'°3 o'l — 
6°3 o"7 O7 

6: 3°5 1a 11 

shi 3 14:5 573 56 
1°6 O'5 0'4: 

36'°3 34:2 Feit 78 
1 15 — a 

I'o 0-9 Ort — 
aw | 2°4 O'1 — 
39°'0 866 78 78 
1459'8 | 1172°8 | 1046°4 | 986:0 
0°3 0-2 ork 02 
1:0 1°2 16 

: 11 1°3 19 
10.4 51 60] 64 
0:5 0'6 0-7 

10:7 79 9°4 10'8 
— oo fon | O11 
ak ~~ O1 O11 
10°7 79 9'°5 10:9 





* “ Breeding.” —Prior to 1871, a large number of persons (from 30,000 to 40,000) 
engaged about animals on farms, are described in the census as “herds and drovers,” 
and have been included in this line, but in 1871 and 1881 the herds have apparently 
been counted with agricultural labourers. : 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Oontd. InELanD.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 
Industry— Contd. 
C. Mining. 
Miners— 


15—20 


25—65 


Females under 15 


ee over 


over 65 


eecerovoveres 
oo vereresccesors 
Pe eecececcccores 
Poca necceerevees 


Poca beeevccseres 
eocecses 


@eeeoree 


15 


oocerene 


Quarrying and Brickmaking— 


Males under 15 


15—20 


25—65 
over 65 


Females unde 


Me over 


Salt and Water Works— 


Males under 15 


15—20 


25—65 
over 65 


Poccccesoee- 
Pecereessoreoece 
cer eecovocscees 
Coc eercceeerores 


Seer ereecrcenses 


eeesores 


r 15 
15 


eeeeeeces 


Coceereeeere 


Pere eeecrreeereas 


Poor escesoereses 


Osereecerecerere 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeevcee 


39 


Total of Salt and Water Works.... 
Total of Mining........ 





















































1841. 1851. 1861. 
O1 o°2 01 
0°5 
é ; 08 
30 | 4:6 oe 
O71 
371 4°83 38 
— 0°3 01 
—- 03 01 
371 51 3°9 
— oO’! O1 
08 
: ‘ 0:9 
01 
5:2 6°4 57 
5:2 6°4 5°7 
j ; 01 
0°3 O'4 02 
0:3 0-4 0'3 
} O11 at 01 
O01 O1 O1 
04 05 0'4 
8°7 12:0 10°0 





1871. 





0°3 
O's 
O's 











o'r 
o'7 
O'7 
3°4 
O°2 





51 





> 


O-1 


5:2 








0°3 





88 








1881. 


O71 
0-4 
0-4 
1:2 


21 





O:} 
0°7 
1:0 
3°4 
0°3 


55 











79 








03 
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AppENDIXx A (3)—Contd. IRnELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 
































































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
D. Building. 
Management-— 
Males under 165. ............ -- a — —~ — 
op ¢ SLO 20) s,s cearscgeress O01 o'2 0-2 
72. BORH25, Chiwan tes : : 0°4, O°4 0:3 
pe 65 ee Be 3°5 2-2 3°0 29 
op! PO VOR OD f ctvcletacess 0°4 0°3 0-4 
Totaly..:.t... 38 35 31 | 39 38 
Females under 15 ........ — — — — —_ 
x over LD) <...t< — — — a — 
Total ........ —_ — — —- — 
Total of Management........ 3°8 35 31 39 3'8 
Operative—* 
Males under 15 ............ 0°3 O's 0°8 o'7 0°3 
Leak ts Pret ll 5D 81 6°5 5:8 
We (0-952. be ' 971 7°2 7.9 
i bg ch a oe CIO RE S5Ce dees. gl ste MAST 
WOMEN HOO F ecrevcersrecee 3°8 3°9 39 
Totali.cte. 67°9 50'8 574 50°8 49°1 
Females under 15 _........ 0-1 — — — a 
5s over 15 ....... — — — — 
Total......... 0-1 at ae a cd 
‘Total of Operative........ 680 | 508 | 574 | 508 | 491 
Road Making—+ 
Males under 15 ............ — O'l O-1 O'l — 
eM AOS a ekcrscatineds cs 0°5 o'2 0:3 
Dell eae 0-6 0°3 0°6 
bP] . . 
bey) ak ea oe 3°3 36 2°0 2d. 
POM OL. GD accsstscarcee tse: 0:2 O72 — 
Total ....:... 06 | 3°4 5:0 28 3°3 
Females under 15 ........ — — — — = 
aj ie Us Taree — — oe by ob 3 
Opel, 08.3: — = rat nis ee 
Total of Road Making........ 0-6 3°4 5:0 2°8 3°3 
9 Building 22%... .. 72°4 57°7 65'°5 575 562 





* “Operative Builders’ includes all labourers returned as employed in Building, 
whether skilled or not; e.g., bricklayers’ labourers count as bricklayers. 
ft “ Road Making ” includes railway navvies and platelayers. 
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AppEeNDIx A (3)—Contd. IrELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


(In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 1841. 1851. 
Industry— Contd. 
EK. Manufacture. 
Machinery and Tools— 
Males under 15. _............. 


94 RU | cgcccetey tees te 
Be O55 Beene ol A 
3b SOO! Scart “idk 
wed A OVOPRUODE srecocoten ee. 
Total 
Females under 15 
i over 15 
Total 
















































































Shipbuilding— 
Males under 15 _............. — — — — — 
me io eee 0-2 04 0-4 
he 1 R15 ea ee er : 5 05 03 0°5 
y getteg oh ae. : eh) eek tes) se iP ae 
oh TP OVOt OOo coeds 01 o'l 01 
Total ........ 20 24 22 2°3 27 
Females under 15 _......... —_— — — — — 
rs) over 16 ......... — ao — ~= = 
Totabivccs. — -- — — — 
Total of Shipbuilding........ 20 2-4 2:2 2°3 27 
Metal Workers— 
Males under 15 ........... - 07 o"7 0°8 o°8 03 
|. S20 rane” 45 3°6 3:2 
ZO—2B  orerdeccoasseres ’ : 44, 209 37 
oe art heey Boe ae hg free ||. 14g 
ast) OVRP. GO ce teed: 1:4 14 16 
Total ........ 36°4 30°3 28°4 25°6 23°0 
Females under 15 ........ 0-1 a= — — — 
oe Over) , B54 00. _ O01 oz O1 
Total. O1 —- Ol 0O'2 Ol 
Total of Metal Workers........ 36'5 30°3 285 25'8 23:1 





Manufacture—Carried forward...... 42°9 36°3 35 °2 33°4 80°9 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. IRBLAND.— Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 


Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward 


Earthenware, &¢.— 






































Males under 15 ............. 
RE ORE | 
Ma ee os We ot ea 
sp 1 MOTOS vacoacsusenere ae 
S Ny p-2O VOT OD rerecnrcioean 
otal cones 
Females under 15._........ 
5 OVER LES voces 
Total... 
Total of Earthenware, &c........ 
Fuel, Gas, and Chemicals— 
Males under 16. _............ — —_ — — — 
Sob OS OD necateaecevensss — Ov! 01 
By ay 43) 0 ee oR ; v O1 o'l 01 
24 DSS G5 a eee & oe we 0°5 O'7 1:0 
th COVer OF ano eee J — — — 
Totalti O1 0'3 06 0:9 12 
Females under 15 ........ — — — os — 
94 Over 163s. — — 0-1 ors 0-1 
Total)... — — O-1 0-2 0-1 
Total of. Fuel, &c........ 01 03 07 -1 13 

















Furs, Leather, Glue, &e.— 
Males under 15. ............ 01 O'l O1 orl —_ 























By OTT eee 0:3 os | 03 
Nee (1 eee oe 05 0°3 0-2 
CAS eRe BL Mi. 5°0 5-2 2:3 on aot 
: SSL MGW ONTO Vsecrarsu rest? 03 O'l 0'°3 
Total 2i:...: 51 53 35 3:1 24 
Females under 15 ........ \ 0:8 = Ol Ol — 
A iGo8 alia airs I'5 0°8 °"9 0°6 
Totake:...5. “08 15 0'9 1:0 06 
‘Total of Furs, &e............) ° 59 68 4:4 4:1 3:0 








Manufacture—Carried forward...... 49 °5 44 °1 40 °7 39°3 35 °8 
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Appenvix A (3)—Contd. InELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 































































































































































































‘Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Manufacture—Brought forward...... 49 °5 44° 40 °7 39°3 35°8 
Wood, Furniture, and Carriages— 
Males under 15 _............ 0'4 O74 0°6 0°6 0°2 
META 2G ee era. } 3:8 2°6 2-2 
Ms, Sot ee aw 3:8 26 2:8 
toga pn He AN f BAW Sad Ste Tamim Meee sooner 
ef MOWOR OOF eiacatsecte 11 1°4 0-9 
Totals... 25'°8 219 22°7 19°0 163 
Females under 15 ........ } 0-5 — — O't on 
i Over «= 15ns..i54: o'9 1°4 473 1:0 
Totalini.... 05 0:9 14 14 ~10 
Total of Wood, &e........ 263 22'8 24:1 20°4 17°3 
Paper, Floorcloth, and Waterproof— 
Males under 15 ............. — o'l — — — 
of pl 20 ik, scosguctates O01 O'l O01 
Pe. 8 1s eee hee : ; — ot — 
Maveee* G5 the oll oy a 0:3 o2 | (02 
FOC Ol GOs... ucts — — _ 
TOtalesuas 0:9 0's 04 0-4 0:3 
Females under 15._........ } 0-2 o'l — ovl O1 
as over Lb” ....43:: O'5 0°2 0°3 08 
Total ........ 0-2 0°6 O'2 0°4 0-9 
Total of Paper, &c........ VI 14 0-6 0's 12 
Textiles and Dyeing—* 
Males under 15._............ 55 II'g 6°7 6°5 3°4 
VY 80) Yl aecean 130 | 10° 7-4 
tp 298 7 seen ae 11-9 4°3 5:3 
4 126 6R on. ACS 9 omg lee rh ea ead Bae 
is v SOWCE GD ei ovecctscteee. 50 46 3°3 
Totals sssess 122'8 101°8 778 59'9 43°1 
Females under 15. ........ ] 5732 49°4 L7:% 13°3 6°4 
p over” 1B v2; i 272°5 179°6 144°4 80°5 
Total ....i:: 573'2 | 321°9 197°3 | 157°7 | 869 
Total of Textiles, &c........ 696'0 | 423°7 2751 | 2176 |180°0 
Manufacture—Carried forward...... 772 9 492 ‘aa 340°5 278 at 184 ‘an 


* “Textiles.’—The great reduction between 1841 and 1851 in the number of 
females employed in the textile industries is due to the loss of spinning, transferred to 
machine from hand labour. 
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AppEenpIx A (3)—Contd. IRrELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.) 





* Occupations. 





Industry— Contd. 


Manufacture—Brought forward...... 


Dress— 


Females under 15 


9? 


Scot eceeere 
He eeeerccccseees 
Core rereercoreee 
Comte ecerr scree 


Cree errorcoscese 
eoweces. 


over 15 


Total 


eeeecver 


Total of Dress........ 


Food, Drink, and Smoking— 


Males under 15 


Females under 15 


3) 


ABE OO iis, Wo nee 
Brea ae te 
over 65 


Cee rerccessceee 
Cee evoccrccssees 


Total 


eeceeree 


eerecoes 


over 15 


eecerere 


Total 


tecoeeee 


Total of Food, &c........ 


Watches, Instruments, and Toys— 


Males under 15 


bP) 


Females under 15 


99 


ee: 


Cee r vee reerones 


Pee erocscccceres 
eeeccees 


teeeeeee 


over 15 


eecerene 


Total of Watches, &c........ 


Manufacture—Carried forward...... 





















































1841. 1851. 1861. 
772°9 492°0 340 *5 
2°6 2°6 2°6 

i Bp) 

; : 10°3 
88°2 66°2 37-9 
3°3 

90'8 68'8 65'3 
; 5°9 8°4 
106°6 | 102°0 181°5 
197°4 | 170°8 1968 
0°2 0°3 0°4 
2°4 

‘ , Beil 
12°5 16°4 10°2 
06 

a7 16°7 16°7 
} le 1°3 16 
1:3 1:3 16 
14:0 18:0 18'°3 
0°2 

, Ol 

11 I'l 0-9 
O1 

11 11 13 
— — O1 
— — 0-1 
1 11 1:4 
985-4 | 681 ‘9 557-0 













































































1871. | 1881. 
278°1 184°3 
1°9 08 
6° 51 
6°6 55 
R372 27°2 
3°4 3°4 
51°9 42:0 
74 3'8 
$3378 113°8 
189°7 117°6 
1916 | 159°6 
O'"4 02 
24 22 
ag 27 
9°7 10°0 
o"7 0°6 
15°6 15°7 
1'7 18 
17 1:8 
17°3 17°5 














o'2 O1 
Our 0:2 
TO 1:0 
Our O1 
1:4 14 
o'l —_ 
01 — 
15 1:4 
488 °5 862°8 
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ApprENDIx A (3)—Contd. IRELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 





Industry— Contd. 


Manufacture—Brought forward...... 


Printing and Bookbinding— 


Males under 15 
15—20 


Oeeeoseeeree 
Oeeeeeoerreseees 


9) 


Coe er eeereserees 


9 


Cee eeeeeesrevces 


9) 


Pe eee eeeoeoeeses 


99 


eeeccece 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eereceee 


Pereeees 


bP) 


Cevrcere 


Total of Printing, &c........ 


Unspecified—* 
Males under 15 


2) 


Cectoesesers 
Coe esereseresres 
Deeerecccscvones 


3) 


Seeeeseeesocosse 


2? 


Coe eeeesorsscces 


3) 


eoeccece 


Females under 15 
over 15 


@ccecees 
Oecerers 


? 


eeeeccee 


sg Manufacture .... 


F. Transport. 
Navigation and Docks—t+ 

Males under 15 
15—20 


iene says 
over 65 


Pree renee eeeeee 


Ceeerererorsoees 


eeoceces 


Females under 15 
over 15 


ereeeese 


? 


er eeeees 


Total of Navigation, &c 


eeeeeere 


Transport—Carried forward...... 


































































































985°4 | 681-9 | 587-0 

wale one | ie 0°3 

10 

21 thutasd oi 

22:1 29 | 35 

\ Ooh es on 
en es 
Sal baie iiiyao). 

Ora fillilenss 0:3 

15 

05 V3 ue 

O-1 

9 Herel a6 

\ o1 | oF aS 
Grp wowi) os. | 
OPO i es 0 

9ss:3 |ese9 |566-0 

COLA Rpee 17 

45 

93 | aro | i438 

08 
95 | 258 | 261 _— 

10S (a hae’ 
o1 | og | of | 
96 | 260 | 263 

9°6 26°o 26°3 





488°5 





O°5 
12 
o°8 
1°38 


4'3 
o'l 
0°8 





0-9 


5:2 





O"*4 
14 
0°6 
1°8 
o'l 


4°3 








oO'l 
1°8 





1:9 





62 





4999 








09 





380°5 




















1841. 1851. | 1861. L871) ASst, 


362°8 


0-2 
1°4 
0:9 
22 
O01 
4°8 
O1 
0-9 


1:0 


58 





O°4 
15 
0-9 
3°0 
02 


6:0 


0-2 
4°1 


4°3 


10°3 


378'9 





0-4 


26'3 


30°5 


26°3 


* “ Unspecified’ in Manufacture contains, in addition to engineers and firemen, 
mechanics, machine minders, and workers who did not specify with what branch of 


manufacture they were connected. 
t ‘ Navigation ”’ 


VOL. XLIX. PART 1. 


includes only seamen who were in port. 


2D 
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Apprenpix A (3)—Contd. IRELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand. ] 


















































Occupations. ; 18617 e"1871. 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 
Transport—Brought forward : _ 26°3 30°5 26 °3 
Radiwaye— \ontales Under 15 “ae... 02 Ol Ol 
SH LOUIS aesdrontesbicke O'7 06 0-7 
sh BOs 2a cae aed 3 ; 13 1'0 15 
gh DGB”... ecsecssendes 3°2 4°6 5'8 
by OVOP Od aiscstinasssarae: ; ' oO'l 0-2 
Tota rr. us. 8°3 
Females under 15. _........ — 
- over) 16° .4..4: — 
Total... — 
Total of Railways........ 5°5 . 8'3 
LORE ee Males under 15. ............ OL o'r 03 0°3 01° 
SP ee 20s i cen cunat 1:8 ars 1:2 
POD Be ps eeackoacke ; 2°6 2°0 ZT 
A 25 65 Bee PRS ra Oita 01 rosat ae 
shoVer Gau s..ssmeeence 04 o'8 0-6 
Total ......!. 9°9 13°0 16°8 16°8 14:0 
Females under 15. ........ — —_ — — — 
Ai ever) Lon. — O°! O01 o'l 01 
Totals.:...4- —— 0:1. O-1 0-1 01 








9°9 13°1 16°9 16'°9 14°1 





Total of Roads............ 








19°5 42°7 48°7 53°8 48°7 





» Transport .... 

















G. Dealing. 
Raw Materials— 
Males under 15. _............ 
































oA hs) ae ee O1 o°2 0°3 
PE PON oa sansig gorante 03 0'3 06 
39 . . 
6 uit 33 ea ap 3°6 2-0 26 311 
Be cag) Glate Ua eae O1 Ou 0°2 
Total ........ 1°5 3°7 2°5 34 4:2 
Females under 15. ........ ~~ cae — — — 
3 Over p15. %...:..4. nce 0°5 Ol o'2 0°2 
pL OFA) 4... — 0°5 Or1 0:2 02 
Total of Raw Materials.......... 1°5 4°2 2°6 3-6 4:4 











Dealing—Carried forward...... 1°5 4°2 2°6 3°6 44 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. IrnzLAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 













































































































































































Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. His yal La mee 
Industry— Contd. 
Dealing—Brought forward...... 135 Ana 2°6 3°6 4°4 
Clothing Materials and Dress— 
Males under 15. _............: — Ol 01 o'2 0:2 
yf LO ZO) 0h ih casesh 15 2m 1:8 
jk SUH 2O 9: sechecs sleet 37 ; 16 1°8 17 
Ete ap se ee | 43 3:0 3°6 4:2 
pif OVOR O94 of cuat.8 0:2 oO'l 0:2 
Wotal’.cac 3°7 4°4. 64 81 8:1 
Females under 15. ........ 1:3 o'r — — — 
: over 115g ot 1°6 271 2°6 3°4 
Total ........ 13 17 271 26. 84 
Total of Clothing Materials, &c.... 5:0 61 85 10°7 11:5 
Food, Drink, and Smoking— . 
Males under 15 ............ 02 0°3 0°3 o'7 05 
sp eke ZO ailed cece 29 4°0 46 
Fri hearin ieee : ; : 2°7 aes 4°8 
S205 ek Ane oe AeA AGL M207 | 218 
esl OV OF OD 4. cer essss.see 18 - 271 2°3 
Total: sos: 24°1 251 26°7 31:3 84:0 
Females under 15 _........, 8:9 or2 — O1 ae 
re over 715 ~....,2. 16°6 ies 14°6 14°3 
Potal.. fax 8°2 16'8 13°3 14°77 14:3 
Total of Food, &e........ 82'3 419 40:0 46:0 48°3 
Lodging and Coffee Houses— 
Males under 15 ............ — — mo _ — 
Sg he ROR MEU eatuegiicesces — _ —_— 
$5 4 POPES Liveuccents : r -— —- — 
AGN DEORE air oes tania 03 Oe 03 0°3 0°2 
95 4 OWE OD 2s. ctsciseosoase O11 Ol O11 
Total ........ o's O'4 0O'4 0°4 03 
Females under 15. ........ il — _ ars — 
Pe over 15 ©«....... 1°6 16 2°4 9 
Total........ 11 16 1:6 24 19° 
Total of Lodging Houses, &c........ 1:4 2:0 2:0 28 2°2 
Dealing—Carried forward...... 40 is 54 on 53°1 63°1 66°4 
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[ June, 


Appenpix A (3)—Contd. InnLanp.--Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 


Industry—Contd. 





Dealing—Brought forward...... 


Furniture, Utensils, and Stationery— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


25—65 
over 65 


Females under 15 


HS over 15 


Total of Furniture, &c........ 


Gorna Dealers and Unspecified— 
Males under 15 


Females under 15 


5 over 15 


Total of General Dealers.... 


Dealing’ iirc csseey ao. 


bP] 


H. Industrial Service. 
Commercial— 
DeraGhl cpt 


CO ry 


er eeeses 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Oeeerere 


o> 


sree wees 


2 Total of Commercial........ 


Industrial Service—Carried forward... 


Peeeereorene 


Cee eeocerovorers 


Pe ecorrerssreoee 


Cee Moeeeeroeree 


Pee ceecerscceres 


Cocorece 


@rcececs 


eccweee 


Ceceeser coer 


aero rccccee nore 


Ceoroceesssoecoe 


Cecoeceeascarece 


eoreeure 


eervccce 


eeseneee 










































































































































































1841. | 1851. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 
40-2 84°2 531 63°1 66°4 
aeioa | NUID Waa ta His Gy esses. 
0-7 0'8 0'8 
se (oat. late Tce 
— oO’! O-1 
rs | 2s | ss | se 43° 
lamer bres RAP mL 3 
os | o9 | 08 11 | Le: 
a1 | sy | a4 | so 59 
0°4 o'9 09 o%4 03 
45 2°9 2°1 
275 |. ao. Va gutwaee. | aa 
1:5 2°2 19 
evo | era | 300 | 250 | 207. 
} 1 i 063 ae 177 
211 | 228 | 266 | 234 | 178 _ 
490 | 507 | 566 | 484 | 385. 
913 l1ose |1s8 [165 | 1108. 
0-1 0°2 03 0°3 02 
2:7 3'0 27 
is | ary ah sy ae 
0-4 o's 06 
wo | m9 | 141. | 144 | Iso 
fon ees te, ba cs cee 
ie ee 02 | 04 03. 
20 | wo | 14s | 148 | 162— 
20. sae erp er ee be 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 



































Occupations. , 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 
Industry— Contd. 

Industrial Service—Brought forward... 12°0 II’9 14:3 14°8 16 °2 
General Labour— wo — |  |—_—_-- 

Males under 15. ............ 0°4 256 10°5 7°9 4:0 

$5) AREA, Gakeeeetevaceees 33°3 20°2 91 

ee) eg A 31°6 165 | 19°4 

Bape ius! = tare ak BY Lib oS Peg geet) SR 

ae AOVOE OD cree ok. ts 85 14°94 12°7 

Totaby:...!. 29°5 570 171'8 156°8 | 184:0 

Females under 15... } 18 0°3 14 1°8 05 

i OVOE ROU \sseresc we 163 19°2 9°3 

Totalen:. 1:8 18 17°7 21:0 9°8 

Total of General Labour........ 31°3 588 |} 1895] 177°8 | 1438 

- Industrial Service....| 43°83 70°'7 | 203°8 192°6 | 160°0 
Industry—Total...... 8077°6 | 2449°1 | 2188°5 | 1985°0 | 1759°4 


Public Service and Professional. 







































































Administration— 
Males under 15 _............. — — — oO'2 Ol 
Ne 0-4. 07 0-9 
ZO 25 sisrecosesereee : i 0-7 0°9 1°4: 
Ns a, eae oe 53 3°5 46| 63 
BT OV EL OD, cosescrsncnenes 0-3 06 1:0 
Total cae 55 52 4:9 70 9°7 
Females under 15. ....... 0-2 — — — _ 
3 over 1B i... or 0°3 fot i ce e' 
Total eas 0-2 0°2 0:3 0's 12 
Total of Administration... 6:7 5:4 5:2 78 10'9 - 
Army and Navy—* 
Males under 15 _............ — —_— 0°2 oO'1 — 
ah ise ST ie eats 54 4°8 41 
<3) BOR DR Au oe, cake lin 1's 11-7 81 | 12:0 
SFr a OO! sn oseccasaechces 18°4: 21°9 22-9 
a OVER OD ae cit 21 1°8 16 
Total? — 1°5 37°38 86°7 | 89°9 
Females under 15 ........ — — — — — 
‘iy Over: Lb cniecry _— — — —_ — 
Totalvioo: — — — = — 
Total of Army and Navy...| — 15 37°8 36°7 | 39°9 — 


* The Army and Navy stationed in Ireland are excluded from the returns of popu- 
lation in 1841 and 1851. The small number appearing under this head in 1851 are 
coastguards, 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. IrELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals 


Occupations. 1841. 





Public Service, &c.—Contd. 


Police and Prisons— 
Males under 15 _....:...:... — 























of Wip5 39g tes ts 
a ee an B 
S568 cone de 104 
of VOTO D ri csccnatentas 
Total .....5. 10°4 
Females under 15 _........ 0-1 
7 OVE a ie no 
Total 0 a O'1 
Total of Police and Prisons........ 10°5 
Law— 
Males under 15 ............ — 
= an Ess aepempresnte 2 
AQ 25 iiciciceseete : 
2 OR eal ie ide | 52 
st ge OVCY COU Wey cvaree 
Total .ica2: 5:2 
Females under 15 _........ — 
2 over; St ...:.4. — 
AV de Veer e — 
Total of Law........ 5:2 
Medicine— 
Males under 15. ............ _ 
6 ee ae fe 
2) cesocacessosects : 
iB SOEs Ee 4° 
Ey ee ee 
Total v...%: 4:1 
_ Females under 15 ........ 2-8 
F over: 15.+......5. 
| Total ........ 2:8 
Total of Medicine........ 6:9 


ag a Fe a re 


ofa thousand.] 


1851. 1861. 1871. 








0°5 0'6 





‘ 3°7 3°8 
159 10°2 Il‘o 
Spey 8 Oo 





150 14°5 15°7 











Ol Ol O'l 











O-1 O1 O11 








15:1 14°6 15:8 












































— O01 Ol 

0:3 O'4 

, 0°6 0°6 

12 4°3 3°6 

0:2 O°5 

75 5:5 5:2 

75 55 52 

0:7 6 

0°8 rs 

3°7 27 24 
0:2 fo) 

3°7 4°4 4:7 

cae 1°9 -2°O 

34 1:9 20 


rie 63 67 














es | $$ ee 








1881. 





0°6 


12°2 
0-7 


17°4 





0:2 
O-2 
176 





0°6 
0°8 
3°0 
0°5 


4:9 








09 
1°3 
3'0 
0-4. 





56 





19 





1:9 





75 
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AppenpDIx A (3)—Contd. InELAnD.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.} 





Occupations, 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 





— — |§ —_—- -_______—, 











Public Service, &c.—Contd. 


Art and Amusement— 






























































Males under 15._............ -—— —~ mee — — 
C Sy) LO ie nae tens Seebes 0:2 0°3 0°4 
ZOH2H  Didrenscccets, ; d 05 0°3 0°4 
cee ee Senet Wh as ae 2-0 6 16 
Fh ce IOUOT 0 as doesent canes ts O11 o'2 O1 
Total 23.4 33 27 28 2°4 25 
Females under 15 ......... } 0:2 — — — — 
rs OVER TL OG etn: 0°3 O°4 O's 0'4 
TOUS atc 0:2 0:3 0:4 0'5 0'4 
Total of Art, &e........ 3'°5 3:0 32 2°9 2°9 
Literature and Science— 
Males under 15._..........4.. — — — — 
We PRD AH ZO © sroccdeointapeae - — == 
oO on oath. a: ee 0-1 ol 0-1 
a OT -O0 ined. Cite. 0:3 0°4 
SH) WOMEEL GS Oivcensssnrcsetes — —- — 
Total sc.c.s5: — 02 0:3 0°4 0'5 
Females under 15 ....... — oe — —_ —- 
2, over) LRT w22. — — —_— — — 
Total .:...... — oo —_ — — 
Total of Literature, &c........ oo 0-2 0:3 04 05 













































Hducation— 

Males under 15 ............. — — O1 oz D3 
R20 ee ce 1-4 1°2 11 
2O=253) iss dacectecetes ; . 7 1°6 15 
Oe ee ree Se a aes 64 5°7 54 
ot AYOt: GD vance 0°6 0°6 05 
‘TLotal 35.0% 11°4 10°2 10'2 9:3 8°7 
Females under 15 ........ BA, — 0°2 Oo 0-2 
is over! 160 .02.3 7"O 89 Lir3 13°0 

Total vcc..5 


54 70 9:1 115 13°2 





16'8 17°2 19'3 20°8 21:9 
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{In thousands and dec'mals of a thousand.] 


















































































































































Occupations. 1841. | ©1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Public Service, &c.—Contd. 
Religion— 
Males under 15. ............ — — — oe — 
(Wied SRL OO NI Can Hes 0-1 o'4 0-2 
Zann) eeveredtvasttee ‘ ‘ 05 o'8 1:0 
Goh Daren t OP Mika tae 6-4 63 feed 
MOVODIOO Mabespesecconay 07 I'l 11 
TOUR cxecase 59 71 hie f 86 87 
Females under 15. _........ \ 12 — — — 
A over 15. ........ 1°8 2°9 4°2 5°6 
Totaliasc 12 1:8 29 4:2 56 
Total of Religion........ 71 89 10°6 128 143 
Total of Public Service, &c....... 557 | 60°9 1102°8 | 109°1 |120°4 
Domestic Service. 
Westar Males under 15 _............ 88 a> 4:5 3°K 18 
IS a say ela rn 10°9 44 5:0 
2O—25 on eeesseeseeees ‘ Me 8°6 he: 3°9 
Oi SEO REN Cue eal Bo Sn 2 70. (Te a 89 | 1071 
WOW EL Oot \ccanueeaien: 1:0 0°9 1:2 
(Dotely anes 68°7 30°8 40°3 19°9 22°0 
Females under 15. ........ \ 2606 16°7 17°8 20°7 12°9 
ay Over) Lote. a8 214°6 283°6 321°0 | 360°3 
Totalc.: 260°6 | 231°3 301°4 3417 |373°2 
Total of In-door Servants..... 8329°3 | 2621 | 8417 | 8616 | 895°2 
Out-door— Males under 15. ............ a mee — ol O1 
sce iat 0-1 1°0 1:2 
tabs Mit Are 0-2 I's 21 
et BEE OB Nii kee) hE aiNebatee 13 61 | 86 
apt OVEY GOD ee billen. it: 01 0°3 0-7 
LOCAL Lo sys es: 11 12 17 9°0 12°7 
Females under 15 J aees \ 0-2 — — — = 
Pe OVER MILD Ne...ie O's 04 "4 0°3 
SL OUAT ieee: O-2 05 0-4 0-4 03 
Total of Out-door Servants.... 1:3 i, 21 9'4* | 13:0* 
Domestic Service—Carried forward... 350 ai 263 ei 343 5h 371 ee | 408 °2 





* The large increase in the number of out-door servants in 1871 and 1881, is partly 
due to confusion in the census returns. Market gardeners (Agriculture) are not clearly 
distinguished from domestic gardeners, nor public coachmen (Transport) from those in 
Domestic Service. 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. IrELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 








Domestic Service— Céntd. 
Domestic Service—Brought forward... 
Extra— 





Males under 15 
15—20 


teeeeeoesese 
Oeeeeereeerenee. 


3) 


Coes oeeeseesones 


Rghe air 
over 65 


Cee rereresaraees 


3) 


PP) 


saceeees 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Oeoeeere 


2? 


ore eene 


Total of Domestic Service... 


Property Owning and Indefinite. 
Property Owners—* 
Males under 15 


Cees eeeerrenene 
Cee mete recreres 


Pree ee rereeeese 


eee eeeee 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Pore eers 


woveeee: 


B) 


Total of Property Owners... 


15—20 


gee Basar 


Corre rerereseres 


Peer eeseoeoavier 


eeeneeee 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeeeese 


bP 
eoeveess 


Total of Indefinite 


eeeeeeer 


Total of Property Owning, &c... 








































































































1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 
330°6 | 263°8 | 343°8 341°0 
0:2 On O°1 — 

0°4 Or” 

F : 0:2 0°3 

Vl Pai 0:9 o'9 

a oO’! 

Lay te re 15 

: O'4 0:2 ol 

( |} Ben SOHO [es 10-2) oH 1 626 
100 | 173 | 19-4 | 16°7 
11:8 | 18:9 21:0 18:2 
341-9 | 989-7 |864°8 | 889-2 
0°3 O12, 

; 0-4 or 

115 Lis 85 6-4 
2°4 php) 

11°5 11°5 116 9°3 

ea ne Orpos [ete 

} lly 14°5 14°6 16°0 
14°5 14°5 14:7 16:0 
26:0 26°0 26'3 25:3 

é : 12°8 10°! 
122°3 | 191°3 26:3 34°4 
12°4 14°3 

122'°38 | 191°3 515 58'8 
122°3 | 1913 51°5 58'8 








14831 9173 | 778 | B41 


* “ Property owners’’ only include those who so returned themselves. 
1851, and 1881 they were not separately returned at all, and the figures for these years 
are estimates based on the numbers in the other censuses, adopted for the sake of unifor- 
mity. No statistical value attaches to these figures in any case. 


1881. 


408 °2 





03 
0-2 
1:0 

















0-7 
6°7 
27 





101 


18°9 





18°9 





29°0 











10°6 
22°3 - 
5'8 





38°7 





38°7 


677 
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ApprnDIx A (3)—Contd. Irtnanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


(In thousands and decimals of a thousand ] 





Occupations. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881, 


— | [| — 





Non-Workers—Estimated Numbers 
dependent on each Class of Workers. 














































































































































































































Agriculture— 
Males under 15. ............ 1064°9| 665°6 | 525°8 493°8 | 499°1 
ho O20 ie ote mcg eae 36°6 212 26°0 
Total 2.4. 1064'9| 665°6 | 562°4 515'2 525'1 
Females under 15 _........ \e1652 680°0 | 5361 503°8 | 490°7 
45 Over! 29.0 cet 844°6 | 748°7 569°5 | 559°8 
Total-........ 2165'2 | 1524°6 |1284'8 |1073°3 |1050°5 
Total of Dependents on Agriculture....| 8328071] 2190°2 |18472 |1588°5 |15756 
gh ee Males under 15. ............ 63 6'0 43 5°4 6:0 
Berths oly Be = nt 0-4 03 0-2 
Total ........ 63 6:0 47 57 62 
Females under 15 _........ 12°8 oi 4°3 By 61 
) over 15 i08:. 8°5 6°6 7°O 79 
Total,....-2. 12°8 14:2 10°9 12°4 14'0 
Total of Dependents on Fishing... 191) 202 156 181 | 202 
white? Males under 15. ............ 61 6°5 Bi 4°8 4°5 
oy) OU cu coiveemecea ts — — O'4 O'l 0°3 
POLaieee 61 65 58 4:9 4'8 
Females under 15 ........ i 12°2 6°2 5°2 5'0 4°5 
Aa Over: TO s.,..; 8°7 80 671 6:0 
Total.......5. 12°2 14°9 13°2 111 10°5 
Total of Dependents on Mining.... 18°3 214 19:0 16:0 15'3 
Building— 
Males under 15. ............ 52°4 33°9 35°7 34°7 35°5 
1 PER Oe ahaa aap ont- — — 2°9 a3 4°2 
Total-......3. 52°4 33'9 38°6 37°0 39°7 
Females under 15 ......... \ 104:2 ga°2 345 33°97 34°4 
3 over 15-—......:. 47°0 53'5 43°6 45°5 
Total ........ 104'2 79°2 880 773 799 











Total of Dependents on Building...) 1566| 118:1| 1266 | 114:8 | 119°6 
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[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 


Occupations. 


1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 

















Non-Workers— Contd. 









































Manufacture— 
Males under 15 _............ 206°2 T2073 103°8 96°8 92°2 
Be MON Us tb era = ssa = = 3°9 
dh 4 ae 206'2 129'3 103'8 96°83 | 961 
Females under 15. ........ } 802-4 98°6 83°5 82°2 83°0 
5 Hyer. BOS,:.:/.. 144°1 125°3 97°8 82°3 
Total ......:. 802°4 242°7 | 208°8 1800 | 165'3 

















508°6 | 372°0 812°6 | 2768 | 261°4 


Total of Dependents on Manufacture 












































Transport— 
Males under 15. ............ 13°3 24°0 24:0 29°5 | 28:7 
A PIG MS Le — — 1:3 ids 2°9 
Total.....%. 13'3 24°0 25'3 31'0 316 
Females under 15. ........ 217-6 433 24:7 30°4 204 
c Over 715". oe. 32° 38'1 ' 38°83 38:2 
Wotahzi.t, 276 | 558 | 628] 692 | 67:3 


——__—___. — 





40'9 79'8 881 | 100°2 98°9 








Total of Dependents on Transport... 























Dealing— 
Males under 15 ............ 42°4 |  36°6 38'5 42°2 43°8 
Ce hd Leet ae ses = 3:0 1°2 3°6 
Total ........ 42°4 36°6 415 43°4 47°4 








Females under 15 ........ 


} 613 aa 3 37°5 i a 42°9 
as PN As Wed BS Rapa 48 : : 


——— | | 














103°7 | 105°0 113°5 1201 | 122°9 





Total of Dependents on Dealing... 

















Industrial Service— 
Males under 15 _............. 





























1s hos E50 eeccanctiona 
Total ........ 294 37°2 73°4 93'9 854 
Females under 15_........ B74 37°9 78°7 92°4 81:9 
A Overs, LO) sass ry 107°4 102°4 99°5 
Total .....:. 574 89°6 1861 | 1948 |} 1814 





— . — ————— | ——— ———— 


LE ee . “| mo 
Total Dependents on Industrial Service 86°8 | 126°8 | 2595 | 288°7 266'8 
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Boota—On Occupations of the People 


[ June, 


Contd. IRELAND.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 


Non-Workers— Contd. 


Public Service and Professional— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


Cree eecerrervece 


3 


Ceeeoers 


Females under 15 
over 15 


oeeeeees 


” 


Total of Dependents on Public Service 


Domestic Service— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


Perce orerees 


Cee eeeerereroene 


99 


Females under 15 
over 15 


eeeceees 
99 VVOL LD caveeeee 


ee eerere 


Total of Dependents on Domestic 
Service 


COCO Oe ree e eens e soreness eesesereseeeiaeseere 


Property Owning— 
Males under 15 
15—20 


Ooeeeeeeeese 


eee eeeccesocars 


39 


Coeecees 


Females under 15 
over 15 


Ceeeeces 


eeeeeees 


99 


Total........ 
Total of Dependents on Property 
Owning 


PEO e eee eee rss eer ee ee Osea eee Heneeeeeeees 














































































































1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
33°5 32°3 47°6 541 58°'9 
ae! ae 6° 4°3 84 
33'5 32'3 54'°2 58°4 67'3 

: EM hi 45°6 51°9 56°5 

} ie 38°2 63°3 59°1 65°0 
59°'1 69'4 108'9 111:0 121'5 
92'°6 101°7 163°1 169'4 | 1888 
14 178 19 6°5 9°3 
ane, oe 0:2 O's 13 
14 13 21 70 10°6 

‘ i 16 6°0 89 

} eS ot 20 |< 94] 11d 
23 24 | 3°6 134 20°0 

\ 37 | 38% 57 | 204 | 806 
8°4 70 76 61 65 

— — 2°0 I'4 1°9 
8°4 70 9°6 75 8°4 

; 6°4 6'9 Ider 62 

i 1o 3 9°3 11-2 a2 | | BD 
16°3 15°7 18:1 12'9 14°4 
24:°7 22°7 27°7 22'8 





Fa 
ey 
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APPENDIX A (3)—Contd. IreLanp.—Occupations of the People, 1841-81. 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 





Occupations. 


Non-Workers— Contd. 


Indefinite— 
Males under 15 
Re 


Females under 15 
a over 15 


Total of Dependents on Indefinite... 


Whole Population. ~ 


Employed or Independent— 
Males under 15 


PALES aOe nt 
RAMBO BOG i LO 
ON eat ee 


Females under 15 
a over 15 


Dependent— 
Males under 15 
er te 20 


Females under 15 
Sy over 15 


Total Dependent...... 


Total of Population..... 





oveee 


eeeeee 


ee reercoee 


Poeerereensoeee 


ooenee 


Occceecces 


Oceeeeceoosere 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


























1841. | 1851. 
89°5 115°6 
89'5 1156 

‘ 108°6 

} WTOl Maree. 
177°0| 265°2 
266'5| 380°8 
123°9 98°3 
2341°9| 1997°1 














bisz-7 aca 
32°1 
1157°7| 919-6 














1553°8 | 1095°3 


1553°8 | 10953 








1066°7 


2997°8 
ee ae 





29978 | 2442°1 





4551°6 | 353'7'4 











8170'1 /6552'4 











2465°8 | 20954 | 1885 4 











3623'5| 3015°0 | 2733°9 


































































































1861. 1871. | 1881. 
23°'3 32°6 21°9 
St hy te 86 65 
80°6 41:2 28'4 
21°8 30°9 21:0 
340 39°9 27°8 
558 70°8 48:8 
86:4 112°0 77-2 
76°5 75°5 33°3 
269°0 21457 211°8 
98°3 214°5 232°2 
TITS} 1033's 945°4 
129°8 159°5 159°6 
1697°7 | 1582°3 
53°7 53°5 27°1 
7948 816'2 765'3 
848:5 | 869°7 | '792°4 
2567'°4 | 23'74°'7 
891°3 897°7 888°4 
60:7 44°3 62°6 
952°0 | 9420] 951:0 
880°4 888°5 865°2 
1232°6 | 1014°4 983°9 
2113'0 | 1902°9 | 184971 
8065'0 | 2844'9 | 2800°1 





5798-9 | 5412°3 5174-8: 
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APPENDIX B (1).—Eyenanp and Watss. 
I.— Numbers and Percentages of the Employed or 


1841. 1851. 
Total Occupied in 


Percentage. Percentage. 


PROVICUILUTE, 4...).-dyechacssssosnnsayegnesscsseed ae ; 20°9 
PRUBTS ope sn snsch naenatnnnswahesidenon=seorstapenaaynnnes ‘ 02 
ic DENY Soh Soe scsddcauceGpebaemmesste Gh) ‘ 40 
Building ela sis n.sioe 61609 o.sisisle\walwiinie weie\sieje Taba ttsiloo aa os aettar os lp 5°5 
Manufacture— 
Machinery and tools .............00 be abe 
Ship buslding)  ccgnc-...-ctUesedgecenooobaase 
Metal WOrkeve .......dcstndsnnsoadiconseiel uses 
Earthenware, glass, &C. ..........0 
Fuel, gas, and chemicails............04... 
Furs, leather, glue, &.. ......03....000000 
Wood, furniture, and carriages ........ 
Paper, floorcloth, and waterproof ... 
Textiles‘ and Ayeine.....J...0..é.0s-.bere. 
MOTORS ee tent scceste wei Be cdtcbensoseans ted 
Food, drink, and smoking ................ 
Watches, instruments, and toys........ 
Printing and bookbinding ............... 
Unspecified (chiefly connected 
WILD MACHINE) \....04ecseosossiogs on 


Transport— 
Navigation and Cocks .......:...ss0s0 


Dea lin er o....cbedpetedbscscspestesesetsesonesoete 

Industrial Service— 
Commercials eet 
General abou coil... ..pescococcocedoveberes 


Total of Industry _........ 


PACMINIStVALION J) c.0cic-cecseseopseccesoesanr ce aes 
Army and Navy) s.:csccdsecslectiisecsgeeses bonds 
Police anGsPrisdus ss .cesi-cdso Se iibseo.0e- ae 
MEO ©: <i oea teh cl ons Peimewinsnee eh edearee tant ee toed 
Medicine: siith.:. 4. Sec Sah. bees t,o 
Axt and. Amusements. .ccoccdoccactarasveryen tose 
Literature and Science .......c.ccceeeeeeee 
BCU CALNE 0.004 cee RSeesccr. ded MME ecakeets 
Religion) su.s..... eae ferent = 
Total of Publicand Professional Service 240 : 399 


DOMES IC: SewvviCO i ocsacors sccs0deacs vdowupeameernes 1,078 Uist 
Property Owning and Independent .... 448 211 
OORT GG oo ascatty as coeccersedth pceoravernmgeaateees 337 ‘ IOI 
Total Self-supporting ........,... 6.671 toe Ly e 8,429 

gyre ED OD. ONES ne wevdchucvaieatne 9,281 | 583 9,499 


of Population.......d.xx 15,912 | 100°0 17,928 | 100-0 


” 
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Self-supporting Population (in Thousands). 


- 64 
* 132 
Lr 25 
34, 
63 
29 


p116 


Total. 


Percentage. 


1871. 


Total. 


Percentage. 








1861. 

1,700 — 

17 — 

425 aie 

549 a9 

Nhe 

0-4: 

40 

0°6 

0°3 

0°6 

2°3 

03 

10°2 

9°8 

16 

0°4 

0°5 

0°3 

3,117 oe 

3°0 

0°5 

11 

43001 torre 

674, — 

0:7 

33 

ESE Blows 
7,296 

0-7 

14 

0-2 

0°4: 

0-7 

0°3 

1:2 

0-4 

BOD | tae 

1,384 oar 

186 — 

82 camps 

95453 | 47-1 

10,613 | 52°9 





20,066 


18°0 
oz 
4°5 
5°8 


33°0 


4°0 





772 


5°3 
14°6 





234 


194, 
Ad 
436 
67 
38 
59 


970 
916 
165 
39 
66 


96 


314 
85 
125 


119 
517 


1,504 a3 

21 — 

ca hoMe oem 

664i — 

18 

0°4 

41 

0°6 

0°4 

05 

2°2 

0°3 

9°3 

8°5 

16 

0°4: 

06 

0-9 

a3 00 ee 

2'°9 

0°8 

12 

En a Sir 

$38 ae 

fat 

4°9 

OSGeo 
8,020 

0-7 

1:3 

0°3 

0°4 

0°8 

0-3 

1°3 

0°4 

578 | —- 

1,684.4 

218 sees 

P24 

10,624. 46°8 

12,088 53:2 

22,712 | 100°0 


= 


ee oe 8 
WON ON 


a 
CO \O 





755 


aS 
15°38 





82 
124 
36 
44. 
84 
4:7 
9 
183 


1881. 


Total. 


1,341 


562 
796 


660 


1,838 
255 
269 

11,713 
14,261 





Percentage. 


45°1 
54°9 





25,974 | 100°0 


iL’ 


DOM 
CO COW WM 


30°7 


NE nr 
On 





NN GS 
wnn 





100°O 
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Il.— Estimated Numbers and Percentages of the Dependent 



























































1841. 1851. 
ER pee a Total Percentages of Total Percentages of 
Numbers. Total. Numbers. Total. 
PANPEN NEUES Oy UEC ceastantterr ses cudencrarscbscey oneness 2,578 27°83 2,488 26°2 
CEVICHE II ie eb Be Eo 2 SOL EH ne 23 o'2 29 0°3 
MUERTE tect cv tecvectelse nese nre rasa teeter tersancet 354 3°8 493 52 
sere 11TR sees code Na tecarasuian inchs Wsrsutae eucnekaann aes 773 8°3 920 9°7 
BULA TULA CLIT ies uhauii er oaearananeves!desneesonoeies 2,208 23°8 2,508 26°4 
PEVAUSPOLG Migscis tend consabeuescaqambobbinsiatbencesseaerds 325 3°5 523 5°5 
TP GAIII I GR nee tire) Ae tea tas sett eocsss sescetrat seat tubes 622 6°97 - 838 8°8 
Md ustrral MEL VACE liccsdlasdavsdiencessspueosesosrees 745 80 681 rhe 
Public and Professional Service ............ 431 4°97 626 6°6 
UIGMOSLIGHDORVECE | is aracoguedblplvsnagtedsnsatectss 33 0'4 90 0'9 
Property Owning and Independent* .... 313 3°4 127 I'4 
MICO LITA CAIN c\saesccs sehen ate te ossct ce aeenekeont 876 9"4 176 1°8 
Total of Dependents ..............0. 9,281 100°0 9,499 100°O 
»  Self-supporting ........ 6,631 8,429 
» Population wicccee| 15,912 | 17,928 


(For basis of estimates in Tables II and III, 





JII.— Estimated Total Numbers Supported by each Class of 















































1841. 1851. 
Occupations. 
Total. Percentages. Total. Percentages. 

BALOTVUCUIEUY Oss! has svvict tgs tseceysavknnsea st erie) 3,875 24°3 4,247 2307 
PRB rerekcc oh hteae soo denese seater the ond pounds unries 33 0'2 46 0°2 
Mining Wideneysdustnes csveasshoteaueesnas tea ceseiuaxer. 564 ee 828 4°6 
SCLC oii i ienscdaatoeeem tee eineseaenccat «x. 1,126 wt 1,381 ag 
(Ma Miifaccure s,s. ccsvenceas csuteydees setecesstvsecene 4,006 25°2 5,263 29°4 
PRT ANS ONE 15. 2.c bei aevscnesscomiventRuvoamstenrscshes eet 474, 370 868 “4°8 
GNI s Teun MRAED RRA EIEIO RONAN. tM 973 6°2 1,385 ‘hy 
Tridustrial Service 2.........sytsceonernecsthoss 151055 09 6°9 1,058 5°9 
Public and Professional Service ............ 671 4°2 1,026 iy 
Domestic Bervicesi sede dbiccidoes ie Qacetebes nee 1,111 ne 1,211 6°8 
Property Owning and Independent* .... 761 4°83. 338 I'9 
ANGetintte™ ses. j sve eys sda dsncsnae one 1,213 7°6 277 1°6 

Total of Population ................ 15,912 T00'0 17,928 1000 


* 'These classes seem to be exaggerated in 1841, and it is probable that, in later censuses, 
occupations were found for many of them. 
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Population connected with each Section (in Thousands). 





Total 


2,498 
30 
640 
1,084 
2,820 
740 
1,008 
683 
724 
139 
115 
137 


10,613 
9,453 


20,066 


Numbers. 


Percentages of 
Total. 














23°5 
0°3 
6°0 
10°2 
26°6 


see explanatory remarks, p. 349). 


Total 


Numbers. 





2,242 
36 
756 


1,320 - 


3,195 
882 
1,216 
1,117 
833 
175 








Percentages of 


Total. 





1855. 


03 
6°3 
10°8 
26°5 
eS 
10°0 
93 
6°9 
"4 
o°8 
1'°8 





100°0 


Total 


Numbers. © 





2,094 


991 __ 


1,668 
3,718 
1,145 
1,410 
1,439 
860 
392+ 
114 
385 


‘14,261 
11,713 





25,974 


1881. 














417 
















Percentages of 
Total. 








14:7: 
O74 | ae 
7°O 

Rig 

26°0 
81 
o.9) 

10°l 
60. 
237 
08 
2°6 





100'°0 





Occupations, and Percentages of the Whole Population (in Thousands). 





Total. 





4,194 


47. 


1,065 
1,633 
5,940 
1,177 
1,684 
1,060 
1,223 
1,523 

301 

219 





20,066 


1861. 


Percentages. 





100°0 


20°9 
02 
a] 
8°2 
29°6 
5°8 
8°4 
Lie 
6°1 
7°6 
18 


I'l 


1871. 1881. 
Total. Percentages. Total. Percentages. 
3,746 16°5 3,435 hehe: 

57 0'2 80 OFF tadin 
1,231 54 1,553 Comm 
1,984 8°8 2,464 9°5 
6,553 28°9 7,313 28°2 
1,406 6°2, 13799 6°9 
2,054 9'0 2,334 9'0 
1,753 4°9 2,224 8°5 
1,411 6°2 1,519 5°9 
1,859 8'2 2,230 8°6 

316 I°4 369 I°4 

342 PK 654 a 
22,712 100°0 25,974 100°0 












































+ he increase in Domestic Service (dependents) is due to the large increase in the 


coachmen (private servants), whose families are here represented. 
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[June, 


I.—Numbers and Percentages of the Employed or 





Total Occupied in 





Manufacture— | 
Machinery and tools 
POPUL CLIT Ode ecpse gates aiviewsonepeenwensicnes gh 
Metal workers 
Harbhen ware, GC. rcce.ccccccsovesssposenonccapnes 
Fuel, gas, and chemicals 
Furs, leather, glue, &¢. ............000.-- 
Wood, furniture, and carriages ........ 
Paper, floorcloth, and waterproof .... 
Dextiles and dyeing ..:....scm0sbe acorns. 
DROS NG es feetacse on etree a ree ions Savona igeaette 
Food, drink, and smoking 
Watches, instrumen's, and toys........ 
Printing and bookbindin 
Unspecified (chiefly connected 

with machinery) 


Po ecrre Sees vocsosssoeer 
POCO See soe eoeoesebereoereseverers 


be ececrceeeeroos. 
Ce rerereoserooes 


CeO eeoeorecssecoeoarese 


Transport— 
Navigation and docks ..........0....s000+ 


COOP SE DE TOE LECH EHO E HHL OOH DESDE DESEO L EOE EO EES 


Dealin 
Industrial Service— 
Commercial 


PP were e meee eee OO Heer O OEE ees eees GOOOESEHEEE oes 


See ee eeerr eres eseca creer serbeeorecenees 


Total of Industry 


eeceeess 


PO YOATIS EV AELON coi c. cities ce netic oc teenevcoelece. . 


Army and. Navy },sccdetttoes acdc s0stes ay: 
Police and Prisons 
Law: 
Medicine 
Art and Amusement. ..........c:cccsccsvesesee- 
Literature and Science 
LANGA LION :). cdoess ken Rae eee ee 
ESC LET actives 0405, ce cazecyae en ee 
Total of Publicand Professional Service 


See eeeeerereerereseovsseereeres: 
Peo eee HOO Ferree eee oeOSEsee Here oEeeEseEHEeyoOOEeeerene 
4 


Cem Oooo eee ree eee HOE OOOOH sees erase sseecy BOE: 


Oe id 


Domestic Service ..sssssssccsssssssssssvesesseeee 
Property Owning and Independent .... 
TSC TILS 4-1. shte. 20, eee ects 


Total Self-supporting ............ 
oa dee penvionts, acer 
3» Of Population *...08...: 


25 
49 


48 





831 





1,108 
Ae 








Percentage. 





4.2°3 
57°7 


2,620 | 100°0 





2°3 
4°4 


43 
750 


100°C 





| at 


Total. 





1,091 


1,316 
1,672 








Percentage. 


— 


45°6 
044, 





2,888 | 100-0 


36°5 





35 
105 
24 
09 





100°0 
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Self-supporting Population (in Thousands). 
























































1861. 1871. 1881. 

Total. | Percentage. Total. Percentage. Total Percentage. 
—_— 276 — 20°) —_ 258 a tee _— 234) — 14°2 
= 23 — 1°97 — 24 — 1°8 —_ 31 _— 19 
aa 62th 4°5 =a 1 571 + 84.) — 5°0 
aw Sai] a 59 — Ya 6°3 — PI are 6°7 
18 | 13 26 17 35 20 
3: an mE 16 1:0 18 aE 
A7 j 3°4 60 4°7 72 44, 

i | 0°3 5 03 5 0°3 
4 | 0-3 6 0-4 6 0°4 
5) 04. 6 0-4 6 0-4 
25 18 26 ita 30 1'8 
6 04: 9 0°6 12 08 
215 15°7 212 142 191 116 
103 7°4. 103 6°6 108 66 
23 te 25 16 30 1'8 
3 0:2 3 0-2 4 0:2 
8 0°6 10 0°6 14 0:9 
1h 0°8 11 0-7 26 15 
ae ctl | ee ecnerst\ Dome Rey) Bi am RLS amet st fs 557) | a aes 
32 2°3 40 2°7 41 2°5 
7 05 12 0°8 19 i 
17 13 21 14 25 15 
= 56 ioe al CE lo Ne OE a Se Meer hod 
— 89 — 6° —_ 106 — | 71 — 123 — 75 
i. 0'8 19 1°3 34 2°1 
43 31 48 3°2 68 41 
= 54 To ool Sei ee | Oe cs Baas TOs | = ies 
--~ 1,133 — ie -— 1,219 —_ 81°97 — e327 — 80°5 
Bas. 05 9 0°6 10 0°6 
10 0-7 8 0°5 8 0°5 
3 0-2 4 0°3 4 0-2 
5 04 6 0'4 7 0°5 
7 05 a 05 10 0°6 
2 0-2 3 0-2 5 0-3 
= et pba ae 1 — 

13 1:0 13 0-9 19 11 

6 O"4 6 0-4: 6 0°4 
P= 53 roe 319) Nea SCamen = (ee3-0) |) plete Whereas) unit 
— 165 — 12°0 — LOO g 10°7 —— 183 -_ Ill 
i 22 = 1°6 ope AS 2°9 we er 33 
= cp 7 o°8 en 14 eo O'9 ss 14 = "9 
— 1,394 44°9 | 100°0 — 1,492 | 44°4 | 100° — 1,648 | 44°1 | 10c’o 
— 1,688 5o'l —_ — 1,868 | 556 | — — 2,088 | 559 | — 
— 3,062 ; 100°0 — —- 3,360 | 1000 | — — 3,736 | 1000 | — 


a ING SJ LEI TS TE I SIT A RENATO TTD IRR TOE ES OSA DONE EEN TS IRIE SS IO EA ER ET SE FTE ER SI SE RY Se La EE! 
' rng 
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II.— Estimated Numbers and Percentages of the 
eee 























1841. . 1851. 
aes Total Percentages Total Percentages 
Numbers. _of Total. Numbers. of Total. 
PARETACULGUTO 1 OGCssa5r-rsscsvssreonsientoncvongsseeetiots 409 27°! . 389 24°8 
PREP ess Lccapovdhbecmnenssei és ceneasey=aerakoe 33 252 44 2°8 
BOUNTY Sa conc ccasdscenssnadacassxcny secinesars<toateasee 48 3°2 90 (| 
PUUIUT thy. cnescceccaseanotaed needs o CRAIN Boye ater 140 g°2 156 9°9 
UW ESR OR TSR Tie Niece ae rep ere 5 OR, MAAR 377 24°9 445 28°3 
“ye SAF 0eh a Ry aie Se aie dpe er rene, CoRR 59 3°9 94 60 
BOOMING My sect tesaazistayerscancesenrdinasioasetuerssreesss 80 5°3 106 6°7 
ParChustY ial Service \ar.b: haces craacencsonegerioch baer, 113 75 106 6°7 
Public and Professional Service ............ 70 4°6 91 5°8 
MIOMESTICG SOLVICe ois... sccvecsenncscie duasevassene 11 0.7 10 i o7 
Property Owning and Independent. .... 33 aa 18 I'l 
RO CLOTTIGO pre hcteh act pagen ts csows nes. tepcranwoeaneeet 139 9°2 23 1°5 
Total of Dependents................ 1,512 100°0 1,572 100° 
»,  NSelf-supporting ........ 1,108 — 1,316 — 
Population cs. test 2,620 —— 2,888 wos 





III.— Estimated Total Numbers supported by each Class of Occupations, 

















1841; 1851. 
Occupations. 
Total. Percentages. Total. Percentages. 
BADTICULENTO, COC. c5c.s2seestots aves seecers chews esses 669 25°6 688 23°8 
BES ATE Gee ecas cap kaean sata. Sees rte Pe hin sts 47 1°8 63 2% 
INET OR cn gecesi es ncttontaay ee eecese lee ee oth x 74 2°8 142 5°0 
POULIGIN Gs ie ecear ees Risin’ wdeaietece sites | Mane toma ct 5. 200 9°6 225 7°83 
Manufacture ........ veces eds een amt cs, 726 Uy fees 925 32°0 
Transport PACED OBER AOR essay eae 84 | 2 141 4°9 
OCS Whee nee ALA pg Beet ae Le eunebigoee Mh teaae 129 4°9 180 6"2 
re steral SOrvace .....3..s-bectaeevessrsnmeraresues 161 ris G2 156 54 
Public and Professional Service ............ 105 Pe Syne ee 138 4'8 
HIOMESLLE SOLVICE  Wcisecsacellredosseencseaheamsaes 146 5°6 147 51 
Property Owning and Independent. .... 92 3°5 47 1°6 
APE NILE rect Natheepate ces assent ovsineos trees 187 rp 36 I°2 








Total of Population .............. 2,620 100°0 2,888 100°0 
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Dependent Population (in. Thousands). 



































1861. } 1871. 1881. 
Bs cmbere. a vot Tota ; ihe ret Total Neher Por Total 
387 | 22°9 346 18°5 289 13°8 
50 | 30 61 22 60 2°9 
115 | 6:8 141 75 155 74 
172 | 10°2 199 10°97 236 11°3 
460 | 29°2 522 28°0 598 28°6 
116 | 69 142 7°6 167 8°0 
125... 1! 74 142 2°6 164 "°9 
116 6"9 137 73 197 9°5 
95 | 5:6 101 5°4 111 5°3 
19 I'l 30 1°6 59 2°8 
13 | 0'8 23 12 33 “16 
20 12 24, 1°3 IS o'9 








and Percentages of the whole Population (in Thousands). 






























































1861. 1871. 

Total. Percentages. Total. Percentages. Total. Percentages. 
663 gt) 604 18'o 523 14/0. 
73 2°4 88 2°6 92 15 
176 5°8 217 66 289° * 6°4 
254 8°3 293 8°7 347 9°3 

940 30°97 1,040 B10 1,155 30.0 0 
173 5°6 215 6°4 252 6:7 
214, vie) 248 74 287 bay 
170 55 204, 6°1 298 8°0 
150 - 4°9 157 4°6 180 4°83 
184 6°0 190 5°6 242 6°5 
35 £7% 66 2°0 87 273 
30 I°o - 38 Ton 34 °'9 
3,062 I00°0 3,360 100°0 3,736 100°0 
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I.— Numbers and Percentages of the Employed or 





























1841. 1851. 
Total Occupied in 
Total. Percentage. Total. Percentage. 
BeeTEOULLEUT, AUC, >, ..ssreasecesassdesectetossotes coat — 1,844] — 5O9o. 1 — "1,4600) = 48°4 
BRERA INS eae cas 0ozs valeurs ascoucespigurcuoncdsacefossireces: mene gf — o°2 — Cie] rs O°4 
PREYS Sos saoc ssh Tass clotaesvandeesoynndeenesescced? — 9, — o°2 — 12] o— o'4 
BPEL oo cescecnshes hcyacgeeseichereszirfOscterian — 72|— 22085) 53.| ies 0 
Manufacture— 
‘Machinery and tools ..........cccsceseesee: 4 0-1 4, 0-1 
cA aa}a DELICE se deep aa oes eth aire ea CRE SIE 2 — 2 Ol 
BEE CL WOTK ORS Uiete cy cxc cre toes accor 37 i 30 10 
Earthenware, glass, &. .........eeee 1 — 1 So 
Fuel, gas, and chemicals.................4.. = = = — 
Furs, leather, glue, &. .........eeeseee 6 0-2 7 0:2 
Wood, furniture, and carriages........ 26 0-7 23 0°8 
Paper, floorcloth, and waterproof ... 1 — 1 — 
‘Textiles and dyeing’ ....:-..0:.00-<.2nseeces0s 696 19°3 424, 141 
DIETS Pee Fe AS AUNT. 5 5 a a eee et 197 54 171 57 
Food, drink, and smoking ................ 14 0°4: 18 0°6 
Watches, instruments, and toys........ 1 — 1 — 
Printing and bookbinding ........ ....... 3 01 3 FL OL 
Unspecified (chiefly connected . 
with machinery) : Ae, ‘i Wer 
“iT ie Sn rts TFs antes [ey as pe 6393 | (sete 
Transport— 
Navigation and docks .............seeeee 9 0°2 26 0-9 
BAL SE NO Benepe access inca can > cor aaeainomrees ca — 4 O1 
EO ELS aieas.c So et eGceteihs c.daeSut codsassate sasunyarh 10 0°3 13 0°4 
ae AO ie ree: OF ag 4 a 14 
Bree ENG Meera cee ters cnclehweatcaceerare set _ gr | — 2°6 109 3°6 
Industrial Service— 
CCOTOTINOL GIA | peers csekengvsect toes op Bisneesncae 12 0°3 12 0°4 
Grenoral, a bOUts.jh2-rssecsseseco-slessies ses 31 0-9 59 19 
—— 43 | —-| w2]|— 71 | — 2°3 
Total of Industry ........ — 1|3,076 84°9 2,451 81°3 
PRCDAINIELTALIOIS ..065-0:--s00) onset poh. daa 6 0-2 5 0°2 
ATM YANG Navy ...citeedeictcveccsasos thence sensed — — 2 O1 
Police and Prisons’ caxieacsecte-e guste: 22) 11 0°3 15 05 
‘COE tO ore ORO at FE SS be aS 5 O1 yf 0-2 
BT CRIOIID 2 oces..dostsdes wen eevee anne 7 0°2 ‘ 0:2 
Art and AMUSeMENE ....0.rsececoseesncers sees A O1 3 O1 
Literature and Science  ..........sss0 aoe — cay: ae 
PECRUICALIOR «on acadlserscocvassePatieaniatencSa tibet ones 17 0°5 17 0°6 
MOG LIPTON tl an2 ai tic cartas soc ee 7 0°2 9 0°3 
Total of Public and Profes- j 
sional Service ..........006+ 574 ie | eed ae Ost a 
Domestic Servite Via: degseisas cd hleetee — 342 | — 94] — 283 | — 9°4 
Property Owning and Miediaden ote — 26} — o7 | — 26 | — 0°8 
EROS TIVO, BUC. Nh sccxcosssveeeetsimevnsae Mtacomnace =e 122 | — 74) > 191; |p — 6°3 
Total of Occupied. ............ ... — | 3,623 | 44:3 | 100°0 | — | 3,016 | 46°0 | 100°0 
»» Of Dependents ............ — {45552 | 65:7 — =) [35536)) O40 














» of Population....4.0......4 — {8175 |1000) — — |6,552 |100°0 
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Self-supporting Population (in Thousands). 








1861. 
Total. Percentage. Percentage. 
1,173 se 42°9 an 40°7 
8 —= 03 ——s O'4 
10 — 0°4 0°3 
66 a 2°4 2°2 
0°2 
01 
1:0 
0-2 
08 
10°1 
72 
0-7 
0:2 
0-2 
S004 = 20°7 
10 
0-2 
0°6 
49) ee 1°8 
114 471 
0°5 
70 
204) —— 75 
2,190 80°! 
02 
1°4 
05 
0-2 
0:2 
01 
0°7 
0°4 
ion 3e7 
205 Ay oe 13°3 
26 —— 1°o 
§! a 9 
2,734 | 47:1 100°0 
3,065 | 52°9 — 





5,799 |100°0 
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1881. 
Total. Percentage. 
= O86" (ee 411 
— II meee O's 
— 8 a O'4 
rat 50°) a ea 
5 0°2 
3 O1 
23 1:0 
1 —- 
1 — 
3 O1 
17 0°8 
1 ——e 
130 56 
160 6°7 
18 0'8 
1 ce 
6 03 
10 04 
we 390 |= GEL Gre 
27 1:2 
8 0°4, 
14 06 
oe 49 ies 2°2 
I1I 4°8 
16 0-7 
144, 6:0 
+ 160 —- 6°97 
1,760 7471 
a! 0°5 
40 bys 
18 08 
5 0-2 
fi 0°3 
3 0-1 
1 aw 
22 1:0 
14 0°6 
— 121 a 50 
_ Oe OB ae 18°0 
a 29 |. — 13 
— 38 —_ 1°6 
—_ 2,375 | 45°9 | 100°0 
— 2,800 | 54°1 
—_ 5,175 \100°0 
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Dependent on Workers in 


; BAEEEECIUI EITC, | GCC!..5-1s0-s.tocsversnssechce-nsnenegstete 
BARRED tte. sa- nips Pathocesogen ts coketaedreies 
BEMIS Bor oes Seoteditrsacsanteycdortanascet ie tel: 
Building. ........... SS Rese Rear ee Tice INDE 
PND TACLUT Os iedt.oscksasesradcpocsdes crctscsacaesss 
MPA DSPONY Vouse ductor orecweussttedesvaat ter otass¥enesosses: 
PORTE ease sntuodesés cvrisvcecsceecaneitsxssarterbiderseh 
PMMIBETIAL SOLV1CG) wiaiscresecescyacteetevessesverite 
Public and Professional Service ............ 
MPOMOSLIC SEPVICD *....000.sessers--soceesteenssceee’ 
Property Owning and Independent. .... 
LLCS VON COR A yO Ree cao Oleired MUS n | 

Total of Dependents................ 
x Self-supporting ........ 
-, S Population ss... la.sce.0es: 








1841. 
Occupations. 
Numbers. Percentage. 
Agriculture, SoG Eevee atc tase recencte diatonic dh, otseg 5,074 62°1 
| BOLSEUIS 9 foschrsteee es tyadtosksiseesteatemaeesessere tenet 28 0°3 
ODS IG PE Sire eri 997 AU ESR 27 0°3 
Bee iiitling rho...) case ameere | 929 2°8 
| PLATT ACGUNE ios -cntcctavnnsrstecoMre vis dontnesarar tes 1,498 18°3 
BEL PATS POrb Messe Si tetdhsscbe fenyeseengse eee: 60 .0°8 
{ EDGR LITNE 4, sei dvsead aoibos econ rogueansdeeonertrogpeanenaned 195 2°4 
| Endustrial Service cc.::....00..scssessentsssasseoes 130 -1°6 
| Public and Professional Service ............ 148 1°8 
PDomidstic' Service )...c..t.cscsssssserssancedsevayores 346 4°2 
Property Owning and Independent 51 0°6 
PE DOOH DIGG, iC. 9 eos ioc tieeseeesnasrcisncnsnsrare 389 4'8 
| HWS 2 rae ea meen NY Fs we aA 8,175 100°0 
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Il.—Estimated Numbers and Percentages of 
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381 





3,536 
3,016 


6,552 





1851. 
Numbers. Percentage. 
3,650 559 
31 O°5 
33 O'5 
171 2°6 
1,059 16°2 
122 1'9 
214 3:3 
197 3°0 
168 2°5 
286 44. 
49 o'”7 
572 8°97 
6,552 100'0 
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1871. 1881. 

Numbers. Percentage. Numbers. Percentage. 
1,589 569 1,576 - 56°3 
18 0°6 20 o'7 
16 0°6 15 O'5 
114, 4°0 120 4°3 
277 9°8 261 or 
100 3°5 99 275 
120 472 123 4°4 
289 10°! 267 9°6 
e LiOe 6°0 189 6°8 
20 o'7 30 ll] 
20 o'”7 23 o's 
112 3°9 77 4 
2,845 100°0 2,800 100°0 

2,568 — 2,375 








5,413 = 5,175 





Occupations, and Percentages of the whole Population (in Thousands). 
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1871. 1881. 
Numbers. Percentage. Numbers. Percentage. 

2,635 48°7 2,562 49°5 
28 O's 31 0°6 

25 0'4 23 0'4 
172 3°2 176 uaa 
ThE 14°3 640 12°4 
154 2°8 148 2°9 
237 4°4 234 4°5 
481 8°9 42'7 8°2, 
278 oat 309 6° 
409 7°6 457 8°8 
46 0"9 52 axe) 
171 3572 116 rye 
5,413 100°0 5,175 1Co’O 
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APPENDIX C. 





Comparison of the Industrial Constitution of England with that 
[In Thousands. ] 





























1851. 1861. 
Number. Percentage. Number. - Percentage. 

Agriculture— 

England and Waleg...............00 1,760 20°9 1,700 18'0 

NOotlatls . ssccssaceeeir ener 299 aan 276 20°1 

Troland Bebe ket 1,460 48°4 1,173 42°9 
Fishing— 

England and Wales................0-. lke 0'2 ale 02 

Mootle) cas sAM case assvensesBbaaccaeed 20 1'5 23 ry 

Trelanrd Woisttasomcid kone bana es 11 O°4 8 0°3 
Mining— 

England and Wales.................... 335 4'0 4.25 4°5 

COC AIG were cte aves tee cndscs haan suber 52 4°0 62 Ak 

Treland ers. tare oes. ches eas 12 o°4 10 o'4 
Building— 

England and Walles...............0004. 461 es 549 5°8 

ESO LLM Bete sonstenecte-Crassesesducseepeseen 69 ie 82 5°9 

BG Lert eee se eee cae nef Si ower pes aaa ds 58 pie 66 2°4 
Manufacture— 

England and Waleg................00. 2,755 32°9 3,117 33°0 

BC OULD ire id srsCen atta lvaeans ae sashes 480 36°5 481 35°0 

pelariel bos naseete assent me awensoeoees 687 22°8 566 20°7 
Transport— 

England and Wales................... 345 4°1 436 4°6 

pcotland 1)..0.5. fires tescubtcs asec 47 3°6 56 4'1 

Trolandle nt neuter eects con: 43 14 49 1°8 
Dealing— 

England and Wales..........:...0000 547 6°5 674 a 

Scotland.» o3..:dse-yccden gs Meas nese 74 5°6 89 6°5 

freland f..+-.scnensonsnneeanemens oeees 109 3°6 114 4'1 
Industrial Service— 

England and Wales.................... 377 7a 2 378 4'0 

COLA « sacssnero.ate-rtvne re naneeeers 50 3°8 54: 3°9 

Areland fies. Resist ee oeeaseees 71 a4 204 a's 
ToTaL or INDUSTRY— 

England and Wale................++.. 6,597 78°4 7,296 ee 

SCouUanG MN, descaaseuegessase eee 1,091 82°9 1,123 81°47 


roland §..J5..duesesneete-s sonia 2,451 81°3 2,190 80°1 
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of Scotland, and that of Ireland, at each Decade, 1851 to 1881. 
‘ [In Thousands.] 









1871. 


Number. 





Percentage. 


14°2, 
17°3 
4°°7 


31°6 
34°7 
Eo'5 





Number. 


1,341 
234 
986 


30 
11 


562 
| 84 


796 
lil 
56 


3,599 
557 
379 


654 
85 
49 


924 
123 
111 


785 
102 
160 


8,691 
1,327 
1,760 


1881. 


Percentage. 





FIs 
14°2 
41'1 


30°7 
33°8 
16°0 


74°2 
80°5 
741 








In 
Number. 


13 
11 


227 
32 


335 
42 


844 
77 


309 
38 


377 
49 


408 
52 
89 


2,094 
236 


Percentage. 












Decrease 
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— 7°3 
Ol eae 
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ee 6°38 
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Comparison of the Industrial Constitution of England with that of 


{In Thousands.] 









































1851. 1861. 
Number. Percentage. Number. Percentag 

Public and Professional Service— 

England and Wales.................... 399 4°6 505 5°3 

Scotland “css 46 3°6 53 3°9 

POLAR se rite setrcten. Cases 65 7 AP 102 35, 
Domestic Service— 

England and Wales............... .... nF ie Be 1,384 146 

NOOUBDOSr ce tances fe 138 10'5 165 12°0 

Evel andl 7cf: pret he noack rkeeh Bates 283 9°4 365 r3c8 
Others— 

England and Wales...............004.. 812 ae 268 2'9 

COLIANG Leet ceactean tr ehete ats bees 41 373 33 oy 

pelantl tet sits fen lak eee 217 at 77 2°9 
Torat Non-InpustR1aLr— 

England and Wales................0... 1,832 21-6 2,157 22°8 

SCOMMNC Races. Letcmenetsoay esate 225 17°t 251 18°3 

A TOLADG Beer esse, ee nace 565 18°7 544 19°9 
Wott EmMpLtoyep ok SELF- 

SUPPORTING PoPULATION— 

England and Wales.............0.0... 8,429 100°0 9,453 100°0 

PCOLIAD IL. 8h) <2. ss tetact deter ee 1,316 100°0 1,374 100°0 

LEE 6 A AR ERD, OMAR aay 3,016 100°0 2,734 100°0 

Summary of 

Employed— 

England and Walles.............0..00.. 8,429 47° 9,453 47°1 

Neotland irc re mere jc te, 1,316 45°6 1,374 44°9 

Ireland (ce oman terete coke, 3,016 46°0 2,734 47°1 
Dependent— | 

England and Wales.................... 9,499 g3:0 10,613 52°9 

ootland (yc eager 1,572 54°4 1,688 551 

Treland ......05.....00 sacncadbpetteecorendns 3,536 540 3,065 52°9 
Total Population— 

England and Waleg...............0.... 17,928 100°0 20,066 100°O 

SCoOtlan 02.1: tacsha ener eee 2,888 100°0 3,062 100°0 

Treland rw cieeaso ee 6,552 100°0 5,799 100°0 
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1871. 


i 
, 
4 
{ Sumber. 





578 
56 
110 


1,684 
160 
389 


342 
57 
83 


2,604 
273 
582 


10,624 
1,492 
2,568 








Percentage. 


5°5 
3°8 
4°3 


15°8 
10°7 
15°2 


WwW Ww 
N CON 


24°5 
18°3 
2207 


100°0 
I00°O 
100°O 


whole Population. 


10,624 
1,492 
2,568 


12,088 
1,868 
2,845 


22,712 
3,360 
5,413 


31,485 


46°8 
44°4 
47°4 


MMNn 
Rm Ww 
NAN 


100°O 
100°0 
TOoo°O 




















Increase, 1851-81. 


(Increase in| 30 years) | (Decrease 














(Increase | or decrease 


1881. 
Number. Percentage. Areas 

660 5°6 261 
70 4 2 24, 
121 oe 56 
1,838 157 a7 
183 Fil 45 
42/7 18'0 144 
594, 4°5 212 
68 4°2 27 

67 2°9 a 
3,022 5°8 1,190 
321 19°5 96 
615 25°9 50 
11,713 100°0 3,284 
1,648 100°0 332 

2,375 100°0 re 
11,713 45'1 8,284 
1,648 44°1 332 

2,375 45°9 or 
14,261 54°9 4,762 
2,088 55°9 516 

2,800 54°1 ae 
25,974 100°0 8,046 
3,736 100°0 848 

5,175 100°0 a 
34,885 oe Git 


Decrease, 1851-81. 





Of 
Percentage. 
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mi iN \O 
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APPENDIX D. 


The Useless Classes. 
The following was the number of these classes in 1861, 187], 
and 1881, exclusive of vagrants, of whom no returns are ayail- 
able :— 





England and Wales. 


[In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 










































































1861. 1871. 1881. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number.| to whole | Number.| towhole | Number.| to whole 
Population. Population. Population. 
Paupers (in-door) ....| 124°1 0°62, 148°2 0°65 182°5 0°70 

5»  (out-door) ....| 718°6 3°58 829-0 3°65 575°5 2°22 
Insane (all classes) ....|. 39°6 0°20 56°7 0°25 rpm | 0°28 
Prisoners (in gaols)....). 26°1 O°13 28°7 O°13 27-9 aye Be 

Total «........3.. 908'4: 4°53 1062°6 4°68 859°0 3°31 
Scotland. 
1861. 1871. 1881. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number.| to whole | Number.| to whole | Number.-| _ to whole 
Population. Population. Population. 
Paupers (in-door) ....|] , , : 

i (out-door) .... i 117°1 3°82 123°6 3°68 99°3 2°66 
Insane (all classes) .... 8°6 0°28 11°4 0°34 14°4 0°39 
Prisoners (in gaols).... 2°1 0°07 2°6 0°08 a 0°07 

otal sites Dae Ba ah ee) 4°10 1164 Soa 
Ireland. 
1861. 1871. 1881. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number. | to whole | Number.| to whole | Number.| to whole 
Population. Population. Population. 
Paupers (in-door) ....) 50°6 0°87 49:0 o'91 56°0 1°08 

»,  (out-door) ....} 4°6 0°08 24°] 0°45 63°8 1°23 
Insane (all classes) ....) 14°1 0°24 16°5 0°30 17:4: 0°34 
Prisoners (in gaols).....|. 3°7 0°07 3°7 0°07 3°3 0°06 

Ota A:...ss0ck 73°0 1726 93°3 r74 140°5 Pe | 





























Note.—The totals of paupers are taken from the returns of the Poor Law 


authorities, and correspond, as nearly as practicable, with the dates of each 
census. The figures for England and Ireland give the number of paupers 
relieved during the first week of April in each decennial year, but those for 
Scotland give the number on the roll on the 14th May at each period. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Army and Navy. 


The following was the number of the British Army and Navy 
serving abroad at the date of the censuses :— 


. [In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 











1861. 1871. 1881. 
Le cae Se ieee ae 120°4 BS ere qage 
7 euinee Weuien en a ie 38 “3° 
163°6 aT I11°6 a | 119°4, 





Merchant Seamen. 


The number of merchant seamen attached to British vessels 
abroad at the date of the censuses was as under :— 


{In thousands and decimals of a thousand.] 
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APPENDIX F.—ZJncrease and Decrease of Population. : 












































Urban. 
Districts. Increasing Areas. id Decreasing Areas. Stationary.| Total. 
Popula- | Tn- Per | Popula- De- Per Popula- Popula- § 
tion. _— crease. | Cent. tion. crease. | Cent. tion. tion, ff 
t, Sus- | | | 
gain Sesre, Rent Soe || gry6 | ot ears | a7 | 2 | 
Hampshire and Wiltshire .... 327, | 54 | 20'0 43 2 & 44 37 407 
Somerset, Dorsetshire, De- : : 
vonshire, and Cornwall.. 379 By 95 oh : 77 ey 618 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckingham, and Hert- 214 28 | 15°] 14 1 6°7 14 242 
fordshire., (2. pitisicisvecsns 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- | he 
bridge, and Huntingdon china acetals WAI ag z ee a 377 
Bedford and Northampton... 142 33 | 30°3 4 = te 5 I51 
Gloucester, Worcester, ; F 
Hereford,and Shropshi ea 595 OGiiataes 31 4 S a $79 
Staffordshire, Warwick- . : 
shire, and Leicestershire fase eee | idle 85 6 og oF 15555 
Nottingham and Derby ......... 491; | pllomeess -— _ — 4 475 
Lincoln and Rutland ............ 142 39 | 37°9 — — — 30 192 
Lancashire and Cheshire ....| 3,109 | 668 | 27°4 | 347 10 2°8 15 35471 
Yorkshire .....i.....0.... Bee is cs 2,098 | 390] 22°8 26 1 3:7 36 2,160 
etinabelaed od Desstt yas'|/ 80 |. 2144 [et ae | too | soa ae 
fa and” “West- 122 21} 20°8 — — — 14 136 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, 5 Be 
and ie ae ee \ 419 | 108 | 34°7 | 106 if 6°2 11 536 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Rad- { : 
nor, and Brecknock........ 33 Sate 18 " 53 ei, 51 
Montgomery, Merioneth, 
Flint, Denbigh, Car- 108 Da ares 6 1 14°3 11 126 
narvon, and Anglesea... 


ee | ae eee i Sf 


15,847 | 2,925 | 22°6 } 857 45 50 | 549 17,253 


Urban areas consist of urban sanitary districts with over, 3,000 inhabitants (in 1881). 
Percentages are calculated on the population of 1871. 
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England and Wales, 1871-81. (In Thousands.) 
Rural. 
Total 
Increasing Areas. Decreasing Areas, |Stationary.| Total. Fopales Thstricis! 
tion in 
Popula-| In- Per | Popula-| De- Per Popula- Popula- | Thousands. 
tion. jcrease.) Cent. tion. |crease.| Cent. | tion. tion. 
: ; 19 J | London, Surrey, Kent,Sus- 
| 723, | 123 | 20°5 | 240 | 17 6°6 126 bitewd eines L| sex, Middlesex,and Essex 
18}; 15 | 146] 208] 14 6°3 93 419 826 | Hampshire and Wiltshire 
i i at Somerset, Dorsetshire, De- 
a a HY | Vicks peed 9 4 | St 95% B0% vonshire, and Cornwall 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
ma4.| 25} 12°6 | 254 | 21 a6 70 547 789 Buckingham, and Hert- 
fordshire 
: ‘ Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
2 . Hage | Wages BS e¢ Lo 659 at) bridge, and Huntingdon 
Mico | 10} rer] 126) 12 8° | 55 281 432 | Bedfordand Northampton 
‘ or Gloucester, | Worcester 
es | 640) 296.) 25 za a G32 19084, Hereford,and Shropshire 
' ; oat Staffordshire, Warwick- 
ae 7 | 2e° 135 a 75 | 559 2,114.4 shire, and Leicestershire 
Bazi.) 25}. 18°8 60 5 eG fL 362 .827 | Nottingham and Derby 
11 3 8 inca) | ae se- al ib| 42 50 oo 487 | Lincoln and Rutland 
Be 71 | 19°5 68 | 14] 17°17 99 602 4,073 | Lancashire and Cheshire 
moa) 78) 24°7 | 182 | 16 81 159 735 2,895 | Yorkshire 
/ B55 94| 2977 61 @inxice 35 S08 1,312 ae ae and Dur- 
am 
: Cumberland and West- 
} 106) 16] 17°8 50 ik tare | 23 179 315 { RN 
| *| i .f| Monmouth, Glamorgan 
| Bx6 44 | 25°6 79 7 g 3 35 33° 866 and Carmarthenshire ; 
: : : a Pembroke, Cardigan, Rad- 
i E? a 143 ve LB) up he 2p nor, and Brecknock 
| Montgomery, Merioneth, 
83 | 22°3 45 ahh Pes 85 342 467 Flint, Denbigh, Car- 
| narvon, and Anglesea 
45139 672 | 19'2 |3,261 | 290| 82] 1,821 | 8,721 | 25,974 | (in 1881) 





‘3 Note.—The figures of urban net increase given in this table are overstated by 204,000, and those of rural net increase 
are similarly understated. This is mainly owing to changes of boundary which have taken place between 1871 and 1881, 


and which have thrown into the urban districts of 1881 a large population which was previously counted as rural. 
Impossible to correct this error, because the census affords no clue to the particular districts in which the alterations of 






undary have occurred. 
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APPENDIX G. 


Influx and Exodus of Population. England 




















Urban. 
Districts. Increasing Areas. Stationary. | Decreasing. Total. 
Influx. Exodus. | Exodus. Exodus. Influx. Exodus. 
London, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Mid- 

Bi CLLGBOX, BOG LSSOX shock. ,icereisd disc acvoess 266 i 13 r aa “# 
Hampshire and Wiltshire .................... 15 — 5 8 2 _ 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devon- ae g 20 be re 6 

shire, and Cornwall .4.44....1.00.0-<c08s3 i “4 ea 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 9 fi 

hamshire, and Hertfordshire ........ . 4 3 we 9 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and be) 5 6 ie 

TEL ARYAN OR oh epee. Fle oc nme. a 15 
Bedford and Northampton.................... 16 — — — 16 — 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Like 6 36 

Bd SHYOPS MIPS test. idee ts te asceoscns mS 7 tl “ 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 

MICIGOSUOTSINTO <c..8.cses.rroes-transoeesssa-s o ee: Y A a oe 
Nottingham and Derby ..............000 57 — = — 5 — 
TIMOOMT BOG FOUGIATIG  -fonte. sc Pancodoecesocveace 22 — 4 — 18 a 
Lancashire and Cheshire ..............0000.. 279 ~- 2 60 217 — 
PV ORKSIUTO ister iitnvciseoocesssstencsnprarenneosne casa 123 — 5 5 113 — 
Northumberland and Durham ............ 38 — — 5 33 me 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ........ 5 -— 2 — 3 — 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Car- 

marbnen ages sey oe eal Bf i | . 23 32 EA 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Radnor, and 

(DLECKNOCK wheats ater bu eerie te. in : aes Z fz 6 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Flint, Den- \ 5 ap 9 9 

bigh, Carnarvon, and Anglesea .... : * 

946 41 T7 169 775 116 
Cline and? cs aS. 
9O5 ‘ae 659 
Emigration ........ 164 
| 






Note.—This table is subject to correction for those transferred 





ee 
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APPENDIX G. 


and Wales, 1871 to 1881. (In Thousands.) 


Neen SSS SS SS SS SS SS SSS S'S 


Rural. 





Increasing Areas. Stationary. | Decreasing. Total. Districts. 





Influx. | Exodus. | Exodus. Exodus. Influx. Exodus. 
| 


——— J | | | EE 





| London, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Mid- 
2 Sim | aa 5t a) 43 dlesex, and Hssex 
— I 13 45 — 59 Hampshire and Wiltshire 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devon- 
| As ee ke, 13 176 — 199 





shire, and Cornwall 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 








1 5 ae 5 rt 73 hamshire, and Hertfordshire 
mr 91 6 hes ay Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
£ 7 Huntingdon 
— | a 8 30 a 41 Bedford and Northampton 
he 13 e My 86 Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
and Shropshire 
16 6 Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
{ — 3 I beg 2) 1; . t ue 
eicestershire 
6 5 — 10 14 — 18 Nottingham and Derby 
— | 7 7 34 a8 48 Lincoln and Rutland 
15 — 14 aie sete ee Lancashire and Cheshire 
28 — 23 43 — 38 Yorkshire 
43 — 5 16 22 a Northumberland and Durham 
2 — 3 14 a 15 Cumberland and Westmoreland 
7 ai 5 ? ie Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Car- 
9 7 marthen 
9 ee g Pembroke, Cardigan, Radnor, and 
oe a 37 3 Brecknock 
Montgomery, Merioneth, Flint, Deu- 
Mv 7“ A e: ie ay bigh, Gh nantbens and Anglesea 
169 187 I 22 8 
SE Ha Ee 
135 why 
a 
823 











from rural to urban by changes of boundary (see Note, Appendix F). 


: 


1 
4 
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Discussion on Mr. Bootn’s Parr. 


a 


Mr. A. R. Wattace said Mr. Booth had raised two chief objections: 
to his (Mr. Wallace’s) statements and conclusions, the first being 
that his idea with reference to the depopulation of the rural 
districts was rendered fallacious, because many urban sanitary 
districts had decreased in population in the ten years, and he had 
taken all such decreasing areas to be rural. The explanation was 
very simple. There were in England somewhere about two hundred 
parliamentary boroughs, and roughly speaking nine-tenths of these 
coincided with urban sanitary districts. Those boroughs, many of 
them very ancient, and urban sanitary districts which appeared to 
have decreased in population, simply appeared to have done so for 
this reason, that long before ten years ago they were built over to 
their fullest extent, and since then all the increase had been outside. 
In a great many cases as a town or borough went on increasing, the: 
natural result was that cottages and poor dwellings were pulled 
down, and large shops and warehouses built in their places; that: 
at once caused a decrease of the population, but the whole of that 
population went to the suburbs. Such places were to be counted 
in England by the score, perhaps by the hundred. The increase 
that had taken place had spread over the surrounding country, and 
made the adjoining rural districts appear to have increased. when 
they had really decreased ; and for this reason he maintained that 
his (Mr. Wallace’s) figures were considerably under the mark. 
The second objection was that he had made a mistake in estimating 
a more rapid increase of the rural population over the urban, 
“because he assumed that the birth-rate in the rural district, 
especially among the class who had migrated, viz., the labouring 
class, was greater than the birth-rate in towns. There was very 
distinct proof that the birth-rate given in the reports of the 
Registrar for Births, Deaths, and Marriages could not be taken as 
showing the real birth-rate of those rural districts. It was acknow- 
ledged as an undoubted statistical principle that this very migration, 
which had been going on for many decades, completely altered and 
rendered untrue the apparent birth-rate, the reason being that the 
migration from the rural districts to the towns was mainly a 
migration of young adults, necessarily reducing the birth-rate in 
the rural districts below the natural rate, because those who were 
just going to produce children went into the towns to produce 
them. An admitted fact like that showed that a statistical or 
official birth-rate was no true measure of the real birth-rate. The 
only way to get at it would be to go into a district and find out a 
number of genuine rural families—those who had lived in the 
country their whole lives—take their birth-rate, and compare it 
with that of another equal number of families who had lived all 
their lives in towns. They would then have a strict comparison 
of the genuine birth-rate of the country as compared with that of 


———— 
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the towns, and it was to that that he had alluded. For similar 
reasons the official death-rate of rural areas was too high, first, 
because when a large proportion of the young and vigorous had 
migrated, the old and the very young who remained tended to 
raise the average rate of mortality ; and, secondly, because in many 
cases those who had gone away in health returned when sick to 
their native villages, and again helped to increase the mortality. 
These two causes of error would have to be allowed for in 
estimating what the population would have been had no migra- 
tion taken place from the rural districts, which was what he 
(Mr. Wallace) had attempted to do, and he maintained that he 
had by no means exaggerated it. 


Dr. W. Octe referring to Mr. Booth’s suggested improvements 
in census returns, said the tables of occupations and the report 
were published within a week or two of each other, and the only 
reason why they were two separate volumes was to enable the 
public to buy one or other of them as they pleased. LHven, there- 
fore, if it were true that the explanation of the tables was to be 
found in the general report, there would still be no practical 
grievance; butas a matter of fact he entirely denied the statement 
that these tables of occupations did not carry on their face an 
entire and sufficient explanation of their contents. The general 
report contained not an explanation of the tables, but the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them, and comparisons between them 
and corresponding tables in the previous censuses. The foot notes 
to the tables of occupations were drawn up with very considerable 
care, and appeared to contain everything that was necessary for 
their full comprehension. Mr. Booth suggested a different classi- 
fication of occupations from that which had been adopted—those 
who produced raw material, those who made finished articles, and 
those who distributed them. It would, however, be impossible to 
preserve that distinction. How, for instance, could they distinguish 
those who made hats from those who sold them, seeing that both 
the makers and the sellers simply returned themselves as hatters— 
or how could they distinguish the man who made shoes from the 
man who sold them? ‘The fact was the terms in which people 
returned themselves to the census did not enable them to be 
distinguished in the way Mr. Booth suggested. The goodness of a 
classification depended entirely upon the purpose for which they 
were going to use it; for instance, a classification of occupations 
which was good for a political economist would be very different 
to that which would approve itself to a sanitary administrator. 
The object aimed at in the classifications adopted in the 1881 
census was simply to facilitate comparison with previous censuses, 
but inasmuch as the census authorities were fully alive to the fact 
that other people would wish to arrange the occupations in other 
and various ways, these were also given alphabetically, so that any 
one could classify and arrange them in the way that suited his 
special purpose. It was suggested, as it had been suggested many 
times before, that the employers should be distinguished from the 
employed, and no doubt such a distinction would be valuable. He 
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could assure Mr. Booth that nobody was more anxious than those 
concerned in the census that, were it possible, such a distinction 
should be made, and special directions were given on the schedule 
that every worker should state whether he was master or man; but 
it was all in vain; workmen would not do anything of the kind. 
He believed that out of the 26 millions of people in England and 
Wales, there were not 1,000 who had returned themselves as 
journeymen anything. A man called himself a baker, whether he 
were a journeyman baker or master baker, and so with other 
trades; it was impossible to distinguish them. Mr. Booth also 
suggested that certain special subjects should be taken up from 
time to time, and the one that he mentioned was a very good 
example of the kind of thing which statisticians were too anxious 
to demand from the census. Mr. Booth wished that the census 
should be used in order to find out the Jaws and conditions under 
which a child born was of one or the other sex. Hveryone who 
had a hobby, or question he was unable to solve, thought he could 
make use of the machinery of the census in order to get the data 
he wanted, and as Mr. Booth himself said, “ every one present would 
have some subject to suggest for such inquiry.” Hven the one 
inquiry that Mr. Booth had suggested would involve the addition 
of seven or eight different questions to the schedule. He strongly 
deprecated using the machinery of a census for purposes entirely 
outside of it. It was already a most complicated task, and one 
excessively difficult to bring to a successful issue, and every 
additional complexity added to that would, though it gave the 
appearance of covering more ground, diminish the accuracy of the 
figures. It was one thing to ask questions, another to get satis- 
factory answers ; and he was strongly of opinion that if they asked 
questions such as had often been suggested—questions for instance, 
as to a person’s religious opinions, or as to his wages, or the hke— 
they would get a mass of answers, the tabulation of which would 
not merely be a waste of public money, but, what was much worse, 
would serve for the propagation of that most pernicious of. 
pernicious things, false statistical statements, put out officially, and 
therefore accepted as authoritative. He could give a good illustra- 
tion of the uselessness of asking inquisitorial questions. In the 
present schedule householders were called on to say what persons 
in their families were idiots; and the answers to this question were 
tabulated with much care, and of course at considerable cost. But 
he had afterwards obtained the exact addresses of a number of 
indisputable idiots who had been admitted soon after the census 
into asylums; and, on looking back to the enumeration books, he 
found that in exactly half the cases no mention had been made of 
the mental deficiency of these idiots. Thus the figures put out in 
the census volumes under this heading were utterly untrustworthy, 
and, as he said before, the cost of preparing them was worse than 
wasted. 


Dr. G. B. Lonastarr said that if a supplementary table could 
be given, not necessarily for the separate districts, but certainly 
for the whole country, showing even approximately the number of 
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persons dependent upon each industry, the return would be of 
very great value for the purposes of political economists, philan- 
thropists, and others interested in social questions. <A table might 
comparatively easily be prepared with a foot note such as Dr. Ogle 
had told them of, stating that the table was not and could not 
be accurate. He supported Mr. Booth’s suggestion that people 
absolutely in prison, lunatics, and such like, might very well be 
entered altogether separately from their occupation. It might 
be interesting to analyse the occupations of criminals, but they 
should not be included under both descriptions. If they were 
entered as working at their trade, that was an error. Then, as to 
the number of people employed in agriculture, there were many 
people so employed who at first sight might not be considered to 
be so; for instance, makers of agricultural implements, those who 
worked in the production of artificial manure, and to a large 
extent makers of oil cake, all of whom were practically employed 
in agriculture, that was to say their occupation was subservient to 
the cultivation of the soil. There was one point in the paper by 
which people might be deceived, namely, the confusion between 
absolute and relative quantities. It was a mistake that people 
were very liable to fall into. Mr. Booth spoke of the increase of 
population being greatest in small towns, and least in the great 
towns. With regard to the percentage increase, that was no 
doubt true, but at the same time the absolute increase of the 
largest towns was greater than the absolute increase collectively 
of the smallest towns. In this and one or two other cases it 
would be well if, alongside of his percentages, Mr. Booth had 
given the absolute numbers. When they came to the rural and 
urban districts there were fallacies on either hand, and it was very 
desirable that in treating these questions they should not try to 
go so absolutely into the distinction between town and country as 
Mr. Booth would endeavour to do. In the urban districts of large 
towns there would be found a very large number of truly rural 
people. The towns were surrounded by farms, which farms were 
apt to contain a somewhat larger proportion of labourers, and these 
farms were within the urban district, and hence an absolutely 
rural population was reckoned as urban. In the small towns the 
absolute number of the rural population included within the area 
might not be greater, but the relative proportion would be very 
much larger in an urban district of 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants 
than in one of 40,000 or 50,000., If, therefore, they wished really 
to distinguish between rural and town population, they would 
probably do better by not going too low in their definition of a 
town. Ina town of 40,000 inhabitants, g5 per cent. of the people 
were really urban; but in a town of 3,000 inhabitants, farmers and 
labourers would be found living in the town itself, and therefore 
there might be only 60 per cent. of the population truly urban. 
Such small towns were hardly distinguishable in their character 
from agricultural villages. Their condition of life with regard to 
sanitation, occupation, wages, and all those evils with which social 
reformers were concerned, was very much more that of rural 
people than of urban; and that was another reason why they 
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should not make too fine a distinction. In speaking of the “true 
-birth-rate,” a great deal depended upon what was meant by 
“true.” It was possible to obtain what he thought Mr. Wallace 
meant by the true birth-rate from the existing returns, viz., by 
taking a county or large area in which there were very few towns, 
and the vast majority of the population was rural, it was possible 
to find out from the census what was the number of people of 
child-bearing age and the proportion of children born to those 
people. The same might be done as to the towns. In reply to 
Mr. Wallace he stated that the migration from country to town was 
greater in France than in England, and he was informed that it 
was the same in Germany and the New England States of America. 
In those places it was obvious that the proportion of land to 
population, the land laws, and whole system of land tenure were 
entirely different to Hngland, and therefore whatever the causes 
which attracted people from the country into the towns, the attrac- 
tive (or repellent) forces had nothing whatever to do with the 
land system or the land laws in any of those countries. 


Mr. N. A. Humpureys said that Mr. Wallace’s contention that 
to the rural birth-rates ought to be added the birth-rate of 
emigrants from rural districts into towns, would lead to consider- 
able difficulty, as it would be impossible to estimate how many of 
such births ought really to be considered the offspring of residents 
in rural districts. Dr. Longstaff’s suggestion that birth-rates 
should be calculated on the numbers of married women of child- 
bearing ages was a good one, and it was one which had already 
been carried out:to some extent in the registrar-general’s reports. 
In a recent report were published a set of birth-rates for all the 
counties in England, some of which are distinctly rural, and it was 
found the real birth-rate in the distinctly rural counties was, 
generally speaking, as high as that in the towns. He concurred to 
a great extent with Mr. Booth in wishing that it was possible to 
ascertain the number of dependents. He had, however, not been 
sufficiently explicit to define what he meant by dependents, but if 
he included not only the wives but the children and the old people, 
who either were dependent upon the bread winners or had been 
dependent upon those occupations, he feared the practical deter- 
mination of the number of dependents would be found very 
difficult. At the same time he freely acknowledged the importance 
of this matter for the purpose of social, as opposed to occupational 
mortality statistics. As an example of how this information might 
be turned to account, he referred to an experiment made by the 
registrar-general of Ireland, who in his weekly and quarterly 
returns had attempted to give social mortality statistics based 
upon census returns dealt with somewhat in the way suggested by 
Mr. Booth. He divided the total population of the city of Dublin, 
only a little over 300,000 persons, into four social classes, including 
not only persons engaged in occupations embraced by each class, 
but the dependents upon each occupation. As an instance of the 
immense value both from a public health and from a social point 
of view of information of this kind, the Irish figures showed that 
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the numbers of dependents varied in a very remarkable way, and 
prove that Mr. Booth’s attempt to distribute ratably the dependents 
in simply arithmetical proportion over the whole of the occupations 
would lead to very fallacious results. The children under 5 in the 
professional class were only 75 to the 1,000 of the whole popu- 
lation. This class marries later, and asa rule has not such large 
families as other classes. In the middle class they were 109 to the 
1,000; in the artisan class 121; and in the general service class 
105. Coming to the dependents at the other end of the scale, 
60 years and ‘upwards, it appears that the professional class were 
158 in the 1,000, in the middle class only 48, the artisan 63, and 
general service 74. The death-rate among children of the pro- 
fessional classes under 5 years of age was only 22 per 1,000 living, 
in the middle class 59, the artisan class 71, and in the general 
service, including the working classes, 110. These figures had not, 
' however, been shown by the registrar-general, who had only 
supplied the facts from which they were derived. Having been 
engaged in the service of more than one census, he was sure that 
no one who was intimately acquainted with this elaborate operation, 
could possibly doubt that it was desirable to simplify as far as 
possible the objects of inquiry, in order to secure greater accuracy 
of the figures treating on those subjects. One of the points to be 
arrived at, and to which that Society should lend its weight, was 
that the occupational statistics should be improved, and that could 
only be done by additional expenditure of money in order to 
increase very largely the number of enumerators. If that were 
done, there would be a chance of the securing greater accuracy 
with regard to the particulars now given, which would add very 
materially to the value of the census figures, and of statistics based 
upon them. 


Mr. A. R. Wautace wished to state in reply to Dr. Longstaff 
that in fundamentals the land systems of France, Germany, and 
America were the same as those of England, and the reason why 
the same result had been produced in the three cases was simply 
this, that neither in France, in Germany, nor in the eastern States 
of America was there any provision whatever under the land 
system for the extension of the population upon the land; 
consequently as the population increased the surplus could not 
support itself on the land, and must necessarily go to the towns. 
The causes were identically the same in each country, and the 
result was therefore the same. 


Mr. J. S. Juans said that in almost every Huropean census 
except our own the employés were distinguished from the 
employed, and dependents from those engaged in actual work. 
He did not therefore see why, if it was possible in such countries 
as France, Germany, and Belgium to separate these classes, it 
should not be equally possible in this country. As an instance of 
the remarkable economy of labour that had resulted from improved 
processes and machinery, he ought to mention that he had occasion 
sometime ago to inquire into the subject of the number of employés 
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engaged in the shipping trade, and he found that if the same rela- 
tion of employés to results prevailed now as prevailed fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the number of men engaged in the shipping 
industry, as a whole, would be nearly 70,000 more than it was at 
the present time. The author had mentioned the fact that railway 
labour, according to the census returns, had increased from 25,000 
to 139,000. He believed a return was recently presented to 
Parliament which showed. that the total number of railway 
employés in the country at the end of 1883 was close upon 
300,000. It was impossible that an increase from 139,000 to nearly 
300,000 should have occurred in the four years between 1880 and 
1884, so that surely the census or the author must be held to be 
responsible for some mistake with regard to that particular item. 


Dr. Wm. OcgtE in answer, to the statement that in foreign 
countries they were able to separate masters from men, and there- 
fore there was no reason why it should not be done in England, said 
in all probability the explanation was that in this country the 
householder’s schedule was filled up by the man himself, whereas in 
foreign countries it was filled up by officials. The great mass of 
people who filled up their own schedules in England were unedu- 
cated and suspicious of every question put to them, and as a 
matter of fact they did not state whether they were journey- 
men or not. In foreign countries where they were filled up 
by various officials, all these answers could be got with much 
greater precision than they could in a country governed like 
England. 


The Presipent said the discussion that had taken place had 
been addressed to particular points in Mr. Booth’s paper, and he 
certainly did not undervalue the importance of the objections 
raised. He should be very. glad to hear from Dr. Ogle or 
Mr. Humphreys whether the author’s general comparison of the 
occupations of the people in each of the three kingdoms at. the 
different censuses since 1851, divided as they were into large 
classes, held good and could be relied upon. He looked upon that 
as one of the most valuable features of Mr. Booth’s paper, but he 
should be sorry to rely upon it if the figures were not really com- 
parable. The censuses for the United Kingdom from 1851 to 1881 
showed on comparison that the proportion of persous engaged in 
agriculture in England had fallen off in those forty years 45 per 
cent., in Scotland 37 per cent., and in Ireland 15 per cent. Those 
engaged in manufacture had fallen off in England 6 per cent., in 
Scotland 9 per cent., and in Ireland 30 per cent. He would suggest 
that the author should add an appendix to his paper showing in a 
table the comparison of the proportion of the population in each of 
the three kingdoms from 1851 to 1881, how it had been increasing 
or decreasing. He was sure they could not sufficiently thank 
Mr. Booth for the immense industry he had displayed in collecting 
this information, and whatever objection there might be to the 
results as derived from the figures available, they set an example 
of what they ought to be able to do, and hoped in future years 
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to be able to do, namely, to compare one census with another, 
and derive therefrom certain and positive information as to the 
progress of the population. 


Mr. Cures Booru, replying to Dr. Ogle, explained that owing 
to some misunderstanding, possibly on the part of his bookseller, he 
did not get the report, until long after the census was published, 
and then after working for months on the census, by a mere accident 
he discovered the fact that there was such a report; the result was 
that he had to go through a large part of the work over again. 
He thought it would be well if the whole thing could be pub- 
lished simultaneously, even if the other volumes had to be delayed 
until the report was ready. Dr. Ogle said the tables explained 
themselves. He could only assure him that they did not explain 
themselves to himself and his secretary. He had studied them 
very completely, and thought he could point out cases in which 
there was no remark to guide inquirers, and with regard to which 
information was found afterwards given in the report. At any 
rate, he had been misled, and so had other competent authorities, 
such for instance as the ‘‘ Hconomist’”’ newspaper. In answer to 
Mr. Humphreys, by dependents he meant simply the unemployed 
wives and children of the workers. He also wished to point out 
that the classification adopted by the census authorities and by 
himself was not in any sense a social one. All grades of society 
were represented in each class of occupations, and therefore the 
remarks of -Mr. Humphreys in regard to the variation in the 
number of dependents in different ranks of society did not affect 
his calculations. The main difference between his figures and those 
of Mr. Wallace undoubtedly lay in their respective definitions of 
“rural districts.” He (Mr. Booth) had accepted the theory of 
the Registrar-General in drawing the line at urban sanitary 
districts of 3,000 inhabitants. It was a rough rule. Under it 
many urban inhabitants would, as Dr. Longstaff pointed out, be 
living under rural conditions, and even with rural occupations ; 
and on the other hand, many so-called rural inhabitants would be 
living under urban conditions, as Mr. Wallace contended. He knew 
of no way of making a numerical division by locality which should 
take all such points into account. The rule must be a rough one 
in any case, and he saw no reason to doubt the practical justice of 
the Registrar-General’s assumption. If, however, it was not the 
conditions of life, but the character of employment, that was in 
question (and this seemed to be, at bottom, the point with 
Mr. Wallace), he thought the occupation returns should be their 
guide. From these we knew that the number of agricultural 
labourers and small farmers had decreased, but we did not know 
what all the rest of the rural population (however defined) were 
doing, and this he thought the tables ought to be arranged to 
show. As to the other point in dispute, it must be admitted that 
if the exodus from the rural districts had been mostly of those 
who were at the age of greatest reproduction, it would affect both 
birth-rate and death-rate; fewer per 1,000 would be born, and 
more per 1,000 would die than would have been the case with a 
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population of normal ages, and the result would be to make the 
natural increase that has been, less than the increase that would 
have been if no such movement had taken place. But this con- 
sideration would not involve any error in his calculations. The 
unborn children of a moving population could hardly be counted 
as units in an exodus (as Mr. Wallace had done in his book); the 
most that could be said was that if their parents had not left the 
country districts, the country population would have included the 
children as well as the parents. 


The PRESIDENT in proposing that the thanks of the Society be 
given to Mr. Booth, expressed the hope that the paper would not 
be a fruitless one, but would be found to contain permanently 
valuable information, and might possibly suggest useful compari- 
sons for the future. | 
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I.— Emigration and Immigration in the Year 1885. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade on the “Statistical Tables relating to 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1885 :”— 


“In presenting the usual tables relating to emigration and 
immigration for the year 1885, I have to call attention to the 
farther decline of emigration, and of the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants which has taken place during the year. In 1884, it 
will be recollected, there was a decline as compared with 1883, a 
very large decline among persons of British and Irish origin only; 
and now there is a farther decline, which is not so marked in itself 
as the decline in the previous year, but which contributes to make 
the total decline in the emigration since the maximum years of 
1882 and 1883 very considerable. The principal figures can be 
very shortly stated, with the help of the usual summary tables 
included in this report. 

“Dealing first with the figures as to emigration alone, the 
main facts are as follows :— 


(a.) Emigration in 1885 and 1884. 

















Emi t 
Oh cee oe aMavand tet 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
ah aes Maw 
Number of emigrants in 1885 ............ 264,385 207,644 
* kid fo AS 303,901 242,179 
Decrease in 1885. ...........000. 39,516 34,535 





“The falling off in total emigration is thus from 303,901 to 
264,385; and the falling off from the maximum in 1882 is from 
413,288, or very nearly two-fifths. As regards the emigration of 
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persons of British and Irish origin only, the falling off in 1885 as 
compared with 1884 is from 242,179 to 207,644, the falling off 
from the maximum in 1883 being from 320,118, or rather more 
than one-third. The figures are considerably higher than those 
which have often been touched in years of low emigration, par- 
ticularly in the years 1875-79; and the proportion of emigration to 
population is also a high one, being 0°57 per cent., whereas in the 
period 1875-79 the percentage for the three years 1876-78 ranged 
from 0°28 to 0°33 only. The proportion of emigration to popula- 
tion can be more appropriately discussed, however, when the net 
emigration, the excess of emigrants over immigrants, is considered. 
As has been frequently pointed out in these reports, there is a 
return as well as an outward current of population; and although 
the outward current for various reasons may be studied by itself, 
there are some questions on which it is necessary to look at the 
balance between the two. The tables moreover deal with the 
whole passenger movement between the United Kingdom and 
places out of Hurope, and there are necessarily included many 
persons who are neither emigrants nor immigrants in the proper 
sense of the word, but who travel from one country to another for 
business or pleasure without any purpose of permanent settlement. 
This passenger movement, as will afterwards be noticed, seems to 
be increasing rapidly, and renders it more necessary than ever to 
look at the balance of the movement, and not merely at the 
so-called emigration. 

‘“* Dealing with the immigration, so-called, only, we have the 
following figures :— 


(b.) Decrease of Immigration. 





Total, Immigrants 
; : f of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1885 ........ 113,549 85,468 
- LGNee cteaee 123,466 91,356 
Decrease in 1885. oo... 95917 5,888 





“Thus the immigrants returning in 1885 numbered 113,549, a 
decrease of 9,917 compared with 1884, and the immigrants of 
British and Irish origin only numbered 85,468, a decrease of 
5,888. The peculiarity here is that whereas in 1884 there was 
an increase of immigration, which reached its maximum in that 
year, there is now a decline. This decline was fully anticipated 
in last year’s report, there being a certain regularity in the rise 
and fall of emigration and immigration which suggested the 
anticipation. According to former experience it was stated all 
the figures for 1885 ought to be smaller than they were in 1884. 
It is too soon yet to affirm a general and unfailing law in the 
matter, but the regularity of the movement which has now been 
additionally confirmed by the experience of 1885 is in every way 
remarkable. 
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“The rule, as stated in last year’s report, is to the effect that 
an increase of immigration accompanies generally an increase of 
emigration, and reaches its maximum in those years when the 
emigration begins to fall off from the maximum it has itself 
reached, and then in the succeeding years emigration and immi- 
gration both decline, the minimum, however, in the case of 
emigration preceding the minimum in the case of immigration, 
which as a rule occurs in the first year after the emigration, having 
declined, begins again to increase. Hmigration had declined in 
1884, and as that was the year of maximum immigration, the 
rule required that emigration and immigration should both fall off 
in 1885. This is what has happened. It now remains to be seen 
whether the increase of emigration will again precede the increase 
of immigration. According to former experience we should first 
look for a decline or a stationary condition as regards both emigra- 
tion and immigration for a year or two, with a low excess of 
emigrants over immigrants. 

“Coming to the excess of emigrants over immigrants, I have 
to state the following figures :— 


(c.) Excess of Emigrants. 





F jo" hs E ig "a ti n 
Jokela lade and famtersion of 
and Persons 
Tiniieratian of British and Irish 
3 5 Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1885............ 264,385 207,644 
i immigrants 780............ 113,549 85,468 
Excess of emigrants in 1885... 150,836 122,176 
‘Corresponding excess in 1884. ............ 180,435 150,823 
if Baume tote 296,654 246,314 
ty POON sttiatld 330,484 224,655 
ve SIVNe. AR: 315,409 190,295 
2 SO ek: 263,978 180,535 
x Crk) Berean ec 163,190 126,338 
bs ieee ene 69,712 57,958 
“i Au ome, oe Oak a3 31,305 
3 (ROOD 44,665 38,065 





“‘ According to this, the excess of emigrants in the total emigra- 
tion and immigration, that is, including foreigners, has fallen in 
1885, as compared with 1884, from 180,435 to 150,836; and this 
last figure is rather less than one-half the maximum in 1882, from 
which there has been a steady decline, viz., 330,484. The excess 
in the emigration and immigration proper, that is, of persons of 
British and Irish origin only, has at the same time fallen in 1885, 
as compared with 1884, from 150,823 to 122,176, this last figure 
being also rather less than one-half of the maximum in 1883, from 
which there has been a steady decline, viz., 246,314. It will be 
observed that the maximum, as regards excess of emigrants over 
immigrants generally, was in 1882, whereas, as regards emigrants 
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and immigrants of British and Irish origin only, the maximum was 
in 1883. This point was fully dealt with in former reports, and is 
only noted again to prevent the assumption which might be made 
that emigration from the United Kingdom and emigration from, 
foreign countries, at any rate as carried on through the United 
Kingdom, increase and diminish at precisely the same times. 
Generally they increase and diminish together, but at the time 
of the last maximum there was an apparent variation. There was 
not an exact coincidence in the years of maximum excess. 

‘* In last year’s report it was pointed out that the years of low 
emigration, and of a low excess of emigrants over immigrants, 
coincided, as a rule, with years of dull trade in the United States, 
which absorbs most of the emigrants. The low emigration of last 
year is a farther confirmation of the dependence of the emigration 
movement on the prosperity or dulness of trade in the countries 
which receive the emigrants. Hence it follows that, as dulness in 
trade is usually general in many countries at the same time, 
emigration falls off in the United Kingdom and in other old 
countries not when trade is prosperous, but when it is dull. It is 
itself determined generally by the superiority of new countries. 
as compared with old, as a field for rude labour, but it goes on 
in prosperous times and not in times of depression. If there is 
a revival of emigration soon, this revival, according to all past. 
experience, will be a sure indication of returning prosperity in the 
United States and other new countries.* 

“The proportion of the emigrants to population, which has. 
already been referred to in connection with the figures of gross 
emigration only, comes out in 1885, using the figures of net 
emigration only, that is, the excess of emigrants over immigrants, 


* In former reports attention has been drawn to the question of change of 
route in emigration itself, which may affect some of the figures. In fact, of late: 
years a certain portion of the emigration from the United Kingdom has gone to 
the United States by way of the continental ports, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and 
Amsterdam. It would appear, however, that the number of emigrants proceeding 
by way of continental ports is small, and does not tend to increase. The follow- 
ing is an account of the emigration by this route in 1885, the figures being inserted. 
here for future reference, and in continuation of those of last year :— 





Adults. Children 
ee serials Total. 
Nationality. Married. Single. . and Infants. 








Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. — Males. | Females. } Males. | Females. 











English. ait%s.. 260 230 850 | 121 101 3A ZI ase 





RCOLCH nasa’ atts 15 15 27 28 7 8 49 5a 
| nt (1 pangsiriehan, eats 34 18 5A 29 18 18 106 65 








Total British..| 309 263 931 178 126 157 |1,366 598 
Foreigners ........ 110 86 250 43 27 52 387 | . 211 











Grand total...) 419 349 |1,181 | 251.°) 158 209 41,753 | 809 
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as 0°34 per cent. This is a low percentage, being only about half 
the rate in 1882 and 1883, though it is still considerably higher 
than in the years 1876-78, when the percentage ranged between 
o’og and o't7 only. It remains to be seen whether these low 
percentages will again be touched before there is a fresh increase 
in the volume of emigration. The dependence above noticed of 
the fluctuations of emigration on the condition of the countries to 
which the emigrants go, has always to be kept in mind in such 
anticipations. 

“ In former reports a good deal of attention has been given to 
the question of the destination of emigrants, and to the proportion 
of Irish in the total emigration of persons of British and Irish 
origin only. In the present year there is nothing new to note, and 
the tables on these heads, which were formerly embodied in the 
report, have been included, with additions, among the general 
tables. It still remains true that the United States, one year with 
another, absorbs about 66 per cent. of the emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, and that the proportion of Irish emigration to 
the total, which, in some years when Irish emigration was large, 
exceeded 60 per cent., has again become about 30 per cent. only. 
On this last point, however, it should be understood that the Irish 
figures, in proportion to the population of Ireland itself, remain 
very large. Ireland has less than a seventh of the population of 
the United Kingdom, but the Irish emigration is nearly a third of 
the total, and the lowest proportion it has reached was about a 
fourth, in the years 1876-79. 

“‘ Reference has already been made to the fact that, one year 
with another, the passenger movement generally between the 
United Kingdom and places out of Europe, apart from what is 
properly called emigration and immigration, is on the increase. 
This is shown by the following small table, continued from former 
reports, showing the numbers of cabin and steerage passengers 
respectively :— 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1885 























inclusive. 
Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
LS TO Me. . cea 41,900 96,322 138,222 
<r aie S947 82,824 119,971 
pe Le a, ee 43,168 104,495 147,663 
Epes gece 43,928 173,235 217,163 
230) peepee eee 50,734 281,560 332,294 
"Sse. 8.2.03 s. 64,270 338,244 392,514 
"BDibe., chen aqones 56,739 356,549 413,288 
ToS ee 55,840 ri 8 Oy (Oa 397,157 
5 ae NE, 575403 246,498 303,901 
Fol) genet lie er 51,428 212,957 264,385 





“Thus the average number of cabin passengers leaving the 
United Kingdom annually for places out of Europe in the five 
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years 1876-80 was 43,375, but since 1880 the numbers have 
exceeded 50,000; the numbers last year, though they exhibit a 
considerable falling off from the maximum of 57,403 in 1884, being 
still no fewer than 51,428. ; 

‘‘In former reports attention was drawn at some length to 
certain differences in the character of Hnglish as. distinguished 
from Irish emigration, particularly the larger proportion of female 
adult emigrants, and the smaller proportion of children, in the 
emigration, of Irish persons than in that of Hnglish or Scotch. 
This difference in the character of the emigration continues notice- 
able; and, without further comment, I have again to draw atten- 
tion to the facts. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupations of the emigrants; the numbers 
departing from each of the ports of the United Kingdom; the 
particulars of detention money recovered by emigration officers ; 
and the amount of remittances by settlers in the United States, 
British North America, and other places, to friends at home; 
besides comparative tables, to which some additions have been 
made. With regard to remittances, however, I have again to 
repeat the remark of former reports, that the data are necessarily 
very incomplete.” 


II.—The Migration from the Rural Districts and the Condition 
of the Agricultural Population in Germany. By M. Lz VICOMTE 
Rorric dE Beavcarre. (Translated from the Bulletin du 
Ministére de V Agriculture de France, February, 1886.) 


TuE question of the depressed condition of agriculture is one that 
of late years has attracted very considerable attention generally, 
and commissions have been appointed in various countries to 
inquire into the causes to which it may be owing, and also whether 
these causes are of a permanent character, and how far they have 
been created, or can be remedied, by legislation. In France the 
present depression is attributed in some degree to the migrations. 
from the rural districts, a movement which year by year becomes 
more pronounced. ‘The direct result of this movement is a dearth 
of manual labour, from which the already heavily taxed farmer 

suffers in having to pay higher wages in order to retain the 
services of those labourers who are indispensable to him for the 
proper cultivation of his land. 

It will be the object of the present review not only to show to 
what extent a similar migration is taking place in Germany, and to 
study the causes that have led to it and the consequences which 
have resulted from this movement of the population, but also to 
inquire into the measures that are adopted or proposed to be 
adopted in this country to check it. The most recent statistical 
publications show very clearly that of late years there has been a 
constant stream of migration from the rural districts of Germany, 
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and taking the terms rural and urban population in their generally 
accepted sense to mean, in the former case the inhabitants of a 
given locality whose aggregate numbers do not amount to 2,000, 
and in the latter those in excess of that number, we arrive at the 
following figures as representing the actual number of each class 
in Germany at the date of the last three census enumerations :— 

nS eit il cea Rana Se aC 





Urban Population. Rural Population. 
Years. ii ee per Cent. Total! Pr Heda per Cent. 
Total Population. Total Population. 
1871...) 14,790,798 36°10 26,219,352 63°90 
"75 ..... 16,663,889 39°00 26,063,483 61°00 
’80....) 18,750,530 41°40 26,513,531 58°60 





We will now divide the towns into different categories, as 
follows: large towns having an aggregate population of 100,000 
inhabitants or more; average towns with a population of. from 
20,000 to 100,000; small towns, having from 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants, and finally, large villages with a population not 
exceeding 5,000. The subjoined tabular statement will show the 
distribution of the population at the dates of the last three census 






















enumerations :— 
1871. 1875. 1880. 
Population. Population. Population. 
Pro- Pro- Pra 
Num- aa Num- ; portion | Num- norion 
er 
Deep ReeeeRe! Gantt at | ee MerToe Meant ore ot earbtaa tI Cent. of 
Total Total Total 
Popula- Popula- Popula- 
tion tion. tion. 
Ro eee Reema 2s —_——— nd URW MOSSES oe TOD 
Large towns .... 811,968,537] 4°83 12 | 2,665,914) 6°26 14:| 3,273,144] 7°24 
Average ,,....) 75|3,147,272| 7°68 88 | 3,487,857 | 8°16} 102/4,027,085| 8°90 
Small «| 529]4,588,364) 11°19 | 591 |5,130,044| 11°99 | 641 | 5,671,325 | 12°54 


Large villages....|1,716 | 5,086,625 | 12°40 [1,837 | 5,880,074 | 12°59 [1,950 15,778,976 | 12°42 





The same phenomena are observable in the eftlux from the agri- 
cultural districts in Germany as in France, and in both countries 
the current is directed to the large towns, but as regards the former 
country, it cannot be said that the chief industrial centres are 
exclusively confined to the towns. In the Rhenish provinces for 
example, in Saxony and Westphalia, whole districts entirely beyond 
urban limits are devoted to various industrial pursuits. Of recent 
years, however, in Germany, important urban centres have become 
more and more the seats of industrial production. It may there- 
fore be taken generally that it is principally the industry and 
commerce of Germany that have benefited at the expense of her 


agriculture. 
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To account for the constant and steady flow of migration from 
the rural to the urban districts many causes are assigned, among 
the principal being the enormous development that of recent years 
has taken place in every description of industrial production; the 
conditions of material ease and well-being which have considerably 
improved ; the increase in public wealth; the attempt at centralisa- 
tion, which has resulted in establishing the city of Berlin as the 
new capital of Hurope; the increase of the standing army, which 
has had the effect of making known to a vast number of young 
soldiers, drawn chiefly from the peasant classes, the pleasures of a 
town life, and finally, the impetus given in recent years to every 
description of German industry. 

German agriculture has also had to deplore the loss of thousands 
of labourers who annually leave the country to seek fresh homes 
beyond the seas, and who for the most part come from the rural 
districts. A reference to the following statement will show the 
extent of the German trans-oceanic emigration in each of the years 
comprised within the period 1871 to 1881 :— 


Years. jy tulsa, 

6 ROY ee RM Cee RR RRR na T5012 
92. REL. SO SH ONES oe 125,650 
ViBinninds. meee. Deets: 103,638 
TAGS dts MRRP aa Oe 45,112 
OTB hal: ics terete aaa ee eee 30,773 
W heertterre rita Pere 28,368 
We PR eke ely el al 21,964 
Pic ferretetre cers rer cc natin wert 24,217 
7D IIT se keciteeent mate sh cee 335327 
PSO ctevcnctn esto te seonatoaess tense oaee 106,190 
PB Leb assvinsdentevsseesadse foeeaisiee tae hake 210,547 


Taking the whole of this period, it will be found that there has 
been a loss to the country by emigration of 765,698 persons in 
eleven years, or an annual average of 69,608, while the average 
annual increase of the population in Germany is 493,360 persons, 
or a proportion of 1:26 percent. The loss arising from emigration 
alone was estimated in 1881 to be in the proportion of 0°57 per 
cent. for the whole of the empire, and these figures in themselves 
will be sufficient to convey an idea of the gaps that for some years 
have been created in the ranks of the German agricultural labourers. 
In two provinces, Prussia and Pomerania, the loss sustained in 
1881 by emigration alone rose to 2°7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

The question has frequently arisen whether the constant stream 
of migration from the rural districts to the towns has resulted in 
depriving agriculture of the labour which is indispensable to it, 
and also as to the extent to which it has contributed to raise the 
wages of the agricultural labourer; but, unfortunately, on this 
point there is an absence of official data. A publication, however, 
entitled Bduerliche Zustinde in Deutschland, which has recently 
been issued, enables us to form an approximately near estimate of 
the condition of the agricultural interests as regards the dearth or 
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otherwise of labour, and the average rates of wages paid throughout 
the greater part of the empire. It is from this work that the fol- 
lowing particulars have been extracted. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden it appears that there is a surplus 
population, and the average rate of wages paid to a day labourer 
varies from Is. 2d. to 2s. a day, and in addition it is estimated that 
the daily cost of boarding a labourer amounts to about 1s. In 
Bavaria there is a sufficiency of labour, more especially in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Munich, and the rates of wages are as 
follows: for men, 1s. per day and two quarts of beer in summer, 
and 6d. in the winter; for women, 8d. a day in summer, and 6d. in 
winter. In Brandenbourg wages are comparatively high, men 
being paid at the rate of 1s. to 1s. 6d. a day, and women Is. 

In Brunswick the condition of the agricultural industries 
appears to be fairly satisfactory. The population increases but 
slowly, and emigration is only very slightly resorted to, while the 
impetus which of recent years has been given to agriculture, 
necessitates the employment of large numbers of labourers, more 
particularly in those districts devoted to the cultivation of the 
beetroot. In Coblenz the population also increases very slowly and 
gradually, and in summer the supply of agricultural labour is far 
in excess of the demand. In winter the peasants, having nothing 
to occupy them in cultivation, devote their attention to various 
home industries. In Lower Franconia there is an excess of labour; 
the birth-rate is low, and there is a steady current of emigration. 
The average rate of wages has fallen during the last ten years, 
and at the present time male farm servants gain about 6J. 10s. a 
year, and females about 5/.; a day labourer in summer earns from 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. a day, and in winter from 1s. 2d. to Is. 3d.; 
engaged by the year, they are paid at the rate of 10d. per day for 
men, and 8d. for women. 

In Upper Franconia the population is sufficiently numerous to 
provide the necessary labour required for agricultural purposes, 
and it increases in a very slow degree. In winter work is difficult 
to obtain, and wages are low; but at harvest time work is plen- 
tiful, and wages are high. The average daily earnings of the men 
are from 8d. to Is., with beer and food five times a week. In 
Middle Franconia wages have risen very considerably during the 
last twenty years, and the population increases very rapidly. In 
Lorraine men labourers receive from 2o0l. to 25/., and women from 
10/. to 151. a year, the daily wages being in the case of the former 
at the rate of from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d., and in the latter from 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 7d.; and these wages are nearly doubled during the time of 
harvest. The population augments but slowly, and the average 
family consists of the husband, wife, and two children. In the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg taxation is low, and agriculture is 
not so heavily burdened as in other parts of Germany. The 
current of emigration, however, is very strong, and ten years ago 
complaint was made of the great dearth of labour; but at the 
present time these complaints have almost ceased. Men servants 
receive yearly wages at the rate of from 61. 15s. to 7/. 1os., and 
women from 5/. to 6/., and when engaged by the day they are paid 
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at the rate of about 1s. 7d., with board, in the summer, and about 
Is. 2d. in the winter. 

In Oldenburg the population increases rapidly, and there is a 
strong current of emigration. The conditions of domestic service 
are good, and men’s yearly wages average from 71. Ios. to 15/., and 
women’s from 3/. 15s. to 10/, Coming next to Western Prussia, 
we find that the population increases rapidly, and wages have 
almost doubled during the last twenty years. In Hastern Prussia 
the density of the population is at the rate of 132°1 persons to 
the square mile, and the birth-rate is comparatively high. For 
example, while the increase in the total Prussian population from 
1820 to 1880 was in the proportion of about 75:2 per cent., in 
Hastern Prussia the increase was at the rate of 103°5 per cent. 
The supply of labourers is always sufficient, and the practice 
followed is to give lodgings and the free use of a field, with the 
right of pasturage for one or two cows, and a certain quantity of 
wheat, rye, and potatoes in exchange for field labour. It is the 
exception for money wages to be paid. Consequent upon the 
excessive birth-rate, the number of hands is always on the 
increase, and many small farmers who have been unsuccessful in 
their farms are content to work as day labourers. In the Duchy 
of Saxe Meiningen the agricultural population does not increase 
very rapidly, and there is a constant stream of migration from the 
rural districts to the towns. During the last few years, however, 
complaints as to the scarcity of agricultural labourers have been 
less and less frequent. In Prussian Saxony agriculture has for some 
time been in a very flourishing condition, although at the present 
moment it is affected by the crisis which has overtaken the sugar 
industry. In this province a large number of beetroot sugar factories 
have been established during the last thirty years, and they provide 
employment not only for vast numbers of the inhabitants, but for 
migrants from Posen, the Black Forest, and other districts. 

In the kingdom of Saxony the population increases rapidly. 
From 1864 to 1881 the urban population had increased by 334,448 
persons (37°66 per cent.), while in the rural districts there was an 
augmentation of 301,165 inhabitants (20°78 per cent.). The 
average density of the population is established at the rate of 513 
inhabitants to the square mile. Almost the whole of the rural 
population are occupied in the fields during the harvest, and in the 
winter they devote themselves to various small industries, chiefly 
engaged in at their homes. The following is a statement of the 
average daily wages paid in Saxony, according to returns obtained 
from ten of the principal rural districts :— 











With Board. Without Board. 
Minimum, Maximum. Minimum. Maximum. 
sd: Ss. d. 
Wer iiers..s a 5 Bid A ti 
Women........ - 9 1 4 
Children .... = KG - 8 
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In Saxe Weimar of late years there has been a rapid increase of 
the population, so much so that at the present time the supply of 
labourers is greatly in excess of the demand. At the time of the 
harvest it is the custom for the reapers to receive as their wages 
every thirteenth sheaf. In the regency of Tréves, the peasants are 
mostly crippled with debt, and there is an excessive subdivision of 
land. The majority of small owners are obliged to work in the 
fields for the benefit of others, and at comparatively low wages. 
The rate of pay for men per day during the harvest time is about 
Is., but in winter it is not only considerably lower than this, but 
work is frequently difficult to obtain. This condition of affairs 
has led to a steady current of migration to the towns and of 
emigration beyond the seas. The following tabular statement will 
show a comparison of the annual rate of wages paid in this district 
to agricultural labourers before the year 1855, and at the present 
time :— 





Rates of Wages. By the Year. 














Before 1855. - Present Time. 
Sos. 7h 8: Gea) Si is 
Men” fitch 6 -to9 - 12° —to18' = 
Women ......... 214,,3 12 6 G2 pF 10 





In Westphalia wages have fallen considerably of late years, 
and during the winter months there is practically no work to do. 
A system which up to the present has been found very successful 
in its working, is for the farmers and large landed proprietors to 
let at a low rental a few acres of land to the Westphalian peasant, 
who in return bind themselves to work for their landlords at the 
rate of about 1s. per day. In Wiesbaden labour is plentiful, and 
the rate of wages paid by the farmers is as follows: Men per day 
with food from Is. to 1s. 6d., without food ts. 6d. to 2s. Women 
with food 6d. to $d., and without food 1s. to 1s.3d. In Wurtemburg, 
the population increases but slowly, and the agricultural labourer 
receives on an average from Is. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per day of eight 
hours. 

- It will be seen from the above that the condition of the German 
agricultural labourer varies very considerably with the district, 
and it will be found that in places which are almost contiguous a 
perceptible difference exists in the rate of wages paid. Up to the 
present it would appear that only some few districts of a restricted 
area, notably the environs of Stralsund in Pomerania, have had 
any reason to complain of an insufficiency of hands necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the soil, and the dearth is attributed in 
great measure to emigration. 

In the kingdom of Saxony and in the Prussian province of 
that name, and in the Duchy of Brunswick the cultivation of the 
beetroot on a very extensive scale, has introduced considerable 
modifications in the system of agriculture hitherto followed. During 
eight months of the year there is a constant demand for a large 
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number of workmen to assist in the sowing of the beet, in weeding, 
hoeing, and harvesting, and to assist in the work of the factories. 
The population of these districts is not in itself sufficient to furnish 
all the labour required, and this it may be observed is not the result 
of any excessive migration, as we find from the census returns that. 
Saxony has benefited to the extent of about 4 per cent., and 
Brunswick about 3°5 per cent. at the expense of the rest of the 
Empire. The reason rather lies in the fact that production of late 
years has become so intense, that these particular districts have 
become the very centre of industrial as well as agricultural 
production ; and wages have now reached such a point that they 
are as high as those paid in many factories and workshops. The 
natural result is an influx in the summer of labourers and their 
families from Russian Poland and the provinces of Western and 
Eastern Prussia, who return to their homes in winter. 

It must be borne in mind that the demands which from time to 
time are made upon the neighbouring districts, and even from 
abroad for additional assistance, do not necessarily point to a 
depopulation of the rural districts. In some cases they may be 
occasioned by a complete revolution in the system of cultivation, 
in others from the superior qualifications of strangers for a particular 
description of work. 

With the few exceptions to which we have referred, each 
province is able to provide all the labour required for the proper 
cultivation of the soil, and the rates of wages although they have 
increased during the course of the last twenty years, cannot be 
said to be ruinous to the landowners and farmers. There is 
abundant evidence in support of this to be found in the result of 
the inquiries which have recently been made into the condition of 
the agricultural industries generally. The reports of the various 
commissions all tend to show that the increase in the price of 
labour is but a very unimportant factor in the depression which 
has weighed with such force upon the agricultural industries. 

Comparing the two countries France and Germany, it will be 
found that there are many points of similarity in the movement of 
migration from the rural to the urban districts, which has of late 
years become so pronounced. The German peasant equally with 
his French neighbour manifests a decided tendency to become a 
dweller in cities, and this being the case, the question arises why 
in these two countries causes so apparently identical should pro- 
duce results so widely dissimilar. The solution of this problem is 
apparently simple, as it may be urged that the. German population 
has a density of 217 inhabitants to the square mile, while in 
France it is only 184; and the conclusion might be drawn that the 
population being more dense, the productive forces would be 
intensified in Germany, and therefore labour should be more 
abundant and cheaper. If we look more closely into the facts it 
will be found that this process of reasoning is an erroneous one. 

In France according to the census returns of 1881 the rural 
population amounted to 24,575,506, and the urban population to 
13,096,542, that is to say out of every hundred inhabitants 65°24 
belonged to the country and only 34°76 to the towns. In Germany 
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we find according to the census returns of 1880, that the rural 
population amounted to 26,513,531, and the urban to 18,750,530, in 
other words 41 per cent. belonged to the town, and 58°61 to the 
country. The proportion of the rural population is therefore 
greater in France than in Germany. The returns showing the 
numbers of the population classified according to occupations give 
a more decided advantage to France, for they establish the fact 
that at the date of the last census enumeration 18,249,209 persons, 
or a proportion of 50 per cent., were engaged in the agricultural 
industries, while in Germany the numbers did not amount to more 
than 19,223,246, or a proportion of 42 per cent. 

Taking then the returns of the numbers of the rural popula- 
tion and comparing them with the area of the two countries we 
arrive at the following results :— 


Superficies Proportion 























Rural Population. 2 . 
‘ in Square Miles. the Square’ Mile. 
Un als), en Bae 24,575,506 204,029 120°2 
Germany............ 26,513,531 208,641 Lage7 


We find then on the one hand that the proportion of the 
agricultural population is greater in France than in Germany, and 
on the other, that in spite of the fact that in the latter country 
generally there are 33 inhabitants to the square mile more than in 
France, the density of the population inhabiting the rural districts 
is only 7°5 per square mile greater. This slight difference there- 
fore in favour of Germany is not sufficient in itself to effect any 
radical change in the economic conditions of the two countries, 
and Germany is not materially affected by the scarcity of agricul- 
tural labour. 

The reason may perhaps be found in the fecundity of the 
German race. While in France the rural population, which in 
1876 amounted to 24,928,392, had fallen off in 1881 to 24,575,506, a 
decrease of 1°4 per cent., Germany has gone on steadily increasing. 
According to the latest returns, the annual increase of the rural 
population in Germany is in the ratio of 064 per cent., which 
compares very favourably with the proportion representing the 
total increase of the entire French population, which has been 
established in the ratio of 0°41 per cent. We find ourselves then 
confronted with two widely differing phenomena: in Germany an 
annual augmentation of the rural population to the extent of 
0°64 per cent.; in France an armmual falling off of 0-28 per cent. ; 
on the one side great gaps being created, on the other, vast 
numbers always increasing and bringing in their train fresh require- 
ments to satisfy. These requirements engender the necessity for 
work; the demand is greater, and wages are lower. 

If it be true that the fruitfulness of the German race is an 
element of power and wealth not only to the agricultural classes, © 
but to the country generally, it may not be uninteresting to glance 
briefly at the reasons which have led to the present superiority 
of the German over the French race. ° 
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France at certain periods also had a surplus population over- 
flowing her frontiers, and Gourville, in his memoirs, relates how 
in the time of Louis XIV the Spanish frontier towns were filled 
with Frenchmen willing to undertake the meanest and most 
laborious work, which the Spaniards themselves were either too 
proud or too indolent to accept. It is to be regretted that France 
has lost this power of expansion which Germany possesses in such 
a marked degree. It cannot be because the climate is better in 
one country than in the other; neither is it because the German 
has a greater preference for a country life, which is so eminently 
conducive to fruitfulness. Two centuries ago the marked difference 
in the relative fecundity of the two races, which is so noticeable at 
the present day was practically non-existent. It may perhaps be 
that the shorter term of military service in Germany tends in some 
degree to promote the contraction of early marriages; however that 
may be, there are, according to the opinions generally expressed 
in Germany, other causes of a moral and economic nature which 
play a very important part in this question. 

It is said that the “‘selfish calculations of distant consequences 
which limit the increase of families in France are unknown to 
the rural population of Germany. The principles of religion and 
morality which in country districts are strictly adhered to, have 
conduced to the preservation in many places of manners and 
customs almost patriarchal; and the system of educating the 
masses, and the teachings not confined only to the schools, but of 
literature and the arts, which have caused the rearing of a large 
family to be regarded as a proud and honourable duty, may all 
have contributed to foster among the German people the desire to 
increase and multiply.” 

As a general rule the German peasant farmer is heavily 
embarrassed and can with difficulty manage to pay for the labour 
he requires to assist in cultivating his land. What then is easier 
for him than to obtain it from his own children? Again, in the 
vast plains of Northern Germany, where the soil is but slightly 
subdivided, and very little inducement is held out to the peasant 
to become possessed of a tract of sandy and sterile land, what is 
more natural than that a man should desire to be surrounded by 
his own family to assist in cultivating in common a farm too poor ~ 
to admit of any subdivision? Another reason may be traced to 
the political organisation of the country. Established on a firm 
and lasting basis, and respected by all, it assures to all the fruits of 
their labours, and is not only in itself a guarantee for the future, 
but is a direct encouragement to reproduction, especially to the 
more prosperous classes of the community, who are secure in the 
belief that their descendants will benefit by the same social 
advantages that they themselves enjoy. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that a greater necessity for work 
exists in Germany than in France, more particularly among that 
class from which agricultural labourers are chiefly drawn; and 
although the necessities and requirements of life are more easily 
satisfied in the former country, families being larger than in France, 
and the annual income smaller, the labourer finds himself driven 
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to accept work at the lowest price in order to provide for his wants 
and to enable him to support those who may be dependent upon 
him. 

The system which prevails throughout the greater part of the 
Empire of transmitting property to the eldest son, and in some 
cases even to the youngest, and which hands over to one child 
almost the whole of the paternal wealth, contributes in a ver 
marked degree to swell the numbers of those who are compelled to 
work as day labourers to provide themselves with the means of 
existence; and again in the sandy plains of North Germany the 
owner of a small plot of land is in a very different position to the 
small landed proprietor in France, and can never aspire to the 
independence enjoyed by the latter. The density of the population 
being about the same in each country, in Germany the number of 
landowners is considerably smaller, and the result is a large number 
of persons eager to work even for low wages. Finally, throughout 
the whole of Germany, and more particularly in the Rhine Province, 
in Westphalia, and in districts where there is an extensive sub- 
division of land, there exists an absolute necessity for the rural 
population to work, 

' The German peasant as a rule is crippled with debts, and in 
almost every village the farmer is in the toils of the money lender. 
This class, which is practically unknown in the rural districts of 
France, is largely represented throughout the whole of Germany, 
and the peasant falls an easy victim to his wiles. On this point it 
is also to be regretted that there is an absence of statistical data, 
but there can be no question as to the vast numbers of the rural 
population who are annually ruined by usurers, reduced to the 
rank of day labourers, and even then forced to pay into the hands 
of their oppressors a portion of their hard earned wages. Some 
emigrate to America, but many remain and help to constitute an 
agricultural proletariat, whose services are utilised in tilling and 
cultivating the soil for the advantage of others. 

Certain measures adopted by the legislature under the 
influence of the protectionist ideas which of late years have gained 
so firm a footing in Germany, have also resulted in stimulating the 
desire for work among the rural population. The cultivation of 
tobacco and of the sugar beet, the latter of which is encouraged by 
a bounty on the exportation of sugar, attracts many to the districts 
in which these industries are carried on, and although their 
development has undoubtedly had the effect of raising the rates 
of wages, on the other hand they have been the means of providing 
more work for the labouring classes, and of promoting the well- 
being of those employed in them. Certainly at the present day a 
crisis is menacing the sugar industries, and it is probable that a 
considerable reduction will soon be made in the number of work- 
men engaged in the cultivation of the beet and in the work of 
the factories, and this will not be without its influence in helping 
to keep down the price of labour in Germany. Social conditions 
have also much to do in attaching the peasant to the soil, and in 
preventing him from qualifying himself for better and more 
lucrative employment than working in the fields; there is at the 
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present day little or no chance for him to rise beyond the condition 
of life in which he was born. 

As regards the relations existing between the master who 
supplies the work and the peasant who performs it, they are 
generally cordial, and from time immemorial these two classes 
have never ceased to live side by side united by the closest ties, 
the peasant freely and uncomplainingly submitting to the yoke of 
his master, and the latter doing all in his power to protect the 
interests and improve the condition of his dependents. In cases 
where the lord of the manor is a rich man, an additional bond of 
sympathy is formed by the establishment of hospitals, schools, and 
homes, endowed by him and erected upon his property for the 
benefit of the poorer inhabitants of his district. There is always 
a home for the remainder of their days for those who have laboured 
in his service, and have become too old or too infirm to continue 
in it. To many of the rich proprietors all the peasants on their 
property are personally known, and in cases of want and ailments 
their necessities are provided for. 

There are many reasons therefore to account for the fact of the 
rates of wages paid in the agricultural districts not having 
increased to such an extent in Germany as they appear to have 
done of late years in France. Among others may be mentioned 
the constantly increasing population, by which the gaps created by 
the migration from the rural to the urban districts are speedily 
filled up, the necessity for work imposed upon the peasant by the 
constitution of society, large families, the nature of the soil, greater 
simplicity of manners, fewer requirements to satisfy, and finally the 
cordial relations existing between the landed proprietor and the 
inhabitants of the rural districts. 

Coming next to the question of the measures that have been 
adopted, or which have been suggested with a view to the retention 
of the peasant in the rural districts, and the improvement generally 
of the condition of the agricultural industries in Germany, we may 
commence by observing that if the country as yet has not suffered 
to any serious extent from depression, the movement which has 
taken place among the population of the agricultural districts is. 
decidedly a foreshadowing of evil. In some places wages have 
increased, and a series of indifferent harvests in 1871, 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1879, and 1880, have not been without their 
effect upon the agricultural industries. On all sides farmers have 
been bitterly complaining, and the State has shown a disposition to 
come to their assistance. This took a practical form in 1881, in 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the condition of 
the Prussian peasants, and at the present time there exists a wide- 
spread feeling of sympathy for the agricultural classes throughout 
the whole of the empire. 

With the object of rendering assistance to the Government i in 
the task they had undertaken, a considerable number of influential 
men devoted themselves to the special study of the agricultural 
question, with the result that powerful associations were formed 
among the peasants of Westphalia, Silesia, Rhenish Prussia, and 
Bavaria, several of which had their own particular organs of the 
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press. Other associations have been formed, such for example as 
the Verein fiir Sozial Politik, which has issued a vast number of 
publications dealing with the various social questions now pending 
in Germany, and which brought out the valuable work entitled 
Béuerliche Zustande in Deutschland, treating solely of the condition 
of the agricultural industries of Germany, and from which we have 
extracted the particulars given above relating to the rates of 
wages paid in the agricultural districts. The direct result of the 
formation of these associations has been to attract attention to the 
important question of the rates of wages paid in the agricultural 
districts, the movement of migration from the country to the 
towns, and the amelioration of the condition of the peasants. 
The steps that have been taken in Germany to improve the 
condition of the agricultural population may be briefly summarised 
as follows :— 

In some cases where the desertion of the rural districts had 
been particularly marked, the Prussian Government attempted a 
remedy from which the most successful results were anticipated. 
At the time when M. Camphausen was Minister of Finance, certain 
crown lands, cut up into small lots in order to afford greater 
facilities for purchase by the peasants, were offered for sale in 
Pomerania, but owing to the fact that either the selling price was 
fixed at too high a rate, or that the rural population were not 
possessed of sufficient capital to effect the purchase, the results 
anticipated were far from being realised, and the scheme was 
practically a failure. In Hastern Prussia similar attempts were 
made to place the peasants in possession of their own land, but 
with the result only of attracting from Russian Poland vast 
numbers of Poles, whose influx caused the greatest discontent 
among the original inhabitants of the districts, and the result of 
these two attempts to increase the number of peasant proprietors 
is not such as to encourage the Government to repeat the experiment. 

As regards emigration the State cannot directly interfere to 
prevent it, all it can do is to endeavour to stem the current, and to 
this end severe penalties are enforced against any persons who may 
be guilty of influencing emigration by misrepresentation. Hmigra- 
tion offices are also under the direct supervision of the police, and 
finally any German who may resort to emigration with the object 
of avoiding military service is considered as a deserter, and treated 
accordingly. These measures, however, have not been successful 
in entirely checking the movement, and it is acknowledged that the 
peasant cannot be retained in the agricultural districts by force; 
moreover, the facilities of locomotion which exist at the present 
day render all attempts to check emigration futile. 

Free gifts of land made by private individuals, the permission 
to cultivate small plots which is in some cases granted by landed 
proprietors to workmen and the families of the peasants in 
exchange for the personal services of the latter, and the creation of 
‘‘agricultural colonies,” have done more to attach the peasant to 
the soil than all the attempts which have hitherto been made by the 
State. There is unfortunately an absence of statistical data bearing 
upon the question of the extent of land privately granted in this 
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manner, but there can be no doubt as to the efficacy of this plan, 
and the success that has attended it. The Government finding 
itself powerless to directly prevent the migrations that are taking 
place from the country to the towns, endeavours to improve the 
condition of the peasant, and by this means attach him to the 
rural districts. 

The system of export bounties on sugar established in 1869 and 
1883, the imposition of protective duties on cereals and on the 
chief agricultural products in 1879, and the recent increase in 
these duties, may be taken as so many concessions made to the 
fears entertained by German agriculturists of foreign competition. 
These measures were adopted with the object of rendering land 
cultivation more remunerative, and it is undoubtedly the fact that 
the majority of agricultural labourers, who, more especially in 
Prussia, are paid their wages in kind, will feel much less than the 
workman in the towns, who is obliged to pay for all the neces- 
saries of life, the increase in the price of provisions which must 
inevitably result from them. 

The modification of the law of direct taxation which is now 
imminent, will very favourably affect the poorer classes of the rural 
population, and particularly the small proprietors, and the same 
may be said of the projected reduction of the communal taxes. It 
was decreed by a law recently passed by the Prussian Chambers 
that a part of the receipts derivable from the customs duties on 
the products of the soil should be paid into the communal 
exchequer. Finally the agriculturists throughout the country are 
unanimous in demanding the adoption of a measure which they 
maintain would have the effect of removing all the grievances of 
which they now so bitterly complain. This consists in the imposi- 
tion of taxes on securities and on all stock exchange operations. 
The revenue derivable from this system of taxation would in their 
opinion relieve the farmer of a great burden, and remove it from 
his shoulders to those of the occupants of towns, to the men of 
independent incomes, financiers, and others who have hitherto 
been more leniently dealt with in the matter of taxation than the 
landed proprietors, owing to the fact that by the very nature of 
their property they can more easily escape assessment. Various 
measures dealing with the taxation of the incomes of the wage- 
earning classes, and of those derivable from capital, were intro- 
duced into the Prussian Chamber by Prince Bismarck in 1882 and 
1883, but they did not receive the approval of the majority of the 
members. Very recently, however, an Act has been passed by 
the German legislature authorising the imposition of a tax on all 
stock exchange operations (Bérsen Steuer), a measure which has 
received the warm approval of the agricultural party peas! 
the empire. 

These, together with the creation two years ago of the Land- 
wirthschaftsrath or Superior Council of Agriculture, have been the 
measures, of a general character, adopted by the legislature with 
a view to the improvement of the condition of the agricultural 
industries, and particular attention has also been directed by the 
Government to the question of agricultural credits. In Germany 
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the estates are generally encumbered to an extent unknown in 
France. The usurer flourishes in every village and hamlet, and 
the question of ‘the best method of putting the peasant on his 
guard, and protecting him against the wiles of the low-class money 
lenders, has for some time not only occupied the attention of the 
Government, but of private individuals who have the interests of 
the agriculturists at heart. It has been suggested by some that 
the usurer should be directly attacked, and by others that credit 
institutions under State patronage should be established throughout 
the country. Others again proposed that the land should be freed 
from the debt which is encumbering it, and that the State should 
take up all the mortgages at present existing on rural properties in 
Germany. 

For some considerable time past large corporate institutions 
known as Landschaften have been established in different districts 
of Germany, whose business consists in dealing in ‘“‘land credits,” 
lending money on real estate, and buying or selling mortgages. A. 
mortgage bank is also frequently connected with these institutions. 
It may be said that these establishments have contributed in some 
degree to attach the peasant to the soil by increasing the circulation 
of the capital by which he benefits, and by rendering facilities to 
the farmers for the payment of the wages due to the labourers they 
- employ. But the institutions themselves were more particularly 
established for the purpose of enabling large landed proprietors 
to obtain the necessary funds for improving and developing their 
land, and in exceptional cases of advancing money to the peasants, 
but there are generally so many formalities to be complied with, 
and the amounts advanced are usually so small, that the peasant as » 
a rule goes to the money lender in preference. 

There are three other descriptions of credit institutions at the 
service of agriculturists in Germany—the Hypotheken Banken, 
Provinzial Hiilfskassen, and the Landes Kultur Banken. The first 
of these may be considered as private institutions, and the Pro- 
vinzial Hiilfskassen, whose establishment dates from a very remote 
period, lends money on easy terms of gradual repayment for the 
establishment of public institutions, the payment of municipal 
debts, and the development of industrial works. These institu- 
tions are to a certain extent under the jurisdiction of the State, by 
whom their statutes are revised, and for many years the German 
Government have been desirous of extending their benefits to the 
agricultural industries of the country. In the Rhine Province the 
savings bank statutes, promulgated in 1882 and revised in 1885, 
extend the sphere of usefulness of these institutions to every part 
of the province where assistance may be required. According to 
these statutes, one of the principal objects of the association is to 
lend money for the purpose of ‘‘assisting families to retain their 
land, and also of encouraging agricultural credit.” 

The Landes Kultur Banken were established by the law of the 
13th of May, 1879, and are provincial banks ready to lend money on 
mortgage to the agriculturists in order to assist them in improving 
their land, and in exceptional cases also to the peasants. The latter 
however very seldom derive much benefit from these institutions. 
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Another institution, less powerful it is true, but one which 
renders considerable assistance to the small proprietor in advancing 
the modest sums of which he may stand in need, is the bank estab- 
lished by Herr Raiffeisen, branches of which are to be found in many 
districts of Germany. The help given to many small industries by 
the co-operative associations organised on the principle of the 
Schulze Delitzsch are well known, and the Raiffeisen banks are 
worked on almost identical principles, the only difference being 
that the dealings of the latter are almost exclusively confined to 
the agricultural classes. The object of the establishment of these 
institutions was to enable their members to obtain small money 
advances on the common security of the whole of the members, 
and to provide safe investments for capital which would otherwise 
remain idle. The president and committee of management who 
are members of the association are elected ata general meeting, and 
hold office for four years, when they are eligible for re-election. 
The power of accepting or rejecting new members is vested in these 
officials, and all members when duly elected are entitled to take 
part in the proceedings of the society. 

During the last fifteen years the Raiffeisen banks have established 
branches in many districts of Germany beyond the limits of Rhine- 
land, and from inquiries that have recently been made into the 
working of these institutions, it appears that in the year 1883, 
the total number of members amounted to 15,000, while the actual 
number of banks open in Germany was 198, distributed as follows: 
36 in the district of Cologne, 35 in Coblenz, 72 in lower Franconia, 
12 in upper Franconia, 3 in middle Franconia, 25 in Cassel, 7 in 
Tréves, 2 in Aix la Chapelle, 2 in Wiesbaden, 2 in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, 1 in the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and 1 in the 
province of Saxony. 

Although the most excellent results have been derived from 
the establishment of these institutions, they have been subjected to 
much hostile criticism on the part of the Government, chiefly on the 
ground of the apparent insufficiency of their resources and doubt 
as to their ability to withstand any serious crisis. It is for this 
reason that they have hitherto received but little support from the 
State, whose efforts have been directed more to encouraging the 
establishment of savings banks throughout the empire. Institutions 
of this kind already exist, but they are unequally distributed over 
the country. In certain districts, notably in Pomerania, the two 
Prussias, and part of Silesia, they are comparatively unknown; 
while in other parts of Germany, particularly in Sleswig Holstein, 
they are both numerous and flourishing. The interest they pay on 
deposits is at the rate of 4 per cent., and as they are empowered 
by statute to advance money on mortgage, their operations in this 
direction ate conducted on a very large scale. It was estimated 
by the Prussian Minister of Agriculture in 1883 that the total 
amount advanced by these banks on the security of landed 
property exceeded 24 millions sterling. Westphalia, Lusatia, 
Hanover, and Saxony, are, next to Sleswig Holstein, the districts 
in which these institutions have made the greatest progress, and 
in certain localities, such for example as Merzig near Tréves, where 
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they have only recently been established, their success has been 
particularly marked. 

Some of these banks are municipal institutions, others are in 
the hands of private individuals or societies, and with a view to 
popularising them, and eventually bringing them immediately under 
the control of the State, the Imperial Government, following the 
example set by Hngland, France, Belgium, and Italy, has recently 
introduced a measure into the Reichstag, having for its object the 
establishment of postal savings banks throughout the whole of the 
empire with the exception of Bavaria. 

Another subject which has engaged the attention of the 
Government, and on which public opinion has of late been greatly 
exercised in Germany, is that of the organisation of societies of 
mutual help. The misery of the poorer classes, which is one of the 
consequences of the great increase in the population of Germany, 
and the spread of socialistic ideas which follows in its train, renders 
it necessary that steps should be taken by the Government to deal 
with the matter. The case of the industrial workmen has already 
been taken up by Parliament, which has passed and promulgated a 
law making insurance by industrial workmen compulsory, and it 
is greatly to be desired that the operation of this law should be 
extended to the agricultural labourer. 

Charitable institutions for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
rural districts exist throughout the whole of Germany with the 
exception of Bavaria, and by the law of the 6th June, 1870, the 
country is divided into a series of districts, known as Landarmen- 
Verbande, which are again subdivided into smaller sections, 
embracing as a rule a commune or several communes adjoining 
one another, and which are termed Ortsarmen-Verbdnde. 

On the application of a person whois in want, the officer of the 
district in which he may be, is compelled to render him the assis- 
tance he requires, and if the applicant has his domicile in that 
particular district, it is this branch of the association which bears 
the expense of relieving him, if not, the expense falls upon the 
commune in which he has his domicile. To qualify himself for 
assistance in time of need, a person must either have been born in 
the district, or have lived there for an uninterrupted period of two 
years immediately after attaining his twenty-fourth birthday. He 
forfeits his rights by leaving the neighbourhood and. settling 
elsewhere, or by an absence of two years immediately succeeding 
his twenty-fourth year. Foreigners, among whom are included 
Bavarians and the inhabitants of Alsace Lorraine, are eligible for 
assistance. 

In addition to this system of organised relief, there are many 
private institutions in Germany devoted to the relief of the 
necessitous and deserving poor, and although there is an absence of 
official data relating to the actual number of such institutions, and 
of the cases assisted by them, there can be no question as to the 
value and importance of the work performed by them, while 
the most valuable assistance has been rendered to the agricultural 
labourer by the colonies which were founded some years ago in 
Westphalia, Silesia, Brandenburg, and many other parts of 
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Germany. These colonies were established for the purpose of 
providing occupation for those of the agricultural classes who by 
misfortune had been thrown out of work. The Government have 
always looked favourably upon their efforts, and they have been 
assisted not only by the municipal authorities, but by private 
individuals, who recognise their value. In 1884 it was stated that 
there were already eleven of these colonies, with nearly 600 homes 
for the aged and infirm, distributed throughout the different pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

In relieving the wants of the poor, but more particularly in 
ehcouraging and assisting the efforts of the peasant farmers, the 
various associations at present existing in Germany have played 
a very important part, and the system of association itself has been 
productive of the happiest results. For example, the union of 
German agriculturists, which was founded in 1883, and serves as a 
link connecting all the provincial or local associations, has done 
much excellent work. The creation of this union was coincident 
with the campaign undertaken some years since with the object of 
ameliorating the condition of the agricultural industries, and their 
programme is to represent and defend the interests of agriculture, 
to improve the legislation affecting all questions relating to agri- 
culture, and to promote the establishment of associations generally 
throughout the country. 

The German societies are of various kinds, and they differ 
very considerably in the objects with which they were founded. 
Some were established to supply funds to the agriculturists, such 
for example as the credit institutions to which we have referred 
above. Others again were created to facilitate the cultivation of 
the soil, and in this category may be included associations for the 
construction of dykes and for the drainage of land. The latter 
description of society has of late years rapidly developed in 
Germany, for we find that during the period 1881-83, 153 new 
societies were founded in Prussia, with a capital of over 400,000l., 
with the object of draining the soil, their operations having 
extended over an area considerably exceeding 195,000 acres. 

In the valley of the Aar, and in some parts of the Rhine 
provinces, 2 number of vine dressers’ associations, composed of 
small vineyard proprietors, have been formed to cultivate in 
common small vineyards, which if worked singly would not yield a 
profit sufficiently large to cover the expenses of cultivation, vintage, 
and manufacture of wine. In one district alone there is an asso- 
ciation of this description composed of 82 members. Numerous 
societies for insurance against fire, hail, cattle disease, &c., have 
been formed, and these institutions are more largely represented in 
the western than the eastern portion of the empire. In the Grand 
Duchy of Baden alone in 1880 there were 393 local societies for 
insurance against cattle disease, with an aggregate membership of 
37,874, and having a capital of 700,000. 

Consumption associations, or unions for the purchase and sale 
of the necessaries of life have been very considerably developed of 
recent years, and their object is to procure to their members the 
advantage of a wholesale business so as to enable them to sell all 
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kinds of provisions at a cheap rate, and to accumulate from the 
proceeds a small dividend for the benefit of the members, They 
are to be found in Jarge numbers in the Rhine provinces, in Hesse, 
and Saxony, and particularly in districts where there is an excessive 
subdivision of land. In Rhineland they are generally connected 
with the Raiffeisen institutions, and in many districts the members 
are not only enabled to purchase their provisions, but can also 
obtain oil cake, manure, seeds, salt, coals, and vine plants. It isa 
rule in this description of association for the articles which are 
bought to be submitted to examination by an expert, which is a 
guarantee to the members for the good quality of their purchases. 

Other societies have been established for mutual assistance, 
and to provide against sickness and old age, but although many 
attempts have been made to popularise this description of 
association in the rural districts, owing to the inexperience and 
incompetence of those who have been responsible for their manage- 
ment, they have not hitherto been attended with any great measure 
of success. By an Act which was passed in April, 1876, the 
conditions under which these societies should be formed were 
clearly defined, and under the provisions of this law, farm labourers 
were not to be excluded from their benefits, but it was more par- 
ticularly framed in the interests of the industrial classes. Among 
the many institutions of this nature which have been most suc- 
cessful in its working, and which have benefited alike the industrial 
and agricultural labourers, is the Verein zur Férderung des Wohles. 
der Arbeitenden Klassen, established at Waldenbiirg. One of the 
principal objects of this society was to provide gardens and small 
plots of land for the families of working men employed in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and 240 families of persons engaged in 
weaving, mining, manufacturing, and agricultural industries, have 
by its assistance been placed in possession of small allotments, 
which they may cultivate for their own use and profit. 

Finally there are other associations which have been established 
with a view to promote discussion among the members on agri- 
cultural questions, or to enable them to take part in conferences on 
subjects of a technical character. 

It is to be regretted that the State does not take a more active 
part in the promotion and encouragement of the societies that are 
to be met with throughout the whole of the country, but should be 
content to leave their initiative to private enterprise. At the same 
time it must be admitted that when their aim is really directed 
towards improving the condition of the agricultural industries, the 
State comes forward to lend its aid in furthering the objects of the 
association, either by recommending it in the agricultural colleges, 
or by granting subventions to assist in its formation; or again, by 
instructing its representatives, the Landrath or the President of the 
Regency, to use their influence in supporting it; and in exceptional, 
cases the Government confers honorary distinctions on the pre- 
sidents or founders of useful associations. 

In order to improve the condition of the small farmers, it is 
above all necessary to alter the present system of subdividing the 
land, a system which prevails generally throughout Germany, but 
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more particularly in the west, where the proper cultivation of the 
soil is rendered practically impossible. According to returns 
made in 1870, the extent of cultivable land in the Rhine Province 
amounted to 10 million acres, distributed among 12 million 
allotments, and the average extent of each allotment is therefore 
less than one acre. In some parts of Germany the State has 
interfered to prevent the subdivision which so frequently follows 
on the death of a landed proprietor, but in others it is powerless. 
Legislative action in this matter was taken in Prussia under the 
laws of 1841, 1850, and 1860, and it was extended by the law 
of 1885 to the Rhenish Province, to the Principality of Hohen- 
zollern, and the Regency of Hesse Cassel. 

The highest authorities on matters affecting the agricultural 
interests are unanimous in demanding an alteration in the law of 
inheritance which at present promotes this excessive subdivision 
of land, and they are of opinion that the power which is now 
vested in some parts of the country in the hands of fathers of 
families to leave their property at will, should be extended to that 
- portion of the Empire where the provisions of the Code Napoleon 
are stillin force. There can be no diversity of opinion as to the 
manner in which legislative action in this direction would be 
received by the German people generally, as it would not only 
effect a long projected and long wished for unity of legislation, 
but it would also remove the last lingering traces of French 
subjugation. 

Before completing this review, we will call attention to a few of 
the suggestions for the amelioration of the position of agricul- 
turists in Germany, and for their retention in the rural districts. 
Some are of opinion that it would be advisable to revert to the old 
system of granting leases in perpetuity, or for a long term of years, 
a system which would induce the peasant farmer to take as great an 
interest in the cultivation of his land as the large landed proprietor. 
Another suggestion is, that with a view to facilitate the proper 
cultivation of the soil in districts where the land is cut up into 
small holdings, the State should establish depots where agricultural 
machinery containing the latest improvements could be hired by. 
those who are not in a position to purchase it for themselves. 
Finally it appears to be a subject of general regret among those 
who are interested in matters most nearly affecting the welfare of 
the country, that so little detailed statistical data relating to the 
agricultural industries and the persons engaged in them should 
hitherto have been published in Germany. A reform in this 
direction is most urgently needed, and it is one which the 
authorities would do well to undertake, as an attentive study of 
the varying conditions of the rural population would necessarily 
lead to the application of remedies for many of the ills from which 
the agriculture of the country is now suffering. 
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Where we know nothing at all. 
about the progression. 


| 
Where we know beforehand that the law 
of progress is other than the simplest 
(arithmetical progression). 


Where we know beforehand that the 
progression is arithmetical. 


Where the law of error for each of the given terms 
of the series is the typical ih ae ania 


| 
Where not. 


Where the weight of all the terms is the 
same. 


Where the modulus is known 
beforehand. 
| 


| 
Where the weights are 
different. 


Where the modulus is not known 
beforehand. 





Where the sete has been 
ascertained according to 
the analogy of physical 
errors. 


| 
Where the modulus has been 
ascertained according to 
the analogy of games of 
chance. 


Let there be a given series of figures representing the quantities 
of one thing corresponding to the degrees of another thing: for 
instance, the rates of mortality for consecutive years, or the mean 
weights corresponding to successive mean heights. It is required 
to determine whether the given series indicates progress, increase, 
or decrease, and according to what law and with what evidence. 
Two cases present themselves: according as we have, or have 
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not, knowledge—whether a priori or derived from inspection of 
the observations themselves—that the law of progress is other 
than the simplest, that of Arithmetical Progression. The first 
case is illustrated as to its first alternative by the relation of 
mean weight to stature; as to the second alternative by the series 
of death-rates for England, 1838-83. It is proposed here only 
to discuss the simpler member of this and most of the other 
divisions—the right hand branches of our tree. The remarks 
applied to particular subdivisions may easily be generalised. 

The second and simpler member of the division which has just 
been made is subdivided into the case where we know beforehand 
that the progression is arithmetical, and where we know nothing 
at all about the law of progress. The first case is exemplified by 
the following series :— 


1, 2, 4, 2,1, 0, 1, 0, 2,1, 4, 5, 3, 4, 2, 2, 2,2,23,24,1, 4,4, 5. 


Out of a bag containing about 170 pasteboard letters, of which 
initially the vowels had to the consonants a ratio of about 2 : 15, 
ten letters were drawn at random. The number of vowels in this 
decade (one namely) was registered. Two consonants were then 
thrown out of the bag, two vowels taken in, and another decade 
drawn and registered as before. 

The far more general case is where we know nothing at all 
about the law. In this case I submit it is agreeable* to the 
general and successful practice of the Calculus of Probabilities, in 
our complete ignorance of the true form of a function to assume 
that form which is simplest. And there is a peculiar propriety in 
the present case. For the proposed method is likely to be employed 
only when the progression is not obvious, is therefore small. And 
when the progression is small, almost any law is adequately repre- 
sented by an arithmetical series. Suppose, for instance, the pro- 
gression is really geometrical: a, a (1+6), a (1+6)’, &e. . 6 being 
very small, the series reduces to a, a + ad, a + 2a6, &e. 

The problem thus presented, to arrange a series of given terms tf 
in an arithmetical progression, or the equivalent problem to draw 
a straight line through several points given by observation, may 
be subdivided according as the law of error to which each observa- 
tion is subject is not, or is, of the typical sort, a probability-curve. 
The latter case is the most workable, and also the most general, in 
so far as thet means of several observations tend to conform to 
this curve (whatever be the law under which the individual 
observation ranges). 

Taking still the simpler class, we may divide the case of 
probability-curves according as each datum does, or does not, 
rest upon observations of the same weight. The simplest case in 

‘statistics is where each term of our series is a mean of the same 


* See the paper on @ priori probabilities by the present writer, Phil. Mag., 
September, 1884; also Camb. Phil. Trans., 1885, p. 148. 
+ In social statistics these terms will usually be means of several observations. 
yt See “Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee number of this Journal, pp. 186 and 
187. 8 
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number of observations taken under similar conditions, e.g., death- 
rates in a stationary, and not otherwise rapidly changing popula- 
tion. 

The problem to which we have narrowed the subject presents 
two quesita: what is the constant difference between the terms of 
the sought arithmetical progression; and what is the first (or any 
other assigned, e.g., last or central) term? It is incorrect, as is* 
sometimes done, to put for one of these terms the corresponding 
given observation, the datum for the quesitum. We have, so to 
speak, not only to determine the distance between the rungs of a 
ladder, but also the height of the first (or any other) rung from 
the ground. . 

Let us take the simplest case, where the number of given 
observations is odd, 2n + 1, thus designated :— 


C—n oe ee Lg) 1 LQ» #1) Bo oe@ee @ @ Une 


It is required to find x the (n+ 1)" term of the sought. arith- 
metical progression, and w the constant difference; such that the 
[(~+1)+,7]" term is «+ rw, and the [(n+1)+7]™ term 
x—rw. The answert to the first question is: put for x the 
arithmetical mean of all the given observations, 7.e., 


2Q2n +1 


The answer to the second question is— 


_ (@ — #4) + 2(a, — #9) + 3(ag — #3) + cic. + n(an — %n). 
roy 2(1? + 22 + 3? + &e. + 1”) 


The problem of drawing a straight line for which several points 
are approximately given, is too familiar to be dwelt on here. A 
less threadbare subject is the probable error of the determined 
inclination; in other words of. our w. The probable error of w is, 


C 
I submit, 0°475 x Vil? + 2 + do. bn)? where 0'475 is the 


usual constant by which the modulus must be multiplied in order 
to find the probable error, and c is the modulus for the probability- 
curve under which each of the data, each x, is supposed to range. 
How then are we to find this constant? Two cases may be dis- 
tinguished: when the modulus is given prior to the observations, 
and when it has to be elicited from the observations themselves. 
The former case is again subdivided according as the previous 
determination follows the analogy of games of chance, or errors- 
of-observation ;§ is in Professor Lexis’s phrase “ combinatorial,” or 

“physical.” The first alternative is fairly well exemplified by the 


* H.g., even by Hain. 

+ See Appendix. 

t When the number of observations is even, this expression (omitting 29) is 
still available as the mean of the sought progression. 

§ See “ Methods of Statistics,” p. 192. 
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3 5 8) accompanying series; which was thus 
5 5 65J formed: Out of a mass of some 180 
pasteboard letters made up of vowels 
—1 3 1 2 0 2. and consonants, in about equal numbers 
(initially), ten letters were drawn at random, and the number of 
vowels in the decade noted. Two vowels then were taken from 
the mass, two consonants added, and so on. The series is repre- 
sented as starting with 4, and wheeling to the left in the middle 
of its course, like the racers in an ancient stadium. If we take 
differences according to the rule, the value of (— w) the decrease 
per decade will be— 


1x2 +2x0+3xX2+4x14+5x8—1x6. 21, 
2(12 + 22 + &. + 6?) 182 


This is the progression per decade. To find the number of 
vowels taken from the mass at each trial, we have the proportion 


5 3 3 
4 6 4 


1 
10,180 4: [ag : 71 nearly. Two is the nearest integer. Q.H.D. 


But the determination of probable error could not I think be 
relied on in this case, as the number of vowels in a decade drawn 
at random cannot with proper approximation be regarded as 
ranging under a probability-curve. 

The latter point is better exemplified by the following series, in 
which each of the terms consists of the sum of twenty-four such 
observations as were described in the preceding example. But in 
this case the total number of letters was (to within one or two at 
least) 230, and the number of vowels 69; a number not changed— 
intentionally at least or considerably, for one or two letters seem 
to have been lost in the course of the trials. 


72 73 67 70 67 84 
72 74 75 69 65 66 


0 -l -—-8 +1 +2 +22 


Sr [a —e,] = —8 
2Sr? = 182 
onperpia til 
182 
that is about one vowel extracted in twenty trials, and therefore not 
one in the given twelve trials; and for the probable error of w 0°475 
c 
13°5 
To determine c, it is to be observed that each of the given 
figures may be regarded as virtually the result of drawing 240 
letters at random out of an indefinitely large mass of vowels and 
consonants mixed in the proportion 0°3:0°7. Hence these may be 
regarded as pretty accurately ranging under a probability-curve 
whose modulus is 


0:3 x OT ie aoagued Ape x 240 = 10 nearly. 
240 


— 0°04 
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Thus the value for w 0°04 is much less than the modulus indicating 
its range of error 0°8. At most there is a very slight indication of 
a very slight change, such as in fact may have happened. 

The following series of the ratios between the sexes at birth in 
the county of Herts for twenty-one years, 1858-79, illustrates 
either kind of modulus given prior to the particular series under 
consideration ; according as we content ourselves with an empirical 
determination of the “ physical” modulus for this ratio, such as I 
have given at p. 198 of my ‘‘ Methods of Statistics,” or ascend to 
the higher* theory of Professor Lexis. On either view the 
modulus for the ratio in a midland county of population about 
200,000 is about 38. 

The accompanying series starts with 1,040, the ratio for 1858, 
and wheels round through 1,019, the ratio for 1868, on to 1,090, 
the ratio for 1878. 











o 
= 
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a4 rr 
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re re 
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oO S | 
a or 
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| 
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— 641 + 1761 = 1120 





The third row shows the excess of the terms in the first over 
those of the second. The next row consists of multipliers. The 
sum of the weighted differences Sra,,—Sre_, is 1,020. The sum 


1120 
of squares Sr’? is 385. Whence for w 7 = 145; and as the 


* Tbid. 
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38 
modulus for the probable error of w, Vii © 13° nearly, there 


is therefore some, but not much, evidence of an increase* in 
Hertfordshire of the sex-ratio during the twenty-one years, Much 
the same conclusion might have been obtained with less trouble 
by comparing the mean of the first ten years, 1,028, with the mean 
of the last ten years, 1,055. The difference is 27. And the 
modulus whereby which the significance of this difference is to 


be tested is a/ bape = 17 nearly. 


As an example of modulus not known beforehand, but elicited 
_ from the observations themselves, let us take the death-rates for 
all England for the years 1838-78 (omitting the year of cholera 
1849). Treating the first half and the second half of the series 
separately according to the usual method for un-progressive means, 
I find much the same value for the modulus, 13 or 14;+ a value 
which is evidently a superior limit in case there is a real progress 
in the series operating in the manner just explained. On the series 


2 
of forty terms, If find for w — x57) = — 0°05 nearly, and as 
modulus for the error of w Be = 018 nearly. Thus the 


indicated decrease is well within the probable error (0°9) of the 
indication, and therefore deserves no attention.§ This conclusion 
agrees with that reached by a simpler process|| in “ Methods of 
“Statistics.” The remarks there made and the examples here 
adduced seem to show that our method of dealing with progres- 
sive means is far from being indispensable. It is a mechanical 
mode of preparing materials which might be more conveniently 
dressed by the human hand—if only that hand be free from the 
taint of interest and passion. Where the hands are clean we need 
not be afraid of ‘‘ cookery.” 


APPENDIX. 


Nore to p. 471.—Let there be (2n + 1) observations made at 
(2n + 1) epochs; and let the modulus for each observation be the 





same, namely, 7, Putz for the real value at the (nm + 1) epoch, 


and let w be the assumed equicrescent increment; so that at the 
(n+ 2), (~ +3)... epoch the real values are « + w, « + 2w, &c., and 
conversely at the epochs n,n —1,2 —w,a—2Qw..... Then accord- 
ing to the theory of errors we have to determine z and w so that— 


* Contrary to what might have been expected from the general decrease in 
England. 

ft “ Methods of Statistics,” p. 205. 

{ There was an inaccuracy in my work, not likely to affect materially the 
result, namely, that I took for the central point of the series the year 1858, the 
twentieth term, rather than the point between the twentieth and twenty-first 
term ; there being forty terms in all. 

§ Since 1878 there has been a decrease obvious to inspection (cf. “‘ Registrar- 
“* General’s Report for 1883”). 

|| P. 205. 
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eoeeee 


should be a maximum; where @_» . . U2, Y1, Up, .. V1, Wass ees Cin 
are the given observations. Differentiating the sum of the exponents 
with regard to # and w separately, we have the two equations— 

(1.) (2n+1)e—[aat &e.+e1+%o+41... +a%,)=0. 

(2.) 2w[1?+2?+3?+ &e.+n*]—[(a#—a#_1) +2(a—a2_2) 

+ &.+ (a@—2)+2(a,.—2) + &ce]=0. 

The first equation gives for x the arithmetical mean of the observa- 
tions. The second equation gives for w — e 

To find the probable error of this value, it is a sufficiently 
accurate procedure to treat the most probable value of w as the 
real value. Then the values of w are seen to range under a curve 
of the form Ae —24 [1 + 2? + 37 + &.+ n?] +2wP-—Q 


and the probable error of w as determined by making the above 


expression a maximum is 7 75742, oF 1 a Lh) Ji (PhP pS fp de): 

The more correct procedure is to take account of all the possible 
values which « the real value at the (n + 1)** epoch may have. To 
do this we ought to integrate with regard to # the expression in 
the preceding page, and form the resulting expression in w, say 
F (w), determine for w the most probable value and the probable 
error thereof. It happens, however, in our particular case (though 
not in general, not when the weights of the terms are different) 
that the rough and ready method leads to the same conclusion as 
the safe and longer road. 

For further reflections on the determination of probable error, 
when the best value of two quantities has to. be simultaneously 
determined, see my paper on “‘ Observations and Statistics,” Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Transactions, p. 149. 

Note to p. 471.—Perhaps the reader may be inclined to doubt 
whether if there really was no progression, w would be as small as 
the theory then requires. The following reflection may remove 
this suspicion. Suppose we have 2n observations of a fixed 
quantity and of equal precision h. Let us inquire what is the 
probable error of the quantity ? 

[a (@ — an) + &e. + 2 (@ — a) + (@ — w1)] — 

[(@ — a) + 2 (w—a,) + de. + 0 (a@—an)) + 282’ 
where « is the real quantity, anda_,....#~, are the first, n, 7... . 
the last n observations. Consider a single element of the numerator 
of the expression r [v, — #_,]. The modulus under which the sum 
of two observations. multiplied by 7 ranges is of course 74/2c’, 


where c = Whence the modulus for the error of the whole 


expression for w is V2 x Sr" tts probable error is pe, 

(2Sr’) hrf 28r? 
When therefore the value above found for w considerably exceeds 
this quantity, we are justified in believing that the object under 
observation is not fixed. Q.H.D. 
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IV.—Census of Part of the North-West Territories of Canada, 
August, 1885. 


[Abstracted by G. B. Lonastarr, Esq., M.A., M.B.] 


In the far north-west of Canada, beyond the new province of 
Manitoba, lies a vast.country known as the North-West Territory. 
A portion of this country, bounded on the east by Manitoba and 
Lake Winnipeg, on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the 
south by the United States, and on the north by the 55th parallel 
of latitude, forms the ‘ Provisional Districts’? of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. These districts measure 417 miles 
from north to south, have a mean extent from east to west of 
740 miles, and contain 309,000 square miles, chiefly prairie land, 
they are therefore two and a half times the size of the United 
Kingdom. At the census of 1881 within this vast area there were 
but 27,239 persons, of whom no less than 21,615 were Indians, 
leaving only 5,624 for whites and half breeds. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway placed this country in com- 
munication with the outer world in the summer of 1882, and by 
the summer of 1884 had traversed it to the Rocky Mountains. 
Hxaggerated statements have been circulated as to the recent 
progress of the north-west, but the facts, as ascertained by a census 
taken in August, 1885, or only four years and four months after 
the preceding one, are sufficiently striking. 


Population of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta in 1881 and in 1885. 





Whites 
Hoe! Indians. Whites. Half- Indians. Total. 
breeds. breeds. 


| ES 


1881. 1881. 1885. 1885. 1885. | 1881. | 1885. 























Assiniboia ....] 1,057 8,736 | 16,574 | 1,017 4,492 | 9,793 | 22,083 
Saskatchewan | 3,208 6,678 1,892 | 2,594 6,260 | 9,886 | 10,746 
Alberta. ........ 1,359 6,201 4,878 | 1,237 9,418 | 7,560 | 15,533 

Total” t.22.22 5,624 | 21,615 | 23,344 | 4,848 | 20,170 [27,239 | 48,362 





As regards birth places, the census of 1881 gave Gann imperfect 
information that a partial comparison is alone possible. 


Birth Places. Enwmerated in the Three Provisional Districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 























1881. 1885. Increase. 
Natives of the territories ...........000088 23,385 25,169 1,784 
:. Manitoba cules cnre’ rcgetas 1,434 3,144 1,710 
sy all other places) ..c:....J:043 254.20 20,049 17,629 





LOGEL sss cectererce Ceti 275239 48 362 21,123 
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The increase in the natives of the Territories would be 
accounted for by a “natural increase,” or excess of births over 
deaths, of 15°! per 1,000 per annum; not an excessive rate (that 
of England and Wales for the four years 1881-84 averaged 14:2). 
The increase of natives of Manitoba clearly indicates a consider- 
able migration from that province. The chief interest attaches to 
the accession of 17,629 persons who were natives of regions outside 
the limits of Manitoba and the North-West. It is not possible to 
analyse this increase, but the birth places are given for the 20,049 
persons enumerated in 1885, and this number does not differ by 
very many from that increase. 


Birth Places of 20,049 Persons enumerated in Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta in 1885. 








IN AELVES OL) OIEATIORNN oo jstetcacsss saendee tidsods ot selentavsacs 8,823 

~ Cee cast snesrn ie delaverncreciandees lesiies 1,340 

a5 ObMOIPELOVINCER en cscsssevecs eee eeesag, Os) DLL 
Total natives of Canada .........ccsscseseceeee 11,074 

Natives of England and Wales .........sseseeee 3,853 

BY SSCOLLAiel Fests. ceterts ote eee. ered ettdiens 2,143 

' TPG) PUNE Lie: 5 ete e Roe Ne te eis caseeeeeosite 1,162 
Total natives of United Kingdom ........ ——- 7,158 
Natives of the United States ........cceccsesseeeee 1,007 
. all other COUNtTIES ..........:ccceeeeeees cane 810 
EOE aL Teta ceacesene dtcinccacesteostde® 20,049 


This table shows that the “ pioneers” in this new land are for 
the most part composed of natives of the American continent; of 
these again the large majority are from Ontario, proving clearly 
the greater enterprise of that English speaking province. Amongst 
those from the old country the English and Scotch largely predomi- 
nate, the latter being especially numerous in proportion to the 
inhabitants of that portion of the United Kingdom. It may be 
remarked that the Irish do not appear very anxious to take up land 
in the north-west, although offered to them free, they prefer to 
settle in the crowded cities of the United States. 


Houses (not cownting Shanties and Tents). 























Inhabited. Building. 
1881. 1885. 1881. 1885. 
Agsinibola Hai .shkstesses 408 5,967 30 217 
Saskatchewan ............ 1,171 1,556 28 96 
Alberta: we wiess 485 1,937 | 35 156 











a ce 














OUR seyret pai tres 2,064 9,460 93 449 
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It will be seen that the increase of inhabited houses is very 
large, especially in Assiniboia. The large increase m “ house” 
buildings proves that the country was still progressing rapidly at 
the time of the census, more especially as the frame houses used in 
that country do not take long to build. | 

The population in 1885 was made up of 27,113 males and 
21,249 females, showing an excess of 5,864 males. 

The religious census is evidently imperfect, the following table 
gives an abstract of it :— 


Religions, 1885. 





Church of England............ 9,0-760) NO PONPION :2 cuidate 641 
Roman Catholics..........-.04 9) 3QL 1 N of eivera at. cs.uee mh gothen-ae 4,464 
Methodists .......sseesen PO 12 the PAlertesngs, 2s Uk Mo dette 4,893 
Presbyterians | -c.eess.csessnenee 4,712 

Other sects | ://civcete.s.sacsercess 1,465 Tots sua Se 48,362 





It is evident that a large number of Indians are returned as 
Christians. 

As regards occupations it may be noted that no less than 7,248 
are returned as farmers; to these may be added 774 returned as 
‘‘ farmer’s sons,” 161 as “ranchers,” and 132 as ‘“‘ cow-boys,” 
making a total employed in agricultural and pastoral pursuits of 
8,315. Only 1,033 were returned as labourers. 

It is an indication of good government that in all this vast 
country, containing as it does over 20,000 Indians, it is found that 
order can be maintained by 793 military police, assisted by 
99 ‘‘ militia officials,” and 199 “ government employés.” 

The occupiers of land numbered in 1881 but 932, they had 
increased by 1885 to 6,987. It may be mentioned that 6,885 of 
these were owners of the land they farmed. 


Land Occupied and Cultivated. 


{In thousands of acres.] 





Total Occupied. Improved. 





Area. 


1881. 1885. 1881. 1885. | 1881. | 1885. 


ee | |) | | - | —__ 

















Assiniboia ....| 60,800 44, 1,642 2 160 15 106 
Saskatchewan | 72,960 | 155 506 12 20 12°0 6 
Alberta ........ 64,000 | 114 1,714 14 16 7°5 12 

Total....| 197,760 | 3138 3,862 28 196 21:0 124 





The large increase in land occupied in Alberta is due to the 
extensive cattle ranches there. | 

As an indication of the rate of progress, the numbers of acres of 
prairie ‘‘ broken” in the twelve months preceding the census, are 
given as follows :— 
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Thousands of Acres of Prairie Broken in Twelve Months. 


OR ESTING a, eecctcarvend tea ccocretocernce 95 
askAtCMOWAl) crac scscsscsrarcecaceosceeses lI 
LAME) Cited canal ene teres tecpead dell. Ea neha 6 

ol CW igaden a Wy ha ea ee 112 


As yet but a very small proportion of the available land is 
settled. 
Percentage of Total Area Occupied, &c., 1885. 











Occupied. Improved. In Crop. 
ASSINIDOIA ....eeeeeeeeeeeees 270 0°26 0°16 
Saskatchewan................ 0°69 0:03 oop | 
Aiberta) S.. Rolla 2°67 0°03 0°02 





Other indications of progress are shown by these figures, but 
they are scarcely proportionate to the other elements of growth. 

















1881. 1885. 
CE URC ORO Tiers arve trees scotia vcmuseteect 44 66 
Children attending school ........ 578 1,317 





The following table briefly indicates the progress of the three 
provisional districts in four years and four months. It may be 
remarked that both absolutely and relatively the progress is by far 
the greatest in Assiniboia; this might have been expected since it 
is traversed throughout its length by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and is nearest to the more settled parts of Manitoba. Similarly the 
fact that in most respects Saskatchewan has shown least progress 
may be explained by its want of railway accommodation. 


Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Progress in Four and a Half Years. 











1881.. | 1885. | Increase. | por geet 
Population (excluding Indians) 5,624 28,192 22568 401 
TMRSDILCd HOUSES 7s Mivesssieoviveedsesas 2,064 9,460 75396 358 
Houses: building 27 iesecessonisssccrces 93 449 356 383 
Land occupied ...........000 acres | 312,234 | 8,861,818 | 3,549,584 | 1,187 
bn VaR TE DTOVOU: sn tinvnipanoct ra 27,832 195,985 168,153 604, 
Wg PAE OXODN screvesgaticaceretee a 20,835 123,794 102,959 494 
Occupiers of land .......sscceseceeeees 932 6,987 6,055 650 
ASO RCU GS ross ios oices sng Dye veo noes oeas 44 66 22 50 


School attendance ............cescceee 578 Tale 439 128 
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V.—Index to the Catalogue of the Library. 


Tue Council have much pleasure in announcing that the Index 
to the Catalogue of the Library is now ready for issue, and a copy 
will be forwarded to any Fellow of the Society who may not already 
have received one, on application, accompanied by the sum of 6d. 
in postage stamps, to cover the expense of delivery by parcels post. 

The following is the preface to the index :— 

The present volume is an index to the ‘Catalogue of the 
Statistical Society,” published in June, 1884, in which the subject- 
matter of each work comprised in that volume is alphabetically 
arranged, and to a certain extent classed. 

The two volumes record all books in the library at the close of 
the year 1883. . 

The preface to the catalogue explains the system upon which 
that work was prepared. 

The present volume furnishes the heads and sub-heads of each 
subject printed in Egyptian or Roman characters respectively, and 
the names of authors, as well as the titles of the works, as given in 
the catalogue, in italics. When both are stated, the latter are 
generally inserted within brackets. In the majority of cases the 
year or years to which the work refers are inserted, instead of the 
date of publication, as furnishing a more useful guide to the 
inquirer. The titles of books have been given in their original 
language, the subject-matter always in English. 

The information relating to each country and town is given both 
under those heads, and under the heads of the several subjects. 

The repetition of the several heads is avoided by the use of the 
sign —, and the repetition of sub-heads, and of names of authors 
and publications, by the use of the letters id. 4 


V1i.—Statistics of the Newspaper and Periodical Press. 
Tue following particulars are taken from May’s British and 
Trish Press Quide for 1886 :— 
“‘ The following statistics represent the present condition of the 
newspaper and periodical press of the United Kingdom :— 
Newspapers. 


‘“‘ There are now 2,487 newspapers and class journals issued, 
distributed as follows :— 


MCV ODOHS. .0.cislesoteds eee liokeaceventsnaters 666 
Morne LR. Pe di iad dev onteeh eis was eapeetostants 1,331 
NEW Cs PR Re ty MO Ree Rapa F BU 81 
Seotland (use 210 £487 
AYOLANIC Gisccissscliececees ecco eel nates 117 


— 
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“The accompanying table will show the periods of their 
publication :— 





Number of Newspapers Published in 





























When Published. Aree i ‘ ee. Total. 
polis. | and. | Wales. | jana, [reland.| “Tsies. 

Dailys morning best tid ccoonnoss 17 45 4 10 11 — 87 

PAMOVONIIE, Vacicl isco unt: 12 70 2 12 7 1 | 104 
Five times a week .............3.. 1 10 — a -- a Ii 
Three taht ia i air se 5 11 — 2 7 3 28 
EWICO & WEEK \n...t.sc.ncpeceonteese 13 69 Ai 9 20 4 | 116 
eg OCG 2) ae aii ee Ree Ha 10 9 i 1 1 — 22 
ES Er Ce ene a RA 12 49 4, 11 i 1 78 
VY CC OCU Bias neo ce eo adoncstsnceee 47 73 3 28 1 2 | 154 
Ji aC oh RI a Ne ae en 62 92 14, 13 13 — | 194 
eidey Weck... pts ici 161 | 431 | 37 | 45 | 22 3 | 699 
ESAT STI 4 Ge ene aaa an RE it 115 | 408 13 70 89 8 | 703 
SUMMER Pls a, J. cc28 cunens -ettoa tot 9 1 — — — — 10 
Worinightly a... cnt, .acnee 13 1 — 1 — — 15 
SemiEmMonthly.....0.... acciecseewrs Le! ae — 1 13 
UU ORIGIN Nt da sseesebdesineses ri ycteortaake 161 4.6 t} 6 4 == Deel 
PoE ED OT Ya Bai asad ta at 2 — — i — — 2 
CE AILS Ao a ghia Meee is eee 6 2 — — — — 8 
Irregular and miscellaneous} 9 13 1 f — — 24 








* Although nine journals are recognised as Sunday newspapers, as a fact 
there are but two—the Observer and Referee—published in London, the others 
issuing editions on preceding days also. 





‘“* Noticeable features in the above list are the favour with 
which the last two days of the week are regarded as days of 
publication, and the large number of monthly papers issued in 
London—the increasing number of trade journals accounting in a 
great measure for the latter. 

‘““The political bias of the newspaper press is exemplified 
below :— 





Number of Newspapers Published in 





Principles. . a eo A Kis Total. 

etro- ing- cot- ritish 

polis. tana Wales. | and. |27e!and-| “Tales, 
AGOREME fateesstttes aera tea e ts 41 | 396 38 94, 33 8 610 
Conservative i.c08io scents. 34 | 294 13 21 41 4, 407 
Liberal conservative ............ 4, 19 2 5 13 3 46 
Independent or neutral........ 586 | 617 28 90 68 7) .Rrie6 
LO OS Maa h ie icesunace ener: — 2 — — 22 — 24. 
SRO en eae ae dec ae 1 3 — — — — 4 








“ Six newspapers appear in the French language, including four 
published in the Channel Islands, two in German, one in Hindi, one 
in Spanish, and one in Hebrew; besides these there are thirteen 
printed in the Welsh language. 


VOla Xulks Ce PARy fis a 
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Pertodical Publications. 


‘‘The periodical publications Gncluding magazines, reviews, 
&c.) issued in the United Kingdom number 1,129 examples, 
localised in the following manner :— 


Mietrd polis’ i... octodrss-poerbeane burt sorgediegs 807) 

PN GAN sisei.s hess cevaagest deawtdenessebeteocciers .202 

IW ales fel tes ee Sade i cee oe ot 23 
Neotlarid Wr i ke co Be nay baleen 67 { rua 
Arelangd Oe canoe cae ace AMER abe ah 26 
British. Stes, tne a certo tee. 4 


“They are issued at varying intervals, as exemplified by the 
annexed table, in which the monthly form of publication will be 
seen to predominate very considerably :— 





Number of Periodicals Published in 














When Published. ; : i Total. 
‘polis, | Tana. | Wales. | jana, |2relend.| “Tete, 
DALEY eee Giant ucth pasacassesbertvee: A — a = 1 — 5 
WW OGRE Tre eataccbetieretedetsces 93 14, — 4, 3 — tA 
Oren Mely.. ch gest aere se beetiaee 6 — — 1 — a co 
Nenman Aly, >. bis, eek pubsas 5 1 — — — — 6 
IM iat hh bps acim. tnseacte Meares 511 | 122 21 53 20 3 | 730 
iMOD EDT ys. ssiicshni easier 9 1 | — 2 —_ — 12 
Quarterly cotter ee 118 Wed 2 5 2 Ego) tae 
ERIN AV ORELY Ses eyeing ere me 17 4, — ~— — — 21 
Irregular and various ........ 44, 43 oe 2 — — 89 








VII.—Notes on some Recent Additions to the Library. 


Vital Statistics: A Memorial Volume of Selections from the 
Reports and Writings of William Farr, M.D., D.O.L., C.B., F.RBS., 
late Superintendent of the Statistical Department of the Registrar- 
General’s Office, England. Kdited for the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain by Noel A. Humphreys, of the Registrar-General’s 
Office, Member of the Statistical Society of London. xxiv + 556 pp. 
8vo. London, 1885. With portrait and index. 

This volume is the outcome partly of a desire to commemorate 
suitably the labours of Dr. Farr, and partly of a want, practically 
felt by students of Sanitary Science, of these Vital Statistics in 
an easily accessible form. The editor has prefaced the work with 
a biographical sketch, which will be welcome to most men, for 
Dr. Farr carried on his work in such a quiet way, that to many he 
must have appeared more in the character of a magician ruling our 
lives than the collator and exponent of hitherto unexplained vital 
facts. Jf a lesson is to be learnt from the biography, it is that all 
men who attain to scientific fame do not achieve their success 
without working very hard for it. Dr. Farr would occasionally 
sit up all night to work out his formule, and the unremitting atten- 
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tion he gave to every detail of his work accounts considerably for 
the success which rewarded him. We are glad to see that while 
Mr. Humphreys allots the due share of praise to his late chief, he 
does not fail to record his appreciation of the services of Major 
Graham. 

The work is divided into seven parts, dealing with Popula- 
tion, Marriages, Births, Deaths, Life Tables, and Miscellaneous 
Questions. Every part is furnished with an explanatory Detailed 
Contents, and with a short Introduction by the editor, and all 
references to the original publication are carefully given. The 
Vital Statistics in their present shape are of undoubted value to 
all students of the questions it embraces—a more fit memorial in 
every sense could hardly have been hit upon—and it goes without 
saying that the editing has been ably and carefully done. 


Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons. Hdited by his Wife. 
xii+ 473 pp. 8vo. London, 1886. With index. 

What science lost through the premature death of one of the 
profoundest philosophical thinkers of the day, who was closely 
identified with the Statistical Society and with its pursuits, is 
perhaps more fully realised by the friends of Mr. Jevons in the 
Society than by any other class. It is impossible to estimate fully 
what his work was, and what he could have done if he had lived; 
but the loss has been immense. The present work will strengthen 
the impression of his genius, though it is mainly interesting as 
the revelation of a fine and noble character to the world, which 
should be a model to the younger generation. 

Born in Liverpool in 1835, of parents of no mean intellectual 
capacity, Mr. W. Stanley Jevons was brought up under parental 
tuition, assisted by a governess. At ten years of age his mother 
died, and her place was thenceforward taken by his elder sister 
Lucy (Mrs. Hutton), whose care he and his brothers and younger 
sister seem never to have forgotten. Soon after he was sent to 
the Mechanics’ Institute High School in Liverpool, then under the 
head mastership of Dr. Hodgson, but much to his regret he was 
soon removed and placed at a private school. At fifteen years of 
age he went to University College School, London, entered the 
college a year later, and in 1852 he took honours in Chemistry 
and Botany at the Matriculation Hxamination. He continued his 
studies at the college until he was eighteen, when he was appointed 
assayer to the newly established mint at Sydney, New South Wales. 
While attending college he had been looking forward to the time 
when he should return to his family and enter into some business 
close to his home. He consequently at first felt the greatest 
reluctance to go to the Antipodes, but he saw plainly enough that 
to go out was after all the best thing for him to do. He had an 
intense affection for his home and family, such as is popularly 
supposed to be incompatible with the study of the so called dry 
sciences which so fruitfully occupied his time. While in Sydney 
he could save much money, partly because his salary was a large 
one, and partly because his modest ways did not make much 
demand on his purse. Apart frum his duties he devoted much 

aie 
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time to meteorological phenomena; he studied the country, and 
there he first thought of exchanging the physical for the moral and 
logical sciences in which he began to think that his forte really lay. 
But although he occupied every moment of his life, his love for 
home, and the growing conviction that he would find more scope 
for the development of his ideas in a thickly peopled country, 
made him consider himself expatriated, and he pathetically likened 
himself to a convict who was waiting for his term to expire. He 
was still in Sydney when his father died suddenly of cholera at an 
hotel in Pisa. There had existed between father and son an un- 
bounded confidence in each other, which made the loss doubly hard 
to bear. And when the sad news reached him, it brought forth 
those touching letters to his sisters, which show, perhaps more 
clearly than all the rest of the book, the sort of man Stanley Jevons 
was. In 1859 he left Australia, visited South America, crossed the 
Isthmus, went to Minnesota to visit an elder brother, and finally 
settled down in London to continue his studies at his former 
college. He had now of course made up his mind to abandon the 
physical sciences, and the following extract from a letter to his 
brother Herbert shows what others thought of his views: “ Harry 
Roscoe” [now Sir Henry] “is rather indignant that I am no 
longer a chemist, and wants to know how I shall get my bread, 
which perhaps is quite a pertinent question.” In June, 1862, he 
took his M.A. degree with honours, and his capacity for work is 
shown by the fact that in the previous April he had published an 
article on the Spectrum, while in the following July he published 
a notice on Kirchoff’s Researches on the Spectrum. In 1863 he 
published his pamphlet on a Serious Fall in the Value of Gold. 
Two years later, at the age of twenty-nine, he produced his book 
on The Coal Question; and from that date we seem to have known 
him as a familiar friend. The Coal Question was not noticed so 
soon as he expected, but he had the gratification of seeing it 
mentioned by Mill and Gladstone in the House of Commons; and, 
as he says in his journal, it was ‘‘no slight thing to be quoted in 
the budget of a minister when he announces a change in the policy 
of the country he leads.” Mr. Jevons’s standing as a writer on 
economics was now established, and his success seemed only to 
invite him to further effort. Huis publications On the Substitution 
of Similars, The Theory of Political Economy, The Principles of 
Science, The Commercial Crises and Sun-spots, Primer of Polstical 
Economy, Studies in Deductive Logic, The State in Relation to 
Labour, S§c., with other minor papers, now appeared in rapid 
succession at the rate of almost five every year. Mr. Jevons was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1872, and the degree of 
LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh was conferred on him in 
1876. He was elected a Fellow of this Society in 1864; entered 
the Council in 1866, but remained on it only one year. He rejoined 
the Council again in 1879, and served as an Honorary Secretary for 
three years; when he resigned his Secretaryship on account of 
ill health in 1880, he was chosen Vice-President. 

But while at the first blush of fame he was not situated in the 
happiest of circumstances, and it was not until he obtained the 
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professorship of Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Owens 
College that he was in a position to cease from troubling about 
money matters. After taking his degree he had been in hopes of 
paying his way by popular writing, but he soon found that his 
correct methods of thought unfitted him for that class of work. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Jevons did not think himself clever. 
He found that others could grasp questions much more sharply 
than he could, and he complains of his memory being poor, and 
occasionally when he was still unknown, and his works hung fire, 
he was seriously troubled as to whether he had not overrated his 
powers. ‘‘ What success I have comes from labouring without 
cessation from the earliest years I can at all remember,” he writes 
to Mrs. Hutton, and he has repeated the statement on more than one 
occasion. Undoubtedly, apart from any question of mere ability, he 
always did his work thoroughly, whether it was in preparing for 
an examination, collecting specimens for his herbarium, in the 
volunteer rifle competitions, or in the preparation of the books 
which have made his name. The heaviest portion of the Coal 
Question was prepared during summer holidays. 

The end came all too soon. As far back as 1865 he complained 
to Mrs. Hutton, “I long for a little country, and rest which I seem 
never destined to attain.” Little by little the complaints became 
more numerous; he was obliged to give up evening tuition at Owens 
College; finally the professorship altogether, and was compelled to 
go abroad for his health. For a time his health improved, and he 
accepted, only soon to resign, the professorship at University 
College, London. Intensely active, he only gave way when it had 
become physically impossible to continue any longer. Grieved as_ 
we are that he is no longer among us, we can hardly be astonished 
at the result. By simple overwork he had undermined a constitution | 
not overstrong, and thus prematurely brought about the catastrophe 
which his friends dreaded but were averse to name. And so on 
the 12th August, 1882, passed suddenly away one of the finest 
thinkers and kindest of men the present generation has known. 

In the above we have only been enabled to give a bare 
outline of the life which the volume before us so well depicts. 
Mrs. Jevons has modestly styled the book the Letters and Journal 
of her husband. This title scarcely conveys the idea of the life 
therein described, for by the skilful arrangement of papers at her 
disposal, she has succeeded in giving us a very clear and accept- 
able biography. Not the least valuable portion of the book is the 
chronological list of Mr. Jevons’s writings, in Appendix B. 


The Distribution of Prodwets, or The Mechanism and the 
Metaphysics of Exchange. Three Essays.— What Makes the Rate of 
Wages ? What is a Bank? The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public. 
By Edward Atkinson. 303 pp. 8vo. New York and London, 1885. 

This important work by one of the leading American econo- 
mists, although we are rather late in the day, should not be passed 
unnoticed in our pages. Whenever we descend to bad times, or 
more correctly speaking, to the revolving periods of small or no 
profits, the slackness of business throws many men out of work, 
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and the discontented condition of the working classes becomes a - 
prominent topic of discussion. Long before the extension of the 
franchise or the spread of the quasi-education of the nineteenth 
century had appreciably altered the ideas of the wage-earning 
classes, both philanthropists and economists had devoted much 
time and labour to inquiries concerning the causes which appear so 
deeply to concern them. The margin of profit, or rather the margin 
of excess of pay over the actual cost of necessaries, of working men 
is apparently so small, that very often the simple indulgence of a 
daily glass of beer and of a smoke are sufficient to prevent them 
putting by for a rainy day, or to leave them destitute as soon as 
work fails. Their whole life is in consequence a continual 
struggle for an increase in their wages, and when having forced 
their wages up to abnormal or unprofitable rates, the usual reaction 
sets in, they fail to ascribe the reduction to its proper causes, but 
are inclined to attribute it to the hostility of capitalists. This 
feeling has of late years been considerably fostered, and has 
received a powerful stimulus from the attractive yet baseless 
arguments of Mr. H. George. Mr. Atkinson’s main object appears 
to be to dispel some of the misleading doctrines of the author of 
Progress and Poverty, or his allies. We do not think his method is 
the best that could have been chosen, but in many respects it is 
interesting. 

In the first of the three essays, entitled What Makes the Rate of 
Wages? Mr. Atkinson takes for his text M. Bastiat’s proposition, 
that, ‘‘In proportion to the increase of capital the absolute share 
(of a given product) falling to capital is augmented, but the 
relative share is diminished; on the other hand, the share falling 
to labour is increased, both absolutely and relatively,” a proposition 
which is accepted by all the more modern economists, but which 
is generally expressed in the words that. the profits of capital 
decrease while the rates of wages increase. Had our author 
adhered to the usually accepted wage-fund theory, half his diffi- 
culties would have been avoided, and the whole of his argument 
proper might have been stated in a dozen pages,-but he has been 
misled at the outset, like many others who have drawn their 
inspiration from the same fount. The extraordinary part of his 
statement (p. 24) is that he upholds Thornton in condemnation of 
the old wage-fund theory, at the same time supports Cairnes’s 
true theory, and then goes on to tell us that in America Professor 
F. A. Walker propounded the true wages theory. But how can 
_all this be true if Thornton, Cairnes, and Walker all hold different 
views on this question? It is remarkable that while Mr. Atkinson 
states that his views coincide with those of Professor Cairnes, 
his whole argument is intended to prove that (pp. 69 and 70) 
‘“‘ wages are a remainder over from the sale of the product, and are 
determined by the sum of money which that product will bring in 
the markets of the world.” There is clearly a fallacy here. He 
has apparently misinterpreted the function of capital, forgetting 
that all investments in an industry depend upon the profit to be 
drawn therefrom, and that if the ruling wages or other items of 
production are so high as to preclude any compensation to the 
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capitalist for setting his capital in motion, the capital will seek 
other channels. Wages are one of the fluctuating elements of 
production, and their rate depends on the ratio of the available 
capital to the working efficiency of the population (and this same 
ratio may regulate the sum of money at which the product can be, 
but is not necessarily, placed on the open market). No one will 
venture to say that the wages of the wretched Belgian lace 
makers are a remainder over after the capitalist has drawn a profit, 
nor that these wages regulate the price of lace, for as is well known 
the profits of the lace dealers are large, and the low rate of wages 
is simply due to the numerous population, every member of which 
in order to get work is only too glad to take it at a lower scale of 
remuneration than his neighbour. Nor will any one maintain that 
the publishers’ hacks at the British Museum are paid propor- 
tionately to the price of the articles they help so materially to 
produce. The high wages of labourers on the farms of the Western 
States and on the stations in the interior of Australia are directly 
_ due to the sparse population, and as that population increases, so 
does the rate of wages diminish. And so on ad lib. 

The third essay, The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public, was 
written in order to prove that the American railway companies are 
not the ogres they are generally supposed to be. By the free use 
of valuable statistical matter he succeeds in demonstrating very 
clearly that instead of having become a blood sucking monopoly, 
the amalgamation of railway lines has saved the country many 
millions of dollars by quickened and cheapened distribution, and 
that in doing so their own profits have been considerably 
diminished. It would also appear from the Ohio State railway 
returns that cheap through rates are not unjust to the producers 
locally along the lines. The facts and figures he gives are not only 
interesting in themselves, but they help to throw some light on the 
English question of railway rates, which in consequence of the long 
sustained agricultural and trade depression generally is likely to 
agitate the public mind for a considerable time to come. ‘This 
essay alone should make the volume deserving of study. Mr. Atkin- 
son is always somewhat discursive, but in many ways his essays 
are ingenious and stimulating, and, as the work of one of the ablest 
Americans, they should be better known than they are in this 
country. 


The Financial History of the United States, from 1774 to 1885, 
by Albert S. Bolles. 3 vols. 8vo. New York, 1879-86. 

The early days of American finance are not marked by any 
particular episodes worthy of extraordinary notice. ‘The treasury 
secretaries appear to have managed their budgets with a fair average 
amount of skill, and had the rebellion not interfered, there would 
in all probability be little of interest to record now. But the 
rebellion naturally had a lasting effect on every institution of the 
country. More than twenty years ago, when the United States 
bonds were at a heavy discount, few statesmen or financiers would 
have thought it possible that the country could in the short period 
of less than a quarter of a century not only overcome the burden of a 
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war expenditure amounting to 1,238 million pounds, but also resume 
specie payments, reduce its national debt to within manageable 
limits, and finally establish itself on a fairly sound financial bottom. 

Compelled as the author is to omit many important facts, and 
to condense others, he has nevertheless succeeded in placing before 
his readers a very clear record of the events and measures which 
have been more or less the cause of the successes just mentioned. 
The accounts of the administration of the treasury, the floating of 
the loans, the system of government accounts, the coinage, the 
national banking system, the resumption of specie payments, and 
the payment and refunding of the national debt, and other cognate 
subjects, have all considerable importance for us, either as lessons 
or examples explanatory of what we should avoid, or by which we 
may benefit, or as further exemplifying principles which to some 
extent rule our own fiscal policy. Perhaps not the least interesting 
chapter is that one devoted to an account of the resumption of 
specie payments. Specie payments had been suspended in December, 
1861, and notwithstanding the ‘example of the defaulting Congress 
of 1780, it had always been the intention of the heads of the Govern- 
ment to resume proper payment.and thereby redeem its pledges as 
soon as it should have been in a position to do so. When, therefore, 
in 1865, Mr. Hugh McCulloch entered on the duties of secretary to 
the treasury, he found the ground not a little prepared for him. 
He set to work at once on his by no means easy task, but he had 
to deal with a Congress which, if not exactly hostile, was more 
afraid’of possible trivial evils than it was assured of the positive 
benefits to be derived from the adoption of sound principles. 
Among the chief objections were the fear that debtors would 
have to pay more than they had contracted for, and that bugbear 
of the unscientific trader, the dread of lower prices. For a while, 
however, Mr. McCulloch’s clear and calm views surmounted all 
resistance, and he was empowered as a beginning to contract 
the currency by the funding of the interest-bearing notes. For 
two years the financial arrangements were proceeding favourably, 
when in 1868, in consequence of other causes leading to depression 
in trade, Congress, in what may almost be described as a state 
of panic, repealed the powers with which the Secretary of the 
Treasury had’ been invested. For a moment its action appeared 
to ease the troubles. Nevertheless business did not mend, but 
culminated in the explosion of 1873, the effects of which were 
hardly less disastrous to America than they were to Europe. Much 
of the trouble was ascribed to the desire to contract the currency, 
and all the old arguments against a return to an honest policy 
came again to the fore. Hvery man became a financier, and the 
insensate plans for curing the evil at a single sitting which poured 
in upon Congress, would fill whole volumes. Finally, as if there 
were not sufficient cause for difficulty, Congress very coolly passed 
a bill which practically amounted to one of repudiation, but 
President Grant was not above stigmatising it as such, and 
Congress was forced to adopt sounder financial principles. In 1875 
it decided that specie payments should be resumed in 1879, 
although even then many doubted whether the principle would 
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ultimately be carried out. The solid basis on which the banks had 
been established in 1863 helped the Government materially in the 
practical carrying out of its arrangements, and on that account 
alone, if on no other, the unscrupulous agitation which some half 
dozen years ago was manoeuvring to destroy the national banking 
system, and replace it by Government notes, was and is doubly to 
be deprecated. What is especially noticeable in the great struggle 
to be honest is the power occasionally brought to bear on the 
Treasury by a handful of bold and unscrupulous speculators 
(vol. 11, pp. 304 and 312), who, aware that a sounder state of the 
finances meant less scope for their nefarious practices, have 
repeatedly attempted to block the road to progress. Notwith- 
standing in every case when the question had to be finally settled 
as to whether the State should acknowledge its promises or 
repudiate its engagements, the timely veto of the President (ibid., 
pp. 289 and 493), or the soberer views of Congress (ibid., pp. 
319, 320) have asserted themselves, loyally supported by the good 
sense of the country at large. 

The financial history of the United States falls naturally into 
three great periods, that of Government Notes ranging up to the 
year 1789, that of State Bank Notes from 1789 to 1863, and that of 
a Sound System of Finance dating from 1863 upwards. Mr. Bolles, 
however, while fairly adhering to these three periods, has subdivided 
them again into five lesser periods, in the history of every one of 
which almost every chapter deals with a question as historically 
complete in itself. This method of narration may favour a clearer 
exposition of the subject recorded, for the immediate historical 
sequence of the facts bearing thereon is brought more strikingly 
before the reader, but it necessarily fails in giving the reader a 
general grasp of the subject under review, keeping clear as 1t must 
do of other facts indirectly affecting the subject. The author has 
carefully avoided obtruding his personal views, and unfortunately 
in one of the few cases (chap. xvi, vol. 1) in which he has not 
followed this rule he has not been very successful. This chapter 
is a homily on speculation, corruption, and repudiation. When a 
historian reads us a lesson we do not want moral principles 
discussed, but what we expect is the skilful arrangement of facts 
whereby the evil results of the bad practices are laid bare before 
our eyes. From p. 488 (vol. iii) we learn that Mr. Bolles believes 
in “reasonable protection,’ whatever that may mean, and occa- 
sionally at the end of a chapter he says a few words as a general 
wind up. Mr. Bolles is not only the editor of the American 
Bankers’ Magazine, but he is Professor of Mercantile Law and 
Practice at the Pennsylvania, and Lecturer on Political Economy 
at the Boston, University, and now he has gained unrivalled 
experience in collecting and arranging the facts he places before 
us. Surely he must have something more to give us than the mere 
stringing together of a mass of unnecessarily disconnected facts. 
What does he think of the whole question ? What is the future of 
the country’s finances? Does he attribute the success of the 
financial arrangements, apart from their soundness in principle, 
to the vast number of immigrants and to the large sums of money 
which have flowed into the country during the last twenty years, 
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or does he, in common with so many countrymen, attribute the 
success to the protective system? Perhaps he will crown his 
valuable record by giving us a summary of his views in the fourth 
(statistical and last) volume which has been promised. 


Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to the Members of 
the British Iron Trade Association, on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1885, by J. 8S. Jeans. viii + 143 pp. 8vo. 
London, 1886. 

This, the ninth annual report, sustains its character for the 
ability and conciseness with which a large amount of most useful 
statistical information, gathered from private sources, is put together. 

With regard to the iron and shipbuilding trade, Mr. Jeans 

expresses himself as sanguine that a revival is to be expected 
before long, and justifies his belief by, among others, the following 
facts: That the tonnage added to the United Kingdom register 
during the last three years has been below the average of the last 
decade; 2. That these additions embrace a larger proportion than 
hitherto of sailing tonnage, which means less efficiency; 3. That 
between the years 1873 and 1883 the non-English European 
tonnage of merchant navies has decreased ; and, 4. That although 
this decline has been more than compensated for by the increased 
tonnage of steam vessels, such increase of steam tonnage does not 
appear to have kept pace with the enormous development of com- 
merce over the same period. By an ingenious and we believe novel 
‘rough and ready method of approximating the relation of tonnage 
constructed to the tonnage of business done,” Mr. Jeans attempts 
to show that while in 1870 there were 5°8 tons of business done to 
every ton of shipping available, in 1883 the proportion was 7°7 to 1, 
equal to an increase of 33 per cent. Mr. Jeans is however touching 
on very treacherous bottom here. In the first place, in order to 
reduce steam ships to the standard of sailing ships it is doubtful 
how far any one is justified, in a statistical question of this sort, 
in making use of the loose factor 3 : 1 as the proportion of efficiency 
between the two classes of vessels; and secondly, as he points out 
himself, there is no allowance made for ships entering and clearing 
in ballast, which are necessarily more frequent in bad times than 
at other periods. At the same time, we can quite understand that 
the movements of vessels in search of freights give rise in the 
shipping returns to a false idea as to the amount of business trans- 
acted. We are therefore unable to accept this increase in the 
carrying efficiency as a fact, and even if we did the augmenting 
business does not necessarily mean that a demand will arise for 
new ships. At the present moment the cry of the manufacturer, 
merchant, or shipper, is not a complaint that there exists no 
business, it is a cry of want of profit; and for so long as there is 
little or no profit, for so long may we expect in the shipbuilding 
and other trades a continuation of the present stagnation. 


The Manufacture, Consumption, and Production of Iron, Steel, 
and Coal, in the Dominion of Canada, by James Herbert Bartlett. 
vill + 167 pp. 8vo. Montreal, 1885. 

When we remember that Canada possesses large iron and coal 
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fields, we naturally ask ourselves how is it that we never see the 
name of Canada rank in statistical returns as an iron or steel 
producer P The fault of the omission certainly does not le with 
our energetic colonists, for as the volume before us explains, they 
have not only made repeated efforts to establish iron and steel 
works, but they have also ventured and lost large sums of money 
in their attempts. Mr. Bartlett gives us detailed histories of the 
more important works started and forsaken, from which the only 
possible conclusion to be derived is, that the general conditions 
favourable to the establishment of the industry in Canada are 
wanting. Certainly in exceptional cases, such as at the Acadia 
Works (p. 43), where the iron was of somewhat remarkable quality, 
or at Picton (p. 46), where the coal field is only a mile or two 
distant, some sort of success has attended the ventures, but the 
great natural drawback, apart from any commercial restrictions, 
appears to be the absence of coal, or rather its great distance from 
the ore deposits. Mr. Bartlett evidently does not appreciate the 
difficulties which have proved so ruinous to so many pioneers, but 
thinks to overcome them all by that most delusive of panaceas, 
protection, or as he chooses to call it, the ‘“ enlightened ”’ (p. 152) 
policy existing in the United States. Up to the year 1880 pig iron 
entered Canada free of duty, but since that date a duty of $2 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. has been imposed, and at the same time a bounty 
on the production established of $1°50 per ton, which bounty is to 
remain in force to June of the present year, after which month 
and until ‘June, 1889, it is to be reduced to $1 per ton. It seems 
to be considered fairly legitimate to extend a helping hand of this 
sort to an industry struggling on its first legs, but whether the 
Canadians, in view of their general adoption of protection, will be 
satisfied not to renew the bounty or not to raise the duty is very 
questionable. It is not an uncommon, but still it is a somewhat 
humorous, occurrence to see a pleader for protection blame the 
protective policy of another country for ruining one of his own 
industries. Mr. Bartlett blames (p. 21) Congress for the ruin of 
the Moisic iron works. The book is ably compiled, and contains 
numerous well arranged and apparently carefully prepared statis- 
tical tables and diagrams relating to the Canadian imports and 
exports, consumption and prices of iron, steel, and coal. 


The Victorian Year Book for 1884-85, by H. H. Hayter, 
iv + 734 pp. 8vo. Melbourne, 1885. 

In this the twelfth annual volume of the model treasury of 
Victorian (and we may say Australasian) statistics, the editor has, 
in view of the Colonial Exhibition, reprinted from a previous Year 
Book, now out of print, the account of the discovery and early 
history of the colony. He has also presented us with the usual 
folding sheets, statistical tables, and map brought up to date. ‘The 
account of the constitution and form of government of New South 
Wales, unavoidably omitted last year, is now published in the 
appendix ; and in consequence of the great alterations in the land 
laws of Australasia during the last five years, Mr. Hayter has very 
wisely appended fresh accounts of the laws as they stand now. 
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Although every colony had and still has a different system of 
Crown land alienation, the principle underlying them all may be said 
to have been almost identical. Hvery man or woman who proposed 
to settle in parts thrown open for that purpose, selected their piece 
of ground, paid a rent of several shillings per acre per annum for a 
specified term of years, when if certain other conditions had been 
fulfilled, they became the absolute possessors of the land so taken 
up. But when two or more men selected the same ground, and 
none would retire in favour of the others, the land in question was 
usually put up to auction, and naturally fell to the highest bidder, 
in which competition the poorer men always fared worse. A 
system with such a result 1s, as was to have been expected, much 
disliked in a ‘‘working man’s country.” But the system engendered, 
and still dces where still in existence, another evil which affected 
whole settlements as well as isolated individuals. Not only the 
rich but also careful saving men were in the habit of taking up 
land for the simple purpose of selling it again when through the 
labour of the adjoining inhabitants it had risen considerably in 
value. If the land thus taken up had been put to any good use 
there would have been no complaints, but the rich selector merely 
puts in a bailiff, and when the other necessary conditions have~ 
been fulfilled, this man is withdrawn and the land allowed to run 
waste, until such time as the owner thinks propitious to claim 
his unearned increment. Selections of this sort give rise to 
absenteeism, an evil which is as hateful to a colonist asis a red flag 
to a bull. In this horror the colonist is justified by his argument 
that property has its duties as well as its rights, and he considers 
that an absent proprietor, who draws a benefit in esse or in 
posse from his land, cannot possibly do his duty by the district 
either through his purse or his advice or active and intelligent 
interest in public matters. Hence in democratic communities, 
where the representatives returned to the legislature are generally 
delegates with a well defined programme which they are pledged 
to carry out, a system of land alienation productive of a state of 
affairs so abhorrent to the masses is not likely to be of long 
duration. As a result it may be generally stated that every 
alteration in every successive land bill, projected or passed in 
Australasia, has had the tendency to restrict the size of the area of 
the land to be selected by individuals, and to favour the settlement 
of the smaller man who will live directly on the produce of the 
soil. The difficulty of enforcement of restrictive clauses has 
evidently driven some of the legislators to regard with a some- 
what favourable eye the of late freely advocated American and 
Huropean socialistic ideas concerning the question of individual 
right to hold real property. Indeed the youngest colony, Queensland, 
has, in her last land bill, admitted the principle that the possession 
of large landed properties by individuals is inimical to the welfare 
of the State, and enacts that with the exception of areas of 320 acres 
in extent, and on which the selector is to be a bond fide resident, 
no further alienation of Crown lands is to take place. Future Year 
Books will indicate what will have been the tendency of such land 
laws on the settlement and prosperity of the colony. 
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Prices and Wages in India, by J. BE. O’Conor. Government of 
India Department of Finance and Commerce. ix + 48 + 12 pp. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1886. 

This is a short review of the prices of cereals from 1861, and 
of the rate of wages of agricultural labourers and masons, 
carpenters or blacksmiths, from the year 1873, up to date. The 
information to be gathered from a comparison of prices is, 
according to the author (p. 14), that the prices which have ruled 
in India during the past five years are distinctly higher than 
during previous periods, if the years of drought are not taken into 
consideration. He seems to be doubtful as to whether this rise is 
directly due to the fall in the price of silver (pp. 19, 20). The 
spread of communication (pp. 8 and 19) has been the cause of a 
more general level in prices throughout the country, as well as 
showing a ‘‘tendency to narrow the extreme limits between which 
prices formerly ranged.”’ The demand for export seems to have 
excited an influence similar to that of improved communications. 
As to wages Mr. O’Conor is not sufficiently satisfied of their trust- 
worthiness to hazard any inferences. The pamphlet is furnished 
with numerous tables, and twelve pages of diagrams showing the 
fluctuations in prices. 


Scribners’ Statistical Atlas of the United States, showing by 
Graphic Methods their Present Condition, and their Political, Social, 
and Industrial Development, by F. W. Hewes and H. Gannett. 
120 pp. large fol. New York [1885]. 

We must protest once for all, and so have done with it, that 
we do not in any way accept as correct the opening statement of 
the authors in their preface, that the “study of statistics with the 
means ordinarily at command is a dry and difficult one.’’ To the 
real statistician the study is per se of the most absorbing interest, 
and he does not require any artificial means to make it more 
attractive. The graphic method so largely used at the present 
day was not intended for him. The daily favour in which this 
method grows is more in answer to the spread of a proper know- 
ledge of the use of statistics among classes who find a difficulty in 
grasping the meaning of a mass of ciphers, but whose understand- 
ing is quickened by the more enlivening method of expression by 
means of coloured maps, diagrams, or drawings. In the atlas before 
us the coloured map and linear graphic method has been used to 
express almost every fact, and the veriest tyro cannot have the 
slightest difficulty in understanding the meaning to be conveyed. 
But this work is not only of mere popular value, for it practically 
amounts to a very complete, clear, and accurate digest of the census 
of 1880, and therefore contains a mass of information to which the 
statistician may otherwise have considerable difficulty in obtaining 
access. Occasionally when the figures quoted are not taken from 
the census, the authors are careful to state their origin. We are, 
however, not a little astonished to see on pp. 69 and 112 that the 
estimates of Mr. Mulhall, who gives no account of his methods, 
a fatal defect in a statistician, are made use of for purposes 
of comparison. Occasionally also we have to complain of the 
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overpowering brightness of the blue, red, and orange colours 
which have been used in the maps and diagrams. When for 
instance the mean temperature of the July map is examined, on 
account of the bright red with which it is coloured, the eye soon 
tires and becomes confused. The more sober brown, green, or 
neutral tints used on the other maps do not exhibit this‘defect. 
Otherwise we can only speak in high terms of the work. The 
chapters on physical geography, and on the political history up 
to 1885, are useful addenda to the study of the figures which 
follow, and the whole is supplied with a comprehensive index. 
The total number of plates amounts-to one hundred and fifty- 
one, and the atlas is carefully printed and well got up. 





VIIIl.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1886, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 


Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 


Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c., 
(f) Periodicals, &e. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Censo Escolar Nacional correspondiente a fines de 1883 vgs 
y principios de 1884. Tomo ii. Estadistica Escolar. Thiet pistishioaly Bins 
Plans] * BVO.) OBO cre sic sercenentes eetanereerecnactte ears teats 
Datos mensuales del Comercio Exterior. Afio 1886. | The Argentine Lega- 


reau, Buenos Aires 


INO E42. i Si, idee ee ho AE he ES ae ey eet tion, London 
Busnos Arres.—Bulletin mensuel de Démographie | The Statistical Bu- 
de la ville de—. V° année. Nos. 1—38, 1886 ........ reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Osterreichische Statistik. Fol.— 
Band xi. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 2. Die 
Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens im Jahre 1883. 
Heft. 4. Die Verhiltnisse der oesterreichischen 
Strafanstalten und der Gerichtsgefangnisse im 
of APO LS SO We tantra s. Wiecksct coe accehaccec mmeac Enna meee 


The Imperial and 
& Royal Central Sta- 


Band xu. Heft 1. Erliuterungen und Erginzungen | Metical Commis og 
zu den Daten der Viehzihlung vom 31 Dezember, ; 
Ere aio "5 AR ES: APE 3 
Hungary— 
Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausrtriaval es mas 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Dezember, 1885, 
sandar, 18860 Patou ete is I ee The Royal Hungarian 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1884. Heft 4. 
Bergbau- und Hiittenwesen im Jahre 1884............ 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Og¢esterreich und | 
anderen Liindern ... fiir das halbjahr 1885, vom 
Monate Juli bisende Dezember. V Jahrgang. Fol. } 
Budapest— 
Die Bauthitigkeit Budapest’s in den Jahren what 


Statistical Bureau 


LA OV OM PUN Less ctand ante peniacer vnacenauniab bac piet deieiok eon Aaee 

Exposition Nationale de 1885 & Budapest. Catalogue |} M. Joseph Korési 
Raisonné de l’Exposition du Bureau de Statistique | 
de la Ville de" tS v0. *31S89) litintet gene 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 


Bohemia— 
Beitrage zur Forst-Statistik von Béhmen. Maps. 
DT SSSA. £5. .0- «as a mea Rte ence blntacer bangle oitCoqe ath iad (aadaber The Administration 


Mittheilungen des Comité fiir die Land- und Forst-+ of Lands and 
wirthschaftliche — Statistik des Konigreiches| Forests, Prague 


Bohmen fiir das Jahr 1884. BVO... scsecssseseseees . 
VILLE DE Praguz. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ J reau of Prague 
Belgium— TY Kaen l 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xliii. Le CD a 
4° Oahders Planss, 870... L886. cicssissonctercdesvscssesees } of Mines, Brussels 


Ville de Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des Causes de Décés. XXIV° année, 1885. Dia- | Dr. E. Janssens, Brus- 


MATS | VIG Csi doit aes «agubehoday asst tmsae dele io. afaaadiise o> sels 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Demographiane | 
et Medicale. (Current numbers) «0.0... cesses J 
Chili— 


Estadistica Comercial de la MRepdtblica de Chile) 
correspondiente al afio de 1884. 870. ...... cee eeeeseeee | 
Memoria del Ministerio de Hacienda presentada al 
Congreso Nacional por el Ministro del Ramo en 
The Chilian Consul 
General, London 


ya (ELE a Vn aad ty sassenrate an obser teh tay ch Gu enanth goal sans 
Memoria del Ministro de Marina presentada al Con- 
greso Nacional en 1885. S¥0,: ..0...736 Ga ereatined.: 
Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de Chile en 1884 y 
BS Ser a ee PALS, OV) Cieassucesidrngitensdstaaedinraer cuseedl eels gnats 
The Republic of Chili. (Extracted from an Article 
in the American Cyclopedia.) 8vo. 1883. ............ J 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, No. 68, 
October-December) TB8b Na alike se dasleNacteses Sir Robert Hart, 
III. Miscellaneous Series, No. 6. List of the Chinese K.C.M.G. 
Lighthouses, &c., for 1886. Diagrams. 4to......... 


Denmark. Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. | The Danish Political 
eats gets 8 AM eae OPTS Bete PPP enh a ERE Eee E e  R Economy Society 


Egypt. Report on the Finances of Egypt for meee ts ; 
ny Wire Mid gar Vinwwerits 9) Tae V Onassis ietstisccceednssscsetesesss Edgar Vincent, Esq. 


France— 
Bulletin du Conseil Superieur de Statistique. No. ] 
Sesmigyh aul SB i-86s0 (Lie VOL. cctetrecdcccsvcegsceccs ccvesescses 


Bulletin Consulaire Francais. Année 1886— 
Mars. (Reports, &c., relating to Austria-Hungary ; 
Germany; and Tripoli) RAs aS OE Mee At oP, Sco tA he The Ministry of 
Avril. (Reports, &c., relating to Siam; China— Commerce, Paris 
Hankow; Russia—Finland; Japan; United 
States—New Orleans ; Sondwivh Islands—Hono- 
é lulu; Spain—Santander; Germany—Dantzic, 
, Wirem berg: Mer ence) iisice.cszcasisadaeizestaecbeeacedenrs 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Bulletin Consulaire Francais. Année 1886—Contd. 
Mai. (Reports, &c., relating to Greece—Syra, the 
Cyclades ; Cape of Good Hope—Port Elizabeth ; | The Ministry of Com- 
St. Thomas; Germany; Belgiwm—Antwerp ; merce, Paris 
Spain—Malaga; United Kingdom—Dover) ........ 
Compte Général de |’Administration de la Justice } 
Civile et Commerciale en France et en Algérie | 


pendant, année 1884. cr4to SU et The French Govern- 
Compte Général de ]’Administration de la Justice ment 
Criminelle en France et en Algérie pendant l’année 
TBS, § ALO ia. See aiissatastentcsstodetcstesdtetentes ups aete seas. 
Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin. V* année,| The Ministry of 
INO; 2, LEBGC. -c.c.csovscanteetossoaseieloaseues sash ttantas seed teancemsuentoae sees Agriculture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de : 
Législation comparée. Mars-Mai, 1886 : Pct oy Be eco 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—. The Ministry of Pub 
Statistique et Legislation Comparée. Mars, Avril, i W pa Same? 
S86 (occ EM eed TRU ene ae OE Seah SANA 

Statistique de l’Enseignement Primaire. Tome second. } The Franch Gover 
Statistique Comparée de |’Enseignement Primaire ae ae 


(1829277 ).0 > Diagranns 2460. hy iorsncpott sre, teeraeesteeee ce ac-$ epee 
Vitte pE Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Mars, Mai, 1886........0.0..0.... Hygiéne 


TL’ Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers.) Paris The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 


Partie Littéraire. Avril-Juin, 1886 ...............cccceseseees 
5, > “Pechnique,) vA vrai) aime SG Metco ies cthte es ” 
Révue Géographique Internationale. XI° année, 
IN 08.9 123-125, 1586 ee ieee whee ce ans eee eect ” 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—, 1886— 
Avril. Situation financiére de la Société. Les) 
Petites communes en France et en Italie. Statis- | 
tique sommaire de la Norvége. Variétés. Statis- 
tique minérale de la Russie. La Navigation de 
DIALS TIO ON PU PANCO. 25.078. sues. ses oo ce-nceeeccetety ssa meen eee 
Mai. Centenaire de 1889. Les Expositions nniver- 
selles et la Statistique. La Production minerale 

des Etats-Unis. Variétés. La Production des 
Vins et des Cidres en 1885. Les Consommations 


+ 'The Society 
| 





des principales Villes de France  .......sseeeeseseees i 
Germany— ‘ 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
Pebritar—A Vey yas weet sece: ohcias ss ssaneoreepeeteeeeceee nese eee tical Bureau 


_Prussta. Preussische Statistik. Ixxxiv. Die Sterbe-) 
fille im preussischen Staate nach Todesursachen | 
und Altersklassen der Gestorbenen sowie die 
Selbstmorde und Verungliickungen wihrend des 
PAPE LESS cise nccnct penesbie brccets taps s sii bpaie saeco ere nee 

Berwin. Verédffentlichungen des Statistischen, fas, | 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia 


The Statistical Bu- 


der Stadt-. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle : 
; reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 


FRANKFORT. Statistische Mittheilungen tiber in| The Stetistical Bu- 


Civilstand der Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main im Jahre 
reau of Frankfort 


LOSS ic Abe ccccdes tet ateactcene reeset see nce ee reer TREE E aee TEE REE 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Guatemala—Informe de la Oficina de Estadistica, 1885 | The Statistical 
SV OR eatiien icc nace <auusisenpcideaoaidunapte qnvdacep SUpeniads Sica deep e as ouiaedes ouhes Bureau 


Italy— 

Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1886. Com- ) 
missione centrale dei valori per le Dogane. Sessione 
LSB5286.0 «OVO. iad cate Be. Se Rewatate ld code sud leis tony beat oy 

Bollettino Consolare, 1886— 

Febbraio. (Reports, &e, relating to the United 
States of Colombia; Australia; France—Bordeaux, 
Cette ; Hgypt—Suez Canal; Norway)....... subiagonopad 

Marzo. (Reports, &c., relating to Cyprus; Austria— 
Trieste; Hgypt—Suez Canal; Goree; Straits Set- 
tlements—Singapore; Russia—Varsovie, Cron- 
stadt, St. Petersburg, Batoom; T’urkey—Beyrout ; 
Hastern Roumelia, s) Malta)c. << c.ssesiescscs-geeensa-odtense? 

Aprile. (Reports, &c., relating to Tunis—Susa; 
Great Britain; France—Havyre ; Ireland; Rou- 
mania; Hyypt—RasGimsah ; Isthmus of Panama; | The Director of the 
United States—San Francisco; Spain—Cadiz ; Bureau of General 








Turkey—Beyrout, Damascus, Serajevo) degssbudats sees Statistics 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Gennaio e Febbraio, 1886 ............... cece 
Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVII; Nos. 1—3, 1886 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
ANnO LV , Nos. .G---L0, 1886 6 yee i ndhotspowatat ann 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Cooperativo,Ordinario, 
Agrario e Fondiario. Anno III, 1° Semestre, 1885 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzidialcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers.) 
PSSG. on.ic Reape ae eaten neat n ae ecb cede eet shan Semie ses 
Circoscrizioni Ecclesiastiche in relazione colle circoscri- 
zioni amministrative secondo il Censimento del 31 
Dicembre, 188 Weg US yO. 6 3.25 caret yasoversendgrelaseasieasesentesient ’ 
Notizie intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura, | TheDirector-General 
Variazioni del Fitto dei Terreni. 8vo. 1886............ of Agriculture. 
Relazione del Direttore Generale alla Commissione di ) 
Vigilanza sui Rendiconti dell’ amministrazione del 
Debito Pubblico per gli esercizi 1° Semestre, 1884 e 
BBB ABO 2 eth wit pas tess psa naga iacen eat Pd ane ence nentcn ss ‘ 
Relazione e Rendiconti Consuntivi per la Cassa dei 
Depositi e Prestiti e per le gestioni annesse, Esercizi 
lo Semestre, 1884 e 1884-85. Vol. i, Relazione ; vol. il, ; 
Rendicon tae ivole, Ati: vecctic se cers ciest hs osagatven eke ogress 
Statistica dei Bilanci di Previsione delle Camere di ) 





. The Director-General 
of the Public Debt 








Commercio per gli anni 1881-84, e loro situazione 
patrimoniale al 31 Dicembre, 1883. La. 8vVo............ 
St itistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di | The Director of the 
Esportazione, Febbraio—Aprile, 1886 ..........ccceeerees | Bureau of General 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per |’ anno 1883. 8vo..... Statistics 


Sulla Situazione Finanziaria, Discorso pronunziato alla 
Camera dei Deputati dal Ministro delle Finanze. 
Vere LOCO testy can catian ath ap stopal testenaciaceena ct.» cuedeastbstied 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers. ) Florence... The Editor 
VOL. XLIX. PART II, 2K 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Giornale degli Economisti, vol. i, 1886— 

Gennaio, Fasc. I. Di una proposizione di Ricardo) 
non esattamente interpretata. Aspetto attuale 
della questione monetaria. Spontaneita ed artifizio 
nell’ espansione coloniale. Le Leggi naturali 
economiche’ 1.1 RUG. ee lhanes.sdsvest doesent oncces 

Marzo, Fase. 2. La Statistica nelle Universita e la 
Statistica delle Universita. L’ Economia come 
Scienza Autonoma. Le Condizioni economiche della + The Editor 
BRUSSIA oie. .shadpaeva Nee ER close aie eee RCRA DIS 

Maggio, Fasc. 3. La revisione della Tariffa doga- 
nale nel 1879 in Germania e gli effetti della 
medesima. Gli infortuni del lavoro. La teoria 
economica della Costituzione politica di A. Loria. 
I doveri della proprieté Fondiaria e la questione 
sociale di A. Mortara .......0...ssdsoveeee ipadlsscatieor eves bade 





Mexico. Informes y Documentos relativos 4 Comercio oes 
Interior y Exterior, Agricultura é Industrias. Nos. 9, } Spe ealaeicgl as 


POMOSOI AB RO CE a en aa 
Netherlands— — 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Department of 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. the Interior, The 
danuari—Maart, ES86)> «cise nls Apeotebeseoescecsases +0 Hague 


Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1, 1886. 
Loop der bevolking in Nederland. Verslag omtrent 
de heffing der plaatselijke directe belasting naar het 
inkomen te Amsterdam over het dienstjaar 1883-84. 
Prijsstatistiek. Lijst van Naamlooze Vennootschappen s The Statistical Insti- 
waarvan destatutenin het jaar 1885. Volkstellingen { tute, Amsterdam 
naar beroep en beroepstellingen. Gewichts- en 
inhoudsmaat in de graanstatistiek Verslag van den 
toestand en werkzaamheden van het Statistisch 
Instituut, 1885-86 iia. ccsstsscccsviaves cotvaredesatacdectetecddesessvacr 4 





Roumania. Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei, Indus-]} The Central Statis- 
triei, Comerciului, si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, Nos. tical Bureau, 


«11 and.12. Diagram ss. 8VOe.. ura eden Bucharest 
Russia— 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers.) (In Ruésiam:) 1886" ......00000..5.0cl. St. Petersburg 
Summary of the Monthly Bulletins on the External] The Department of 
Commerce of Russia in 1885. (In Russian.) ° 4to... Customs 


Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Journal of i 
the—. No. 3, 1886. (In Russian.) 8V0.............4. } The Socsety, 


Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1886— 
No. 8. Moscow, Briinn, Haiti, Helsingfors, Kingston, 
Puerto-Plata..y Grecia, 1. ich. Gonder eels tanctets 
No. 9. anes Savannah, Varsovia, Buda-Pesth, ane Bored olaktes 
Uleaborg. Boston y Riga ads lene es | Dae 
No. 10, Riga, Nueva Orleans y BURGH tcssossctiatier 
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Donations. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain—Contd. 


Resumen General de las Invasiones y Defunciones so The Department of 


Health, Madrid 


causa de Colera ocurridas en Espafia durante el afio 
de 1885. - Diagram.” 4600. Rais cn tek 


El Economista Espafiol, Revista Semanal de Banca, 
Industria y Comercio. Ajo I, Nos. 6,8, y11. Fol. } The Editor 
DS SG «6 sa code nae cqewe te artemeneeh ough ip MeL cae Leer aes Ades 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Hnero— The Societ 
Marzo, 1886 . 1.2 svcicedincessientveeliRies scl T ab bhi he elles 
Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Rekke. 8vo. 1886— 
No. 13. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibs- | 
fart i aaret 1884. (Shipping) ........ 
» 14. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning 
om de norske Jernbaners, Drift 1 
Terminen 1 Juli, 1884, til 30 Juni, | 
TBSao  Ballways ) ocenecic-nd.custiaes The Central Statisti- 
15. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske cal Bureau, Chris- 
Arey for aaret 1884. (Recruit- r tiania 








29 


rere eEr errr errr ere reer ee rrr rr errr reer rrr rere rarer) 


ing 
» 16. Fattigstatistik for 1882 og 1883. 
(Public Assistance). .......cs:sccesees 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. 
Tredie Bind, 1885. (Journal of the Statistical 
BPC gocher nin 5 PRIUS AME Ti Nien ry LUA Wie ARN 
SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik, 1885-86— 
(A.) Befolkningsstatistik. Statistiska Central-) 
byrans underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1884. 
(Pop uidhiony) ere co ae easier ees phanelata fons 
(C.) Bergshandteringen. Commerce - OCollegii 
underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1884. 
(Mines and Minerals) o.......seeeeeeeseereeneees 
(D.) Fabriker och Manufakturer. Commerce- 
Collegii underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1884. 
Paty. Ve Cig ta) Whee ea) REDO ng Ata Ne Pb ca a One 
(E.) Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel. Commerce- 
Collegii underdaniga Berattelse for ar 
: 1884. (Trade and Shipping) __...... decehnan Dee oe 
(F.) Utrikes Handel och Sjdfart. Commerce- ae ce eee 
Collegii underdaniga Berittelse fdr 4r pee , 
1884. (Trade and Shipping) ..............04 
(G.) Fangvarden. Fangvards- Styrelsens under- 
daniga Berittelse fr ar 1884. (Prisons) 
(X.) Aflénings- och Pensionsstatistik. Statistiska 
Centralbyrans underdaniga Berittelse 
a'gifven dr 1886. (Salaries and Pensions) |. 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1885 ars Bevillning ... 
LL AMERDIMIRY Vint he tid 2983 & «BRAVE aude aves actw stb panestohs dude Sut a 
Kapital- Konto till Riks- Hufvud- Boken for ar 1884. 
AR RSPME GM AINATICO) sah gvessic Gobi de cals cncebeis or. aio vep ssonleeeabbe 
Riketsin- och Utforselaf vissa varor. J uli— December, 
1884-85. (Imports and Exports.).. Six parts........) 





av 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEDEN— Contd. 

Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31 J ali-=) 
31 December, 1885. (Monthly Bank Returns.) 
SIX Parts Vung ynetcastecsselssetes tecentinpecotacsee am he crieiaesmaet FET 

Beco ieee af de solidariska enskilda bankernas | ms cone ee 54 
samt  aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens ak bata Ws hod 
uppgifter for den 31 Juli—31 December, 1885. 
(Monthly Returns of Private Banks.) Six parts... 

Statistisk Lidskrift. No.1, 1886. 8V0.........seeeee 4 





Switzerland— 
Statistique de la Suisse. 4to. 1886— 
No. 63. Mouvement de la Population de la Suisse ) 
pendant d’année, 1884.25. .4-.<:-ccace-es ates terfe tes 
», 64, Examen Pédagogique des Recrues en | The Federal Statisti- 
automne! F885, (Ma pice octets eetecee cal Bureau 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les Pays @outre-mer | 
depuis 1879 et particulierement en 1885. Sheet .... ) 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. XXI* année, 1885. 3) 
und 4 quartal heft. Etat actuel de la question de la 
peine de mort en Suisse. L’Enseignement scolaire 
dans les Penitenciers de la Suisse. Statistik und 
Lebensversicherung. Nachtrag zu der im quartalheft Th ested 
1, 2, 1885, erschienenen Arbeit iiber Statistik der | 5, “ot t Swit i 
Strafrechtspflege in den Schweiz Kantonen. Ueber r ata Se mars, 
den Stand der landwirthschaftlichen Statistik im | 
Kanton Bern. Lebenszeichen aus den Kantonen. 
Vorlaiufige Ergebnisse der schweizerischen Sparkassen 
Statistik pro1882. Resultats d’examen pédagogique 
des recrues en atttomne, 1885 © ........:ccsosesssrennstearteseins J 


United States— 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Vol. xiii. 


Statistics and Technology of the Precious Metals. The Hon. G. F. Hoar, 


(othe sitodc «a decuarncccaat ... oegelllh alias aie Veneto 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1885. Seventh | Joseph Hickson, Hsq., 

and eighth numbers (in 1 Vol.). 8Y0.:.........:scseseeeoses J.P., Montreal 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports mee § 

on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 27—29, a Department of 

1856 .is.c8 ees Secs) otis Meth atant ppoulure 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency ...| The Comptroller of 

Ist December, 1885. Cloth. 8V0, oo... ce cceescssceeeee the Currency 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, 
1885. No.3. Review of the Reports of the British | The Bureau of Edu- 
Royal Commissioners on ‘Technical Instruetion. cation 
No, 4, Education an sapany/i;.s.0ai.tkeotepeadabrtaec: eae 
Bureau of Statistics — 
Quarterly Reports of the Chief of the Bureau of) 
Statistics, relative to the Imports, Exports, Immi- 
eration, and Navigation of the United States for | The Bureau of Sta- 
the three months ending 3lst December, 1885, + tistics, Treasury 
and 31st March, 1886. [Nos. 2 and 3, 1885-86] | Department 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports Nos. 
pane, 1885-86 .keacsenas cpbdinig anton Sa aT ae is} 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

Mercantile Marines of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Italy. Message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of State 
in relation to—. Diagram, 8vo. 1886 ........ccee WME o Ford, 

Manufacture of Milk Sugar in Switzerland. Message"? Esq., Washington. 
from the President of the United States, transmitting 
Report of the Secretary of State, together with a 
series of Reports... relative to—. Plans, 8vo. 1886 

Report upon the Commercial Relations of the an 





States with Foreign Countries for 1879. Vols. i 
PME So eri ford petoh Ci pci ip ania Wel Ly aah aN ye Spa we 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the 
Commerce, Manufactures, &ec., of their Consular 
Districts. 1881, Nos. 8, 10, 11, 18, 14. 1882, 
Nos. 15, 23 Cotton and Woollen Mills of Europe; 
24% Ostrich Farming in the United States; 253 
Cereals of Europe, India, and Algeria; 263 Tariffs 
of Spain, Norway, Italy, Hawaii, and British Guiana. 
1883, Nos. 31-86. 1884, No. 37 Petroleum and 
Kerosene Oil in Foreign Countries; Part 1. Petro- 
leum in the Orient; Part 2. Petroleum and Petro- 
leum Development in Foreign Countries ; 38—41, 
414 Fruit Culture in the several Countries. The Bureau of Sta- 
43 Credit and Trade Systems of the several > tistics, Department 
Countries. 44—47. 1885, Nos. 49—51, 52 De- of State 
clared Exports for the United States during the 
year 1884; 53, 533 Tariff Laws of Mexico; 54, 55, 
56. Declared Exports for the United States during 
the First and Second Quarters of 1885; 58, 59 Leather 
and Shoe Industries in the several Consular Districts 
Commerce of the World, and the Share of the United 
States therein 1 S83, 4250 yelide ciel torcavense te pealsheiatl: 
Declared Exports for the United States, first. and 
second, and third and fourth quarters, LS8S spec die 
The Licorice Plants LES bath. tes Sect until h-., Bb ipanrivewsiaat 
Pounding and Polishing Rice in England and | 








DSR areca ws Rona Megane ses eetscanes ona fede EDs eeu bgoUg GUM «wer ennsaast 
Scouring of Wool in Belgium, Great Britain, and 
AEROCYIIRTTY 5 LECH, Sera es cee tess Oe eae sd sana taaseise ape sdsgies ons 
Massacuusetts. Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, March, 1886. (Con- 
tents.) Henry K. Oliver, Part 1. Co-operative Distri- {| The Hon. Carroll D. 
bution in Great Britain ; 2. Profit Sharing ; 3. Food Wright 
Consumption, Quantities, Costs, and Nutrientsof Food 
Materials ; 4. Art in Industry. Cloth, portrait. 8vo. J 
Micuiean. Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary ’ 
of the State Board of Health for the fiscal zr SHEAR ek Coe . 
ending 30th September, 1884. Cloth, diagrams. 8vo , 8 
New York. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of) 
Statistics of Labor of the State of New York for 
1885. (Contents.) Introductory ; Part 1. Working Charles F. Peck, Esq., 
Women; 2. Strikes; 3. Boycotting; 4. Arbitration ; Commissioner of 
5. Foreign Labor ; 6. Reduction of Hours of Labor ; | the Bureau 
7. Labor Organisations ; 8. Conclusions and Recom- | 
mendations. Cloth, illustrations. 8V0. «1... # 
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Donations. ING 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Wisconsin. Ninth Report of the State Board of | The State Board of 
Health of Wisconsin; 1885. © BvOl ie ecicdslec alll es ceveee Health, Madison 


Brooxiyn. Annual Report of the Department of Sor pine nek 
Police and Excise for the year 1885. 8V0................. P 


Police 
Providence— 
Report of Deaths in the City ote, March, 1886 .. 7 | 
The Original Jennerian Vaccine Virus, as reserved 
and bead 3 in the Public Vaccinations in the City f Dr, Ed Roe 
Of—. > Sv0. LBBGick...stcsteastoes eo toes oer avTees sueseactones 
Bankers’ Magazine. April—June, 1886. New York........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current numbers). 1886............ s 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
Memoirs of the—, Centennial Volume. Vol. xi, 
Part.3, Nos. Z.and 3. t0> 1885 =, 0a dea 
Proceedings of the—. New series. Vol. xiii, Part 1, 
plates, Sv, LSBGIRT A ia Awa sbamisn rae tetederintsess 
American Philosophical Society— 
Catalogue of the Library. Parts1,2,and4. 3 vols., 
la. Svo. | LSG3-SONH.5..: Ae arate ceeotn ctor ey acess: 
Laws and Regulations of the—, together with the . 
Charter of the Society, and a List of its Officers +} The Society 
nnd Councillors: “8yve. “1886. 000. 080s... ele 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. xxiii, Nos. 121 and 122, 
plates, Sv, NLSSO™ snl Aieritee.. occ eis escoees J 
Associated Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. ) 
Joint Report for 1885.0 Abo ciel dectecdietescdeveaecen vues 
Boston Manufacturers and Spinners Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. Annual Reports for 1885. 
AGO., CIAGTAM LAGER a. Win ls Ae sleeila alee ee 
Columbia College. Political Science Quarterly, Edited ] 
by the Faculty of Political Science of—. Vol. i, } 
No. 1, March, 1886. (Contents.) Introduction ; pan College 


The Society 


Edward Atkinson, 
Esq., Boston 


The American Commonwealth ; Collection of Duties; 
American Labor Statistics; Legislative Inquests ; 
The Berlin Conference; Reviews. 8V0. .........cccceeeeeee 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. April—J aes he Trstints 
LES6 oiiciseattdetthanetnstoeroowiin Mv agduunn ove aabaerombeonuneMuanints 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents, showing the Operations, Expenditures, 
and Condition of the Institution for the year 1884. | 
(Contents.) Report of the Secretary; General 
Appendix. 1. Record of Scientific Progress, 1884. 
Introduction by S. F. Baird; Astronomy by 
E. S. Holden; Vulcanology and Seismology by 
C. G, Rockwood; Geography by F. M. Green; 
Meteorology by C. Abbe; Physics by G. F. Barker ; 
Chemistry by H. C. Bolton; Mineralogy by L. 8. 
Dana ; Bibliography of Invertebrate Paleontology 
by J. B. Marcou; Zoology by T. Gill; Anthro- 
pology by O. 7. Mason. 2. Miscellaneous Papers 
relating to Anthropology. Cloth, plans, &c. 8vo..... | 





The Institution 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Prices and Wages in India. Supplementary Tables i 

Fortnightly District Prices of Gram, 1873-84 

Prices and Wages in India. Partl. Average Annual 

District Prices of Food-Grains and Salt (1861-85) ; | The Department of 

2. Fortnightly District Prices of Food-Grains and Finance and Com- 

Salt for 1885; 3. Wages of Skilled and Unskilled merce, Calcutta 

Labour (1873-85) 2. wBmos cinco voile cuiiaudes teadcsteevsescotianans 

Prices and Wages in India, by J. E. O’Conor.  8vo. | 
BBG soos sve Seea tat uae, MUN. dg Rts! ORY, SEV UE a8. 
Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five sen The India Office 
1880-81 to 1884-85. [C-4729.] 1886 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts of—. Nos. 
10—12, 1885-86 ; No. 1, 1886-87... ccceeeseeeceeeee The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 
Nos, 9-115. 1885-8602 62 RR Eh 
Breneat. Report on the Administration of, 1884-85. | 

Political, Administration of the Land, Protection, | Pio Cerone. ob 

Production and Distribution, Revenue and Finance, > ~ Bon oat 

Vital Statistics and Medical Service, Instructions, | ene 

Archeology, Miscellaneous. Cloth. Fol 

North Western Provinces— 

Report on the Census of the North West Provinces | 
of the Bengal Presidency, taken on the Ist of 
January, 1853. Cloth. La. 8vo. 1854.0... 

ROS from the Records of Government, North pee ee 
Western Provinces. Published by Authority. Boag 
Second edition, vols. i—iv. Half calf, maps and 
plans. La. 8vo. 1855-56 


sp areeoenrere 





Pore ees erreereionse 


Se roerece rece seooreae 


COOH O HO OEE DEO EOE SEE HEH EERO DEO OEE DO OOS 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—Vol. liv, Part 1, Nos. 3 and 4, and 
Part 2. No. 3, 1885. Map and Plates. 8vo. .... i The Society 
Proceedings of the—. Novemberand December, 1885 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Abstract of Life Insurance in Canada for 1885 ............ >) 
Abstract of Statements of Fire and Inland Marine | 

Insurance Companies in Canada for 1885... 
Accounts of the late Province of Canada, and the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with the Dominion 
from the 1st July, 1867, to 30th June, 1885 








boeeeeoecses 





Annual Report of the Department of Fisheries for 

UBS 5 ese ceaiaseserees teiiphoede lepomcasvon punbethsmaebthskanaidonancnshimenoanas 
posing esse St of the Department of Indian Affairs J. G. Bourinot, Kaa., 
Annual Report of the Department of the Interior for pee fos 

1885 


POee eee ee eeeeeeee eee Ieee eee eee ee ere e ere rere re reer rrr ererr rr ese eer! 


Annual Report of the Minister of Railways and Canals 
for the year ended 30th June, 1885 occ 

Canal Statistics for Season of Navigation 1885. 
(Supplement No. 1 to the Inland Revenue Report 
FOL LS SE) veces SORA EU A NOTION. RES 

Census of the three Provisional Districts of the North- | 
West Territories, 1884-85 





COCOO HSE Oder OeEO HEE EHO ROE HO Her eHenoeeee 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Civil Service List of Canada. 1886............cscssessseeees | 
Criminal Statistics for the year 1884... we. 
Department of Militia and Defence. Annual Report 
FOTMISSSM, ATE an Oe ae ee eee 
Detailed Report upon all claims to Land and Right to 
participate in the North-West Half-Breed Grant by 
Settlers ra) SUBS be las pirixcstetes gales con tee suse s eee 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1887.... 
Railway Statistics of Canada, and Capital, Traffic, and 
Working Expenditure of the Railways of the 
Womiwsion, LBS2-Si7, Atl ee ME, RE ee. ae 
Report on Adulteration of Food (Supplement No. 3 to 
the Report of the Department of Inland Revenue 
EOP. LBS Jb. BIG... dcocensencnacnihskcansutancewtnecn aaa te meats rokomes 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1885 ............ 
Report of the Board of Examiners for the Civil Ser- 
vice in ‘Canada for. J S850... 112, 24aein enone t J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Report on Canadian Archives by Douglas Brymner, r Ottawa 
Arehryist, for 1885x4415. 7h, amet, erst eM ee aeons tee 
Report of the Commissioner of the North-West 
Mounted Police Force for 1885...0.... .. cescsesececccseeseseees 
Report of the Postmaster-General for the year ended 
30th June, 1885 
Report of the Secretary of State of Canada for 1885... 
Report upon the Suppression of the Rebellion in the 
North-West Territories ...in 1885. Maps ............ 
Shareholders in the Chartered Banks of the Dominion 
of Canada as on the 31st December, 1885._................ 
Synopsis of Companies incorporated under the Canada * 
‘Joint Stock Companies Acts of 1869 and 1877, from 
7th May, 1869, to 31st December, 1885 .......:............ 
Twelfth Report on Inspection of Weights, Measures, 
and Gas (Supplement No. 2 to the Report of the 
Department of Inland Revenue for 1885) 





Pee PePPePee rere rr re rerre rrr rr reer reece rere ere errr eer ey 





eeeeeeeerreevere 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Blue Book for the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, | The Colonial Secre- 
1885. Boards... Moles... aiviii2...c0h.. CHA .., < « tary, Cape Town 
Education Manual, 1886, compiled ... for the) 
gene of Managers and Teachers of Schools. The Superintendent- 
Report of the Superintendent-General of Education r ane One Pe 
for 1885, with Tables, Annexures, and Appendix. | AOR SBE se O 
BOL S sna. 3 cakes ipemeeae teens 00h th now conch enod eho eeoeies Weare 


New Zealand.— 

Appendix to the Statistics of New Zealand for the year ) 
1884. A series of Diagrams showing the Progress of 
the Colony by increase of Population, Trade, Live 
Stock, Cultivation, Occupied Holdings, Deposits in 
Banks, Revenue, Railways, Telegraph Lines, 
Shipping inwards and outwards, and the Ages of 
the People, Birthplaces, Religious Denominations, 
Education, Industries, as at the Census of April, 
ABS. WHOL, ciel, Secale ecepecteenccencctontenenateden Ailes meeteeee: J 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of New Zealand 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand—Contd. 
Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 16th and 17th) 
Annual Reports on the—, together with a List of 
Donations and JDeposits during 1880-81 and 











Dios hay eas Sebee iy nate ate eR lmaes SUR NTAPTAT ys we naalencsadiaddeteesoaleees 
Birds of New Zealand. Manual of the—, cloth, plates. | Dr. J. Hector, 
B yon ESOS ee meee eaten, ey dem I. cesi-t. ais heasss es cobans O.M.G., F.R.S., 
Geological Explorations. Reports of—, during 1879-82, ' Director of the 
with Maps and Sections. 3 vols., 8V0.......cceceeeeeees | Colonial Museum 


(in 3 vols.). Boards, plates. Fol. 1878-80................ 
Studies in Biology for New Zealand Students. Nos. 1 
BAe OV Oe LOG LR tet, hat sevash hse bia. cde toscd Ma oaeteet J 


Indigenous Grasses of New Zealand. Parts Po 


The Registrar-Gene- 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette 
umn Vital Statistics). Nos. 20, 33, 51, 71, ralof Quesustina 


South Australia. Statistical Register for 1884. Fol......... The Chief Secretary 


Tasmania. Papers, Proceedings [and Report] of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania for 1885. Map and plates. > The Society 
SSVOD Nah ca sdayaessseucansiosgn ot MUPuesnciale oat ono Mimcanicy eat MUS ars MenmDAUme nats 


Victoria— 
Agricultural Statistics of the Colony of Victoria, ee: H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
the year ended Ist March, 1886  ...........sscessciecseesssoees C.M.G. 
The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining 


Registrars for the quarter ended 31st. December, dace cone OF 


Mines, Melbourne 


1885..",Plans:; Molten t0¢<.. tees meres Wnty ds ottiasatt ches. 
Patents and Patentees. Vol. xv. Indexes for the year | The Government of 
1880. -Plates. «400g, meciahasce hie das Shc Gish ok ath aiken cn Victoria 


Seventh Annual Report of the Proceedings of the ) 
Government Statist in connection with Friendly | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Societies. Report for the year 1884... Fol. ........ C.M.G., Govern- 
Victorian Year Book for 1884-85. Twelfth year of ment Statist 
isstie atc) Map.) ivan tt... deestaa tins Vlisectesscckncastiw 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— . 
Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy 
to the Lord Chancellor. Boards. 8vo. 1844............ Thoms Botnet 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Deputy Master : 
of the Mint, for 1885. Plate. 8vo. [0-4745.] } The Hon. ©. W. Bre 
DBS: Le eresvedieen ret in CIN 25 NNN RES. sha Sizee dias ye degen 
Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom. Part 17, 
1879-814) f O45 Le BS in fire etl a asisied..tandedonors 
Statistical Tables relating to Emigration and Immigra- 
tion from and into the United Kingdom in the year [ ABIOB ELA, 
1885.4 Noc3, 1 S8Gott tans 2s. Rane ie dasdall, 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—. 
March——May, LSSQG351 .csicietl sassy SAI Essa amncatil J 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England— 
Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 
(Abstracts of 1884). 8vo. [C-4722.] 1886 ........ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1885; | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to March, 1886. No. 149............ ral of England 
Lonpon. Births and Deaths in London, and in 
twenty-seven other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, 
with an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers) .... 
BrrMineHam. Report on the Health of the Borough } 
of Birmingham for 1885; also on the Proceedings . os 
taken ne the Act for the Prevention of Eowntea! enter ay be 
tion of Articles of Food and Drink. Map and i oie 
CIA OTAIN.) (OVO. . cisssshevsentnastednacsetsevtare cat tvostenogecousementmecte’s 


Ireland— 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1885 ; ) 
Births and Deaths to March, 1886. No. 89 ............ 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. Vol. ix, Nos. | The Registrar-Gene- 
34 and 48, 1872; Vol. xi, Nos. 26a (Second f ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Supplement) and 32, 1874; Vol. xviii, No. 
39a (Third Quarterly Supplement), 1881; and the 
Current mM Ders |. we eia wien menaciee gee enue Wie aca tase anana sup coact 

Dustin. Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metro- | The Commissioner of 
politan Police, for the year 1885. Fol. ........sssessees Police, Dublin 





Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages ) 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 31st March, 1886. No.125 

Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during t The Registrar-Gene- 
1885; also the Vaccination Returns relative to ral of Scotland 
Children*born Curing. 1884. 20.0605. GRR ak he 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. . (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current | 
NWT bers) eae Micron Meeatalovide cub atest es daeeeeoonmemence eatin: y 








(d) Authors, &c. 

Account of the Poor-Colonies and Agricultural Work- \ 
houses of the Benevolent Society of Holland ... 
[Anon.] xxiv+195 pp., half calf, plates, 8vo. Edin- 
urgh S28 saa eM LS, ee a Soe GR Sy ee Ou 

Apam (WitiraM). Speech of—, in the House of Com- | Th B E 
mons, 10th March, 1794, on moving for the production r OMAS OBS aed. 
of certain Records and for an address to the King to 
interpose the Royal Justice and Clemency in behalf of 
Thomas Muir, Esq., and the Rev. Thomas F. Palmer. 

117 pp., half calf, Sy@j dis Od © sce cee. tet cee 

ATKINSON (EDWARD). The Prevention of Loss by Fire 
and the System of Factory Mutual Insurance ...} The Author 
56. pp.; plans, 4t0., sOhicago:1885 .2iecn.datelneusctebonn 

Barttey (W. F.). Fiscal Relations of the. United 
Kingdom and Ireland with special reference to the 
State Purchase of Land. 18 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1886 


2? 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

BaRrtTLETt (JAMES HERBERT). The Manufacture, aa 
sumption, and Production of Iron, Steel, and Coal, in Wage Ty 
the Dominion of Canada, with some ‘notes on the b B a nee a 
manufacture of Iron, and on the Iron Trade in other Bete tees 
Countries, viii + 167 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Montreal, 1885 5 

BrernarpD (W. LzeieH). The “Graphic” Statistical 
Maps of Ireland compiled by :—Population, 1881 ; 

- Education, 1881; Religion, 1881; Agriculture, 1885; + The Author 
Wealth, 1884; Pauperism, 1884; Supplement to the 
““Graphic,’’ 5th June, 1886... Sheet.........:..:ccicsecseveseedeess 

Brrow (Joun). An Appeal to the Public on the Hazard ) 
and Peril of Vaccination otherwise Cow Pox ... | 
together with his serious reasons for uniformly } Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
objecting to Vaccination, and other tracts by the same 
author. Third edition. 172 pp., boards, 8vo. 1817 

Boccardo (Gerolamo)— 

La LEvoluzione Economica delle Societ&é Umane. ) 
Manuale di Storia del Commercio delle Industrie 
e dell’ Economia Politica. Terza, edizione, riveduta, 
corretta ed ampliata dall’ Autore. 486 pp., 12mo. ¢ The Author 
PP ORENC, “PESO 0s c4 elrl on cepietree eee ee ea se UN Tas Sey. shck 
Societa di Mutuo Soccorso. Extract from the “ Enci- 
clopedia Italiana.” Vol. xx, 20 pp. La. 8vo. [1885] ) 

Booty (CuHarzeEs). Occupations of the People, England 
and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 1831-81. Compe | 
from the Census Returns. MS., calf, obl. fol. ............ 

Bourinor (J. G.). The Fishery Question: its pata 
Importance. 26 pp., 8vo. Ottawa, 1886 oe 

BRAMHALL (JOHN). A Defence of True Liberty ee 
Antecedent and Extrinsecall Necessity. 253 pp.,-calf, 
574 C8 aM AS 5 RM see, Be Se ORS HE ERNE ee RD CEE Pe APR 

Brown (James B.). An Appeal to the Legislature and 
the Public, more especially to Dissenters ...on the - Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
tendency of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the Education of 


39 


the Poor ... with some Remarks on its probate 
effects in injuring Sunday Schools. 99 pp., half she | 
BE ARON cess cet SOE BI MMe Rass otk adeted. crass cee J 


Burvetr (Henry C.). Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 
1886, being a carefully revised précis of information 
regarding all British, veeecat and Foreign Securities Boe stew: 
. xxvit+ 1076 pp., half calf, 4to. 1886 .cccssersees 
BurteigH (Baron). Memoirs of the Life and) 
Administration of William Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord 
High Treasurer of England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ... xxxii+151 pp., calf, sm. 4to. 1738... 
Bort (Caprary Epwarp). Letters from a Gentleman 
in i North of ‘est ... containing the descrip- FRE ca tart 
tion of a Capital Town in that Northern Country... 
likewise an Account of the Highlands, with the Cus- 
toms and Manners of the Highlanders... A new 
edition, with notes, in 2 volumes. Boards, 8vo. 1815 ) 
Case, The, of Authors by Profession or Trade stated with 
regard to Booksellers, the Stage, and the Public, no 
matter by whom. [Anon.] 68 pp., boards, 8vo. 1758 ¢ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Characteristics of the Present Political State of Great 
Britain. [Anon.] 256 pp., calf, 8v0. 1758......0..0008 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Cuartes I. An Exact Collection of all Remonstrances, 
Declarations, Votes . . . betweene the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty and his High Court of Parliament . 
1641-43. 6 + 955 + 19 pp., calf, plate, sm..4to. 1643 

CuarE (W.). British Steamers and their Work; being 
a review of the Oversea Carrying Trade, and contain- 
ing Statistics of the Steam and Sailing Tonnage of the 
World, its Increase and Decrease, Clearances ba 
and Outwards, Imports, Exports, Stocks, &c. 18 pp. 4 
diagram, Svo.: “L886 Sax ee ira otk hcteoten easter 

Colonial Office List for 1886, comprising Historical Z| 


James T. Bell, Esq. 


The Author 


Messrs. Harrison and 
Sons 


Statistical Information respecting the Colonial Depen- 
dencies of Great Britain... 29th publication, with 
MAPS OVO sate tes fs coasearscscrstantes sesventenantesesmeeneattans tetera diate 
Considerations on the Nature and Origin of Literary ) 
Property. [Anon.] 34pp., boards, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1767 
Davizs (Davin). The case of Labourers in Husbandry 
stated and considered, in three parts: Part 1. A View 
of their Distressed Condition. 2. The Principal Causes 
of their growing Distress and Number, and of the 
consequent Increase of the Poor Rate. 3. Means of 
Relief proposed ; with an Appendix containing a col- 
lection of Accounts shewing the Earnings and Expences 
of Labouring Families in different parts of the king- 
dom. 200 pp., calf, 4to. “Bath, 1795577. a. eee. 
Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendship between his 
Britannick Majesty the Most Christian King and the 
States General of the United Provinces, concluded at +} Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Aix la Chapelle, the 18th day of October, N.S., 1748... 
Gd pp., boards, sm.{4t0. Fe 1749 (RAs We tke... te screenees stoke 
Derry (WittiAm, Lorp BisHor oF—). The Irish His- 
torical Library, pointing at most of the Authors and 
Records in Print or Manuscript which may be service- 
able to the Compilers of a General History of Ireland. 
Xxxvill) + 240 pp., cloth "Sve 1724, sintte veoh hesseetees 
Dunne (CHarues). Brand’s Lunacy Case. A full 
report of this most Interesting and Extraordinary 
Investigation... vi+ 131 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1831 
Eeyrr. Reflections on the Natural Foundation of the 
High Antiquity of Government, Arts, and Sciences in 
Egypt. [Anon.] 22 pp., boards, 8vo. Oxford, 1743 ) 
ErsBen (Jos.). Zprava o jubilejnich sjezdech statis- 
tickych spolecnosti v Parizi a Londyne... 27 pp., } The Author 
cloth, 'Syo., Praguemless Gwe Lee ni eae 
FERRARIS (CaAkrto F.). La Statistica nelle Universita e 
la Statistica delle Universita prolusione al Corso di 
Statistica letta nella R. Universita di Padova addi i 
3 Dicembre, 1885. 39 pp., 8vo. Padova, 1886............ 
Foreign Office List, 1886, forming a complete British 
Diplomatic and Consular Handbook, with Maps... 
Hoth Publication. | BVOlsen..tckstcccates cage Niuens ence ees eee 
Gisson (JoHN). The History of Glasgow, from the) 
earliest accounts to the present time, with an Account 
of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
different branches of Commerce and Manufactures 
now carried on in the City of Glasgow. viii + 391 PP» 
boards, 8vo. Glasgows APT Fissa ssi. cssasetsoatesotisheas Sedbses 4 











Messrs. Harrison and 
Sons 


James T. Bell, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Haggard (F. T.)— 
Our National Shop. Capital and Labour, Production 


and Consumption. 8 pp., 8vo. 1886... eee 
Demand and Supply versus Trading Theories. 14 pp., gS UT: 
SvoiP RSSGs Fete Reet ietieel Backs teas ensias cbesoneses 
Holiday Notes in East Anglia. [Anon.] 105 pp., 
illustrations, 12mo. | TSSG ie es.sctestipr fetiaes nce. i Mg Birra 
HoxrrtinewortH (Dr.). Defence of King Charles the 
First’s Holy and Divine Book Hiken Basilika . . . > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


27-pps,.em4to., half Calf L692 aR Bee vec eseseee 
Howett (Jamzs). Familiar Letters on Important 
Subjects, wrote from the year 1618 to 1650. Tenth J \. Bell. E 
edition. iv +480+8 pp. calf, 8vo. Aberdeen, BED OR ra Ee ag 
Ly SF Ect Re i i ae OE Ser Ry, OTR ee 
Hurcuinson (WitttaAm). A Dissertation on Infanti- 
cide in its relations to Physiology and J tpradence 
Second edition, 6 + 99 pp., boards, 8vo. 1821 
InAMA-STERNEGG (DR. Cart T.). Ueber Statistik. 
Vortrag gehalten im Niederosterreichischen Gewer- 
bevereine. 18 pp., 8vo. Wien. 1886 oo... 
JAMES (R.). A Treatise on Canine Madness. vi+ 264 pp., 
COAL ERGO NT GON, F Pree ei Ate dresses mee ro Soanes 
JONES (WiLLIAM). Practical Observations on =a 
of Women. xiv + 226 pp., boards, plates, 8vo. [1839] 
Koérést (JosepnH). Bulletin Annuel des Finances des 
Grandes Villes. VI* année, 1882. 53 pp., la. 8vo. » The Author 
pudapestes « ESSE s..cgmaecse Muss tctetetee terete ety beens sassy 
Lapp (WittiaAmM). An Hssay on a Congress of Nations 
for the Adjustment of International Disputes rihont 
resort to Arms... 192 pp., cloth, 8vo. Boston. 1840 
Les (Str JosepH C.). The North-west Coast of per: 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


The Author 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


20 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1886........... cations samebote ets eca as nee HUnGr 


Legal Means of Political Reformation, proposed in two 
small tracts, viz., the first on “ Equitable Represen- 
tation,” and the legal means of obtaining it; the 
second on * Annual Parliaments, the Ancient and most 
Salutary Right of the People.’ [Anon.] Third 
edition. Boards; 59 pp.,8v0.9 1780 0. ll 

Letter addressed to Two Great Men on the Prospect of 
Peace, and on the terms necessary to be insisted upon 
in the Negociation. [Anon.] 56 pp., boards, 8vo. 
\ Wilt 8 Re en AON RRO ome RAO cer EL re ee by ay oak ee 

Remarks on the Letter addressed to Two Great Men. 
Second edition. [Anon.] 64 pp., boards, 8vo._........ 

Letter from a Country Gentleman to a Member of 
-Parliament on the Present State of Public Affairs, in 
which the object of the contending Parties and the 
following Characters are particularly considered, the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Portland, and Northumberland, the | 





+ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 





Houses of Devonshire and Russell, the Lords Thurlow, 
Camden, Loughborough, Kenyon, and North, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. [Anon.] Sixth 
editione(79. pp; boards; BVOsM 1789 «Anno. lases 
Lively Character of the Malignant Partie... [Anon.] 
S pp half calf., sm2 40st 1642 \ covrssevcstescersseosissecseuseecens J 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Macleod (Henry Dunning)— 
The Elements of Economics. Vol.i and vol. ii, Part 1.) 
Cloth, 870., 1881-86. 5: ..cccessssssanesttteedensen theaths atten 
The Principles of Economical Philosophy. Second 
edition. Vol. ii, Part 1, completing Pure Economics. + The Author 
xiv + 522 pp., cloth, S¥0-PpAS78 wanton nitaaeael 
The Theory and ‘Practice of Banking. Fourth edition. 
Vols.iand i. Cloth, 8vo.. 1883-86. ........ccssecie.. 
MANDEVILLE (Dr. BERNARD).—The Fable of the Bees ; 
or Private Vices, Public Benefits; with an Essay on Jamés T. Boll E 
Charity and Charity Schools, and a Search into the . i 
Nature of Society... ix + 534 pp., half calf, 8vo. 1795 
M’Kenna (THEOBALD). Political Essays relative to the 
Affairs of Ireland in 1791-92 and 1798, with 
Remarks on the Present State of that Country. 
lxiii + 226 pp., half calf, 8v0. 1794 ecciscsseecscsstsceoeeees 
Memoria Technica: or a New Method of Artificial 
Memory, applied to and exemplified in Chronology, 
History, Geography, Astronomy... [ Anon. | James T. Boll, Esq. 
Xvili!-+°119 pp., Svo. (1730 on deca ae eras: RE se 
Meap (RicHaRrp). A Discourse on the Plague. Ninth 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 6 + xl + 164 pp., > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
CALE, OVO. 7a. T. sam eanavel Las npvan sracennaeinwenmeeed de: Meee ave2 : 
Moors (W. F.). Lecture on Mortality Statistics, with 
special reference to those relating to Preston. 12 pp., > The Author’ 

Svo0.” Preston. « 1886 )....0)..at. ten. Weiss het eo ebennetal- 
Nepuam (Marcuamont). The Excellencie of a Free) 
State. xxvili + 176 pp., half calf, 8vo.. 1767 ............ 
People’s Charter, being the Outline of an Act to provide 
for the Just Representation of the People of Great 
Britain in the Commons’ House of Parliament. [ Anon. | 
SG (pp.,. half Call, SMUSVO., PlAN | \esosjscresteresrosate eo eens 

Puriities (CHARLES). Vacation Thoughts on Capital 
Punishments. 120 pp 8v0. 1857 sssessieains Pw. f James T. Bell, Esq, 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Pratr (James). Land. 208 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1886. ....:.. The Author 
Political Pamphlets. (10 in 1 vol.) Boards, 8vo.) 
72 eB en cvete Re ieRe bes sf tap os deaab acne tee ceeeen Ate ee 


1. Sedition and Defamation Display’ d. [Anon.] 1731 
2. A Proper reply to a late Scurrilous Libel intitled 
Sedition and Defamation Displayed by Caleb 
D’ Anvers:./ 1731. 0 iaerag.: cieenininh cree... 0) a edetobed, 
3. The Case of the Hessian Forces in the pay of Great 
Britain’... Anont|aglie bsada..sonid.. ahs Same: 
4. Considerations on the present State of the Affairs in 
Europe y's | Anon: Pod 480.cc../4:..21:. sat. cbseoevteceitvets..s 
5. A Datenos of the Measures of the present Adminis- ¢ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
6 





tration ... Second edition. [Anon.] 1781. ........ 
. Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled a Defence of the 
Sonne of the present Administration. [Anon. ] 
L731 icin givsedenedo cana tte MURAL eae 4 MonH seach s euidedopeecteum nv CeL: ebRIEM 
Some Considerations concerning the Publick Funds, 
the Publick Revenues, and the Annual Supplies 
granted by Parliament. Second edition. [ Anon. | 1735 
8. A Collection of all the Political Letters in the 
“London Journal” to December 17th inclusive, 1720. 
Amon,’ 2721 wnc-Eedreenuieoenaneeroraoukanenacee ama ramen J 


<T 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Political Pamphlets—Contd. 

9. An Enquiry into the Reasons of the conduct of) 
Great Britain with relation to the present State of 
Affairs in Europe. [Anon:] 1727 cesses 

10. Three Political Letters to a Noble Lord concerning 
Liberty and the Constitution by Mr. Gordon. Second 
edition, corrected (LT 2Uijeesulsesew Pht tien og phlei ha op SEE Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

Poor. Particular Answers to the most material objections 
made to the Proposal humbly presented to His Majesty 
for relieving, reforming, and employing all the Poor of 

Great Britain. [Anon.] x+104+19pp.,calf,8vo. 1722 ) 

Porter (G. R.). The Nature and Properties of the 

Sugar Cane, with practical Directions for the Improve- 

ment of its Culture, and the Manufacture of its Pro- \ H. Ling Roth, Hs 

ducts. Second edition, with an additional chapter on [ ~~ & Te aes 

the Manufacture of Sugar from Beet-root. xiv + 240pp., | 

Plates. SvoO. 1843 lessees «penal cay eReSiasa Taki aey J 

Quarin (RicHaRD). The Healing Art in its Historic and 
Prophetic Aspects. The Harveian Oration . 1885 The Author 
Second edition. 44 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1886... 

Reeves (JoHN). Thoughts on the English Government. 

Addressed to the quiet good sense of the People of 

England, in a series of Letters supposed to be by—. eee eer ean 

SO ap. all calf, Svan s P7902 mar. dove er ieee step 

Reyes (RaFratt). Nociones de Historia del Salvador 
precedidas de un resumen de Historia Universal. f The Author 
645 pp. (in 2 vols.). 12mo. San Salvador. 1885. .... 

Roth (H. Ling)— 

Addenda and Index to the “‘ Animal Parasites of the 
Sugar Cane.” 4 pp., 8vo. Manchester. 1886........ 

Professor Alphonse de Candolle on the Origin of the i 
Sugar Cane’... 8 ppiiSvorel LB86%. iii. ci anid, 

SELKIRK (Haru OF). Observations on the Present State 

of the Highlands of Scotland, with a view of the Causes 

and Probable Consequences of Emigration. Second { James T. Bell, Esq. 

edition. vii + 232 + 1xipp., boards, 8vo. Edinburgh. 1806 

Somers (Lorp). The Judgment of Whole Kingdoms ) 

and Nations concerning the Rights, Power, and 

Prerogative of Kings, and the Rights, Priviledges, and 

Properties of the People. 4 + 71 pp., calf, 8vo. 1713 + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

Sremnav (Jurivs H.). A Pathological and Philosophical 
Essay on Hereditary Diseases, with an Appendix... 
ivi? 52: ppiy half calfy 8vos' 1843) s.cs..si. cvetieesdeeceets J) 

Symmons (Epw.). <A Vindication of King Charles, ora 
Loyal Subject’s Duty... 22+ 312+ 6 pp., boards, } James T. Bell, Esq. 
BIN 40... 1G4B 2... secs ACW diced dhs ahaa aio ie ddd 

Tarr (P. M.). Vital and other Statistics of Hastbourne, 
illustrative of its Health and Climate. 4 pp., 8vo. > The Author 
Bice d Le eee en ena tre con RT a mien 

Tooxe (THomas). Considerations on the State of the 
sipnllcies iv : 152 pp., boards, 8vo. 1826 ...........000 i TOA een: 

Vindication of the Case relating to the Greenwar- ) 

Fines showing how the Rights and Prerogative of the 

Crown are diminished, Officers enriched, and the } James T. Bell, Esq. 

Subjects oppressed by the mismanagement of that 

Revenue... [Anon.] 11.+.99 pp.,12mo. 1684........ J) 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Watras (Lfon). Théorie de la Monnaie. 24 pp., fol. 
Paris. eV S86. ..si-4.d2nagsodesodecs uc votes n. aaa: oes Apne dee eete eee 
Watson (Wit1iam). Accidents in Mine Shafts. A Prac- 


} The Author 


tical Plea for Miners. Revised edition. 15 pp., 8vo. 1886 ” 
Wotrr (Captain M. P.). On the Rational Alimenta- 
tion of the Labouring Classes, with an Alimentation s 


Table. 60.pp., diagram, 12mo. ° 1886..............0...s0s-0 
Wootston and Brrton’s Statistical Chart of British 
Railways, 1885. Diagram 1,showing percentage of gross 
Receipts, Net Revenue, and Ordinary Dividend to 
paid up Capital; also the amount of Capital in millions. 
Diagram 2, showing proportion of Ordinary to Fixed | Messrs. Woolston 
Capital, and proportion of Net Revenue appropriated and Beeton 
to each. Diagram 3, showing cost of Railway per 
mile, and amount of Ordinary Capital per mile in 
thousands. Diagram 4, showing proportion of 
Passenger to Goods Traffic Receipts. Sheet .............. 


(e) Societies, &c. 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current numbers. 
VB SG Ree ces.0s vegguecsatusdeovetseer pect reeaseseeeenneeowens haat Meee aiseert 
British Iron Trade Association. Annual Statistical 
Report ...on the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel > The Association 


\ The Society 


Industries in 1885. S8V0. sh acictensepccprssenop-eaesh st sduatecnoe se 
Crédit Lyonnais. Bulletin Financier et Commercial. 7 Bapieers 
INS 21 GWURAtd, WLOSG; Secatat ae, Mee hele: dee .cemleres ety weal 
East India Association. Journal of the—. No. 4. 1886....The Association 
OL PON ic A eet rein ake gh ee na 
Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin de ’—.) 
Tome i, 1° et 2° Livraisons (in 1 vol.), année 1886. 
(Contents.) La fondation de l'Institut international 
de statistique, apergu historique. Report (abridged) 
of the Proceedings and Papers read at the Jubilee | 





Meeting. of the Statistical Society of London, 22— 

24th June, 1885. La Popolazione di Roma antica. 

La Statistique de Ja division de la propriété en France et 

dans la Grande-Bretagne. Sul valore della proprieta 

fondiaria rustica e sulla gravezza delle imposte che la 

colpiscono in alcuni Stati. Die Entwickelung des 

Clearing-Verkehres, eine vergleichende Statistische 

Studie. International Statistics, illustrated by Vital | The Director of the 
Statistics of Europe and of some of the United States | Bureau of General 
of America, being Extracts from the Address of Sir R. Statistics, Rome 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B.... Della composizione 
della popolazione per sesso e per eta in Italia ed in aleuni 
Stati esteri. Dell’ emigrazione dall’ Italia comparata 
a quella che avviene da alcuni altri Stati europei. 
Confronti internazionali sull’ istruzione elementare 
della popolazione. Proposte per una Statistica inter- 
nazionale degli alienati ... Vingt-cinquiéme anniver- 
saire de la Société de Statistique de Paris. Compte- 
rendu sommaire des réunions. Bulletin Biblio- 
graphique. Annonce des publications recentes. 
Chronique de I|’Institut; International de Statistique. 
Diagrams, la. 8vo. -Rome,471886,.455:0. .sdeehnes ted 





4¢ 


a 


Vol. XLIX.] [Part ITI. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1886. 





Report of the Councit for the Frnanciau Yuar ended 31st December, 
1885, and for the Sesstonan Yuar ending 29th June, 1886, pre- 
sente wo the Firry-Seconp Annvat Meetine of the SratistTican 
Socirty held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, on the 29th of June, 1886. 


The Presipent, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


in the Chair. 


THE Circular convening the Meeting having been read, and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report was taken as read, the President proposing to 
advert to the subjects of chief interest in it :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their fifty-second 
annual report. 

The results compare as follows with the average of the previous 
ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars. 1885. Pie the 
Previous Ten Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December ...............00.. 928 "60 
Life Members included in the above oc. 148 120 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ cs 47 
OME OLLO WS OLOCEEC creesaceenasscnonssgh -osmreseversenesseressoastson- 44 79 





Since the Ist of January last, 49 new Fellows have been 
elected. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1885, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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1884. | 1883. | 1882.| 1881.| 1880. 

















Receipts per 1885. 
£ 
Dividends cote trv sien: 73 
Annual Subscriptions....| 1,462 
Compositions ........ce 63 
Journal sales ......-.0c0.00. 188 
Advertisements in 
26 
IOUS Alas sacra 
Miscellaneous refunds | — 
1,812 
Legacy of Dr. Guy ....| 250 
_ Mr. Pochin, for New- 
march Memorial — 
NSB aks teondeasctares 
Sale of 1,000/. New 
3 per Cent. Stock 
2,062 





£ £ £ £ £ 
S84) nos 94 88 75 
1,447 | 1,361 | 1,291 | 1,306 | 1,817 
294 | 126| 189|° 84| 273 
207 | MRO 227A Tag te 
19 35 37 26 35 
86 Aah Cs st 
2,139 | 1,778 |1,838 | 1,649 | 1,902 
MN SORES Sy Beast fe 
TOOTH VC he ae ae 
Bae Mees Ror akt ean ee 


Average for 
the Five Years 
previous to 
1885. 


£ 
8g 
1,344 
193 
186 
30 





1,842 








( 





On the other hand, the expenditure has been as follows :— 











Expenditure for 1885. 
£ 
Rent, rates, and taxes...) 31o* 
Maintenance, includ- 
ing fire, water, re- | 88 
pairs, and furniture.. 
Salaries and pension ....| 392 
Advertising, postage 
and delivery of 
241 


Journals, stationery, 
and sundry printing 





Expenses of ordinary \ , 
WBEOUIN YS ogite Niet *3 
ey OUP cas, de ca os 625 
TAD rary wcurons-sieme-s-ceieert 27 
Miscellaneous................ 5O 
1,756 


Alteration of meeting 
room, King’s College 








Catalogue and Index \ 
to Labrary) i ofeetiess al 
Newmarch Memorial 
Hund i iisa Seer }- 
Removing to 9, Adelphi} | ¢ 
Derracas-.iixnnaees 7 
Newmarch Memorial |) 
Prize Essay. Re- au § 
ceived in 1882 from 
Mr. Pochiniase ats 
Howard Medal Prize|]._ 
Pissaye Siiicteedetrihan } 
2,170 
























































Average for 
the Five Years 
previous to 
1885. 





a 
73 























1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881.} 1880. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
56 80 83 69 81 

oa 74, 56 79 Al 
394 | 381 362 | 322 | 340 
248 | 222] 191 185 | 189 
24 33 26 24. 27 
645 | ‘682 | 558 1 Gog | - 573 
38 49 60 ay 80 
65 61 54: 54 50 
1,470 | 1,487 |1,385 | 1,379 | 1,381 
— — — — 114 
392 128 | 153); — — 
mas aed PO Redan th. 

1,202 | — — — — 
23 20 22 21 22 

3,087 | 1,635 | 1,581 | 1,400 | 1,517 








* Of this sum about 114/, belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


50 
359 


207 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 




















pan | ME Oe |e | Ae act ADA | 
ia é ST AVe ee el 
1835...) 398 796 843 567 sipfechl 84D PIAS 
Aye | 415 919 1,003 867 go 1,018 "4.5 
5B | 377 890 932 867 166 853 55 
eee 364 921 794 957 10g | 1,874 65 
Pian ls 260% 1,234. 1,733 1,207 216 2,135 "15 
SSDs) 925 1,812 2,170 2,500 1,169 3,791 85 





The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade :— 




















von. | are | Socom | Exzenacre. | m0s | nbn | en, | YE 
£ £ £ £ ean On 

TBIGS |) 2 61 1,438 1,340* 1,207 187 3,464 1876 
Te 68a. Ui WBOTs sh .t,a86 1,398 201 3,763 fry 
i OEM ae are 1,902 | 168 4147 | 78 
ye od bag be 1,698 ri4ay7 |) 12,288 238 4,433 "79 
SUmet. SOs 1,902 Tser7T 2,572 214 4.614 ’80 
Poteet | SOF 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 81 
BZ ol 786 1,838 1,581 3,071 2.03 5,240 "82 
RW Sool! | LPT ull ioe. (| 8800.1). 347%. |) B246-, |. 788 
Seda esr-he, O09 2,139 3,087*f | 2,500 968 4,188 "84 
85. ....| 928 | 1,812 | 2,170*t$| 2,500 | 1,169] 3,791 85 





* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 

+ Affected by the expenses attending the alteration and redecoration of the meeting room at 
King’s College. 

t Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 

§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 

| Includes the estimated cost of the Jubilee volume, the volume of Index to the Catalogue of the 
library, and the Charter. 


or iea 
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The averages of the annual sales of the Society’s Journal are 
as follows :— 


For “the ten “years "1841-50 (2 eee eee e 
+ *B1L-BO) siege ee 83 
ag "OL 7O ci a cerken vee ee 97 ; 
UAL AB) cadence saan eee 155 ae 
For the Jase five. Years C81 +S oi eseeockcier odes oe eee 183 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the 
re-assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were 
as follows :— 


Ssssion 1885-86. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1885. 


The President, Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the 
Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas Aitken. Ronald Crawfurd Munro Ferguson, M.P. 
John Antonio. George 8. Gibb. 
Richard Ambrose Balfe. John Oldham. 
Thomas Barratt. John Rae. 
Rev. Canon William Lewery Blackley, | Alderman William Roper. 
M.A. James Henry Scott. 
The Hon. Henry A. Bovell, LL.B. William Lewis Simner. 
Stephen Burridge. William Turner. 
Madgwick Spicer Davidson. Frederick James Vincent. 
Emile Conrad ‘de Bichin de Broé. Captain M. P. Wolff. 


The President delivered an Opening Address on “ International 
“ Statistics, illustrated by Vital Statistics of Hurope and of some 
“‘ of the United States of America.” 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1885, 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :-— 


Thomas Henry Elliott. Thomas R. Grant. 
Major William G. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Rev. Goodeve Mabbs. 
David Henry Goodsall, F.R.C.S. Marshall Stevens. 


Mr. Thomas Scrutton read a Paper on ‘‘ The Preventible Loss 
“of Life at Sea.” 
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Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th January, 1886. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson,.K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Ferdinand Faithfull Begg. John Edward Ellis, M.P. 
Abraham Burrows, J.P. Henry H. Fowler, M.P. 

W. Ernest Bush, F.C.S. George Pargiter Fuller, M.P. 
George Goudie Chisholm, M.A. Colin Mackenzie. 

William Beckett Denison, M.P. Augustus Sauerbeck. 

Arthur Lemoine Denman. Robert Wilson. 


Mr. Robert Giffen, LL.D., read a Paper, ‘‘ Further Notes on 
“ the Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half Century.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1886. 
The President, Siz R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 





William George Ainslie, M.P. Henry Richard Glyn. 

Charles John Anderson. Harry St.. Aubyn Goodrich. 
Gerald William Balfour, M.P. Frederick William Grafton, M.P. 
Sidney Ball, M.A. H. F. Hibbert. 

Henry Fitzgerald Bernard. R. G. C. Mowbray. 

John Tomlinson Brunner, M.P. | Rev.. Lancelot Ridley Phelps, M.A. 
Richard Chamberlain, M.P. Joseph Pulley, M.P. 

Edward Crispin. Alderman Samuel Storey, M.P. 


Dr. William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., read a Paper on “ Suicides 
“in England and Wales in Relation to Age, Sex, Season, and 
“* Occupation.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th March, 1886. | 
The President, Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dundonald. James Pain. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Grimston, M.P. | Frederick Rawlins. 
EK. J. Hardcastle. Frederick Du Frocq Shaw. 


Thomas Westhead. 


The undermentioned was elected an Honorary Member :— 


His Excellency Sefior Don Carlos Ibafiez é Tbafiez de Ibero, of Spain. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper on “ Foreign and Colonial 
‘“‘ Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting Trade.” 
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Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th April, 1886. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Ashworth. Basil William Hardcastle. 

W. E. Barker, B.A. John Gordon Kennedy. 

Stanley G. Bird. Sir Joseph C. Lee. 

Sir John Coode, C.E. Stephen Mason, M.P. 

Oswald R. Green. Herman Alfred Roechling. 
W.S. C. Shaw. 


Professor Leone Levi read a Paper on “ The Progress of Joint 
‘““ Stock Companies with Limited and Unlimited Liability in the 
‘United Kingdom, during the Fifteen Years 1869-84.” (In con- 
tinuation of a Paper read before the Society in January, 1870.) 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th May, 1886. 
The President, Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow :— 
William Henry Bretnall. 


Mr. Charles Booth read a Paper on “‘ Occupations of the People 
“of the United Kingdom, 1801-81.” 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd June, 1886. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Alfred Bayly | Thomas Hesketh Biggs. 


The undermentioned was elected an Honorary Member :— 


J. E. O’Conor, Esq., of the Department of Finance and Commerce, Calcutta. 


A Paper by the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G., Premier of 
New Zealand, ‘‘ Notes on the Progress of New Zealand for Twenty 
“‘ Years, 1864-84,” was read by Sir Francis D. Bell, K.C.M.G., in 
the unavoidable absence of the author. 


The Council have much pleasure in reporting that the number 
of Fellows of the Society continues to increase, the total being 
now 941 against 930 at the date of their last Report. At the same 
time they would urge on all Fellows of the Society the importance 
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of using their best efforts to increase still farther the numerical 
strength of the Society, and so to augment its efficiency in advancing 
the purposes for which it was instituted. 

The sources of the Society’s income in 1885 have been of 
a normal character, with the exception of a legacy of 2501. 
bequeathed by the late Dr. Guy. The expenditure, on the other 
hand, has been unusually heavy, partly in consequence of expenses 
incidental to the change of premises, and partly owing to expenses 
connected with the printing of the Library Catalogue, and the 
preparation of the Index to it. 

The question as to the liability of the Society for rates under 
the Act 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 36, has now been settled by the 
Assessment Committee. It has been decided that the rating of 
the Society for parochial purposes shall be upon the annual assess- 
ment of 200/. instead of 358/. at which it was originally fixed. 
The Society thus pays rates for that portion only of the premises 
which it sub-lets. The Council report with pleasure that their 
present premises continue to be shared by the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Institute of Chemistry as before. 

Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been 
continued to the Society through the courtesy of the Kducation 
Department. The Council are of opinion that the thanks of the 
Society are due to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education for the accommodation thus placed at its disposal. 

The Council have great pleasure in reporting the completion of 
the Index to the Library Catalogue, and that they will shortly be 
able to distribute it to the Fellows. They wish to express their 
thanks to the Library Committee for having completed this 
indispensable adjunct te the Catalogue, and they have particularly 
to acknowledge the constant attention devoted to the preparation 
of the Index by the President personally. At the same time they 
deeply regret to have to record the death of Mr. T. D. Halley, 
which occurred when the Index on which he had been especially 
engaged was on the point of completion. The Council have 
awarded a gratuity of 25/. to the family of Mr. Halley. It is 
proposed that the Index be brought up to the present time by 
special labour, and that hereafter it be kept up to date by the 
ordinary staff of the Society. 

The celebration of the Society’s Jubilee, held at the time of the 
presentation of last year’s Report, was carried out in a manner 
which has proved to have given great satisfaction to the delegates 
of foreign countries and the other guests of the Society, and to 
have increased the reputation and prestige of the Society. The 
proceedings of the Jubilee are contained in the Jubilee Volume, 
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together with all the papers contributed to its business meetings, 
and a list of all papers read before the Society from its commence- 
ment. The liberality of the Fellows provided the Council with 
funds to defray all expenses in connection with the Jubilee 
Meeting, and to carry over a balance of 66/. 18s. to the funds of 
the Society in reduction of the cost of the Jubilee Volume. 

The International Statistical Institute, founded on the last day 
of the Jubilee, has completed its organisation, and it is hoped that 
its success in the future will give further ground to the Society 
for satisfaction with the result of their Jubilee Meeting. The 
President of the Statistical Society, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, was 
nominated as its first President. The first number of its quarterly 
‘“ Bulletin” has already been published in Rome. Its constitution 
and regulations, with a list of its original members, will be found 
in the Jubilee Volume. 

The Council were invited by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science to express their opinion as to the practic- 
ability of establishing an International Scientific Association. The 
Council in reply pointed out that the proposed International 
Statistical Institute would in fact form a section of such an 
organisation, and that it might be well to observe the result of this 
experiment before expressing an opinion as to the feasibility of the 
more extended scheme. 

The meeting of the British Association in 1885 was held at 
Aberdeen, where the Society was as usual well represented, and 
papers» were read by the following Fellows of the Society: 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, M.A. (President of Section F); Major 
Craigie (Vice-President), Mr. A. E. Bateman, Mr. Stephen Bourne, 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.I., M.P.; Mr. Hyde Clarke; the Rev. 
W. Cunningham, M.A.; Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A.; Dr. W. A. 
Hunter, M.P.; Professor Leone Levi, LL.D.; Mr. M. G. Mulhall; 
the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.I.A.; Mr. W. Watt, and 
Mr. W. Westgarth. 

Application has been made to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for a copy of their general catalogue, and the Council 
hope that this application may be favourably considered. _ 

It having been determined that it would be for the advantage 
of the Society to obtain incorporation under a Royal Charter, a 
committee, consisting of Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. F. H. Janson, 
Mr. F. G. P. Neison, and the Executive Committee, was appointed. 
_A draft charter was prepared by Messrs. Janson, Cobb, Pearson, 
and Co., and is now under the consideration of the Privy Council. 

A special committee, consisting of Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, 
Major Craigie, Mr. J. S. Jeans, Mr. F. G. P. Neison, Mr. R. Price- 
Williams, and the Executive Committee, was appointed in July, 
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1885, to consider and adopt the best means of securing a supply 
of good papers for the ensuing session. The committee reported 
that it was desirable that certain subjects should be selected in 
advance annually, and endeavours made to obtain papers thereon 
from competent writers. The question of inviting papers on 
economic subjects as distinguished from those treated by the 
strictly numerical method of statistics, has also been under con- 
sideration on the motion of Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 


members :— 
Fellows. 


cd The Right Hon. Lord Borthwick. 
Faithful Cookson, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
John Green Elsey, Esq., J.P. 
* Dr. D. Manson Fraser, M.A. 
p (89)¢ d Dr. William A. Guy, F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 
(A Past President.) 
Stewart Helder, Esq., F.I.A. 
d The Hon. Sir Francis Hincks, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
p (3)ce¢ Wilham Barwick Hodge, Hsq., F.I.A. 
(An Original Member.) 
e The Right Hon. Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
(A Past President.) 
d William Hoyle, Esq. 
d Mrs. Lovegrove. 
William Jones Loyd, Esq., J.P. 
John Messent, Esq., F.I.A. 
d His Highness Rama Varma, Bahadoor, G.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Travancore. 
Colonel Charles Ratcliff, J.P. 
c d The Right Hon. The Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
(A Past President). 
Francis Turner, Esq. 
p (7) ed Cornelius Walford, Esq., F.I.A., &c. 
William Wilcox, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. din.), 


Honorary Member. 


d M. Alfred Legoyt (France). 


* Howard Medal Prize Essayist (1882). 

e Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 

p indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. 
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By the death of Dr. Guy the Society has lost one of its oldest 
and most assiduous supporters. The Council, on receiving the 
announcement of his death, caused a letter of regret and con- 
dolence to be addressed to Mrs. Guy; and at the Ordinary Meeting 
of the 15th December, the President proposed, and Mr. James 
Heywood seconded, the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously :— 


“That the Statistical Society desires to place on record its 
“deep regret at the loss which it has sustained by the death of 
“ the late 


“ Wittiam Aveustus Guy, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


*‘ whose services to the Society extended over an uninterrupted 
‘* period of forty-six years, namely, from 1839 to 1885. 

‘“¢ Dr. Guy was a Member of Council from 1841, during which 
“‘ period he fulfilled the duties of Honorary Secretary (1843-68), 
“ Editor of the Journal (1852-56), Vice-President (1869-72), and 
“President (1873-75). 

‘Dr. Guy was a constant and liberal donor to the Library ; 
“and the numerous papers which he read before the Society, 
‘“exceeding in number and variety of subjects those of any other 
‘* Fellow, as shown in .the Jubilee volume, were of exceptional 
‘“‘ value. He further testified to his constant interest in the pros- 
“ perity of the Society by the large number of Fellows whom he 
‘“‘ introduced to it, and finally by bequeathing to it a legacy of 
“‘ 250. and a reversionary interest of very considerable value.” 


Mrs. Guy has since presented to the Society a bust of her late 
husband, and the cordial thanks of the Council on behalf of the 
Society were tendered to Mrs. Guy for this valued gift. 


It will be observed that the above list of deceased members 
includes an unusual number of eminent and valued Fellows of the 
Society, among whom may also be specially mentioned the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Houghton, and Mr. Cornelius Walford, the 
latter in particular having for many years been constant in his 
attendance both at the ordinary and the Council meetings. 


The Portrait of the late Mr. G. R. Porter has been presented to 
the Society by his daughters. 

Mrs, Lovegrove has bequeathed to the Society a legacy of 1o0ol., 
subject to the life interest of one of her surviving relatives. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1886-87 is saberitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1886-87. 


PRESIDENT. 
*THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, MP. 


COUNCIL. 

George Baden-Powell, C.M.G., M.P. Noel A. Humphreys. 

Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. Frederick Halsey J anson, FE.LS. 

T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. James Stephen Jeans. 

Alfred Edmund Bateman. *Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 

Stephen Bourne. Robert Lawson, LL.D. 

J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 

Hammond Chubb, B.A. ; | George Blundel Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 

Hyde Clarke. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

Lionel Louis Cohen, M.P. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. | Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.8. 
*Francis Y. Edgeworth, M.A. Francis G. P. Neison, F.1.A. 

Professor H..9. Foxwoll,. M.A, *William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F-R.C.P. 

Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. R. Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.H. 

Rowland Hamilton. *William Rathbone, M.P. 

Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. *Sir B. Samuelson, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman. 
George Baden-Powell, O.M.G., M.P. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A, 
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In the report of the Council for the session 1864-65 (vol. 
XXvili, pp. 233—235), a list was given of the papers read and 
published during the ten preceding years; a similar list was given 
in the report of the Council for the session 1875-76 (vol. xxxix, 
pp. 450—455); and after an interval of ten years the Council 
consider it desirable to adopt a similar course with their present 
report. The papers read during the last ten years are arranged in 
the same manner and classified under the same heads as in the 
previous cases above referred to, viz. :— 


(a). CommMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

(b). InpusTRIaL STaTIsTics. 

(c). Financiat Statistics. 

(d). Moran and Soctan STATIsTICs. 
(e). Pourrican Statistics. 

(f). Vira STAtIstics. 

(g). MiscELLANEOUS SratTISTICs. 


From this list, which is subjoined, it will be seen that there are 
few branches of statistical inquiry which have not been considered 
by the Society. 


a, COMMERCIAL STATISTICS— tne 
The Statistical Results of the Treaties of Com- 
merce and their Relation to the Balance of ; 
pI AG Sun eer ete tees abet 2s, ctouge 1, ee eect 
The Growing Preponderance of Imports over 
Exports math Trade of this Country ........ } atephen ee ee 
What are the Conditions on which the Com- ) 
mercial and Manufacturing Supremacy of | 
Great Britain depend, and is there any }A.J.Mundella,M.P. 1878 
reason to think they have been or may be | 
SNORT OPEC Race Mtn yo csconesoey cee etme “ 
The Progress of the Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom since 1856, with Especial |W. Newmarch, 
Reference to the Effects produced upon it by F.R.S. rs 
the Protectionist Tariffs of other Countries.. 


The Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 1870-80 : 


Prof. Leone Levi 
F.8.A. } 1877 


a Sequel to two previous Papers on the }J. Glover 1882 
Decades 1850-60 and 1860-70 0... ccscssssseeees 
The Use of Import and Export Statisties............ Robert Giffen 9 
Foreign and Colonial Tariffs as Influencing : 
Prices and Affecting Tradé «........:.svcscsosserones } Steph mes eee 
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Vol. of 
Journal for 
6. INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— 


TTSTOTD wnssrennsnsvrnintonsnnen f CAPA. G.Craigio 1880 


J. B. Lawes, LL.D., 
On Home Produce, Imports, Consumption, ERS .5 7.5. O83, 
and Price of Wheat over the Harvest Years}  andJ.H.Gilbert, + 


9 


SH 2-58 tO: LAAI-SU We. sccsccucsateracsencntensevgs terse: Si EO 0) BSE PI WM SSS 
Ror EOS 

The Industrial Resources of Ireland ................ pee Pek 1881 
Statistics of Agricultural Production..........0.8. Major P. G. Craigie 1883 
On the Comparative Efficiency and Earnings 

of Labour at Home and Abread................. i re i J. By deans 1884 
Occupations of the People of the United 

TenedeeSOLSY ia ane eae. } Coon 1886 


ce. FINANCIAL STATISTICS— 
International Statisties of Savings Banks............ E.W. Brabrook, F.S.A. 1877 
Diagrams Exhibiting the Positions of the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the German 
Reichsbank, the National Bank of Austria, 
the Netherlands Bank, the National Bank So f Sercl 1878 
of Belgium, the National Bank of Italy, and f~77°°" PY 
the State Bank of Russta; with Remarks 
thereon and References to the Note Issue | 
System of the Bank of England... y 
Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United : 
Kine done es. Shect vs, tor : Pcl accep teo Pte te eae ys teet | Robert eoice 3 
On the Debts of Sovereign and Quasi-Sovereign 
PELE ee os cae Lie toct. Be ceca uaccs teh adeehadte recut ee } SA GASES 
On the Fall of Prices of Commodities in 
OCOD LAY CPs to arg het o ycaed seaside ierkegbavetewe less sdkted 
Some Phases of the Silver Question ............00 Stephen Bourne 
Some Effects of a Crisis on the Banking Interest John B. Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1885, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1885 :— 


(1.)\—Axsstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
3ls¢ DECEMBER, 1885. 














RECEIPTS. 4 
s. d. 
Balancein Bank, 31st - 
December, 1884 a SE AGENS: Li 
Balance of Petty Cash. 10 8 3 
Postage 
‘ et ss the 
coolant 183 2 9 
Dividends on New 3 per Cent. 7213 2 
SMBS acy tied 46 sda seuere daa qieers 
Annual Subscriptions received :— 
SEPVALTCATS. .oc0cssc000 » £7310 - 
' 644 for the year 
1885.00 ¢ 1802 8 - 
17 in Advance ..... . 8514 =- 
a — 1,461 12 - 
- 696 
BIOMIPORIGIONS. oi saksccanstecesesss ced 65 - - 
IMAL SACS oo. erecassscessersseeees, 108 8 8 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 2019.9 
£1,994 10 11 
‘Legacy of Dr. W. A. Guy.........00 250. = = 
Otel ive .siescsers 2oyeee LO. Lt 
(Signed) 


“2nd March, 1886. 























PAYMENTS. 2 
&. d. 
TIGREN Gees see t coc cies anny pee £473 19 3 
Less sublet ......... 200 - - 
————_ 273 19 3 
eUGm CBr sae sseressaary acsduesinee rane areee 3515 - 
Fire, Lights, and Water hey Leas 
Repairs, Furniture, &C. ......ssceceeee LSU WPA iets 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 469 3 4 
Journal, Printing ...... £570 6 3 
» Annual Index 5 5 = 
” Sey 1818 - 
eporters 
s A genta 30.94 
ervices 
—————— 62418 3 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 23 4 8 
ACV Orbipinie 0% 2.bcdesnesoedt ssdersaesete 49 10 10 
Postage and delivery of Journals... 8712 9 
PALOIRE Vp ereigseaed sanagssos oncsecentoceioes cas 2615 1 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 103 12 9 
Incidental Expenses .......seersseeeee 50 15 10 
1,882 19 6 
Mr. Watt (for Newmarch Memo-t 499 _ _ 
Fial Prize Weeay )i,.....0sss0cere+es 5S 
Additional Expenses CEA a: 6618 1 
moving into 9, Adelphi Terrace 
New Catalogue of Library............ 170 10 9 
£2,170 S74 
Balance at Meck vitae hae 
Drummonds ...... 
Balance of Petty Cash 2512 5 
Balance of rae: 319 2 
5A OCONIINL ON vac aas ops sch 
fc ar a 
Mota ae.. eter £2,244 10 11 
“J. O. CHADWICK, 
“W. M. Beavrort, Auditors.” 
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(II.)—Banance Sueet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1885. 


LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. a 








ee he ade ee Nile 
Harrison and Sons— 
Journal Account ...... 206 - = 
MiscellaneousPrint- 22 1 9 
ing Account ...... 
paard eEs. eat 18.4 2 
STALIONOLY scree ss ec eet 
Street Bros., aera 1419 - 
LISGINCULS Tlececs-sreens 
For Annual Index to Pee 
J OULNAL Coes tecosatees 5 
Miscellaneous (as per 
Tat) we ea anes $ 8012 1 . 
-———._ 342 2 = 
Special Outlay for Aad pene 
Index (estimated)... 
Special Outlay for 190 sie 
Charter (estimated) 
Special Outlay for 
Jubilee Volume and> 240 - = 
IM COLING Sona, ecenteobor 
-———. 791 - - 
17 Annual Subscriptions received ee 4A 
STV ATICO, Us crensepsebewemsnescn ees 
£1,168 16 - 
Balance in favour of the Society*... 3,791 - 6 
£4,959 16 6 








Cash Balances 


2,5001. New 3 per Cents, costing... 2,371 13 11 


Property: (Estimated Value of)— 


Books in Library 
(about 20,000 Bp aguie 


Journals in Stock ...... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
— 2,000 - - 
Lease of Premises (cost)... 500 
Amount written off for 
ti 4S 70 
imée expired  ..ccsscsoses 
ee 
a 


Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 
verable (say) 





£4,959 16 60 





* This Balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest — 


bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 





/ 


(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EstasuisHeD 10th July, 1873), BALancre SHEET, 
on 3lst DECEMBER, 1885. 


LIABILITIES. 
a5 35 Gb 


Amount of Fund Invested from 
last Account, 2.h./ee. eer ia: 192 14 11 


Dividends Received during 1885 ... Sf cB) 4 


£199 8 1 


(Signed) 


‘©Ond March, 1886. 


ASSETS. 


Invested as per last Account in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 
Cent. Stock, in the name. of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— 


2 bk £186 17 11 cost 192 14 11 
Purchased during 











the year.s.s.+s. Se 616 1. Cee 
£192 14 — £199 8° 

“J. O. CHapwick, 

“W. M. Beavurort, Auditors 
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“REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1885. 


“STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treaswrer’s Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1885, 


‘¢ REPORT-:— 


““ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 81st 
December, 1885, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 1831. 2s. gd. from 1884) to have been 
2,2441. 10s. 11d., and the Payments 2,170l. 8s. 4d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 741. 28. 7d. at the 31st December, 1885. 


“ They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Iniabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 4,959/. 168. 6d., and the latter to 1,168. 16s. —d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 3,7911. —-s. 6d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1885, was 1g9/. 38. 1d., invested in Metropolitan 
Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 
hk. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1884 the number 
of Fellows on the list was.goy, which number was diminished im the 
course of the year to the extent of 55, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 74 new Members were elected, leaving on the 
list on the 31st December, 1885, 928 Fellows of the Society. , 


(Signed) “J. O. CHADWICK, 


“W. M. Bravrort, Auditors.” 
* 
“2nd March, 1886. 


* Mr. G. H. Simmonds, the third Auditor, was prevented by pressure of his 
official duties at the Board of Trade from attending to audit the accounts. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Firty-Seconp ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


THe Presipent said his first duty was to express their united 
regret at the loss which the Society had sustained by the death of 
their old friend and ardent supporter—Dr. Guy; still, satisfaction 
was mingled with the regret, for with rare and too infrequent 
liberality, Dr. Guy had endowed the Society with a very large sum. 
He had left them a legacy of 250/., and a reversionary interest 
which could scarcely amount to less than 7,000/. or 8,000l., and 
which at the present moment, having regard to the,value of the 
lives interested, must be counted as an asset in favour of the Society 
of at least 4,000/. or 5,000/. Last year was an eventful one for the 
Society, and he hoped it would be agreed that it had been a satis- 
factory one. The next item to which he wished to call attention 
was the completion of the Catalogue and Index of the Books in 
the Library. The Index would be distributed as fast as 1t could be 
bound. He trusted it would be found tobe a very useful volume. 
The Council proposed that the cataloguing and indexing should in 
future be kept up to date, so that the Assistant Secretary might be 
in a position at any time to say what books were in the Library on 
any subject, With regard to the Jubilee of the Society last year, 
through the liberality of the members the funds had not been 
trenched upon except to the extent of a part of the printing of the 
Jubilee volume, which he trusted would be found to contain matter 
of interest, and to constitute a favourable record of the Society. Of 
course he had been very much in communication with the foreign 
gentlemen who attended the Jubilee meeting, and they all, without 
exception, had expressed their gratification at the reception they 
met with, at the work done by the Society, and with the very 
important result arising from the meeting, namely, the constitution 
of the International Statistical Institute. The Council was also 
gratified to be able to announce that, with two or three exceptions, 
every gentleman nominated to it without his own knowledge, had 
accepted the nomination, and a large number were seeking to be 
added. The Italian Government had so far appreciated the nseful- 
ness of the Institute, that they had put on the estimates 15,000 lire, 
or 600l., for the publications of the Institute, and 10,000 lire, or 
4001., to defray its expenses this year if they were permitted to 
meet at Rome. Although the Institute had been founded on the 
basis of complete freedom from Government interference or control, 
which seemed to have wrecked the International Statistical Con- 
gress and the Permanent Commission, yet it was hoped that it 
would receive the support of the Governments of Europe, and this 
beginning by the Italian Government was a great augury of success. 
Still he was afraid that few Governments would be found disposed 
to follow so liberal an example. There was no reason to doubt that 
the Royal Charter would be granted to the Society as soon as com- 
patible with the usual legal forms, and that before the next meeting 
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the Society would be a Royal Society under a Royal Charter. The 
Council had felt that there would be a difficulty in the Fellows 
writing themselves F.R.8.S., as it might confound them with the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, who were F.R.S. The Council of 
the Royal Society had also been sensible of the difficulty, and had 
communicated with the Council of the Statistical Society respect- 
ing it, but they had been informed that the letters F.S.S. would be 
continued as they had been used for the last fifty years. It was 
deeply to be regretted that the Society had lost so many Fellows of 
distinction during the past year, to whom some of the present 
Fellows were bound by personal ties. He hoped that younger men 
would rise up to fill the places of those great men who in their 
latter days had become ornaments—not only to the Society—but to 
the country. The next point to call attention to was the Appendix, 
which was similar to that added at the end of each previous decen- 
nial period, giving a list of the papers read, a classification of the 
subjects, and the names of the authors. There was very little to 
remark on the financial position of the Society beyond the munifi- 
cent bequest of Dr. Guy. During the last two years an expense 
had been incurred by the preparation and publication of the cata- 
logue and the removal from King’s College. That removal was 
rather a serious matter, costing nearly 1,300/., 800/. of which was 
for expenses, fitting their cases, furniture, d&c., and 500/. for the 
purchase of the lease. This was the first time that the expenditure . 
table on p. 514 had figured in the annual report. Hitherto only 
the revenue had been given, and he trusted the members would be 
satisfied with the way in which their funds had been managed. 
One gentleman had expressed an expectation that there would be a 
frightful increase in the expense of the Journal, but last year it 
cost 625/., whereas in 1881 the amount was 609/. Considering the 
number of diagrams which had been added, and the increase in the 
quantity of tabular matter, he thought the Fellows would be 
satisfied that the expenditure and the future prospects were most 
satisfactory. In conclusion he moved that the Report of the Council, 
the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of 
Assets and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1885, be 
adopted, entered in the minutes, and printed in the Journal. 


Mr. H. C. Burperr seconded the motion. He said that at the 
last annual meeting he called attention to one or two points which 
were not mentioned in the report, and he wished now to ask if 
anything had been done in respect thereto. It had been pointed 
out that some Fellows were using the title F.S.S. for advertising 
purposes ; under Rule 8 the Council had the power to stop that, 
and he desired to know if any steps had been taken in that direc- 
tion. He also wished to suggest that it would be very useful to 
those who took a genuine interest in the Society, if they could 
receive a copy of the annual report at least a week before the 
annual meeting. Facilities might also be granted to a limited 
number of Fellows specially interested for obtaining on application 
two or three days in advance copies of the papers to be read at the 
evening meetings. Considering the importance of the subjects 
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which were sometimes dealt with, it was not possible to have an 
exhaustive or even a useful discussion, comparatively speaking, 
unless a previous opportunity were afforded for looking into the 
facts brought forward by the authors. Very often the reading of 
a paper occupied: an hour, and the time remaining was too short 
for many persons to take part in the debate. Would it not be 
possible, instead of having a paper read, to have a special subject 
for discussion, introduced by a. speech lasting, say, twenty minutes ?P 
He believed that such a plan would be found to act very bene- 
ficially. In his opinion something should be done in order to 
make the Society more practically useful, and he rejoiced to find 
that a Committee had been appointed to report to the Council on 
the best arrangements that could be made for the selection of 
papers of interest.. He would like to revert to the old practice, 
and have committees sitting from time to time, as occasion 
required, upor subjects of great statistical importance. He had 
noticed that in Government returns errors occurred which were 
repeated from year to year, and it would be helpful to the depart- 
ments and useful to the public if the Society had a Committee to 
which all blue-books might be referred which contained statistical 
returns. Those who had to deal with American statistics knew 
how difficult it was to use them, because they were so diffuse, and 
he was certain that a Committee on the lines he had suggested 
would be for the public advantage. It might also be helpful if the 
Society sometimes occupied the position of a referee. He con- 
sidered that the Society would be benefited if an alteration were 
made with reference to the Executive Committee. At present it 
consisted of the executive officers, who changed but little, and so 
only small vitality attached to the proceedings of the Society. All 
matters were first referred to the officers, or Executive Committee, 
and then only such business as they might decide comes before the 
Council. In his opinion the present practice should be exactly 
reversed ; all the business should go first to the Council, and only 
such matters as the Council might see fit should be dealt with by 
the Executive Committee, which should be subordinated to and 
not the masters of the governing body, namely, the Council. 


The Presipent said the Executive Committee were the constant 
advisers to carry out the business of the Society, but they took 
nothing upon themselves. Every matter that was of consequence 
was referred to the Council. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
get thirty gentlemen together to carry on the business unless some 
preparation were made for them. That duty the Executive Com- 
mittee performed, exercising no discretion for which they had not 
received full power from the Council. The greater part of the 
business was matter of correspondence and routine, which might 
well be conducted by the Committee without any prejudice to the 
interests of the Society. He thanked Mr. Burdett for taking so 
much interest in the work of the Society as to bring these ques- 
tions before the meeting. With regard to the abuse of the title 
F.S.8., on every occasion on which it had come to the notice of the 
Council, a letter had been written to stop it. On one occasion it 
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was repeated, when a second letter was sent, and if the abuse had 
not been discontinued the necessary steps would have been taken 
to enforce their decision. If any Fellows found that persons were 
improperly using the title, he begged them to bring the facts to 
the notice of the Council. Still it must be acknowledged that the 
same thing existed in other societies, some professional gentlemen 
became members of societies simply for the purpose of adding the 
letters to their names. In the Royal Geographical Society scarcely 
a session passed in which ten or twenty gentlemen did not become 
members in order to have the honour of signing themselves F.R.G.S. 
One case that had come to the notice of this Council was that of a 
gentleman interested in stockbroking in Scotland, but the state- 
ment had been sent to him that for social purposes he was F.S.S., 
but not for trade purposes. (Mr. Thomas Hudson said he knew 
secretaries of building societies who put F.8.S. after their names.) 
The President said the Council had decided to do their best to stop 
such practices. The annual report could not be completed till after 
the last meeting in June when members were elected, and therefore 
he was afraid it would not be possible to circulate it earlier, but if 
it could be done there was no indisposition on the part of the 
Council to make the effort. He was afraid that copies of the papers 
to be read could not be sent out before the meetings to all the 
members. As far as could be, experts were invited to attend the 
meetings, and when possible copies were forwarded to them. Many 
of the papers were not finished until the Saturday or Monday 
previous. 


Mr. StepHen Bourne said there were two kinds of persons who 
took part in the discussions—those who with comparatively small 
knowledge of the subjects would refer back to authorities, and those 
who were competent to speak on the papers immediately they were 
read, and he preferred the extemporaneous remarks of the latter. 


The Presipent said he had the strongest objection to the sug- 
gestion that questions should be briefly stated for debate. He 
could understand such a practice existing in a politico-economico 
club, where no member was admitted without being recommended 
and balloted for, as a man of science or experience, and where no 
guest was invited who was not competent to take his part in any 
discussion ; but in a body of nine hundred members elected without 
examination as to their competency, and accepted gratefully if they 
gave their annual two guineas, such public debate would not 
further either the objects or the interests of the Society. He pre- 
ferred to have well considered papers by men who were known to 
the Council as capable and competent. The point had been toa 
certain extent already discussed in the Council, and it was decided 
that it would be inconsistent with the regulations and the objects 
for which the Society was founded. With regard to making the 
Society more practical, whenever a subject of interest turned up, a 
special committee was appointed, as for instance on every occasion 
of the census. There had been two or three special committees 
within a recent period, but such inquiries as those into the con- 
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dition of the poor and the schools of London, had been taken out 
of the hands of the Society by official and public bodies, who had 
learned to appreciate what the Society had set the example of 
doing fifty years ago. They could not undertake the task of cor- 
recting errors in Government returns, nor did he think that the 
Fellows would wish the Council to become a referee in matters of 
statistics. They were, however, always ready to give information 
on any particular point, by reference to the library or introductions 
to experts. 


Dr. T. G. Batrour said he had been for thirty years in a 
statistical branch of the Government, and he should have resented 
any such interference with his work as had been suggested by 
Mr: Burdett. When he had felt any difficulty in regard to statis- 
tical matters, he had always known to what quarter to apply for 
advice and information, and could generally in some Government 
department find men perfectly well qualified to advise him. If the 
Society were to put itself forward as a referee in cases of Govern- 
ment returns, it would place itself in a false position. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitton and Mr. T. H. ELuiorr were appointed 
Scrutineers of the ballot: and the ballot having been taken— 


The PresiDENT announced the Scrutineers had reported, that 
all the persons named in the printed lst submitted to the meet- 
ing had, been unanimously elected to serve as the President, - 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year, and congratulated the 
Fellows upon Mr. Goschen having accepted the office of President. 
He did not think any one could have been selected more likely to 
contribute to the honour, well-being, and progress of the Society. 


On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks to the 
Scrutineers was agreed to. 


Mr. GirFEN moved a vote of thanks to the President, the 
Council, and the officers of the Society for their services during 
the past year, and to the Chairman for presiding on the present 
occasion. ‘The session, he said, had been a laborious one, and very 
profitable in respect of the papers that had been read. Comparing 
the work of the Society at present with what it was in its early 
years, a very great improvement could be discerned, not only in the 
quantity, but in the quality of matter produced, Fifty years ago 
many of the Statistical Society’s ideas were new, and the Society 
perhaps attracted more attention than it now did, but there had 
been a steady and continuous improvement in the work done. For 
this success they were indebted to the office-bearers of the Society, 
and having himself been an office-bearer in past times, he was now 
happy to recognise the services of the existing Council, and the 
excellence of their work. A special vote of thanks ought to be 
tendered to the Presiderit for the great services he bad rendered 
during the two years he had been in office. During that term he 
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had had to conduct the Jubilee proceedings in connection with the 
Jubilee, to entertain a great number of foreign guests, and to take 
part in the establishment of the International Institute. In these 
respects his services had been most exceptional. His tact, courtesy, 
and knowledge of foreign ways and manners had all been extremely 
useful to the Society. The President had also devoted more time 
than most Presidents had done towards contributing to the 
prosperity vf the Society. He must say a word in recognition of 
the fact that their new President was a distinguished statesman. 
At the first meeting of the Society which he (Mr. Giffen) attended, 
Mr. Gladstone was the President, and the Society was going back 
to a good rule when a gentleman like Mr. Goschen was willing to 
fill the office. Among our public men at the present time 
Mr. Goschen had shown the greatest interest in statistics and the 
greatest capacity for dealing with them. It was a source of satis- 
faction then that so eminent a public man had accepted the position 
of President, and they might look forward with great hope to a 
period of prosperity under his direction. There was another 
matter not quite germane to the motion to which he wished to 
refer. He had had experience in connection with the circulation 
of papers before discussion, as editor of the Journal, as a member 
of the Council, as an officer of the Society, and also as a contributor, 
and he was bound to say that what Mr. Burdett wished was 
practically impossible, and even-1f it were possible, it would very 
likely not be desirable. So far as he himself was concerned, on 
two occasions the papers he had to read on the Tuesday were not 
begun on the previous Friday evening. That, of course, was an 
extreme case, it might be said, but it was not so extreme as some 
would suppose. (Gentlemen who undertook to read papers, some- 
times through the pressure of other business could not begin them — 
till the eleventh hour. It was utterly impossible in some cases to 
predict how long the statistics would take to bring out. It was 
thus useless to lay down a hard and fast line as to the date on 
which the papers must be ready for distribution. Hven if they 
could be ready, gentlemen who had given a great deal of time to a 
subject, would hardly like the result of their labours to be sown 
broadcast, so that others might have an opportunity of getting up 
the points and criticising them, while the writer of the paper had 
no time to prepare his reply. It was severe enough for the author 
of a book to be subject to criticisms by all and sundry, but he 
could take his own time to reply, if he thought a reply necessary, 
but the reader of a paper exposed to the criticism of those who had 
time to get up the subject, was placed under the peculiar disability 
that he had no opportumty of looking up the points which might 
be seized upon by the critic. Mr. Bourne was moreover quite 
right in saying that an expert who knew the subject could usually 
make some useful remarks without having the paper beforehand. 
The system of distributing papers had thus much better be left as 
it is. 


Mr. T. H. Extiorr seconded the motion, and said no one could 
have attended the meetings of the Society during the past year 
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without having listened to a series of most interesting papers on 
important questions of the day, well calculated to afford edification 
and instruction to all. He desired especially to express his sense 
of the services rendered to the Society by Sir Rawson Rawson, 
who had displayed during his term of office so many of the qualities 
necessary to ensure success in the office of President. 

The motion was agreed to by acclamation. 


The Presrpent thanked the meeting. He was pleased to hear 
that he had given satisfaction to the Fellows, for after the last 
meeting a friend, who was not a member of the Society, came to 
him and said, ‘ You carry things on in an autocratic way with 
your ‘Three minutes more.’”’ With regard to the other Officers, 
very few could form an idea of the amount of time and labour 
which Mr. Martin—a business man in the city—had given to the 
Society, which was greatly indebted to him as also to Mr. Bateman, 
for their services. Mr. Baden-Powell had necessarily, as a member 
of Parliament, been frequently absent, 
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THE natural development of the colonies has often engaged the 
attention of statisticians. There is some difficulty in so grouping 
the statistics as to show, net merely the growth of the colony, but 
the lines along which it has progressed. I propose to show the 
increase In population, in wealth, and in well-being of New Zea- 
land, and also to: point out hew colonisation has advanced in these 
islands. Twenty years is a fair period to take for purposes of 
comparison and contrast. It is especially suitable in the case of 
New Zealand, as, twenty years ago, the gold fever had begun to 
cool, and colonists were looking for other sources than gold mines 
for the production of wealth.. 

It would be out of place to sketch the earlier progress of the 
colony, but it may be here briefly stated that New Zealand has 
passed through what might be termed distinct economic eras. In 
the earliest days it was looked upon as the seat of the whale 
fishery in the Pacific, and in its harbours were to be found whalers 
from America, from Tasmania, from New Sonth Wales, and from 
England, all prosecuting their calling. Shortly after the whale 
fishing came pushing traders, who bartered goods with the Maoris, 
and usually looked upon Sydney as their head-quarters. Then 
there were in these periods the planting of missions, and the 
beginning by the Maoris of a rude form of agriculture. The next 
economic era saw New Zealand, from the small settlements that 
had been founded by the New Zealand Company and various 
associations, rapidly produce agricultural products, aided in this 
by the Maoris in various districts. These products were sold at 
high rates to the new goldfields of Victoria; and these goldfields 
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did more for the early development of New Zealand than is usually 
credited, especially when the distance between Australia and New 
Zealand is remembered—more than a thousand miles. 

Pastoral pursuits also became of importance. At the same 
time as the goldfields of Victoria were started, enterprising 
colonists from Australia visited New Zealand, and took up large 
areas of waste lands of the Crown, mostly in the South Island, for 
pastoral purposes. This might fairly be termed the pastoral era. 

Then came the opening of the goldfields in Otago in 1861. A 
vast population was soon attracted to that district; and, just as 
the population increased, so the exports of wheat, oats,and potatoes, 
that had been large in the years 1853-60, suddenly ceased. There 
was, in fact, a home consumption for everything that could be 
raised. Nay, more; New Zealand had to depend upon foreign 
countries for her food-supplies. From South America, Chili par- 
ticularly, and from South Australia, she drew her wheat and flour. 
Butter and cheese and hams she had to obtain from England and 
Ireland. After 1864 agricultural produce began more rapidly to 
develop; and for some years past we have entered, and are still 
entering, on manufacturing enterprises. Not that our pastoral or 
agricultural pursuits have decreased; on the contrary, they have 
largely increased; but along with their increase we are slowly 
building up a considerable number of manufacturing industries. 

I propose to view the progress that New Zealand has made, 
under the following heads :— 


I. To deal with population, including under that head the 
location, the education, the birthplaces, the religions, 
the crime, and the morals of the people. Under the 
education of the people, it may also be well to notice 
those things that go to make up the social and intellec- 
tual wellbeing of the people—libraries, museums, &c. | 

II. Trade and shipping development. 
III. The mineral development. 
IV. Pastoral development. 
V. Agricultural development. 
VI. Manufactures. 
VII. The increase of wealth, advance in credit, and general 
material advancement. 


VIII. Probable future developments. 


I.—Population, Sc. 


To begin first with the population, New Zealand had a popula- 
tion, at the end of 1864, of 184,131 persons, not including those 
of the native race; but of that number 9,136 were officers and 
men on military service. We have uow practically no army, such 
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as existed in 1864. The native difficulty does not now, as it then 
did, loom largely in the public mind. We have, it is true, a 
police force for the colony, but it only numbers 238 armed con- 
stabulary and 490 police. While for the defence of our ports 
from foreign aggression we have as a nucleus for the volunteer 
movement the following number of artillerymen at each port: 
Auckland, 26; Wellington, 27; Lyttelton, 27; Dunedin, 26; 
making a total of 106. We do not need officers and men to fight 
the Maoris now, and, so far as foreign aggression is concerned, we 
have of thoroughly drilled volunteers no less a number than 
10,110, made up as follows: adults, 8,530; cadets, 1,580; whilst 
there are many of our population who have been drilled, but who © 
are not enrolled in any permanent volunteer corps. The total 
population at the end of 1884, exclusive of Maoris, was estimated 
to be 564,304 persons, of whom 306,667 are males and 257,637 
females. Perhaps there are now in the colony about 45,000 
Maoris. It was estimated that in 1881 there were 44,097 Maoris, 
but it is impossible to state at present their exact number. 
Amongst our population, however, we have people from all parts 
of the world. Of coloured races the largest number, outside the 
Maoris, belongs to the Chinese empire. At the last census, in 
1881, we had no less than 5,033 Chinese. But, if we take the 
birthplaces of the settlers in the colony, it will be seen that those 
born in New Zealand now number considerably more relatively 
than they did in 1864. In 1881 45°60 per cent. of the people were 
born in New Zealand, and as the population of the colony increases 
the percentage of native New Zealanders will soon show a higher 
percentage. The following were the nationalities for the years 
1864 and 1881 respectively :— 





Proportion per Cent. 
of each Nationality to the 
respective 
Totals of Population. 

















1864. 1881. 
UMISLAR EL aasensipasy ay oot scergeteitcasgueossespre 33°95 eV agers: 
Lee heenieh Vics he ctaps tepesauerenneaedae rates 11°80 10°08 
Sepblaua teria facie aces. wasted 17°98 10°77 
VCH e rr esste evi ueamakomaanrnananaares deat 0°60 0°40 
NeW? Zeeland Vaca covesesthowscavobceadst 23°95 45°60 
Australian colonies .......c......000 5°54 3°53 
Other British dominions ............ 1°80 0°82 
United States of America............ 0°65 O17 
PARC O is rien con cehieedettteaceaben es 0°29 OrEe 
LB PMIAD Yo Lise seem ebeod gt soias 1:16 0°98 
Other foreign countries...........0.++ 1:27 2°71 
Ate BORG recto citacee ih seo waee ee eago Mp aes 0°35 O27 
IN Oy pected PEGE ieee tn oaes 0°66 O17 





— nae Enna 
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As to the religions of the people, the census of 1881 gave the 
following: and, relatively, there will not be much change, namely, 
41°50 per cent. Church of England, 24°09 Presbyterian, including 
under the head of Presbyterian the various Presbyterian organisa- 
tions. In New Zealand there are two main Presbyterian bodies, 
what is called the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, and the 
Presbyterian Church of Otago and Southland. One does not 
interfere with the territorial jurisdiction of the other, and they are 
managed by distinct Church Courts. Of Wesleyans there are 
9°52 per cent. The following statement will show the religions in 
the years 1864.and 1881 respectively :— 





Proportions per Cent. 








1864. 1881. 

Church of England and ‘Protestants ‘ : 
not Re arunaihie Ree Oo } 46°43 es 
PIEshYCAPiars, «. ters atessdide-skbvcrosebaesponsodaeee 24°43 23°09 
IL eC OGISUE, MRCC. “asstvsqnicaessoseseatacsaleson=shasaceneostds 8°04 9°52 
MSAOUIBES Wrest tae carsstoservousneecsncevertratevonsinn -tatiieei ts 1°97 2°34, 
Congregational ‘Independents «1.0.00... 2°14 1:37 
EUG RR TIS ooo. gan ceenvnnssPas tapes os aetonseteag tae seers 1°05 1:18 
TROMADVOBUNOLICS "Sy iics-sessadstecssanvtsbecncecterernes 12°49 14°08 
PASAT Arias, Gievecsnsccvyvest Mangeaeeconeere RELA GONE Tae, — 1‘61 
Otherwise Cescribed .f.. 15 s-syessessstsaresagesnopen 1°29 2°33 
RPDIECE BO BUDLO Scs.cttetes cccemmprter tact teatecsenrscses — 2°85 





There can hardly be said to be any place noted for-a particular 
religious ‘belief. The original constitution of Canterbury was 
Anglican; of Otago and Southland, Presbyterian; and of New 
Plymouth, Nonconformist: but that has been altered by the 
subsequent colonisation of the country. There is, however, a larger 
proportion of Presbyterians in Otago and Southland than in any 
other part of the colony, and in Canterbury perhaps there is a 
larger proportion of Anglicans. 

In 1884 there-were 730 clergymen licensed to marry, and here 
it may be mentioned that every clergyman is licensed to marry on 
application by the head of his church or by twenty-four of his 
people to the registrar-general. The-number licensed to marry in 
1864 was 247. 

The test of the popularity of the churches can wet be deter- 
mined by the number of marriages performed by the clergymen. 
The Anglican Church still nae upon marriages being in the 
church, and so does the Roman Catholic; while the Presbyterian 
body allow their clergymen to perform the marriage ceremony in 
private houses. Marriages are also performed by registrars, and 
these have, in late years, greatly increased. It may be noted that 
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in 1864 and 1884 respectively, the marriages performed by the 
various clergymen and registrars were as follows :— 





Percentage of Total Marriages. 





1864. 1884. 
MNUVCH OF relay a wrecccetsateceusesecoestacedoats 27°99 20°86 
ESV DOLIALIS &.5.7-. Cr ener eee ee onecs any otooee 33°01 24°67 
Wesleyans and other Methodists ......... 12°03 13°70 
oman Catholics Pec. Piece ccctertetcact 11°39 12°39 
NPIS ETAT 1.4... sce sheen ee muod cemaet ceva ons Be 8°08 23°25 





Still dealing with the population of the colony, it may be well 
to notice the birth-, death-, and marriage-rates, which, for the two 
years 1864 and 1884, were as follows :— 





Proportion per 1,000 of 























Numerical. 2 
Population. 
1864. 1884. 1864. 1884. 
J ESoy nt pee eee eas er lepen He 6,501 19,846 38°05 35°91 
Beatie”. sek tn sce 2078 5,740 17°03 10 39 


WEB IIAL OS ts. <vavesendedeventes 13878 3,800 °° Fi: i2 6°87 


The marriage-rate is the lowest in all the Australasian colonies. 
In the other colonies the rates were as follows for 1884 :— 


Per 1,000 of 
“Mean Population. 
Chiteenial arith, ese iacecteecesareoaeses te ay ae 8°91 
IN ews South “W dless. iesciscescccaneoscsnsaesscese 8°36 
PRO ULE JN MEOEIEULMEE: scaxnnae stodees esis onthus eves cases 8°28 
VC Gee RE eee rece ete sae acc sshaeantdicon 9°63 
Western Australia.......... ECO eee te 
SVT LTTE Ue” gate dno SAR? eden a) a 4°81 
News Zealaade 2 .$:.iic.s6Biecclcieeet sletes 6°87 


The:deaths recorded were 5,740, the rate being 10°39 per 1,000 
of the: mean population. Only once in the ‘twenty years has the 
rate been so low—viz., 10°13 per t,000 in 1871. The rate in 1864 
was'17; and it has been during the last twenty years as follows :— 

.Per 1,600 of Per’ 1,000 of 





Population, Population. 
1a Joti Snquciioe calm ebty AIBA ER 13 1S I Ceinliae ) naaes: 15°92 
fi Pen Aor ol eee tr 12°86 PE Gier os cccssrditeotetbeaen coats 12°66 
"Olde War ote ree 12°78 Sf la eRe mcrae ea oe 11°47 
GB tee acters: ri'g4 (ike lace pepe U aR ee SR 10°96 
PON vinined eaebictedess soviet =k 12:73 PL OvvsvcsrsvGatenscseccen icon tvee 12°46 
GTO) 2 ca ractassudieas tren banetartertes T1213 MOO) 1 sacks tavascens os Paaeeerames 11°46 
0 UG Tasca ETM Sere 10°13 koh ORR eye RRC y ARP) Aer Rive Se L113 
Cee e zener ele oes 11°68 dc Ven ARE te ee eR II‘19 
is Pe Per hy, Seeman ere 12°66 Bogdan, LA co noone: 11°45 
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The death-rate in New Zealand is considerably below that of 
the other Australasian colonies, and much lower than in England, 
the rates for the last eight years being as follows :— 























1877.| 1878. | 1879.| 1880.| 1881.} 1882.| 1883.| 1884. 
New Zealand ............ 11°47.| 10°96) 12°46] 11°46] 11°13] 11:19} 11°45] 10°39 
», south Wales....| 15°28 | 15°88} 14°29| 15°57) 15°12) 16°03] 14°52| 15°88 
Queensland..............+- 17°29 | 20°41 | 14°97| 13°59} 15°02) 17°99} 18°82 | 22:97 
Viebor ia iat aisescssop onde 15°80| 15°46] 14°53 | 13°70] 14°16 | 15°31] 14°18| 14°27 
South Australia ........ 13°99 | 15°44] 14°09 | 14°85| 14°49 | 15°15] 14°83 | 15°52 
Western > 5,02) ssvese- 15°70| 14°07 | 14°46] 13°24] 13°80] 14°16] 17°93 | 21°87 
Tastnaniaaiikwne 19°17 | 15°66] 15°18 | 16°12) 14°77) 15:79) 17°07 | 15°50 
Hing lawn | 3) cssscenn tacvare 20°03 | 21°06] 20°07 | 20°05} 18°09} 19°06; — a 





The occupations of the population show the different avenues 
in which people are now seeking employment :— 

















Occupations. 1864. 1881. 
Trade, commerce, and manufactures ...............- 7,625 
Mechanics, artificers, and skilled workers ........ 12,118 70,926 
Agricultural and pastoral ..........cssceseseseeseenserees 12,089 54,447 
IGS Nts cb. Ba sonuad ages sees ascseaeuaes Ue esac me ees 12,527 145273 
Professions—clerical, medical, and legal ........ 619 7} 
Teachers, surveyors, and other educated 1.106 10,233 
PLOLORSIONS 2.55. juojpreassageoeescns spetciuera tou aucsanis ae 
DIBHOUTENE UA Aha atet econ er ai eaeens ercee eres, 12,639 
Domestic and general servants...........cccseseeeeees 6,202 ; 41,635 
IVER RCCL ATIOOUB TT coast auteenrcicn n+eenrr ty cated uns oot ses coca 13,991 
No occupation stated (principally women } 
AOU MU ATON ))s.c keane vers mie EANRD te f iene MS 
172,158 489,933 





I now come to the education of the people, and that may be 
tested in two or three ways. In arriving at the education of the 
people by an enumeration of those who are returned as able to 
read, or to read and write, we are apt to be mislead by the statistics. 
First, the ages of the population have to be considered. It is 
impossible to make a correct comparison, as the census returns 
of 1864 and 1881 were differently calculated. According to the 
census returns of 1864 and 1881 the following were the propor- 
tions per cent. of the population :— 





1864. 1881. 
Cannot read. ..2..0.......... 20°13 23°05 
eae Om lyy recsennssicl teeny: eye 5°63 


9 and write ......6...: 42740 71°32 





es 


= 
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If the ages were tabulated—if those under and over 15 were 
taken in the two years—the proportions would be :— 





Cannot Read. 





Under 15. Over 15. 
1864. ne 53°26 3°54 
fa Eee ek Me 41°32 3°01 
OSL ATS LRT SL TL PTS SAL PEA EE IS EY SL CES ELIS BE PIETER PS PORES 
Read Only. 
pb tao alpen 13°65 4°58 
201 siptieaeewantee 25°64 Ar 54 


Able to Read and Write. 





FESG46 020) cetera: 33°09 92°54 
FS igs ste fire cane 49°66 93°90 





The reason why there was such a high percentage of those 
who could read and write in 1864 was the large number of adults 
in the colony, mainly attracted by the gold discoveries. This 
also accounts for the then vast preponderance of males over 
females. Excluding military and their families—which consisted 
of officers and men 9,136, male children 933, women 1,026, and 
female children 880—there were :— 


Males. Females. 


Under 5 years 13,531 13,101 

5 years and under 10 954.74 9,083 
10 3 6,802 6,378 
15 a 8,108 7,037 
21 9 53,919 22,396 
40 $s 11,023 5,703 
55 mS 254.09 1,348 
65 and upwards 657 418 
Not stated 657 117 


106,580 65,578 





This state of things has been greatly changed during twenty 
years. The family-life has grown, and the numbers of young 
people relatively to old have increased, as the following table 
will show :— 
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Males. Females. 

Under Ssyears .c.sc.seescayeecs 41,636 40,653 
5 years and under 10 ........ 34,305 33,610 
10 * Oran 28,875 28,747 
15 5 7: Nal ee 25,225 25,723 
21 a Ady cosas : 82,349 59,420 
40 ‘, OO Se 43,624 23,380 
55 * eee Ae 8,664. 5,495 
65 and Upwar2ds ..........ee- 25069 2,938 
MUITISPOCINOG  Geeresarmsatacvsseactee: g70 362 
269,605 220,328 





The most satisfactory thing in the statistics is the fact recorded 
that our young people are more advanced than their elders in 
education. This will be seen when it is stated that, of persons 
between 15 and 20 years of age,-97°48 per cent. were able to both 
read and write. After 20 years of age there is a slight decrease. 
Between 20 and 25 years it was 96°75, and so on :— 


M25 "year elO BO R15, sce coetergeet atoeaeaseres 95°34 
BO tb WRtSO Gece Pee ake eeetcaaces 93°97 
UBD aay ha UO Rca Pie ae cae 92°84 
Ae! 5, tS AES Reiss hen eMeresesassenapncascts Og 24 
AD S| ee MOU IE taectasturchua soso tesoseassorness 91°58 
"DY 2A a Pe OO Menataiec tees ova toeee secs serie 90°60 
Bb Oa OER MO) DIG eno thee 89°66 
MSO TE gy AME Gomes ese alice eee 87°44 
65 5S TPR Rae seuiecoieee nsec 86°26 
TO a Eee OPEL O eae dosne cs ecco eee 85°07 
75 a ob ert Ale, Niels air h 3 84°03 
SO ant Wp wards © \.:..:.ctsse.scsaeseccbeneones eae 
ZIG PECIICT §,...ccrsarcesssepeeset ele eeen a: 86°09 


The test by the number of those who married and were able to 
sign the register can be seen by the following proportions in every 
100 marriages of those who signed by marks :— 





Males. Females. 
Ihe VBA 0 ix 2°94. “7°86 
SL ere 3°92 9°30 
Mf Ode perteeescek 4°08 oF9 
7 Gin een 3°85 “9°29 
HEE shoe! 2°05 8°54 
 T Bvtigecettenes dae 2°96 6°87 
rd Oy tee ee 2°30 6°41 
OO ene 2°44 5°37 
gel ent! 3°26 5°79 
 Odicatecrone eters 2°50 4°97 
Bouse nae ie ot 4°62 
Ol nese eames 2°82 4°45 
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Tt will be noticed that there has been a gradual decrease of 
those who cannot write their names in the marriage register. 

In 1864 the colony was divided into provinces, and each 
province had the management of its own educational affairs, with- 
out any interference or assistance from the general Government. 
In 1875 the provinces were abolished, and a general Education Act 
passed in the year 1877. We have had since then one system 
applicable to the whole of the colony. We have thirteen education 
boards, which have the general management of education in their 
districts ; and for each school district there is a school committee, 
elected annually by householders and parents of children. There 
is rarely more than one school in each district. The committees 
take considerable interest in the educational affairs of their own 
districts. The boards are elected by the school committees. Hach 
board consists of nine members, and three retire annually. 

In 1864, though a good deal had been done for education, 
matters were not, relatively to the population, so far advanced as 
they are now. As far as I can ascertain the attendance at the 
schools in 1864 was as follows :— 


Attending aided schools..... ssp nated 75903 
” schools not aided. .........s00006 8,072," 








LL seed. 

Auckland, January to December, 1864. ............ AOS Gri Quit 
AE PATINA EN SEY Jaco ccrysc siete see ceet ese ea ete ashes sacs Ricwseone 290 —- - 
Hawke’s Bay, estimates, July, 1864 to 1865. .... 926 mm 
Wellington, year ending March, 1864. ................ 1,269 19 — 
Nelson, year ending March, 1864 ..........csesseece 4,284 14 1 
Marlborough, year ending June, 1864 ............... 1,200 - — 
Canterbury, year ending June, 1864............00 SA6 babies 4 
Otago, year ending December, 1864.............:000+ OV ENG te FE 
Miata leses. Goeencsctens BFA, ket 19,046 16 7 





‘These amounts did not include school fees, nor, in Otago, the 
‘school rates; the sums are merely the votes and expenditure out of 
the general provincial revenue. 

The provision for secondary education, even so far back as 
1864, had been, considering the age of the colony, considerable. 
There was a college at Nelson, a college and grammar school in 
Canterbury, and a high school at Dunedin, and some good private 
secondary schools in other parts of the colony. There are now in 
New Zealand the following secondary schools, viz.: Auckland 
College and Grammar School, Auckland Girls’ High School, 
Thames High School (for boys and girls), New Plymouth High 
School (for boysand girls), Wanganui Endowed School, Wellington 

2N2 
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College, Wellington Girls’ High School, Napier Boys’ High School, 
Napier Girls’ High School, Nelson College, Nelson Girls’ College, 
Christ’s College Grammar School, Christchurch ; Christchurch 
Boys’ High School, Christchurch Girls’ High School, Rangiora 
High School (for boys and girls), Akaroa High School (for boys 
and girls), Ashburton High School (for boys and girls), Timaru 
High School (for boys and girls), Waitaki High School, Otago 
Boys’ High School, Otago Girls’ High School, Southland Boys’ 
High School, and Southland Girls’ High School. All these are in 
full operation. 

We have now also a New Zealand University, which is purely 
an examining body; it confers degrees, but it has no teachers in 
its employment. The teaching part of the university work is done 
by affiliated institutions. At present they are as follows: The 
Otago University at Dunedin, the Canterbury College in Christ- 
church, the Auckland University College in Auckland, the Nelson 
College at Nelson, and St. John’s College, Auckland. 

The expenditure on university education in 1884 was 26,815/. 
The number of students was 499. 

The expenditure on secondary education was 71,517/., the 
attendance being—roll number, 2,577 ; daily average, 2,351. 

The expenditure on primary education was 363,316/., inclusive 
of 49,679/. on buildings; the attendance being—roll number, 
96,840; daily average, 75,391. 

The morals of the people are usually tested in the following 
ways: (1) by the amount of police protection they require; 
(2) by the criminals sentenced in the courts; and (38) by the 
number of illegitimate births. In 1864 the police force also was 
under the control of the provincial executives; the number in 
proportion to the population was about 1 policeman to every 462 
persons. In 1884 the number of civil police was only 490, or 
taken along with the armed constabulary, including the artillery- 
men, the total number was 834. Compared with the other colonies, 
where there has been no native trouble, New Zealand stands well, 


as will be seen from the following :— 
Proportion of Civil Police 


Place. to Population. 
ING we ZemlAMd. yc. se1.ceccceuscuses Metzen toe elects 1 to 1,293 
New South Walles............cccccsccseeescees Lys 609 
Qrrcemslamd y) awissscnes<bvennddbe «anf croadachatecoena 1 iy) 425 
SVACTOVISE pteacctdie oncke Reactive cera ee Fk. 
Omatdy AA US ALIA oc, cise ailes cant tee eakeseanee ay a ses 


The other test is the number of offenders found guilty in the 
courts. Crimes may be classed under two heads: what may be 
ternied petty offences, and grave offences—offences dealt with by 
magistrates, and by the supreme court. A magistrate can only deal 
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with simple assaults and petty larcenies, breaches of by-laws, and 
other mere police: offences; whilst the supreme court deals with 
graver questions of theft, and all the higher crimes, felonies, and 
misdemeanours. Taking the statistics of the two years, it will be 
seen that in 1864 the total number of convictions (exclusive of 
Maoris) in magistrates’ courts was 11,357, being at the rate of 
65°95 per 1,000 of population, whilst in 1884 it was 17,068 or 31°98 
per 1,000 of the mean population, showing that, though our 
population has increased, our crime has greatly decreased. Of 
these, the convictions for drunkenness amounted to 6,527; but it is 
to be observed that, if one person is convicted five, six, or a dozen 
times, each conviction is counted as if it had been a separate 
offender, and therefore the proportions of persons convicted to the 
population cannot be given, but only the proportion of convictions 
—viz., 11°81 to 1,000 of population for drunkenness. The con- 
victions before the superior courts in 1866 were 282, and 1884 219, 
or 0°39 per 1,000. 

There has been a gradual decrease in the number of offences 
against the person. There were only 871 in 1884, the proportion 
being 1°57 per 1,000 of population. The proportion of offences 
against property in 1884 was 2°14 per 1,000 of population. 





Proportion to every 1,000 of Mean 
Population. 


1880. | 1881.) 1882.| 1883.) 1884. 


Number of Persons brought before Magis- 


trates— 
1. For offences against the person ........ 4°08 | 4°03 | 3°77 | 2°98 | 2°97° 
2. bs Proper hy j...5).5...2: 5°05 | 4°49 | 458 | 4:49 | 3:97 
BAIT OOO OTOUNOS | ge ccenasetsacceiltentcnitesrons: 34°61 | 30°59 | 35°06 | 35°05 | 34°87 
. Number of Persons Summarily Convicted— 
1. For offences against the person ........ 2°03 | 2°07 | 1°80] 1°39 | 1°50 
2. “ PIOPGLLY > ceceessonesg 2°42 | 2°48 | 2°25] 2°19 | 1°91 
8, Bor other offences 3)1....0cscectsssssiececcdeseess 26°71 | 23°61 | 27°80 | 27°77 | 28°57 


Number of Persons Convicted in the 
Superior Courts— 


1. For offences against the person ........ OL2ere O10 Mores? 700 
2. 5) property ...5.....:. 0°37 | 0°28 | 018 | o22 | 0:23 
Di FOP OItHOL OM ERCOB 2. vinctdnsngnegnseosbsaraeoe> OSs) oes \) Oakes Ober Oe 





Including offences dealt with summarily, and also in the higher 
courts, compared with the other colonies, New Zealand stands the 
lowest in the criminal record, being, for offences against the person 
and against property, 3°71 per 1,000, whilst in Victoria there were 
3°86; South Australia, 4:05; Tasmania, 6°98; Queensland, 7°80; 
and in New South Wales, 10°67. In juvenile crime New Zealand 
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is also exceedingly low, and no doubt that has been caused by the 
elaboration of the industrial school system, which has been perma- 
nently adopted in New Zealand. The Government has industrial 
school institutions directly under its control in Auckland (at 
Newton and Kohimarama, treated as one school), at Burnham in 
Canterbury, and at Caversham in Otago. In connection with 
these three institutions there were the following children at the 
close of 1884: Resident in the schools, 432; boarded with foster 
parents, 384; making a total of 816° maintained at the expense of 
the State. There were also 347 children at service or with friends, 
although still under the legal protection of the managers of the 
schools. There is also an industrial school and orphanage at the 
Thames, supported by the Government, but under the management 
of a local committee, in connection with which there were at the 
end of the year 1884 r7 committed children, 5 of whom were at 
service or with friends. There are also what may be termed 
private institutions to which children are sent, for’ whom the 
Government pays, as a rule, about 7s. per week;. these are: 
St. Mary’s School in Auckland, St. Joseph’s in Wellington, and 
St. Mary’s in Nelson. These institutions are Roman Catholic. 

The children committed under the industrial school system are 
of three classes: children who themselves have done wrong, 
children who were in destitute circumstances, or whose parents 
have either done wrong or neglected them. The total number 
committed under the Act in 1884 was 313, who may be classified 
as follows: destitute, 195; vagrant, 11; residing in disreputable 
houses, 23; uncontrollable, 27; guilty of punishable offences, 37; 
committed by agreement with the parents, 20. 

It may also be noticed that, though crime has decreased, a 
great number of those who are in our gaols are what may be 
termed “habitual criminals”’ or “habitual drunkards.” In 1884 - 
there were 483 males and 81 females who had been once convicted, 
282 males and 65 females who had been twice eonvicted, and 720 
males and 579 females who had been convicted three or more times. 
The birthplaces of the prisoners were as follows :— 





Nationality Nationality to every 
to 160 100 Persons 
of Total Prisoners. at Census of 1881. 


INOW Zen lami sich. evdtem eee cats cncddececaseurene 910 45°60 
Australian colonies and other British ; ‘ 

: 5°72 4°35 

POSSESSIONS Foi. 2k Feel eaeer es aeadon esky | 

Mngland and W ales acters nsec. 2 3°R 24°73 
Scotland 28. ce: Se ee 13°14 10°77 
Lrelarid, «sails isi daewters Kosa Mes desu at 30°13 10°08 
ELSE EE hn Ree VARs Ay creme Oe 1 Fe oy al RAN Ra 0°60 1:03 


Other foreign COUNETIES...............ss.cceeesceeoes 7494 3°44 
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The low percentage of the New Zealand born population is, no 
doubt, partially accounted for by the fact of all the young children 
having been born in the colony. At the same time it is believed 
that the people in the colony are, compared with the people born 
elsewhere, less criminal. This, no doubt, may be accounted for by 
education, by surroundings, and’ by greater material comfort. As 
to illegitimacy—the third test that is applied to the morals of a 
community—the following are the statistics: the number of 
illegitimate births registered in 1884 was 587, or 2°96 of every 
hundred births. In 1873, which is the earliest date of which there 
is any reliable record, the proportion was 1°416. As compared with 
the other colonies New Zealand stands well, as will be: seen from: 
the following statement of illegitimate births in. the Australasian 
colonies for the last ten years per 100 births :— 






































Year. New Zealand. | New South Wales. Queensland. Victoria. 

Kev Soeewe rn 1°36 4°20 3°43 2°92 
Sy fos abhi 2,23 4°08 525 3°64 
TTR SA 2°08 4°14 3°64, 3°88 
gS reteset ce 2°41 4:03 3°68 4°15 
DEO eccpiake 2°29 4:51 4°31 4°86 
SOO cence 2°43 4°35 4°31 4°80 
BURG. Ltrs) 2°85 4°26 | 4°20 5°09 
eS oe eee 2°87 Ar 24, 4°40 4°75 
‘(Eppes 2°78 4°21 3°66 469 
FSA itce std. 2°95 — — 4°30 
Means .... 2632 4°22 3°76 4°25 





There seems, however, to be an increase of illegitimate births 
in New Zealand as the colony grows older, and as the population 
gets more dense in the larger towns. - 

The religions of the prisoners for the year 1884 were as 
follows :— 


Proportion per Proportion per 
100 of 100 of 
Total Prisoners. Total Population. 


Church of England ... 42°05 41°50 
Roman Catholic T 14°08 
Presbyterian i 23°09 
Wesleyan ; 9°52 





It will be necessary now to note the provision that has been 
made during the past twenty years for those things that tend to 
increase the happiness of the people—providing for their. social 
enjoyment and intellectual life. We have libraries in every 
village. In Auckland there are a museum and a public library, 
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as well as an art gallery. Wellington has a large library, a very 
fine museum, and a library of scientific works connected with the 
Scientific Institute. In Christchurch there is a magnificent 
museum—better, indeed, than either the one in Melbourne or in 
Sydney. It has also a large public library. In Dunedin there are 
a very fine museum and an art society, which holds exhibitions of 
pictures once a year. Art societies are formed also m Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch. There are a University library, an 
Otago Institute library, principally for scientific works, and a large 
atheneeum library—all in Dunedin. Invercargill has a handsome 
atheneum building. <A test of the desire for information amongst 
colonists may be obtained by a comparison of the newspapers 
published in New Zealand, and the books and literature imported, 
as well as the newspapers posted. . The value of books imported in 
1884 was 115,246/. This does not include magazines, newspapers, 
&c., and books coming by post. Then, the number of newspapers 
published was 49 daily and g1 weekly, bi-weekly, and tri-weekly, 
and 32 others, making a total of 172, or one to every 3,281 of the 
population. In England and Wales the number was 1,962 news- 
papers, or 1 to every 13,828; in Ireland, 152 newspapers, or 1 to every 
32,585; in Scotland, 184 newspapers, or 1 to every 21,013; and in 
the United States, 10,771 newspapers, or 1 to every 4,656 of the 
population. There are theatres in every town, also concert halls, 
musical societies, and debating societies, and the New Zealand 
Institute—an institute founded for scientific purposes—has no less 
than eight branches. A handsome volume is published every year 
giving the researches of the members, and its pages show that 
great attention is paid to the natural history of the colony. In 
1864, though there were the nuclei of libraries, there had been 
little development in that direction, nor were there any museums 
in existence; and the New Zealand Institute was only incorporated 
by Act in 1867. 


II.—Trade and Shipping. 


The trade of the colony has undergone many changes in twenty 
years. The character of the shipping has been entirely altered. 
Up to 1864 our goods were brought to us from England mainly in 
wooden ships, and these took our produce from the colony to other 
countries. It is true that there were steamers running between 
Melbourne and the colony, and occasionally from Sydney, but 
these were small compared with the steamers now performing the 
passage. After 1864 iron ships began to be numerous. But now 
we have direct steam communication with England, two services of 
most magnificent vessels, comprising the following: “Ionic,” 
4,753 tons ; “ Coptic,” 4,367 tons; “ Doric,” 4,744 tons; ‘ Tainui,” 
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5,200 tons; and “ Arawa,” 5,200 tons, belonging to the Shaw, 
Savill, and Albion Company: and the “ Rimutaka,” 4,474 tons; 
““ Ruapehu,” 4,163 tons; “ Kaikoura,” 4,474 tons; ‘“ Tongariro,” 
4,163 tons; and ‘“ Aorangi,” 4,163 tons, belonging to the New 
Zealand Shipping Company. There is a fine mail service to 
America by the San Francisco route ; the steamers leave the colony 
once every month and arrive once a month, calling on their way at 
Honolulu. 

The number of ships and tonnage do not seem to have so 
largely increased, considering our exports and other trade; but, of 
course, that may be partially accounted for by the fact that the 
steamers are larger, and make more rapid voyages. The shipping 
in 1864 was the following :— 


Vessels Entered Inwards. 

















From Vessels. Tons. 
United Kingdom .........0..... 148 102,679 
New South Wales................ 408 140,485 
PV RCCOLIR Ee Aa cots sdabpyea Sonasescee | 254 112,143 
mouth Aiistialia.. Ap. scccs.ccc0s-. 53 13,396 
LOBULAR isso atsacaats ee onca3 136 22,758 
Mpanitine Vek icsccnc aiscsnrctesses 7 1,708 
Cape of Good Hope ............ 6 1,867 
Norfolk Teland soi cu.ccgssssss: 2 100 
Vancouver's Island. ............ 1 847 
Ae SD feet ey eas Te aa 2 2,003 
ELong RON ieisescseitescnsaster<t-0' ee, 1 354 
Prince Edward Island ........ 1 | 173 
South Sea Islands ........... eae 31 GAs ay 
United States.......ccccccseeee. 35 13,098 
South America '...55..,-c..cese08: 10 3177 
New Caledonia ...i..c.cceeeeee 1 258 
Ti PAUIOR oer see as ceaatincsaneerasetanss 3 1,416 
GCPOTINA IY crit cosreng ao Me aseaoraeace'e 1 575 
SS ACL GIAT useh satan atvanar tree wanpae 3 1,506 
Southern Whale Fishery .... 14 4,845 








FD ObAL isu sticoncscnea NEL, 426,004 
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Cleared Outwards. 


Countries to which Cleared. 


United Kimgdomt sin.cc...,--. 
New South Wales .........0..... 


Victoria s.d. dts 
South Australia 
Tasmania ........ 
Queensland........ 
Norfolk Island 

Point de Galle 

HnGis Peek 
Mauritius. ........ 


Peer ee were reeeereese 


see eeee reese eeesoer: 


Comer eeeeeeeerereee 


ee ry 


Sete ree eeeeeerarese 


Cece erceseeseeserees 


Were reer eseeereeenes 


Prince Edward Island ........ 


PMELONS KONE Uecce es. 
Shanghai............ 
Prance...2o. 


(Shing, os site a ac 


POPaD gene 


Per eeerroreerecesores 


Ce eg 


Come eeeereeserresers 


ere ee eee eee er 


Sree eerererereeseene 


Coererecrresoneevese 


eee emwesreoeeeeeeee 


See rn rir) 


scenes ceseeeneoeeee 


ee ee re) 


a 


oe Chee eeeeesesvecs 


South Sea Islands ................ 
Southern Whale Fishery .... 


Totals 


Pecos ereoeeoreeseces 


Vessels. 





25 
514 
154 








433,253 


[ Sept. 


In 1884 the number of ships entered inwards was 852 vessels, 
of 529,188 tons, made up as follows :— 





United Kingdom 


Australiat.o.c.. 
Pacific Islands 

United States... 
Mauritius ........ 


Japan 2: 
Singapore ........ 
Cape Colony .... 
Whale Fisheries 


Cee er eeesceeeceeees 


eee ee ee 


Ce eeerercccerosseee: 


Coober eee neoesereses 


Sy 


Core eereresereesorse 


a 


emer e eee ereeeeeee 


ee eer er 


Vessels. 


134 
535 





The shipping. outwards consisted of 872 vessels, of 534,242 


tons, v1z.:— 
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Countries to which Cleared. Vessels. Tons. 
United Kiyedom “va.....0..5.4-. 136 171,862 
LATS tT A LEM Eels, c.Vovtneorst.ccries 500 263,403 
Pacific Islands. .........05.37 ary 100 40,777 
LBA ess Ris 0 cher eee een | 9 4,086 
Wapo Colony Fs decacsen.cnonsvanns 3 1,438 
Hon gong Uae Baw. ccenenns 2 662, 
Tnndia.-Avgarsivnatcs secsyctoes ee 1 651 
ve Cog (a: yc ORM. See erer eP 1 977 
EERE hg Sani og ak Se Seen 2 128 
IVE SUT UEDUS) gee isan teense. ves 1 241 
Whale Fisherieés....:...........2... 16 25304 








One thing these tables show is that our English ships had, 
after landing their goods, to go to Australia, ‘to Guam,” to South 
America, or elsewhere, seeking freight; now our exports are so 
near our imports that we can send our vessels away loaded and not 
in ballast. 

In 1864 the imports amounted to 7,000,655/.; in 1884 to 
7,663,888. 

In 1864 the exports amounted to 3,401,667/.; and in 1884, 
7,091 ,667/. : 

It may be well to give a table showing the exports and imports 
during the last twenty years, and earlier (see table in Appendix 
No. 1). 

It will be observed that the imports have not increased so 
largely as might have been expected; but. this cam easily be 
explained: First, local manufactures have wonderfully increased ; 
and, second, the price of commodities imported has fallen. For 1/. 
we obtain now in clothing what must have cost us 1/. 108. in 1864; 
and other goods have similarly fallen in value. 

The increase of our imports and exports will be seen by a 
diagram (see Appendix No. 3), which has been prepared by 
Mr. W.N. Blair, Assistant-Hngineer-in-Chief of the colony. One 
observation may be made on the diagram. The imports show a 
great variation, jumping up to high figures after the discovery of 
gold and after the beginning of our railway making in 1870. Our 
exports have gradually, almost uniformly, increased since 1854, 
showing few jumps if the value of gold is excluded. 

I intend further on to speak of the development of the manu- 
facturing industries. Bearing on this question, it is interesting to 
note how the population has increased, especially about the larger 
centres, since 1864. This, of itself, is sufficient to show the 
development of manufacturing enterprise. Of the maps (see 
Appendix No. 4, A and B), A shows the present location of the 
population, whilst that in 1864 is shown on Map B. The maps 
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also show the density of the population, exclusive of Maoris, in 
1881. ; 7 | 
The countries with which New Zealand is doing trade appear 
from the following figures, which show the total value of the 
imports in 1864 and 1884 respectively :— 





1864. 1884 

£ £ 
GOA RANDOM Soa. Basser entetec voces 3,259,174 45934493 
Australia and Tasmania ............scc.ccceseceors 3,429,809 1,635,762 
United States......... HRY “tari Abpea ae 109,222 348,557 
SVE AAI GARTS actrees oer Ate tenes Sey i 65,758 257,670 
Ue eh AC Bey 00 et Ee 0s War aN ra aR RE CN 607 138,892 
HES FE NUS RO arti beurre ah gia gta 7 CRN 433 935467 
Pilippuae ve ans, else cs iicerecresens attest cer — 144,005 
Vacrito Telancls Pte ik... aie tree eet es ne 15,1386 100,181 
Europe (excepting United Kingdom)........ 22,055 26,024 
Fe a TCE URANO UR MeN SPAN es SRG SYR i pb is 8,957 324 
CAN BARIM sees an kos ration Rete restoeacoman ates: 1,311 750 
writion -Colnmpia haven ice tre 3,891 — 
South HAmericg eer eet ata 77,820 — 
Southern Whale Fisheries ...........cccccsceee 1,482 a5163 
Other eountries cece covet tices ees 5,000 — 





This table points out that for a considerable time after the gold 
rush we depended in no small degree on Australian merchants. 
Now we import directly, and only get from Australia her own 
products, and small quantities of British merchandise. 


TIL.—Mineral Development. 


In 1864 but little attention had been paid to the development 
of any mineral save gold and brown coal. Copper mining had 
been tried, but with little practical result. The gold fields are 
not producing now so much as they did in previous years. There 
are many reasons to account for this. There is no doubt that 
the richer alluvial fields—the shallow alluvial workings—have 
been worked out, or at all events cannot sustain so large a popu- 
lation as in former years; secondly, the development of public 
works and of agriculture has drawn a great many persons who 
obtained a precarious livelihood in mining for gold to other 
pursuits giving a more certain wage; and, further, it requires con- 
siderable capital now to develop many of the gold mines, and that 
can only be done when the population is considerably larger. The 
returns from all the gold mines since the opening are as follows: 
10,724,850 ozs., at a value of 42,368,192/., and the amount exported 
during the year 1884, was 988,953/., showing a slight upward 
tendency from 1883, when the amount was 892,445/.; and at the | 
present moment it seems as if there was considerable chance of 
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further developments in mining enterprises. Many of the mines 
thought to have been exhausted are now being worked and return- 
ing handsome profits. In the North Island, especially in the Maori 
country, we may expect that there will be discoveries of gold. 

Attention has also been paid to a kind of mining different to 
that which existed in 1864. Up to that time mining had been 
entirely alluvial, and generally in shallow workings; now there are 
large sluicing claims and considerable quartz mining. There is 
also an improved method of separating gold from pyrites, and 
obtaining better results from quartz by various processes—such as 
smelting, &c. The number of quartz mines in 1884 was, approxi- 
mately, 200. 

The production of copper, had it not been for its great fall in 
price, would no doubt have been considerable; but, even with the 
fall that has taken place, attention is being baie in one or two 
districts to copper mining. The utilisation of the large quanti- 
ties of iron-sand in the colony has been often tried, and is still 
in process of experimentation. The main development during the 
past twenty years has been in the production of coal. New 
Zealand is peculiarly situated in reference to coal; there is hardly 
a district in the colony which has not brown coal mines. Indeed, 
beginning at the ranges west of Christchurch and going to the 
Bluff, you can scarcely travel twenty miles without finding a brown 
coal mine: the brown coal is distributed over such a large area of 
the South Island. In the Provincial District of Auckland, too, 
from the Bay of Islands down to the Waikato, there are yetee 
deposits of brown coal, some of a very superior quality; and these 
have been and are being worked. In the Mokau River there is a 
large coal deposit, and coal has been reported from the Wanganui 
River. The produce of the coal mines in 1864 was, approximately, 
10,000 tons, but it has gradually mounted up to 480,831 tons in 
1884, as will be seen from the following statement showing the 
Bount produced each year for the last seven years :— 


Tons. 
DAR kee tate wis: sade daias dens tates 162,218 
bi pS pol Apo Se LU rr ee 2315218 
ASO Memos ccieses tateeaerpestiokan tree isote ss 299,923 
PSN Meoav itera pate mea eet ieet an eteddcr terse 337,262 
APR oe asec Sn CAGE a Re 378,272 
TOOL. coen eed. pate ER assis 421,764 
Fo SS Pe RE nT Sh Mee pe a eee ee 480,831 


On the west coast of the Middle Island there are enormous 
deposits, thousands of acres of carboniferous land, with seams of 
more than twenty feet in depth, of the finest steam coal in the 
world. There is also magnificent gas coal at Greymouth. The 
area of the coalfields of Westport and Grey may be said to 
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amount to 129,000 acres; and, as the great drawback hitherto has 
been the want of proper harbour accommodation for vessels to take 
away the coal, provision has been made for the construction of two 
harbours—one at Westport and one at Grey—to provide accommo- 
dation for steam colliers. These harbours are being constructed in 
accordance with the plans-of Sir John Coode, and, so far as their 
construction has proceeded, there seems every chance of a consider- 
able depth of water being obtained. One harbour is at the mouth 
of a large river—the Buller—and the other at the mouth of the 
Grey River. The production of true coal has largely increased ; it 
amounted to 418,101 tonsin 1884. Atthe sametime, New Zealand, 
owing to the intercolonial steamers having to take return freight 
from Sydney,.and doing it at a cheap rate, largely imports coal 
from Newcastle, New South Wales. Newcastle coal, however, 
cannot compare with the Westport or Grey Valley coal, and does 
not fetch such high prices, the retail prices being—Newcastle coal, 
onan average, about 32s. to 35s..a ton; Westport coal, 33s. to 36s. 
a ton; and Grey Valley coal, 33s. to 36s. 6d. a ton. 

There is also great probability that attention will be paid to 
other mineral developments in New Zealand—viz,, silver, shale, 
copper, tin, and other minerals. The region of Collingwood, in the 
north-west of Nelsen, and :the whole region of Westland, and the 
west part of Otago, west of Wakatipu, may be termed mineral 
regions, which, through their inaccessibility, and being mainly 
timber lands, can hardly be said to have been prospected, and the 
Thames and Te Aroha Districts in Auckland :are mineral, with 
gold, silver, and lead in abundance. 


IV.—Pastoral Development. 


I now come to the pastoral development. It has heen men- 
tioned that this cannot now be termed the pastoral era of New 
Zealand, and yet New Zealand largely depends upon its pastoral 
productions. In 1864 the total amount of wool exported was 
16,691,666 lbs., while in 1884 there were 81,139,018 lbs. exported. 
The number of sheep has increased from 4,937,273 to 14,056,266 ; 
the number of cattle from 249,760 to 700,000; the number of horses 
from 49,409 to 170,000; and the number of pigs from ‘61,276 to 
over 200,000. ‘There has been a great change also in reference to 
the mode of dealing with pastoral pursuits. Before 1864 pastoral 
tenants were mainly deaseholders, paying a varying rent, 
according to their tenure and situation in the colony, for the 
permission to graze their sheep on Crown lands. There are still 
millions of acres held on pastoral tenure, there being 11,384,603 
acres. But sheep and cattle are now fed on freehold land, and 
this especially in the districts of Canterbury, Hawke’s Bay, and 
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Wellington. In Otago there are more sheep fed on Crown lands 
than on freehold lands. But there has grown up, in connection 
with pastoral as well as with agricultural pursuits, the export of 
frozen meat, and that has encouraged the rearing of sheep on free- 
hold lands that were formerly occupied for grain raising. The 
agricultural development is closely connected with the pastoral. 


V.—Agricultural Development. 


The agricultural development may be tested in two ways: (1) by 
the area of land alienated from the Crown; and (2) by the area 
brought under cultivation. The area of land alienated in 1864 was 
7,759,954 acres; in 1884 the area alienated, from the foundation of 
the colony, was 17,692,511 acres. The area of land under cultiva- 
tion in 1864 was only 382,655 acres, which included under crop 
110,532 acres, and in sown grasses 272,123 acres; whilst in 1884. 
there were no less than 6,391,075 acres under crop and sown 
grasses, V1Z., 1,132,241 acres under crop, and 5,258,834 acres in 
grass. 

Then it may be tested by its products. In 1864 we exported 
almost no agricultural products, and we imported, as has been 
stated before, much of our food supplies; but in 1884 we exported 
2,706,775 bushels of wheat, valued at 436,7281.:; 128,450 bushels of 
barley, at a value of 25,138/.; 51,311 bushels of malt, valued at 
14,665/.; and 2,474,613 bushels of oats, at a value of .267,2861. 
Wealso exported 33,324/. worth of flour, 53,536/. worth of potatoes, 
and 254,069 cwt. of frozen meat, at a value of 345,090/. The value 
of hides exported in 1864 was 11,972/.; in 1884, 38,1997. In 1864 
1,865/. worth of tallow was exported, as against 234,829/. in 1884. 
During the last year, through the fall in the price of wheat, and 
the export of frozen meat, the export of grain has somewhat 
decreased, as will be seen from the following :— 






































‘1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
BA OUN sis. 25:2. tons 636 497 960 4,031 1,278 
Wheat. ........ bshls. | 548,095 686,059'| 859,795 1,701,011 | 2,518,457 
parley. <....... :, 91,622 218,558 | 107,675 102,476 106,692 
AT ESE EE ere 6,885 3,524 1,746 5,951 2,546 
OU a a * 630,325 1,263,957 | 354,694 202,776 842,649 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. | 1884. 
PT ONP ees ‘tons 553 3,220 10,932 ‘6,119 3,606 
W heat, «..4...+. bshls. | 3,120,463 | 3,761,258 | 3,188,621 | 4,897,540 | 2,706,775 
Barley ........ i 476,520 494,911 113,334 144,923 123,450 
[A ee 35,330 60,531 29,345 61,076 51,311 


Rates egies 4 - 1,908,132 | 1,499,260 979,684 | 1,619,764 | 2,474,631 
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Agriculture is now seeking other outlets: orchards are being 
planted, tobacco is now produced, and linseed is grown. 

Treating the forests as a branch of agriculture, it may be noted 
that the export of timber has largely increased, as the following 
table, giving the value of the timber exported, will show :— 


£ £ 
TSG 4 ae ee 24,799 SUD: Pose Deccatscotattekoceue 40,046 
ee Sc SHReON Re aks Set einD 12,725 DG is MCR a tre ee 49,847 
Di PURER i eee pedis BR bile beeen se Hea 50,901 
USO, | Bocrakl pets ‘ ; 
fc Moe sei aR ante aN 15,653 tk ba PRY re Zea at ke 
ACG! PORN San CEISNT a 4M 22,385 TQ sessssssesetsensesssceeee 35735 
Siri eR RU Si eae’ 18,610 "BO veesessessvedecsrssestenees 51,225 
cir ia Au ecg eR ra My 20,114 "BL csessesssesenesnsnsressoenee 71,328 
5 SAS EN Atal Ba Nad 29,373: BOD I Foes dees Gactetoe soccer 114,700 
Eton Wi, aan ah eee 44,039 (83 Mii aes tect, 8 149,256 
"GA oe eS cove bes Ahaeeunuaatle 44,450 Bids By, dedi tes sess es dee 1524.71 


A forest department has just been started, and attention is to 
be directed to the conserving and properly utilising the existing 
forests, and to the creating of new forests. The area of forest 
lands is about 20 million acres, and of this area about g million 
acres contain useful timber trees. 

A large amount of planting has been done, and 5,804 acres 
planted have been subsidised or aided by Government; and, in 
addition to this, in the Lake and Maniototo counties large quantities 
of trees are raised for distribution in the treeless districts of Otago. 
There have been almost no manufactures of forest products, save 
timber ware; a little charcoal has been produced, but it is so small 
as not worth recording. The same danger that has threatened 
other countries in the treatment of the forests has been felt in 
New Zealand. Valuable forests necessary for the maintenance of 
an equable climate have been destroyed to make way for the 
farmer or stock raiser. It is hoped that the evils that have 
resulted in other countries from such a course of procedure will be 
sufficient to ensure attention being paid to tree planting, and to 
make forest preservation more popular in the colony than it has 
yet been. 


VI.— Manufactures. 


The manufactures that are first started in a colony are those 
that are immediately necessary to the colonist in his new sur- 
roundings. The bush saw pit and the blacksmith’s forge are the 
pioneer industries: these are necessary for his house and for the 
settlement. After them come industries dependent on natural 
products, which are not so easily obtainable from foreign countries. 
Soap-boiling from tallow comes early; and after a few years the 
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brewery, even when the malt has to be imported; then tanning 
leather from hides; but not till a long time after the tannery does 
the boot factory appear, and the stearine candle works are quite 
recent. As New Zealand has magnificent timber, one would expect 
to find woodware factories early. In reality, however, the cheap 
timber of America, and even lumber from Norway and the Baltic, 
were imported up to a late period. Ait the present time local 
timbers are being so much utilized that there is little timber 
imported, and that which we receive is mainly the harder woods 
of Australia. Furniture, however, of the finer kinds has been 
and is still being imported. ‘The eommon or coarser kinds 
were made early, but even for these we depended upon America. 
In late years furniture factories have attained a high state of 
excellence, and there-are now manufactured in the colony drawing 
room suites that would not disgrace Londoner Paris. Shipbuilding . 
was an early industry ; small schooners were built in almost the 
pre-colonial days,:and still a few wooden vessels are built; but we 
have had a new kind of shipbuilding—iron and steel shipbuilding 
are now amongst.our industries, and there have been built in the 
colony several steamers, namely, a total of thirty-one vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 3,153, and horse power gog. This includes 
one or two steamers framed at home and put together in the colony. 
The making of engines too has become established. We have 
patents even for water engines invented in the colony; and we 
have now in-all the chief towns foundries, and boilermakers and 
mechanical engineers engaged in these works. Some months ago 
a contract was let for the making of locomotives for our railways. 
In 1864, notwithstanding that agriculture ‘had made material 
progress, hardly any agricultural implements were manufactured ; 
even carts were imported; now, New Zealand is an exporter of 
agricultural implements; her ploughs and harrows are sent to 
Australia, and.:the following, amongst other articles, are manu- 
factured in the colony—viz., ploughs, chaff cutters, grass mowers, 
winnowing machines, disc harrows, drills, reaper and_ binders, 
horse powers, corn crushers, horse hoes, scrub cutters, grass seed 
threshers, cream separators, churns, <&c. Various woollen factories 
have been established in the colony; there are now no less than 
six in actual operation ; these have all been founded within recent 
years. The amount of wool manufactured in 1884 was about 
1,600,000 Ibs., and agencies are now being established to push the 
sale of the manufactured tweeds in Australia, and small orders 
have even been sent to Europe. Other woollen factories are about to 
' start, two being near completion. As the habits of the colonists 
become more luxurious the manufacture of carriages becomes 
extensive. ' Carriages of all kinds are now made in the colony, and 
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some of them are made almost entirely from colonial timber, of 
which various kinds are very suitable. 

I have mentioned that a tannery is an early industry in a 
colony; we still, however, have to import the finer kinds of 
leather, and a considerable quantity of ladies’ and children’s shoes. 
The imports of leather, boots, shoes, and saddlery in 1864 amounted 
to 244,7271.; in 1884, to 251,267/. But we can show now an 
export of leather, which amounted to 37,227/. in 1884; there was 
no leather exported in 1864. Boot factories are now large and 
extensive, and an industry which has sprung up along with them is 
the manufacture of the machinery necessary for conducting a boot 
factory. Saddlery is now made all through the colony, though still 
a considerable quantity is imported. 

Gas is required for lighting our towns, and, following the 
manufacture of gas, we have had manufactories established for the 
making of gas-, lead-, and composition-pipes, gas chandeliers, and 
all kinds of gas fittings. We have several firms also who make 
all kinds of brass work, work needed for breweries, distilleries, and 
other purposes; and these turn out brass work equal to any that 
can be imported. 

Of recent years some attention has been paid to the export of 
meat and fish in a preserved state; several companies have been 
started for this purpose, and it is expected that this year the export 
of canned fish will be considerable, although still large quantities 
are imported from America. The export of tinned meat has 
increased ; and, no doubt, with the development of orchards the 
export of preserved fruit will be soon noted in our customs 
returns. Some attention has been paid to the planting of olives 
and oranges, and in the north of Auckland there will be a consider- 
able amount of tropical and subtropical fruits produced. A little 
has been done for the rearing of silkworms; and the planting of 
‘the grape has led to the production of wine—both these in very 
small quantities. A small factory has been started for carpet 
weaving. The clothing factories are very extensive, and there are 
factories for hat- and shirt-making. All those things that are needed 
in, our houses are now being manufactured. We have kitchen ranges 
and stoves equal to any that can be imported, and we have now 
chemical factories, which produce not only various kinds of acids, 
such as sulphuric acid, but chemical manures, glycerine, &c. 

In our agricultural industries, too, we have seen considerable 
development during recent years in the production of cheese and 
butter for export. In 1864, as has been stated, we were importers 
of cheese, butter, and hams; we now export these. Last year the 
export of these productions amounted to 104,100/. The utilisation 
of the New Zealand flax has always been difficult; it has been 
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almost impossible to separate the gum from the fibre. Still we 
have cordage factories, and, as Manilla is imported, we produce all 
kinds of twine. There are cordage factories in Auckland, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. Small attempts have been made in glass- 
ware, and there are considerable numbers of tinware factories. The 
actual statistics of the factories it is difficult to obtain. Hitherto 
there has been no complete record taken at the enumeration of the 
census, but in 1886 it is proposed to find out accurately the number 
of manufactories, the amount of goods produced, and the number 
of workmen employed. I estimate the amount of tallow made up 
into soap and candles for 1885 to be as follows :— 


Tons. 
Tallow made up into candles... ASD 
is ROD Fo fucka nk 1,371 


There are other small industries which it may not be necessary 
to state—brush factories, &c. One sugar refinery has been estab- 
lished in Auckland. Sugar is brought from the Pacific Islands for 
the purpose of refining, and the refinery is a large and a very 
complete one. It may be noted that in Auckland there has been a 
larger development of small industries than in any other part of the 
colony. Many of these have arisen out of the timber industries, 
and some from the fact that the people in Auckland had to depend 
upon small industries, as their country was unsuited for any large 
production of either wool or grain. Some of the small industries 
in the colony may be mentioned. They are manufacture of tobacco 
and cigars, blacking, confectionery, pottery and brickware, paper, 
aérated waters, jam, essences, perfumery, writing ink, pianos, 
organs, taxidermy. There is also a considerable amount of gold 
and silver smiths’ work done in the colony. There are two paper 
mills producing brown and wrapping papers, and some printing 
paper. Printing, book binding, and stationery manufacture (from 
imported paper) are common to all the larger towns. Almost all 
these industries are the result of twenty years’ growth. 

The advantage that New Zealand will have in her manu- 
facturing industries are, (1) her climate; she has neither an excess 
of heat nor cold; (2) her large coal deposits ; and (3) never failing 
water supplies in almost any part of the colony. 


VII.—Increase of Wealth, Advance in Credit, and General Material 


Advancement. 


The material well-being of the colonists may be tested in 
various ways. One test is the increase in wealth. The mere 
amount of money deposited in banks is no criterion of the increase 
of wealth, because the wealth of the colony may not be in circula- 
tion. It can be shown by the increase in the number of houses, 
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and the different kind of houses now in existence compared with 
what were in existence in 1864. In 1864 the total number of 
houses was 37,996; of these 25,463 were constructed of wood, 
1,082 of stone or brick, and 11,454 of other materials, principally 
raupo houses and tents. According to the census of 1881 there 
were 103,335 houses in the colony, of which number'87;646 were 
constructed of wood, 4,062 of brick or stone, 2,917 were tents, and 
the remainder were sod or clay huts and raupo huts. In the towns 
brick and stone have taken the place of wood, and in the country, 
in many districts, wood has taken the place of clay and daub. All 
the houses are being added to and increased in size. Then, money 
has been expended in roads, fencing, and improvements, as can be 
seen by the number of acres brought into cultivation since 1864, 
statistics of which I have given in a previous part of this paper. 
The furniture in the houses and the clothing-of the people have 
vastly improved during the past twenty years. “But even in the 
accumulation of money’ there has been an enormous advance. 
The amount in the savings banks in 1864 was 94,2481. ‘6s. 8d.; in 
1884 it was 1,926,005/. The amount of the deposits in ordinary 
banks in 1864 was 2,461,166/.; in 1884 it was 9,372,004/., namely, 
6,043,956/. bearing interest, and 3,328,048/. not bearing interest. 
And then since 1864 a new mode of investment has been started in 
New Zealand; I refer to life assurance societies. In 1864 there 
was little life assurance business done in the colony, and ‘that 
which was done was in a few Huropean offices. The-Government 
started life assurance in 1869-70, and there is now in funds to the 
credit of ‘the Government Life Association 972,775/. 148. 8d. The 
Australian Mutual Provident Society of Sydney has done large 
business in .New Zealand, and it has at‘least 850,c00/. invested in 
this colony. There are other Australian companies—the Colonial 
Mutual, the -National Mutual, the Mutual Life—all doing a 
considerable business. I beliene it is not an exaggeration to say 
that one person in every seven holds a policy in a life assurance 
office, and I doubt if there is any country in the world that 
can show, in proportion to the population, such:a percentage of 
insured lives as. New Zealand can. ‘This is one means of investing 
savings. 

The value of ‘the personal property in New ‘Zealand that is 
liable to taxation amounts to 40 millions; ‘but if the 5007. exemp- 
tion were included the amount would be 53 millions. The total 
value of real property held by colonists is 75 millions, and it is 
calculated that the native lands within five miles of a road suitable 
for horse traffic are worth 5,750,000l., and the education, church, 
municipal, and other reserves 11,750,000/. 

Building societies are very popular, and friendly societies are 
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widely diffused. There are fifteen friendly societies, with 18,848 
members, in the colony, with funds amounting to 255,371. 16s. 11d. ; 
and there are forty-seven building societies. There are various 
societies also for lending money, and which receive money on loan 
and deposit, performing the function, in fact, of a deposit bank. 
I have not been able to obtain complete statistics of this class, but 
I estimate the capital invested in these to be 500,000l. 

As showing also the things.that have: been done for the material, 
well-being of the people, one may take the length of railways. In 
1864 the system was only being begun, and that in a very small. 
way. Since 1870 the colony has undertaken the construction of 
railways, and there are now 1,527 miles of railway open. 

Then, another test of the conveniences of civilised life is the 
length of telegraph lines.and the number of telephones used. The 
total number of miles on which telegraphs are laid is 4,264, andi 
the number of miles: of wires is 10,474. There are telephone 
exchanges in the following cities: Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, 
Christchurch, Oamaru, Dunedin, and Invercargill, and there are 
telephone stations in other places.. The: total number of telephones 
used is 1,961. The postal telegraph-revenue amounts.to 284,245 4 
The number of letters carried. in the year 1884 was 16,611,959. 
The number of telegrams sent was 1,654,305. 

In 1864 the means of communication between. the principal 
ports of the colony by sea were very limited, principally by small 
sailing vessels, a few steamers, and an occasional steamer for 
Victoria, which, calling first at the Bluff, would afterwards proceed 
vid Port Chalmers and Lyttelton:as faras Wellington, from thence 
returning to Melbourne. In 1884 the Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand had a fleet of twenty-eight fine steamers of an 
aggregate tonnage of 39,000 gress register; and the ordinary 
services of the company include weekly boats from Melbourne and 
Sydney to New Zealand, and wice versd, and almost. daily. com-. 
munication with the principal New Zealand ports. In addition, 
there is a monthly service between Auckland and Fiji; and in the 
latter colony one of the company’s boats plies regularly. between, 
the different islands of the group. During the summer months. 
supplementary services are run over all the company’s lines, and 
special excursions are made to the West, Coast Sounds. In 1884 
a new feature was the introduction of mid winter excursions to the. 
South Sea Islands. The company has also now the contract for 
the mail service between Auckland and San Francisco. 

There is also now direct fortnightly communication between, 
Great Britain and the colony by the splendid steamers belonging 
to the New Zealand Shipping Company and the Shaw-Savill and 
Albion Company, — 
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It may be noticed also that, with the increase in the wealth of 
the population, the possibilities of living in comfort have been 
greatly increased in another way. The prices of provisions have 
fallen since 1864. The tables in the Appendix No. 2 will show the 
contrast in the main articles of food. The prices of clothing have 
also fallen since 1864 proportionately, if not toa greater extent 
than those of provisions. 

Then, the number of miles of streets and main roads made is 
very considerable; in fact, it may be said that throughout the 
length and breadth of the colony there are roads constructed. Of 
course, as settlement ancreases, new roads have to be made; and 
in the bush districts they are very expensive. 

The number of incorporated towns where gas is used is twenty- 
seven. The number of towns incorporated is sixty-nine, and the 
number of town districts, which are smaller incorporations, corres- 
ponding, in fact, with villages, is forty-nine. The number of miles 
of postal routes is 527, and the annual number of miles travelled 
with mails is 3,295,901. 

Another test is the amount of money order work done. The 
number of money ordersjhas increased from 16,592 in 1864, to 
186,052 in 1884, and the amounts from 78,557/. to 572,666. 

The revenue of the colony has been considerably augmented :— 














1864. 1884. 
£ £ 
Revenue .......0.00008 1,712,941 3,955,188 
Expenditure ........ 1,522,746 4,101,518 





The expenditure has been increased by the fact that large sums 
have been borrowed for the prosecution of public works. New 
Zealand has also been placed in a position different from most 
other colonies, by having had a large war expenditure. The total 
public debt is 30,649,099/., but, of this amount, large sums have 
been expended in public works, which are now returning consider- 
able interest. The average interest on all the railways opened for 
traffic was in 1884 3 per cent. on 11,810,194. 

No doubt, as the colony increases in wealth, this rate will be 
considerably increased. 

_.I might, before concluding, point out what different ideas of 
well-being people in the colony have had. In the early.days, when 
the settlers first landed, few of them were able to obtain even a 
weatherboard house—a house of sawn timber, with a brick chimney, 
was not only a great rarity but almost unknown. They had to live 
in what were called ‘“ whares,” or huts made of flax or daub. That. 
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era has now passed. Hven in the farthest outlying settlements a 
settler is almost able at once to live in a well-built cottage, and it 
is not long till he demands all the accessories of civilisation— 
roads, postal services, &c.; and as soon as a small township is 
started it has its own local organ or newspaper. 


VITI.— Probable Future Development. 


As to the future, it is difficult to predict in what particular line 
development may proceed. I have no doubt that considerable 
attention will be paid to dairy farming. The country seems suited 
for it before almost any country. Grass grows all the year round 
in-many districts ; there is no snow or cold weather, requiring the 
cattle or sheep to be housed. The winter, in fact, is evergreen. 
Then, the colony does not suffer from droughts; water can be got 
anywhere, and the number of cattle and sheep that can be main- 
tained compared with the acreage far exceeds that of any country 
in the world; and just as railways increase so settlement will 
increase. Population will increase, and at a more rapid rate than 
in old countries. Agriculture will become more intense; smaller 
farms and industries of a more varied kind will soon be common. 
It was not until after the railways had been inaugurated—in fact, 
it was not until late in 1872—that the balance of trade in our 
favour in cereals was reached. Up to 1872 the balance of imports 
of wheat and grain and flour was against the colony, but after the 
railway system began to be developed this was changed, and since 
1872 we have been large exporters of agricultural produce. This, 
no doubt, in future years will take other channels; we may not 
send more grain, but we shall send more meat, more butter, more 
cheese, more leather, and we shall send also the manufactured 
articles that are easily produced from our pastoral and agricultural 
products. Our gold mining also seems increasing, and attention has 
been paid in various parts of the colony to the development of 
other mineral wealth, and manufactures are rising into importance. 
With the opportunities given to our youth by our educational 
system, and the bias that they will have in after years towards 
industry owing to technical training, we may expect a vast increase 
of material wealth; and our intellectual advancement and our 
amusements, that should make up so large a share of our social 
life, will keep pace with our other progress. The outlook of New 
Zealand may be said to be extremely favourable, and he who has to 
compare 1904 with 1884 will be able to show as great a contrast 
as I have pourtrayed between 1864 and 1884. 

I have attempted in this paper to point out, briefly, what the 
colony has done in twenty years, believing that, by making such a 
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contrast, people outside the colony especially will be better able to 
gauge our prospects for the future, and also appreciate what our 
colonising efforts have been. Many things that it would have been 
interesting to notice I have had to omit. I have not touched upon 
our form of Government, nor our mode of Government, nor have | 
referred to the many things of convenience that we possess, as well 
as many departures that we have taken both in our legislation and 
in our governmental administration. To have mentioned all these 
would have made the paper unnecessarily long.. 


g 
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Table showing Total Values of Imports'and Exports, from the Year 1841 
to 1884 inclusive. 





Year. 





Poet eee enereews 


Peewee eeccserees 


ee ere eereescoeees 


Cee eeeeerccanees 


Cem eereseecscoee 


Pee eee eesecesowes 


Prete tree sesesees 


Peres eecccercrens 


Poe eeerecoreeeees 


Ceeeererereeroees 


See eee ereeereeees 


Perce reseesereee 


Peer reresceceees 
ee eee rere cccseees 
Coe eeeoesereees 
OOe eee reerscevees 
Ce eee eeresecevere 
Ober erorecceraee 


Pee ee women sccenes 


Core rerereseeeees 
Pe eee eerevccesees 
tee aweseeeocesere 


Cee serereteereens 


Pees ee eeececereee 
Pee e eee reercerens 
eee ecaeereseroe 
Fee eeeeeneoccceee! 


Pee eeeesscecsenee 


See ereerareereee 
Peer eeeeerearees 
Deere meeaeeseeees 


Peete wareree owas 


Ao eee aecovecesens 
Oboe ee reerereees 
eee ee reeerawrans 
seers erererereee 


Peer eee eee re 


Soe eeraearereeeee 
Peace en rereseeeee 
Deere eereersrones 
Poe eeeernesenesey 


Se eerereserrerses 


* Province of New Ulster only. 





Imports. 


£ 


133,368 
253,989, 
191,207. 
Tht O19 
116,811 
155,475 
2025355 
2335844 
254,680 


240,204 
349,540 
167,205 
£97,828 
$91,209 
813,460 
710,869, 
9925995 
1142.27 3 
1,551,030 


1,548,333 
2,493,811 
4,626,082 
7,024,674 
7,000,655 
5,594,977 
5,894,863 
51344,607 
4,985,748 
4,976,126 


4,639,015 
4,078,193 
5,142,951 
6,464,687 
8,121,812 
8,029,172 
6,905,171 
6,973,418 
8,755,663 
8,374,585 


6,162,018 
714575045 
8,609,270" 
759745038 
7,663,888 


Total Value. 


Exports. 


£ 
17,717 
25,070 
58,945 


49,648: 


76,911 
82,656 


45,485: 


4A,215 
130,662 


115,416: 


84,160 

81,230 
303,282 
320,891 
365,868 
318,433 
369,395 
458,023 
551,484. 


588,953" 


1,370,247 
2,422,734 
3,485,405 
3,401,667 
3,713,218 
4,520,074 
4,644,678 
4,429,198 
4,224,860 


4,822,756 


5,282,084 
5,190,665 
5,610,371 
5,251,269 
5,828,627 


5,673,465. 


6;327,472 
6,015,700 
5,743,126 


6,352,692 
6,060,866 
6,658,008 
7,095,999 
7,091,667 
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Table showing the Average Prices of Provisions and Live Stock in New 


Zealand in 1864 and 1884. 








Articles. 1864. 
dea Sora dk. 

OOP Rares per hhd. 710 - 
PR EOMACLY voce svynesecrs ate per gall. 1 4 3 
Bread, wheaten .... per lb. re ae 
Butter, fresh ........ nd ma eb 

VALU ieee be — VL aoe 
CHEESE .25....ccceseeoenede * - 1 4 
(OTIC O Beeaccc nck osisveods ee OA aad 
Flour, per ton of 2 5000 ‘Ibs. BOS ieee 
Guan, wheat. ........ per bshl. - 8 4 
Live stock— 

Cattle: oiasccsciesese: perhead) 12 4 - 

BLOPSCR hiss ac sooaths 5) 30 0 - 

BHCC. cduisentt: Hi 15 - 
Meat — 

OO Rth srs cvcasasane per lb. - - 8 

VEEN cS bat eakt "2 - — 8 

Pork eee - - - 9 
Ble D Lagi 0 oe Meaeiedome |S per qrt - — 6% 
RiCOT Gite. .acccssnohe per lb - - 4 
Saliva arecassnntge 3 - - 1} 
SUPA des. sovonraneaces 3 - — 6 
fo cco Mat 20 hale Sea y - 3 1 
TODGECONE,. s. cscs srecke A - 6 7 
Wine “Ss istece oe. per gall. -18 0 








1884. 

a a 
5 Ss aS 
LBs eo 
ae er 
- -II1 
Ree eg 
—- 1 1 
- 1 8 
Liza 6 
—_—s 4 — 
SONOS = 
ig - - 
—- 10 8 
=. 5 
ote 8h 
un, 
- = 4} 
een, 3% 
zing.) 4 
ae 
—- § 10 
TO Tah 





Note.— The Statistical Department has prepared a series of diagrams 


showing— 


1 and la. The Population of New Zealand. 


2.  ,, Ages of the People. 


3. ,, Birthplaces of the People. 


4. ,, Religions fo 
5. ,, Hdueation at 


6and 7. Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


8 ,, 9. Imports and Exports. 
10. Sheep, Cattle, and Horses. 
11. Land in Cultivation. 


12. Yield of Wheat, Oats, and Barley. 


13. Holdings of Land under Cultivation. 


14,and 15. Deposits in Savings Banks. 
16. Revenue and Expenditure. 
17. Miles of Railways Open. 
18. 45 Telegraph ,, 


19. Shipping, Inwards and Outwards. 


20. Deposits in Banks. 
21. Capital Invested in Industries. 


I append these to my notes, believing they will probably more clearly show 
than the figures I have given the progress of the colony. 
diagrams I have not thought it necessary to make any special reference. 
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Discussion on Str Ropert Srour’s Paper. 


THe President in calling upon Sir Francis Dillon Bell to read 
Sir Robert Stout’s paper, said the Council had been much gratified 
by the offer of this paper, especially at a time when so many 
representatives of the colonies were assembled in London. 
Although they had not the advantage of Sir Robert’s presence, 
they were favoured with that of Sir Francis Dillon Bell, the 
Agent-General for New Zealand, who was well known by what he 
had done for that country since he had held his present office. 
New Zealand was one of the most interesting amongst the British 
colonies, and the information contained in the paper was of very 
great importance. It spoke rather of the population and the 
advance in prosperity, wealth, and power of the island, than of the 
condition of the population, although it entered very fully into 
the two important subjects of education and crime. They had how- 
ever the advantage of the presence of gentlemen well acquainted 
with New Zealand, who would he hoped be able to supplement the 
information contained in the paper itself. 


Sir Francis Ditton Bett begged permission, before reading the 
paper, to say a few words with regard to Sir Robert Stout, and to 
the circumstances under which he (Sir Francis) appeared before 
them that evening. Sir Robert Stout held at. the present moment 
the position of Prime Minister of New Zealand, to which he had 
attained by very conspicuous ability. He might say this all the 
more freely, because in a long political life it had not been his 
good fortune to sit on the same side of politics as Sir Robert; and 
therefore in saying that he had won his present position by his 
character and ability, he (Sir Francis) was saying what, as a 
politician, they would quite understand was entirely impartial. 
But apart from ability, Sir Robert Stout had not only made no 
enemy, but enjoyed the good opinion and kindly feeling of all 
classes of the community in New Zealand. Sir Robert had par- 
ticularly wished to have this paper read at a meeting of the 
Statistical Society, and he (Sir Francis) considered it a very 
distinguished honour and privilege which the Society had granted 
to him, in Sir Robert’s absence, by allowing the paper to be first 
presented to the Society. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


The Prustoent said New Zealand was one of the children of 
England. It was but fifty years old, but see what it had become. 
Listening to the paper the impression made upon his mind was 
that the name, instead of being New Zealand, ought to be New 
Britain. Could anything be more characteristic of the rightly 
directed energy of men than this picture? It showed them how, 
in the matter of education, the progress of New Zealand had been 
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equal, and perhaps even greater than its material progress; how 
in the matter of criminality it had set them an example; how in 
many social matters it had set an example to its sister colonies, 
and how as.a whole it had realised what in his early days he 
remembered was expected from it, that it would become the image 
of its mother. His first acquaintance with New Zealand arose 
from his political: relations with Mr..Gibbon Wakefield in Canada 
in the year 1842, and he also had a rather intimate acquaintance 
with one of its islands through his brother-in-law, Edward Ward, 
who was one of the founders of Christchurch, and that naturally 
made him feel avery strong interest in the colony. He remembered 
in 1869 breakfasting with the Under Secretary of the Colonies, 
and Mr. Sewell the Attorney-General of New Zealand, when one 
of the subjects of discussion was the debt, and Mr. Sewell was 
impressed with the conviction that nothing could possibly rescue 
New Zealand from the burden of a debt of 6 million £. There 
was now a debt of 30 million £, and yet New Zealand was not only 
prospering, but netwithstanding that debt, was likely to rise rapidly 
to a position that would make her one of the first ornaments of the 
British Empire. He hoped that they might hear from those who 
had lived in the colony information supplementary to the paper, 
which would be interesting to those who had not an intimate 
acquaintance with it, and would therefore ask Sir John Hall, who 
had been premier of the island, and than whom none could be 
more competent to instruct and interest them, to open the discus- 
sion. 


Sir Joun Hazy said it was somewhat difficult to supplement the 
statements contained in the valuable paper, which so far as they 
dealt with matters of fact were very full and accurate. It was 
rather unfortunate that such a review of the progress of New 
Zealand could not have been brought down to 1886, because it was 
in that year that the quinquennial census had been taken; the 
results in the: paper so far as they were drawn from the census 
were not the results down to 1884 but only to 1881. The education 
of a country was perhaps as fair a test as any mere statistics could 
afford of the moral and intellectual progress of its people. Members 
would not thank him for repeating figures which were fresh in 
their memories, and which proved what large sums the colonists of 
New Zealand expended upon education; there was however one 
omission in the statement which it was desirable to supply. Sir 
Robert Stout gave the expenditure on university education at 
26,000/., on secondary education 71,517/., and on primary educa- 
tion 363,000/. Those figures made up about 470,000/., but in 
addition to that, Sir Francis Bell would bear him out when he 
said that a considerable sum was applied to secondary education 
from endowments in land which had been set apart for that 
purpose by provincial legislatures and the general legislature from 
time to time; so that instead of 470,000l. it might be allowed that 
New Zealand spends about 550,000/. upon the education of her 
people. When they bore in mind that the population of the 
colony was under 600,000 they arrived at the fact that it was 
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spending not very far from 1/. per head upon education, a sum 
which for the United Kingdom would be equal to 35 million £; 
that was a fact not only creditable to the present population of 
New Zealand, but was a favourable augury for its future intellectual 
and moral condition. He was pleased to find how comparatively 
low the criminal record of the colony was. The figures with 
reference to nationality were curious, and might be of interest at 
the present moment. It appeared that although the Irish only 
numbered 10 per cent. of the total population, yet they contributed 
30 per cent. of the total criminal class. He would not say ‘one 
word in disparagement of the Irish; he had employed them very 
frequently, and always got on very well with them. He found 
them people with many good qualities, and warm hearted. It was 
perhaps rather from exuberance of animal spirits, than from a 
“‘ double dose of original sin,” that in a colony where ‘they shared 
the material prosperity of their fellow settlers, they found ‘them- 
selves to a greater extent in conflict with authority and law, even 
when that law did not come to them ‘in a foreign garb.” The 
progress of the manufacturing industries of New Zealand which 
this paper showed was very remarkable and satisfactory. In 
another paper lately read before the Society, it was made rather a 
cause of complaint against colonists, that they did not now take 
so large a proportion of manufactured goods from the ‘mother 
country as formerly; when however it was considered that 
England was now taking wheat from India, where wages ranged 
from 3d. to 4d. a day, at a price at which New Zealand could not 
possibly send it double the distanee, with wages at:5s. or 6s. a day, 
and also that the colony was only getting half the price for its wool 
which it formerly fetched, it was obvious ‘that the colonists had 
less money to send to the mother country for manufactured goods, 
and therefore unless they made those goods themselves they must 
go without them. It was-not wrong’that under those circumstances 
the colonies should endeavour to stimulate manufacturing industry 
within their own borders. No country was ever permanently 
prosperous or rich unless it had a-variety of industries, ‘and there- 
fore the figures given in the paper showmg -the extent to which 
manufaeturing industry was progressing, -and which would have 
-been very much more remarkable'if they could ‘have been brought 
-down to.the year 1886, were ‘to.a:colonist a most satisfactory 
‘feature ef the paper. ‘Lhe increased :debt-of New Zealand was no 
‘doubt an-object of very natural eriticism:on the part of the British 
public,-and he must.confess that ke himself did not like it; but 
ithough-he regretted thatthe débt had been increased-so. rapidly, he 
was not at all afraid either that the English bondholder would not 
‘be always punctually paid, or‘that the colony couid not continue to 
prosper. its-agricultural development was most satisfactory and 
‘reassuring. The area of land under cultivation in 1864 appeared as 
only 382,000 acres, while in 1884 tt was ‘5,2:58;000 acres. The differ- 
‘ence between an acre of land under artificial grass and an acre not 
‘so treated: was this, that under natural grass the land would carry 
about 1 sheep’to two:or three acres, whereas when it was laid down 
in English grass its carrying capacity was increased to 3 or 4 sheep 
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per single acre. The stock carrying capacity of the land and the 
wealth of the country was therefore by this process made seven or 
eight times what it was before. That ought to be a perfect 
assurance to croakers about the New Zealand debt, that the country 
was perfectly solvent and had a great future before it. Jn connec- 
tion with this subject he wished to say one word about a very 
charmingly written book recently published on New Zealand by 
the eminent historian Mr. Froude, and entitled “ Oceana.’ It was 
so pleasantly written that one could not help reading it with 
pleasure, although as regards New Zealand it was the most 
misleading book he ever met with. Mr. Froude landed at one end 
of the colony, saw a very little bit of it, appeared to have associated 
with one or two people of extreme or peculiar opinions, and then 
took upon himself to write a description of New Zealand. It was 
just as if a foreigner had landed in Inverness, had spoken with a 
Scotch radical or Highland laird, and then written a full descrip- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. He could not quite agree with 
Sir Robert Stout in his estimate that the stock carrying capacity 
of the soil in New Zealand was greater than that of any other 
country in the world; that appeared to him an over. statement. 
No doubt there were a few farms which carried as much as 9g sheep 
to the acre, but taking the average of the colony, he did not 
think the land surpassed the rich flats of Lincolnshire or Essex. 
The system on which property was taxed in New Zealand 
appeared to him better than that which prevailed in England. 
It did not merely tax a man’s income, but the whole of his 
property real as well as personal over and above 500/. This was 
done on the principle that all property whether productive or not 
was protected by the Government, and that it should pay for that 
protection. That was a system with which the people of the colony 
were on the whole well satisfied; it was eminently just, and had 
greatly assisted the colonial finances. He hoped that the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute which was inaugurated at the recent 
jubilee meeting of the Statistical Society, would include the ques- 
tion of colonial statistics in their operations. Great facilities were 
afforded for such a course; the whole of the colonies collected and 
printed full and accurate statistics, and would be glad to place them 
at the disposal of the Society. They would probably even intro- 
duce any alteration in the mode of collection which would make 
their work harmonise with any general scheme of statistical 
information. He considered the Society was much indebted to 
Sir Robert Stout for so clear and reliable a sample of the progress 
of a portion of the British Colonial Empire as this paper furnished. 


Dr. von Haast said he might give an example of the wonderful 
progress the colony had made, and which in some respects showed 
that the country had advanced in spite of the colonists themselves. 
In 1869 they had a meeting at the Canterbury Museum in Christ- 
church, and addressed several other institutions in the hope that 
they would help them to create a University College, but the 
answer they received from one of them was that they were a 
hundred years in advance. This was only seventeen years ago, 
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but what was the state of things now? One professor in Canter- 
bury College in Christchurch had so many students that although 
his room contained seats for about 100, he had this year to divide 
two of his lectures to deliver them twice over, because there were 


more students for each class than he could seat. He had from 


150 to 160 students in each class. This showed the intellectual 
progress of New Zealand, and so long as the people cared so much 
for education, they need not be afraid of the future welfare of that 
country. It would in every respect deserve the title of Great 
Britain of the South, and if the time should come when England 
wanted help, the strong and powerful New Zealander would stand 
shoulder to shoulder with her in every emergency. 


Mr. Arraur Mitts said having spent eight months in New 
Zealand—a very short time in which to learn anything of a colony 
so important, so large, and so varied—there were one or two points 
upon which he should like to say a word. It was of the utmost 
importance that New Zealand, and every other growing colony, 
should depend upon itself as largely as possible for its own manu- 
factures. He had watched its growing progress in that respect 
with the deepest interest, both at Dunedin and at the woollen 
manufactories at Kaiapoi and Mosgiel. There was however one 
point he was rather sorry for, not a point in which he could lay 
the slightest blame upon the colonists or manufacturers of New 
Zealand, but rather upon the home country. He sawa great many 
of the agricultural implements known as reapers and binders in use 
at the time he was there, four or five years ago, but all those 
implements came from the United States. Now these implements 
were also made in England, and could have been supplied just as 
cheaply in New Zealand as the American implements. He was 
sorry to see this, but since that time he believed that state of 
things had rather altered, and that there were now manufactured 
in Hngland and sent to New Zealand a considerable number of 
these implements. He had not the slightest sympathy with those 
who deplored the progress of any colony in manufactures. On the 
contrary, it was a matter greatly to be rejoiced at. They would be 
leaning on a broken reed if they supposed that for ever they would 
be able to depend upon these distant customers for all that they 
might want, and which they would be able increasingly to make 
for themselves. Reference had been made by Sir R. Stout to 
education. One point which struck him as one in which they 
might very well imitate the practice of New Zealand was in the 
link they had between the elementary and high schools, and 
between the high schools and the university. Some such link was 
wanted in England, and indeed there were many points which 
those who travelled to New Zealand might study advantageously 


with a view to following their example. A colleague of Sir John 


Hall’s, Mr. Rolleston, gave him a little fact about education there. 
He said that he could always distinguish the children who had 
come fresh from the old country from those bred and born in the 
colony, and in this way, that the children who came from the old 
country all dropped their ‘“h’s,” whereas the inhabitants of New 
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Zealand knew how to pronounce their aspirate. It was a great 
comfort to him, as a member of that much abused body the 
London School Board, to find that in a colony some forty or fifty 
years old, they were going to have that letter replaced in the 
alphabet. Mr. Mills concluded by expressing a hope that Sir 
Robert Stout’s paper would be attentively studied. For without 
offering any opinion on the political views of the writer, they 
ought all to be thankful to any one who.contributed to their small 
stock of accurate information on the actual condition of a colony 
so important and interesting as New Zealand. 


Mr. H. Monorerrr Pauvt, after calling attention to the fact that 
the sabject of the economic progress of New Zealand had, nine 
years ago, been brought under the notice of this Society by the 
late Mr. Archibald Hamilton, whose inquiries extended to the year 
1875, stated that on account of special reasons the present paper 
did not fully cover the interval of the succeeding decade, although 
official returns were to a large extent available for that purpose. 
It was most important to keep in view what Sir Robert Stout had 
indicated as to the discovery of gold in New Zealand proving a 
means of attracting population thither. ‘Yirst there came the rush 
to the alluvial gold by those who were for the time all masters; 
next followed the quartz mining, where capital and brains were 
brought into play ;- thereafter, with the land hunger interest in the 
bulk of humanity, the desire to acquire land and settle down as 
good colonists after their gold fever had passed away. In regard- 
ing the resources of New Zealand, her gold exports:should not be 
lost sight of. She was later than some of the Australian colonies 
in having gold discoveries, but notwithstanding was able up to the 
end of 1885 to export some 43 million & from theeeommencement 
of the gold fields. While the imports into New Zealand for 1885 
fell short of those of previous years, the reasons for this were not 
far to seek. In the first place, in 1885 there was a general fall in 
prices, in which New Zealand shared ; and in the:second, the large 
amount involved in the importation of railway plant in earlier 
years did not oceur in 1885. Her exports forthat year, on the 
other hand, despite the fall in values, had, by reason of the large 
increase in quantities shown development, the total amount being 
6,800,0001., against 5,800,c00/. in 1875. The increase in the acre- 
age under wheat and oats had been large during the past decade. 
The yield of both in New Zealand continued ‘to be satisfactory, and 
was much greater than that of any other of the Australasian 
colonies, showing an average of nearly 26 ‘bushels per acre for 
wheat, and 35 bushels for oats, figures closely approximating those 
of the mother country, where presumably the husbandry was more 
carefully -attended 'to. The export of wool also had largely 
increased, from 54 million lbs. in 1875, to’86 million Ibs. in 1885, 
valued at 3,200,000/. sterling. The bulk of this wool had been 
shipped to Great Britain ;-and the imports here from New Zealand 
closely corresponded, being 237,000 bales, valued at 3,300,000/. 
sterling. It was-significant ‘to notice that the New Zealand wool 
being-sold in this market during the present year, would largely 
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participate in the rise in prices which had recently taken place.. 
Before that rise only 22$ per cent. had been sold, leaving 773 per 
cent, to reap the benefit of the higher values now current. Kauri 
gum was another valuable export, the quantity shipped during 
1885 being about 6,000 tons, valued at 300,000/. The bulk was 
sent to this country for sale, although America also took a 
considerable share, where it was extensively used for varnish 
purposes. The supply might be said to be inexhaustible. Sir 
Robert Stout had incidentally mentioned the frozen meat industry ; 
and to show the rapid development of this trade in New Zealand, it 
might be stated that while it commenced in 1882 with an export of 
only 252 tons of mutton, in 1885 14,800 tons, valued at 374,000l., 
were exported. The writer of the paper had passed lightly over 
the public debt of New Zealand, and perhaps it was politic to do so, 
as the subject had been discussed from various standpoints in the 
public press and elsewhere ad nauseam. Any comparison of the 
debt per head of the Australasian colonies with that of the mother 
country was a mistake, as the two were not strictly comparable. 
Of the 32 million £ debt in New Zealand 12 million £ had been 
expended on railways, thereby conferring a great benefit in opening 
up the country. She had 23 miles of railway per 1,000 of her 
population, against only 3 mile in this country, and 13 miles in 
the United States. Taking into consideration her reproductive 
works, and her natural products, there need be no fear about New 
Zealand being able, not only to pay the interest, but to reduce the 
principal of her debt. The bulk of that debt had been subscribed 
through the Stock Exchange here, and by the inscription at the 
Bank of England of fully 50 per cent. of her total indebtedness in 
a 4 per cent. stock, she had in recent years sensibly reduced the 
annual charge for interest, and was thus able to borrow on better 
terms. 


Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicnoits while recognising the vast stride 
which New Zealand had made in her educational system, could 
not help thinking that it was not quite so practical as it might be 
in its relation to a new country. He believed that some fully 
recognised system of technical education would be of great benefit 
to the colony. He was in favour of the establishment of techno- 
logical colleges and museums in which various branches of industry 
might be practically taught. There could be no doubt that the 
mineral resources of the country were upon a very extensive scale. 
Vast areas were known to contain all the geological features 
characteristic of gold formation, and when the Maori country was 
fully opened out, he believed from what he had seen that important 
gold fields would be discovered there. The timber resources of the 
country were also very great, and he had passed through parts of 
the north island containing forests of extraordinary growth, which 
could be largely used for the purposes of manufacture. Reference 
having been made to Mr. Froude’s work, although he did not wish 
to criticise it, he might state that one of its most illogical and . 
unfair statements was that which referred to even an idea of any 
repudiation by the colonists of New Zealand of their national debt. 
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Mr. Srepuen Bourne pointed out a statistical correction which 
must be made to some of the tables. The proportion of births, 
deaths, and marriages was given upon a thousand of population, 
and the computation would show that the percentage of increase 
was less at the present time than it was in 1864. This gave an 
inaccurate idea, because the calculation should have been not upon 
the whole population, but upon that portion of the population 
which was capable of child bearing. It would seem that the 
marriages were less than they were, because of course there was a 
very much smaller proportion of the population capable of con- 
tracting marriages. In 1864 the population below 21 was only 


one-third of the whole, whereas at the present time it was very 


nearly one-half. Allusion had been made to some regret expressed 
in a paper recently read before the Society as to the limited 
amount of importation of English manufactured goods into the 
colony. He did not know whether that was with reference to a 
paper which he (Mr. Bourne) had the honour of reading a short 
time ago, but whilst he would rejoice in the manufacturing 
industry of the colonies increasing, it should not be an increase 
fostered by protective duties, because those protective duties were 
a tax upon the exports of the country. While the producers of the 
cereal and dairy produce were hampered with the expense arising 
from the protective duty upon implements, clothing, and articles of 
consumption used by themselves and their labourers, it in point of 
fact limited the export of the country, and so operated very much 
to its disadvantage. The first object of a new colony should be to 
develop its natural resources, and then as the population increased 
and its own resources were developed, to go on to manufacturing. 


Dr. G. B. Lonasrarr said vital statisticians were more and 
more seeing the great importance of considering what was called 
the age and sex distribution of population before drawing any 
deductions. This was more especially necessary in a colony where 
the population was totally unlike anything of which statisticians 
in this country had any experience. A population increasing 
largely by immigration was in a totally different state from one 
regulated mainly by births and deaths. In reference to this 
point he would ask to what extent Sir Robert Stout’s statistics 


were to be relied upon, especially with reference to births, deaths, 


and marriages, or whether there was or was not a large proportion 
which escaped registration. This question of the health of a colony 
was quite worth working out with respect to sex and age, provided 
they could be sure that the published data were sufficiently accurate 
to make it worth while going into the matter. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs asked if Sir F. D. Bell could give the 
meeting any information as to the methods employed in New 
Zealand, in ascertaining the statistics quoted in Sir Robert Stout’s 
paper of the value of real and personal property. The figures to him, 
as to other Londoners interested in the financial condition of the 
colony, and desirous of seeing that their first mortgage upon that 
property was well secured, had rather a reassuring look about — 
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them, and tended towards confirming the favourable view taken by 
Sir John Hall. Comparing the total of real and personal property 
with the census of population, it would be found that it worked’ out 
an average sum of not much under 250/. of value to each inhabitant 
of New Zealand. This is an amazingly high average, as might be 
understood by roughly estimating what would be the total value of 
the real property and personal property of Great Britain and 
Ireland if worked out upon the same basis of 250/. per head of the 
population. That would give nearly 9,000 millions of capitalised 
value. Mr. Giffen, the best authority amongst statisticians on 
calculations of this nature, could perhaps say whether this was an 
over or under estimate, but to him (Mr. Hendriks) it appeared 
too high a valuation, and that the 250/. per head for the New 
Zealanders, assuming its correctness, indicated a greater ability to 
bear the burden of debt in New Zealand than could be said to exist 
amongst the inhabitants of the mother country. And as part of 
the New Zealand public debt, say 12 millions out of a total of 
31 millions, was really an investment of the colony in railway con- 
struction, a good investment, said to yield already 3 per cent. 
interest, the difference of 19 millions sterling of capital of the New 
Zealand debt did not appear, upon the basis of Sir Robert Stout’s 
other statistics, to be a greater first charge upon the capital of the 
colony than 15 per cent. of the whole, which was by no means an 
unsatisfactory state of things. 


Major Oraicie said it would be very interesting if the reader of 
the paper had it in his power to tell them what was thought in the 
colony to be the probable future, at present prices, of the new 
frozen mutton trade. On the point raised by Mr. Hendriks he 
would certainly like to know the method of valuation employed in 
taxing personal property in New Zealand. 


Sir Francis D. Bett, in reply, said it would be admitted by 


- statisticians generally that it was doubtful whether even in 


Hurope any thoroughly reliable and accurate data existed upon 
which the vital statistics of a community could be based: and no 
doubt in New Zealand, as in every new colony, there were special 
elements to prevent the accuracy which, in a matter of that sort, 
was of such consequence. As to the statistics in the paper, the 
public officers charged with gathering them together took the 
utmost pains as to accuracy, and they were as complete as it was 
possible to get them in a young colony. The method upon which 
the property tax was collected, was of a self-regulating character. 
The Government naturally sought to obtain all the tax they could, 
while on the other hand the taxpayer sought to pay as little as 
possible. The law provided that real property was to be valued at 
its value for sale by auction for cash: and though that condition 
necessarily involved matter of opinion, it was subjected to a test 
capable of being applied very rigidly, namely, that if the taxpayer 
undervalued his property unreasonably, it might be taken over by 
the Government at the price so put upon it by the holder, with 
10 per cent. added; while on the other hand if the Government 
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officials overvalued the property unreasonably, the holder might 
call upon the Government to take it at their valuation. This test 
was ‘sufficient to ensure a reasonable accuracy in respect of real 
property. With regard to personal property the same pains were 
taken, with the object of ascertaining the state of the property of 
the community accurately, and the extent to which the exemptions 
could be claimed, as this exemption extended to all whose property 
was under 500/. It was of essential importance to the Government 
not to impose taxes of another kind so long as they could raise the 
money they wanted directly upon the real and personal property of 
the colony. As to the frozen meat trade, they were only at the 
commencement of it, and the shippers and growers relied upon 
it as being one of the steadiest and most certainly increasing 
industries of the colony. 


The PresipENT said he was sure he was only interpreting the 
sentiments of the Society, in thanking Sir Robert Stout and Sir 


‘Francis Bell for the paper which had been presented to them. 


j 
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THE extraordinary and almost unprecedented fall of prices which 
has characterised the commercial history of the last twelve years, 
and the consequent depression of trade, have attracted the attention 
of economists and statesmen, and in face of the unusually great 
number of publications and speeches which they have called forth, 
I should not have ventured upon adding to these, had it not been 
for an entirely new set of figures which I have collected. 

Many who discuss the question, and whose opinions generally 
command deference, appear scarcely to realize the enormous extent 
of the fall, and it is only by means of very extensive statistics and 
of a comparison of various periods, that a clear insight into the 
details and a broad view of the whole can be gained. 

My figures have been collected with the greatest possible care, 
and where given without reserve they may be fully relied upon. 
Wherever they are based on estimates it is clearly stated, in order 
that they may be examined and taken for what they are worth. 
The paper was written at the end of 1885, and revised in May, 
1886. 

Should I not succeed in throwing any fresh light on this 
intricate subject, I trust at least to have collected materials which 
will prove useful to economists, and will save them much of the 
tedious labour of detailed statistical research. 


I.—The Precious Metals and Currencies. 


Gold and silver have from time immemorial formed the money 
of nations, and their relative exchange value is stated to have been 
as follows :— 
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From 16008.c. to 400B.c. 1 part gold equal to about 133 parts silver. 


" 400 ,, 1600a4.p. 1 + 12 a 
,, 16124.D. to 1640,, 1 i 13% i] 
” 1641 ” 1790 %9 1 ”? 145—15 ” 
» 1791 ,, 1800 ,, 1 0 153 » 


Owing to the great production of silver in America, the value 
of this metal gradually sank to 154 parts for1 gold. Although both 
metals were employed, it may be said that before the commence- 
ment of this century silver was predominant, and the currencies of 
the more important countries were based on silver. In 1803 
France adopted the bimetallic standard at the ratio then existing, 
of 1 gold to 155 silver; it was enacted that 3,100 frs. in gold 
and 200 frs. in silver (5-franc pieces) containing 5%°° fine metal, 
should weigh 1 kilogramme, and at this rate the mint was obliged 
to coin any quantity of either metal. Prior to this, in 1797, the 
United States had already introduced the double standard, but 
at the ratio of 1 to 15, which was a higher value for silver than was 
at the time ruling and the consequence was that only silver was 
retained. This was_replaced by paper money later on, and when 
the States decided upon resuming specie payments, the proportion 
was altered to 1 gold to 16 silver, a rate below the silver value in 
France, and at which only gold was retained. Hngland was the 
first country to introduce the pure gold standard in 1816, while 
all other important countries, Germany, Austria, Holland, Russia, 
the Hast, and South America, had silver; and this remained the 
more important metal until the great gold discoveries in California 
(1848) and Australia (1850-51). The enormous supply from these 
two sources added considerably to the existing stock of gold, and 
many people therefore expressed the opinion that the value of 
silver would rise, particularly as very large quantities of this 
metal had to be exported to India. This rise would probably have 
taken place had bimetallism not existed in France ; gold was sent 
across and exchanged for the silver 5-frane pieces, and thus a 
great part of the French silver coinage was exported to India. 
The effect was in the end just the reverse to that expected. Prices 
of commodities had risen owing to the gold production, general 
trade had expanded enormously, and the consequence was a great 
addition to the wealth of the world. With greater wealth and 
higher prices, gold forms a more convenient medium of exchange, 
and as it seemed that there was enough gold in the world, a 
tendency arose in many countries to substitute a gold currency for 
silver. The more valuable metal produced in great masses had 
superseded the less valuable, as often occurs in the case of com- 
modities, when a superior article which can be obtained in 
increasing quantities takes the place of an inferior one. 
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Jt is said that it was the intention of French statesmen before 
the war of 1870 to give up bimetallism, but the war intervened, and 
Germany adopted the gold standard, throwing large quantities of 
silver on the market, which forced France to stop the free coinage 
of silver. Other countries followed the example of Germany, and 
this resulted in a great falling off in the demand for silver, 
at a time when the silver production of America was quickly 
increasing. The price of silver was still on a fair level in 1874, 
but from 1875 it declined rapidly, and Germany had soon to stop 
the sale of her remaining silver on account of the great loss to 
which she had to submit. 

With regard to the production of gold and silver during the 
last hundred years, I copy the following figures in kilogrammes 
pure metal, as published by Mr. Soetheer; the value is calculated 
at the uniform ratio of 1 gold to 15} silver (viz., at 136°567/. per 
kilo. gold, and 8°811/. per kilo. silver) :— 


{Value columns in millions of £ and decimals, thus 2:43 = 2,430,000/.] 




















Average Annual Production. Value of Average Annual Production. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Total. 

Kilos.* - Kilos.* £ £ £ 
1781-1800........ 17,790. 879,060 2°43 7°74 10°17 
1801-10............ 17,778 894,150 2°43 7°88 renee 
?11-20............ 11,445 540,770 1°56 4°76 6°32 
4S er 14,216 460,560 1°94 4°06 6°00 
*31—40.........0. 20,289 596,450 a7 5°25 8°02 
7AT—BO.....eeeeece 545759 780,415 7°48 6°87 14°35 
BESO O eile, 197,515 886,115 27°00 781 34°81 
?56—G0........000. 206,058 904,990 28°14 7:97 36°11 
ON Ss EO 185,123 1,101,150 25°29 9°70 34°99 
166-70 .55.400.5002 191,900 1,339,085 26°21 11°80 38°01 
(8 Se eee 170,675 1,969,425 23°31 17°35 40°66 
RT O2BQ.Y...-...0. 172,800 2,450,252 23°60 21:59 «.}) 45°19 
Re 157,900 2,592,639 [| 21°56 22°84, 44°40 
ES ois Sey dak 145,900 2,769,065 20°06 24°40 44°46 
BAe th tasuscs 143,940 2,895,520 |) 19°66 25°51 Atay 
BE Too tsesiek sos: 00s 144,000f 2,860,000 19°67 25°20 44°87 








* One kilogramme equal to 2°2046 lbs. avoirdupois pure metal, or equal to 
35°07 ozs. standard gold (22 fine) and 34°76 ozs. standard silver (222 fine). 
_ + 1884, provisional figures. Mr. Soetbeer puts the production of gold at 
140,000 kilos. only, but according to Mr. Burchard’s figures the production in 
1884"was larger than in 1883. . 





Mr. Soetbeer’s figures since 1861 are much higher than those 
published in England, but I willingly accept his figures, as for all 
my arguments it is as well to take the highest estimates. 

It will be seen that the production of gold has fallen off 
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materially while that of silver has rapidly increased. The present 
production may be roughly estimated as follows :— 


Gold. Silver at 1 : 153 
£ £ 
United States nc 6 mins. | United States... 10 mins. 
Auegiralial eae. 624; Mexico ...... i Migs rr ae 
‘ South Ameriea .............002 ae 
Russia, 0G... koe 4} 5 G: 
CEMA) —caieecescueo se eens 2a: 
Other countries................ pee + Other countries..............00. ZC; 
ORG LURAY Bvt suse 19%. 5, OGL BEY sans scctaies ste ress 


Value at 46d. per 0z., about 19 


The monetary reforms in Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, 
and the resumption of specie payment in Italy and the United 
States, caused a considerable extra demand for gold, which 
commeneed in 1871, and which I estimate as follows up to the end 
of 1884 :— 


Mins. 
£ 
Germany, total Coinage: s.bissssecisntdgs th corsontendscacseensante 96 
Bars in the Imperial Bank (say) .............0 4 
100 
Deduct: Coins melted and exported*............ 15—20 
Gold currency before the reformf.... 10 
MIns. 
£ 
Net requirements at least .........ccrscsessrsersence 70 
$ 
United States, gold currency, 1884 0... csc eseeeeeeee AY} 
a CSV E ae eee a ea 135 
Net, requirementa sy Aiistise.-..c0s0nss cc tarnesan 422 = 85 
Deal ye os. Svan Gis ho vs pone ete a ace Sarin Pepe estes tes 13 
Hollan@tand Scandinavia 4... 82 ivccsanvescactteroticansevesevatas tO 
Total. 5....2o mire siete 158 


With regard to the consumption of gold in arts and mann- 
factures there are greatly varying estimates from 10 to 16 or even 
20 million £ per annum, but I doubt whether in these estimates, 
especially in the high ones, sufficient allowance has been made for 
the old metal used. Mr. Soetbeer in the estimates recently 
published puts the present consumption in Hurope and North 

* The estimates published in Germany put the quantity melted and exported 
at only 14 million £. Coins were only used to any extent for industrial purposes 
during the first few years when they were of full weight, and it is said that bars 
are generally used at present. 


+ The German gold coins withdrawn only amounted to 4% million £, but a 
great deal of foreign coin was also in circulation. 


j 
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America at 110,000 kilos. gross, and after allowing for 20,000 kilos. 
old metal, at go,oco kilos. net, equal to 12:4 million £. He 
estimates the total net consumption during the fourteen years at 
1,190,000 kilos., equal to 162 million £. In addition we have the 
requirements of Spain, Portugal, Austria, Russia, Turkey, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Central and South America, which cannot be 
put at less than 5 million £ per annum. India, which retained 
5 million £ annually during the three years 1882-84, has taken 
altogether during the fourteen years 1871-84, if the statistics are 
correct, 333 million £. Australia has retained about 14 million &, 
Austria and Russia 8 and 5 million £ respectively. 

Adding the various figures, we obtain the following total of the 
requirements during the whole period of fourteen years 1871-84 :— 


£ 

Extra requirements for monetary reforms ............ 178 mins. 
Requirements of various COUNTIES oo... ee eeeeees TOPs 
Consumption in arts and manufactures... 162° * 5; 
OER D esrehes secs cSsestavevacaioxsnj sot Al Ole a5 

Production during the same period according piglet 

to the’ highest estimiates’ 70.02. cca nt cktscenssacee 3 : 
Apparent defictt ...........rccsesereess 94." 53 


Were we to accept the English estimates of production at 
I19—193 million £& on the average, say a total of 270 million £&, the 
deficit would even amount to 140 million £. We may state at 
once that any such important deficit cannot be statistically proved. 
There are only two countries by which the same could have been 
covered, viz., Hngland and France. The import and export 
statistics of France show a surplus in the imports of gold for the 
fourteen years of 48 million £, and they must be dismissed as 
perfectly unreliable ; no doubt the exports cannot be fully returned. 
The statistics of the United Kingdom give the following result in 
millions of £ and decimals :— 

















Gold. Excess of 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £& £ 
1858—70........ 229°3 162°4 66°9 —_ 
B78. ..nsss8 161°7 140°7 21-0 —_— 
Je. aa 65°6 76:0 = 10°4 





The import figures of England are also in excess of the exports, 
but while in the period of 1858-70 this excess amounted to 
67 million £ (5,140.000l. per annum), it only reached 103 mil- 
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lion (760,000/. per annum) in the period of 1871-84. (It will be 
seen that since 1879 when the United States resumed specie 
payment, and commenced not only to retain their own production, 
but to draw upon the European resources, there is an actual excess 
of exports of 10; million £; 1884 was particularly noteworthy, 
because Australia for the first time since the gold discoveries 
imported gold from England instead of sending the usual supply of 
3—6 million £). Taking Mr. Soetbeer’s estimate of the consump- 
tion in the arts and manufactures of about 2 million £ annually, or 
28 million £ for the whole period, the actual deficit can have been 
only about 18 million &. 

France and Belgium coined 25 million £& silver (legal tender), 
and these may have taken the place of a similar amount of gold; 
but any large decrease in the gold currency cannot be proved. As 
I have taken the largest figures of production, and very moderate 
estimates of the extra requirements, we must assume that either 
the official returns of the United States currency, or the estimates 
of the consumption are too high. 

It would be wrong to say that the metallic circulation had 
diminished or had not increased at all. Silver has also been coined, 
as previously mentioned, in France and Belgium about 25 million 
£, and in the United States under the Bland Bill about 40 million £&, 
up to the end of 1884. 

Mr. Soetbeer. has attempted to calculate the amount of the 
metallic money in circulation in the world excluding Hastern Asia, 
at various epochs, and gives the following figures with all reserve, 
mentioning that they cannot of course pretend to any statistical 
exactness, and must be taken as very rough estimates :— 


[In millions of £, converting the mark at 1s.] 









































1850. 1860. 1870. 1884. 

Gold ianiivg. ee ae GUS ge: 167 395 536 655 
ST VEE fs Cons sbsececcaeiaevatemnyoanPewsy ss ae- 481 441 410 438 
Toa eee 648 836 946 1,093 

Increase per cent. .......ssessssooee — 29°0 13°20 15°50 
pie annual increase per } ia 2-9 Cee bl 





Assuming these estimates to be correct, we find an increase in 
the last period of 147 million £, but considerable allowance has to 
be made for paper money withdrawn, &c. In the United States 
the uncovered issue is less by about 80 million £ (217 million $ in 
1884 against 612 million $ in 1871). In Germany a good many 
small notes have been replaced by gold, viz., 23 million £ state 
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notes (reduced from 190 to 141 million marks), and 165 million £ 
bank notes of 60 marks or less, and supposing that of the latter 
50 per cent. were not covered, the total additional money required 
in Germany was 11 million £. In Austria and Russia the banks 
have increased their metallic reserve by 8 and 5 million £ respec- 
tively, thus simply strengthening their position without any 
increase in their circulation, the greater paper issue in Russia 
being balanced by its depreciation. If we deduct these 104 
million £, there remains an increase of 43 million £, equal to only 
44 per cent. 

Since 1873 the uncovered note issue of the Bank of France, 
which at that time had forced currency, has decreased from 
84 million £, its highest point, to about 20 million £. Taking 
this into consideration, there would be an actual decrease in the 
quantity of money since 1873, if the estimates of the total stocks 
are correct. 


Speaking generally we may say that while during the twenty 
years 1851-70 about 15 million £ gold and silver were annually 
available for monetary purposes, the whole quantity of gold thus 
available during the fourteen years 1871-84 has only served to 
meet an extra demand for changes in the monetary systems of 
some countries, and that the total monetary circulation in Hurope 
and the other gold using countries has not increased. By the 
demonetisation of silver this metal is excluded from the European 
mints, and whatever quantity is not required under the Bland Bill 
(which decrees that at least 2 million silver dollars should be 
struck each month in the United States), and in arts and manufac- 
tures, has to be exported to the great silver filter, India, and the 
more we have to export the cheaper we have to sell. 

Before 1871 England had the gold standard, France the double 
standard, and Germany silver; and as in France one metal could at 
any time be exchanged against the other at the fixed ratio of 
1 gold to 15% silver, it is clear that prices in all countries with 
metallic currency, whether expressed here in gold or there in silver, 
were regulated by both metals conjointly, and any increase in the 
production of silver had the same effect as an increase in the 
production of gold. In consequence of the adoption of the gold 
standard in Germany, and the stoppage of silver coinage in France, 
silver has been discarded by all European countries, and gold has 
become the only standard measure of value. The old silver coins 
circulate still in the place of gold, but the new silver produced 
cannot have any direct influence upon prices in the gold using 
countries, as it cannot like gold bullion be paid into the banks or 
be converted into coins at the wish of the holder. Silver retains 
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of course its influence upon prices in the silver using countries, 
but its real value as expressed in the exchanges on gold using 
countries will vary in the relation of its supply to the natural 
requirements of the silver countries. If prices of commodities are 
low, less silver will be required, and excessive supplies will cause a 
fall; if prices are high, the demand will increase and the value of 
silver will rise. It will therefore follow to some extent the general 
course of prices of commodities. 

The currency reforms and the insufficient supply of gold under 
the new condition of affairs, while the population of Europe and 
North America increased by about 18 per cent. since 1870, and 
while the production of commodities increased at a still greater 
ratio, must, it can hardly be doubted, have had a depressing 
influence upon prices. 


We have still to inquire whether any great advance has been 
made in economising money, a point on which great stress has 
been laid by many economists. It is said that money has of late 
years been economised in international trade, balances being 
frequently paid by the transfer of stocks. This may be true to 
some extent, but if we look at the constant bullion movements still 
going on between this country, the United States, France, and 
Germany, it must be admitted that the progress in saving money 
in this direction cannot as yet be very great. 

Bills of exchange have for a very long time been used as 
extensively or even more extensively than at present, of course in 
comparison to the amount of transactions. They are now not only 
on the decrease, but from inquiries I have made in various direc- 
tions, it appears that the number of endorsements (consequently 
also the number of payments they effect) is decidedly less than it 
used to be, and drafts at sight or short date have become more 
numerous. Cheques for remittance from one town or country to 
the other, and telegraphic transfers all over the world, have certainly 
greatly increased, and have taken the place of long-dated bills. 
The effect of this on the use of money is probably the reverse of 
economising, for as a contrivance towards this latter end I con- 
sider a bill of exchange to be superior to a cheque or transfer. By 
means of endorsement it can effect a great many payments, and 
requires money only at due date. For every such endorsement* 
a separate cheque may of course be substituted, but then it is cash 
payment for credit; for each cheque money may be claimed, and 
bankers have to keep sufficient cash reserves for this purpose. 

With regard to the cheque, clearing and transfer systems it 


* An endorsement may also represent a sale; if a bill is discounted it does not 
effect a payment, but is exchanged for money like a commodity. 
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does not appear that any important change has taken place in the 
United Kingdom, and it has been stated by Mr. Giffen that this 
country was fully “banked” some thirty years ago. The use of 
cheques may have increased.a little in the country, clearing houses 
having been established at Manchester, Newcastle, and several 
other places, but this cannot so far make any important difference. 
At Liverpool a very great proportion of the transactions is still 
paid im cash. In the banking centre, London, the system has not 
expanded, the clearing house returns showing no increase since 
1873, the year of the highest prices, as will be seen from the 
following figures :— 














1873. 1885. 
Min. Min. 
£ £ 
Clearing on Stock Exchange settling days ........ 1,038 935 
“ consols ee cite cokeepined 250 249 
‘ Oberle ySe A. VO, ie, et 4,783 4,327 
AiG A See ee eS 6,071 AAD 





* Taking the year at 307 working days, the figure for 1885 is 18 million £ 
per day, viz., 39 million £ on Stock Exchange, 20% million £ on consols settling 
days, and 16 million £ on other days, and on this basis it may be assumed that 
the amounts cleared for the Stock Exchange business amounted to about 600 
million £, and those for general business to about 4,900 million £. It must, 
however, be remembered that by the custom in London brokers receive a cheque 
from the buyer and give a fresh cheque to the seller, and that therefore a great 
many transactions appear for double the amount in the clearing returns, or even 
for three and more times the amount if they go through the hands of various 
brokers. 





There is an actual decrease, but there was more speculation in 
1873. The higher prices at that time are to some extent balanced 
by the greater quantities at present. 

In the United States the clearing system received its principal 
development in the years 1863 to 1869, and no notable advance 
has since taken place. In Germany the introduction of the giro 
(transfer) system of the Imperial Bank has been a great success, 
and has rapidly expanded, but though it is an enormous con- 
venience, the actual economising of money by the same is, I believe, 
somewhat exaggerated. Transfers can only be made if funds stand 
to the credit of the transferer, and in order to repay the bank for 
the trouble customers have to keep larger balances. Thus the 
current accounts of the Imperial German Bank have increased 
from about 5 million £ in 1875 to about 12—14 million £ in 1885, 
whilst the bank usually holds about 60 per cent. of its liabilities 
in cash, 
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In other countries there is no material progress, though clearing 
houses have also been established in Paris and Vienna. 

And if in the larger mercantile transactions no great econo- 
mising of money is discernible, it can still less be in the small 
payments of the day. Population and production increase, and 
with every such increase more money will be required for the daily 
retail payments, wages, &c., unless prices should decline. During 
the prosperous years 1872-73 the wealth of many countries greatly 
expanded, and the decline in retail is as yet very unimportant as 
compared with the great fall of wholesale commodities. Particularly 
such articles as are constantly paid with coin, like meat, butter, 
vegetables, spirits, beer, tobacco, &c., have fallen less than others 
or have not fallen at all, and wages have only receded to a small 
extent. 

The interesting fact that the United Kingdom increased her 
monetary circulation considerably from 1850 to 1878; and that the 
United States and Germany are the only countries which have 
acquired a material increase in their currency during the last ten or 
fifteen years, proves that notwithstanding an extensive use of the 
substitutes, a great development in wealth and commerce requires 
also an increase in the quantity of money. 


Il.—The Course of Prices. 


In reviewing the course of prices of commodities* during a 
certain period it must be remembered that the longer the period - 
the greater the difficulty of obtaining exact information, and that 
all such comparisons can only give an approximate idea of the 
change which has taken place. In many cases such as the ‘‘ Gazette” 
prices, of corn, the prices of metals and oils, for which there is no 
creat range in the quotations, we have of course most reliable data, 
but in the case of other articles the descriptions are frequently 
altered and the former prices can only be approximately stated. 
A constant change is also taking place in the quality of some 
articles, in their cost of production, and in their supply and demand. 
The cheaper cost of production, or the preference shown by con- 
sumers for a certain article, be it in consequence of a change in 
fashion or of its greater utility, may have a very important 
influence on the prices of similar commodities. Thus the low 
prices of wheat may affect rye and other corn; cotton has to a great 
extent superseded linen; the great increase in the production of 
fine wool and of jute has adversely influenced the lower classes of 
wool and other textile fibres. 

But in comparing prices we must overlook these facts, and 
presume that each article retains the same importance during the 


* For full particulars see Appendix. 
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whole period ; we must trust that in a great number of commodities 
any inequalities will balance each other, and that the average of 
the whole will give a fair illustration of the actual result. 


The comparison is generally made with 1872-73, but these were 
years of great inflation, when prices were carried to an unusually 
high point, and if we are to ascertain whether any real change in 
the price level has taken place, it will be necessary to take the 
average prices of a number of years, and to compare whole periods 
with each other, as the ordinary upward and downward movements 
are principally dependent upon supply and demand, and upon the 
extension or contraction of credit, upon confidence and distrust. 
The action of the precious metals is on the whole more on average 
prices, though large discoveries may also have a direct influence 
in raising prices, while decreased production or increased demand 
for the precious metals may aggravate or prolong an existing 


depression. 


The whole epoch since the crisis of 1847 I have divided into 


four periods, viz. :— 


10 years from 1848 to the crisis in 1857. 


pede ee 58 . 66. 
11 A 67 to 1877. 
8 i "78 ,, 85, and still in progress. 


The eleven years 1867-77 have served as my standard, and I 
have calculated all comparisons in proportion to the average of 


this period. Prices reached in it their highest elevation since the 


time of the new gold discoveries, and the period might have been 
closed after seven years with the partial crisis of 1873, but 1874 
was still high, and in 1875-77 prices though declining, kept on the 
whole very near an average point, and were but little lower than in 
1870. I therefore preferred to couple these four years with the 
previous seven, thus obtaining an average of a longer period, 
which at the same time is if anything slightly lower than that of 
the seven years only, and gives in the case of many articles a 
rather better average for comparison, as the influence of the 
exorbitant prices of 1872 and 1873 is lessened by the addition of a 
greater number of lower years. The period indeed comprises more 
unfavourable than good years. There are four years of depression, 
1867-70; three of rising prices, 1871-73 ; and four of falling prices, 
1874-77 ; in three years prices were above the average, in two years 
on a par, and in six years below the average point. 

In proof that this period is a very satisfactory one for any com- 
parison, I may mention that its average point corresponds exactly 
with the average point of the whole twenty-five years—from 
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1853-77—since the time when the new gold discoveries appear to 
have had an effect upon prices. Therefore a comparison of the 
ageregate prices of all commodities in a certain year with the 
eleven years 1867-77, is equivalent to a comparison with the whole 
twenty-five years 1853-77. 

All details as to prices, index numbers and groups of index 
numbers will be found in the appendix, and I merely give the 
average results of the groups of articles. To the four periods 
mentioned I have added the separate figures for 1885, the average 
of the twenty-five years 1853-77, and of 1848-52, the five lowest 
years before 1885. I have further included the three periods from 
1818-27, 1828-37, and 1838-47, though I do not attach to them 
any great value, as prices in England in the first half of the 
century were so greatly interfered with by legislation—protective 
duties and prohibitive laws, 


Table of Average of Index Numbers (Percentages), 1867-77 = 100. 


, Corn, Meat | Sugar, | Total | Mine- ‘ Sundry | Total | Grand |. 
Periods. and Coffee, Textiles.| Mate- | Mate- Silver.* 
c. | Butter. | and Tea.| Food. rals. rials. rials, | otal. 











1818-27 | 2094 (OOS Te) 1s! 128: F 105, | wio6 1911279) 111 98t 
?28-37 | 95) 78 | 127 96 97 94. 92 91 98 98f 
°38-47 | 102| 80 | 122 99 93 82 | 93. 90 93 98 
‘48-57 | 9¢| 79 | 87 | 88 | 93 | 80 | 94 | 89 | 89 |100 
758-66 | 91| 89 | I00 92 oa) JTULZ Gieaoa” WaLOS 99 | 100°9 
67-77 | 100} 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 |100 | 964 
78-85 | 82} 99 79 88 74 73 84 78 82 841 

1885...| 68; 88 | 63 | 74 | 66 | 65 | 76 | 7o | 72 | 49°9 





1853-77 | 100| 93 99 97 | 100 | 104 | 103 | 102 |100 99 














748-52 | 80| 72 48 77 a9 72 79 76 76°4| 99 











* Silver compared with 60°84d. per oz., being the parity between gold and 
silver at 1: 15%. 
{ Silver 1818-37, approximate value. 


As compared with the average prices of the eleven years 
1867-77, we have therefore the following decline :— 
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Average, 1885 
1878-85. only. 
Per cnt. Per ent. 
Corn (wheat, flour, barley, oats, rice, and potatoes) 18 32 
Meat, &c. (beef, mutton, pork, bacon, and butter).... 1 12 
Bere COLLCE, BC COB cies pidacssoerenccdouderscvesensevecdiascessiesst chege * | 34 
AUEOOO cer sterrascsctazssct aig serie: bern fel 26 
Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and coals) ............ 26 34 
Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, wool, and silk)... 27 35 
Sundry materials (hides, leather, tallow, palm oil, | 
olive oil, linseed oil, petroleum, ‘indigo, soda, ' 16 24 
Pueratoy and timber ies. gh. cdacss-nopases letee-dheespets f 
All materials  .,....0...sc0000 OR Past 22 30 
All commodities ..cceccss cesses 18 28 





The result of this inquiry is therefore that there is a general 
depreciation of at least 18 per cent., as illustrated by the average 
prices of the eight years 1878-85, and of possibly 28 per cent.* 
supposing that on the average we keep the prices of last year. 

The characteristic point of the last period is that not only the 
whole of it, but even the highest year (1880=88) is below the 
lowest during the preceding twenty-five years (1858=91). 

The decline in the price of silver in consequence of its 
demonetisation is for the eight years very nearly the same as for 
commodities, viz., 16 per cent.; but in 1885 it only stands 20 per 
cent. lower, against 28 per cent. in the case of commodities. It 
must, however, be remembered that the price of silver is still 
artificially upheld by the working of the Bland Bill, under which 
at least 24 million $ per annum, equal to one-fifth of the total 
production, must be coined in the United States. A further decline 
appears probable should the Bill be repealed, and the price would 
have to fall to 44d. per oz., in order to bring it to the present price 
level of general commodities ; but other influences may be at work, 


* The decline has made further progress during the current year, and amounts 
to fully 30 per cent. for the first six months; corn 34; meat, &., 11; sugar, 
coffee, and tea 40; food 27; minerals 34; textiles 39; sundry materials 29; all 
materials 33 per cent. lower. 
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and it cannot of course be pretended that silver must necessarily 
follow exactly the same course as other articles, although the 
tendency will as a rule be similar.* 

In 1849, which had before 1885 been the lowest year during 
the present century, general prices stood on the average 26 per 
cent. below the eleven years 1867-77, but in 1885 they were 28 per 
cent. lower, and the whole advance since the new gold discoveries 
has been more than lost. Were we to leave out meat and butter, 
which are now much dearer than in 1849, we should find that the 
remaining articles are now 31 per cent. below an average point 
against only 24 per cent. in 1849. 

But in comparing the present time with 1849, it is necessary to 
remember that 1849 followed a period of great suffering of the 
masses brought about by the potato disease in most Huropean 
countries, by the Irish famine, and the severe commercial crisis in 
1847, The continent was further disturbed by revolutions and 
wars. Nothing of the kind is perceptible at present. There is no 
crisis In the ordinary sense of the word, there are no political 
events seriously influencing trade, the harvests have of late been 
plentiful, food is cheap, and everything else is cheap. 

I may here draw attention to the diagram at the end of the 
paper, illustrating the up and down movements of the average 
prices in each year, and the principal political and commercial 
events. A second line (dotted) is inserted showing always the 
average of ten years. It obliterates still further the ordinary 
fluctuations, and gives a clear picture of the gradual movement of 
the average prices of whole periods, indicating the great downward 
course during the first half of the century, which reached its lowest 
point in the decade 1843-52 (= 82), the upward wave with the 
highest period from 1864-74 (= 102), and the retrograde move- 
ment since. 


It may be argued that index numbers do not in the aggregate 
give a correct illustration of the actual course of prices, as they 
take no notice of quantities, and estimate all articles as of equal 
importance.. This is true to some extent, particularly if a com- 
parison is made with very remote times, and if in the interval a 
radical change in the supply and demand of a certain article has 
taken place. To calculate each year separately according to 
quantities would be an undertaking of very great labour, and 
besides the statistical data would not be fully available, but I have’ 
worked out the three most important years for our comparison, 


viz., 1849, 1873, and 1885, according to the importance of each 


* Silver touched 42d. in August, which is 31 per cent. below the old level. 
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article in the United Kingdom, on the average during the three 
years 1848-50, 1872-74, and 1883-85 respectively. For the details 
as to the compilation of the figures I refer to the chapter on the 
production of commodities. or the present purpose I have taken 
the nominal values in each period calculated at the average prices 
of 1867-77, and have multiplied the nominal value of each article | 
with my ordinary price index number (percentage) for the respec- 
tive year; the total has been divided by the total nominal value, 
and the real average percentage of prices has thus been ascertained. 
The result is as follows :— 


























: New Index 
Values based on Altered Values Ordinary Index | wyump evs according 
Average Prices, at Numbers to the a 
1867-77. Index Numbers. (Percentages). Importance of 
the Commodities. 
Mln. £ and decimals.|MIn. £'and decimals.| 1867-77 = 100. 1857-77 = 100. 
MSA cosssssdones 294°8 213°7 44 72°5 
SFIS sr ons dope: 5254 605'1 111 115°2 
“5 ta ee 657°4 439°7 a7, 71:2 


The new figures do not differ materially, but make the fluctua- 
tions even more striking. 


In the adjoining table I give the average prices of the various 
commodities in England (according to my figures in the appendix) 
during six periods, which I believe. will be very instructive. I 
have added last year’s prices for a comparison, also the average of 
the twenty-five years 1853-77, of the five low years 1848-52, and 
of fifty years 1828-77. In comparing the six consecutive periods 
we find a few points which are particularly striking, viz., the 
rising. tendency of animal food products, only checked since 1884, 
and the falling tendency of a good many articles from the fourth, or 
_ even from an earlier period, notwithstanding that on ae whole the 
fifth period was the highest. 
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Average Prices, 





1828-37. | 1838-47. | 1848-57. | 1858-66. | 1867-77. 


—_/————$ | | | 


HUNTEY nas . = cagdechendncogt pots oA RE doTGOOe Schoen Cap Oca al 592 595 | 602 613 582 








PPEST hoat.c oe Reise trchat er sarortee cece tether e sh. p: qtr. 56 60 54 47% 544 
y be) (tees AMGOPICANIES, .be8-f co see tetarseces — —_— | — — 56 
3 Flour ... Town made white.s..cccsccsccscoccsene sh. p. 280 Ibs. 48 BI 50 435 46 
A DarleyccpenbnCHSie eee ro neds. a. Sraceh ers dees sets ne ‘sh. p. qtr. 32 £24 en 323 34 39 
W). (ORGS a shes 81 gy, SP aditelaaaccdeskonsttuatapsnnaddanda a 22 - 23 22 23 26 
6 Maize... American mixed ..... caceuh dale cones te 3 : — — 34 32 325 
Ff Potatoes OOM MEME LIS Ni pardccssbeen es aneseracs< cen > ton — — 101 97 117 
Si Rice.se. Rangoon ‘(or Madras)i@) tscccrsesescees » cwt. 10 II 92 10 10 
OU CCL IM AeMerL TITLED) uncasnarsteccasensscoesecsshsessees d. p. 8 lbs. 44 AA 43 49 59 
10 ers, SMAC GIN GC ORT eo ccesseecscptcesesaes a 39 39 37 43 50 
bl Matto RibPrimle,(®) inact bcc sercnscstes<escoaree ap 48 ‘50 50 56 63 
12 t Middlingn(c) Sasi vscoea chert aces ese 46 Ad 43 50 55 
us: Pork<... \Largejand small (b)) {feet eee tien. + } 52 52, 46 SI 52 
LAP Bacovrr ee WialCLLOLG heck ieee. ccossdevccosereceense oe’ sh. p. ewt. 45 51 62 66 74 
Lowe BULEr suet HleslanG fNCin sts:.2t.qaaeccoahsceepaese 33 92 97 98 113 125 
164 Sugar... West Indian (British) Enel ... sh. p. ewt. 31 36 235 22% 23 
AGB), Beeta(German or Prench))ca)-.c0..2.. > — — — — 24 
17 fe DAV Os cate cacatetnes teenececese ein amics oaccsas a ‘ — a 27 29% 284 
18a Coffee .. Plantation (low middling) ©) seaarastes = 72 75 535 m4 87 
SBR uses DLRZT I ROO) locate eens escestcaras teesee sie » : 46 an ha: 43 54 64 
LOAD ea reece Congoucommongs..ccctearesseseese ne: d. p. Ib. 20 Id 10 124 113 
ILO Sse eceess AVerage Import Price W..c..sc-eeseseses 3 — 19 145 183 17z 
20 Tron...... COUCH WD lOuneenesseaceteconeestiens scosmance’ sh. p. ton — 66 57 544 69 
asa FE hee caamcaenaneAcQUrEarernanaQIN Is IOsaCI es 72 3 e 83 
224 Copper CINMDATS Be acce ses coseeoeeaecoaease scents Bs — — 96 (2) 90 75 
2aB 3 English tough cake ..........sssseeseses 5 94 gI 105 -99 81 
OMMELIN a cers gab Ar pierre natant enslagae Bs 72 48 101 113 105 
24 VeLead sec ine lish pig: 4,5 <sosess apbeetows caht eases 5) 172 ISk ; 204 21 204 
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26 aia, ees EAVELAZELEXPOlt NTICENC) ewwecsaseeesres 9 As a 8} 3 12¢ 
27 Cotton... Middling Uplands ............s..0060s d. p. lb. 4 & 3 143 9 
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SyE Ofiehsae— Good medium ...... Bho seo ~ _ 15% U7. £20 19 
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2B La, press o Mee celnidemreas ers. ccsscs0..se ce 5 — — “Bs II gz 
33 per re Caricolnehalit, HOSS mecenevestscecwasectses os 13 123 14 215 19g 
SF Res SOULE OWaly Hi VaniClaWitamecctesst.<cecee hs 138 124 1384 782 3 16 
Of SUK sc... Msatlee <......sees BpoRSONE 29N540 HBO SLs. 17 19 18 22% 23 
a Rees OPGANSING Tenses eapeetcceee ce hee tearcses a 30 28 29 “29 42 
SOATIIGES wer RIVEr ELaLe AVY memvereenareses acaes essere dsp. lb: 82 4 } Qt 9 
35B a 5 Balted cenawes cassdene tells ses & me — — — 64 7 
36 Leather Crop hides, 30—45 !bS.  ........eceeees 6 132 12 124 14% 16 
874 Tallow... ‘St. Petersburg YG a bh cae. 41 46 48 A85 45 
OLB tis hake tae LOW Dusntanas: oateteccemmes — — 49 (bh) 50 45 
OS eLOU westees Palin acess solueeattcee . 30 Oil 37 -AI 39 
DO es urascnee UE ieas vane tassaacsoseseriensnaede ess rss 53 50 50 54 50 
AVA MS Essent UMS CCA deere us neases reqaeneeat emer anac ess 32 27 32 34h 30 
ADBBRECKSe ..  LINSCCUS... serene uneslcteacensysoe ss <> . p. qtr. 45 46 53 60 a 
AlmAPEtrOleliTn Welssveres Cotes iecsten eterece tents reson d. p. gall. = = = = 124) 
42 Soda .,. Crystals ........ Mansel ieee eearecdanase reece sh..p. ton — — — — 92 
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(2) Rice, Calcutta cargoes before 1846. 

(») Meat, prices of live meat (sinking the offal) before 1844. 
(°) Meat, prices of St. Thomas’s Hospital before 1844. 

(4) Sugar, British Muscorado before 1846. 

(°) Coffee, Jamaica fine ordinary before 1843, 
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Average Prices. 











25 Years, | 5 Years, || 50 Years, 
1853-77. | 1848-52. || 1828-77. 
60} ‘602 60 Silver 1.‘ sesscresnneesceenereenens eanedes raceeeeetsees des 07 
54 43 ‘544 pe Wheateer Binglishy. easets.dicdeatecneescteeeeks Paes a De ule 
—_ _ — 2 Ay uss sdm RATUCTICAM cueneawecssene cases sseacueceaaG He 
463 40 47 3 Flour ... Town made white ............ bieeaeed sh. p. 280 lbs. 
37 27 34% APP BArle yop EN CUBNS he csssssscuscccens Bin Cone rceeei el Ny 106 ART. 
25 184 23 Se Oatey. cee Oe stern. dette tessa smote se cesce meteruess s 
33h 29 — _ 6 Maize.. American MULKCC!e- ccuccrasaes paces Nese > 
108 92 _— 7 Potatoes Good HN QUSH sr ces setcscssercenetssace: ;, ton 
1o¢ 84 Ioz Sip Rice 4 Rangoon “(or Madras). (®)i js. cexcneved > cwt 
53, 38 48 isi 9: Becks. ose Prime D) Avec ctdaecegeeeee eegetaaccdos d. p. 8 lbs. 
453 32 42 NDEs ka cans Middling (¢) seataaueanadescessceseesesstes fe 
585 46 53% a ps Mutton) opPrinie (2))). £escaeeeses cece on RPS SS ct) 
51s 40 48 12 S Middling (c). caeheraetyaclose caves eatont ss 4 
SI 43 51 13a Porky Waree and Sin All YA eestadies teecees a 3 
694 56 60 4g Baconves) WAteriOrd yl co .ccsatasssesctaeseet anaes sh. p. cwt. 
Tully) 89 105 Ub” Butterss © Briesland tine scrye.cceccecses.eeeneee Ee 
23% 215 27 16a Sugar ... West Indian (British) refining (4)... sh. p. cwt. 
— -- — UGB ey ees ebeeb (Germall On Lend) i..eeterts % 
29% 24 — M7 Site WRs Celts DAVE GA este el sieniet ce basse oviacdysetiveass Bs 
"6 49 925 18a Coffee... Plantation (low middling) (¢) ....... a 
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49 42 46% 29) WMaxsces. RUWsSiaie eeveraas cece os sede ease sues eos £ p. ton 
38 387 8ua Hemp... . Manilla fair roping............ccceeeee 5 
36 3l 30 tee oe. Petersbure clean 5...-.ccuss -, A 
195 15 38 Gr al > JUte: as. Good medium ....,........00008 bettas . 
212 163 20 (i) | 324 Wool ... Merino, Pt. Phillip fleece ............ d.p. Ib. 
103 74 OF @)PS2B ts) sess 4 Adelaide erease) .22.0......- = 
194 I 16 33. pam as. pincolnMialishoes!....5.. deodseteeeahs Pe 
17 102 15 See, = SOUUNCOWN, Lyell Wie cerceetenirenstee ms 
22 163 20 oA ASK seer PPS BULEG accerer saahceetrs sessions seco cceiiss shee 
39 26 34 Bites Organsins.......... Mar icokioeecanea ue saad fy 
gt 54 82 85A\ Hides ’).,) River’ Plate dry: ...2....0.00..5.2.-.006 d. p. Ib. 
— = — SoBe 5 s SAIC iew voce destece see ‘ 3 
154 > 133 36 Leather Crop hides, 30—45 Ibs...........:066 
483 40 455 37A Tallow... St. Petersburg NAOT Bicscatcaron cates sh. D. owt. 
49 4] (4) 46() | 387B_ ,, WG MEA the Seep pine aco acnccrisascndtaest onto 
404 804 26 Bees Oil ccs Balin teaaedechcconpsecactod <osacsceatuitens ot £ p. ton 
53 43 51g Sa oe, QUIVER eon teas coee cttoesesae cesmeies aeceae » tun 
33 28 31 AOA arte ons TANS CEd 5 Lia:csou0d cabeesestanaeoaeene eases ss tone 
60 4.4% 53 AMBESCEOSH ah ITISCEOS A tc; vosnaes dtges voadstesea tensa sh, p. qtr. 
= — _— bAN  Petrolewmy §..in50..lessncpeccosresecsedsevacrdeonsnass ae d. p. gall. 
— _— _ MCae Meadanlots S CYYBUBIBy j.ccczssrsscexceetasgas se eneeees _ sh. p. ton 
182 174 —_ Alkalg,-.: DX port Price) '...2t\ cccwsseass- cancetees Fe 
15 134 163 oP Nitote Of, p0Ute nck scsch shiviaceetae has eee paewites 
63 4; 52 | 44 Indigo... Bengal, ood CONSUMING .........006 SD 
66 62 65 ADAM Me ob LFLG@WI (8) csaperactessnt-rscrettesaar- eye » load 
54 — / —_ ADB * 5, NAWILOTSD Li romescsececetancseeneer es 





(f) Coals, export prices at Newcastle before 1846. 
() Timber, Canadian yellow pine before 1854, 

(®) Prices partly nominal, 

() Average of forty years only, 

(k) Average from 1873-77 only. 
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All animal products except wool and tallow have their highest 
points in the last two periods. The generally falling tendency is 
particularly noticeable in the case of sugar and tea, wheat, copper, 
tin, lead, tallow, and oils. With regard to textiles we observe the 
influence of the American war in the fourth, and of the fashion for 
coarse wools and silk in the fourth and fifth periods. In the case 
of corn we have low prices in the fourth period m conjunction with 
several very good harvests. 

The prices of meat have on the whole remained very high, as the 
home production in the United Kingdom has not kept pace with 
the growth of population and the increasing requirements; the 
number of sheep decreased considerably owing to diseases, and the 
low prices of Hnglish wool. The following figures will illustrate 
this :— 


Index Numbers of Prices of Animal Produce, 1867-77 = 100. 


(Population, cattle, and sheep columus, in millions and two decimals.] 





Number] Number Wool, | Wool 
Population.| of of | Beef.| Mutton.) Butter. | _ ve °°? | Hides. | Tallow. 
Cattle. | Sheep. Merino. | English. 











8733252 OLS ates. aaa 98 | 118 |.124 | 120 97 























TAT 32°43 1 10°28 | ease OBIS 67) | TOF” \Parzee | 105 Te) tis 92 


"181° 33°80) 1S OG si Barge 1OLI 164 98 93 76 94 84. 





182135329 19988 e745 | LO2terts |) 100 92 57 | 100 | 107 
83 | 35°61 |10°10 | 28°35 | 103) 113 98 89 51 | 100 | 103 
°84 | 35°96 | 10°42 | 29°38 | 98] 99 96 85 51 | 100 94, 


°85 | 36°33. |10°87 | 30°09 | 88) 87 | 89 | 73 | 50 | 95 | 76 





Thanks to the increasing imports of fresh meat and live cattle, 
prices have materially declined of late, and the fall has extended to 
all animal products, partly from the above, partly from general 
causes. Hides kept up their level tthe longest, but they show now, 
a distinct fall. 

As we have found that the present price level is on the average 
lower than in 1849, it will be interesting to compare the 1885 prices 
with the average of the five low years 1848-52, in order to ascertain 
the radical change which has taken place in the various articles. 
The following is the result :— 
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Very much| 10—2o0 per Cent, About 1o—z0 per | Very much 


























Higher. Higher. the same. | Cent. Lower.} Lower. 
Beef Barley Tron Maize Wheat 
Mutton | Oats Tin Potatoes | Sugar 
Hides |Porkand Bacon} Coals | Rice Copper 
Leather | Butter Cotton | Tea Lead 

Coffee Hemp | Flax Silk 
Indigo Wool | Jute Tallow 


Palm oil} Olive oil | Alkali 
Linseed oil| Nitrate 





















































Timber 
Number of articles .... 4, 6 7 8 9 
Relative importance { |Mln.£ 73 94 153 7 104 
in the United< |-—————|——— | | — 
Kingdom, 1883-85 | |Pr.cnt.15 19 32 12 22 
Higher. About the same. Lower. 

. Hood? 3.2.5, 4 — — 
Animal products MateHals 3 1 : 
Hood |.csé..: 3 —_ 6 
Vegetable ,, Materials I 3 6 
Mineral Apa Beir site ee he wl — 3 4 
Total number of articles .... 10 f 17 





We observe that of animal products 6 are higher, 1 about the 
same, and 1 lower; while of vegetable and mineral products only 
4 are higher, 6 unchanged, and 16 lower. This confirms the 
prediction of Cairnes, that owing to the gold discoveries “the rise 
“of prices would be greater in animal than in vegetable and mineral 
“products.” The principal explanation of this phenomenon may, I 
believe, be found in the difficulty of transport of animal food, in 
the growth of population in Europe and North America, in the 
general extension of wealth and the consequent improved condition 
of the lower classes, and in the fact, that the production of vegetable 
and mineral articles may be extended all over the world, while 
domestic animals are practically confined to the more moderate 
climates. Leather shows the greatest rise; it is an article which 
can hardly be replaced ; while wool and tallow had to sustain during 
this century the competition respectively of the enormous growth 
in the production of cotton and jute (also the extended use of old 
material—shoddy), and of all kinds of oil, gas, &c. 


My researches have been confined to the prices of general 
commodities, almost entirely raw produce. Of articles not com- 
prised in my statistics, wine is the only important one which has 
risen. I was unable to include the same as there are no reliable 
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price statistics obtainable. The average Board of Trade prices do 
not show a rise, but prices for French and other competing light 
wines are now decidedly higher than the average of 1867-77. 
There is a well known cause for this, the ravages of the phylloxera, 
which has so much reduced the production that France has to 
import now more wine than she exports. There are a few articles 
of less importance that have during the last few years been dearer 
than formerly, the most prominent among these being cocoa and 
pepper; they have not been included in the tables, as their 
import value is less than’ a million pounds; the general average 
according to the importance of the various articles would not have 
been affected by them in the slightest degree, and there are ever so 
many products which we might put against them, and which are 
very much cheaper, for instance, lard, spelter, saltpetre, quicksilver, 
turpentine, rapeseed oil and other oils, shellac, quinine and many 
chemicals. 

Manufactures have. also declined considerably, and as was 
recently shown in a Board of Trade return, the prices of our 
exports are now as low or lower than m 1848 and 1849, but 
manufactures’ are to a greater extent affected than raw produce by 
new inventions, and by the constant tendency to reduce their cost 
of production. 

Houses and landed property are said to have fallen 20 to 30 per 
cent. during late years, and in some districts even a great deal 
more. 

There is much differenee of opinion whether wages have 
changed materially. They have been reduced in many branches, 
but are probably in all cases still higher than before 1870, and the 
reduction has~certainly been in no proportion to the fall of prices. 
Though wages will always be influenced by depression in trade, 
they need not on the whole follow the same course. as prices of 
commodities. Hmigration takes away many of the best hands, 
while produetion inereases at a quieker rate than population, and 
thus causes an increased demand for labour.. 


If we subject the period sinee 1873: to a more rigorous examina- 
tion, we find a good many influences which have unfavourably 
affected general trade. During the first few years business 
suffered still from the consequences of the over speculation and the 
crisis of 1873. England had. a series of unsatisfactory harvests, 
and large failures in 1875 and 1878, while in France one of the 
most important industries, the production of wine, was seriously 
injured by the phylloxera. Capitalists lost heavily through the 
bankruptcy of a number of States, like Turkey and several 
republics in Central and South America. Then we had the 
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‘French crisis in 1882, principally on the Bourse, but affecting 


the whole trade of the country, and in 1884 the railway crisis in 
America, causing, extensive losses: to share and bondholders. 

But unfavourable. as were the influences of these events, 
particularly of the last:two on the trade of the past four years, we 
must not attach to them:too great an importance. The crisis of 
1873 can only have affected the first few years, as a great develop- 
ment of industry is observable in: Germany and Austria since 
1878, and all traces of the crisis in America must have disappeared 
at the time of the ‘‘boom”’ in 1879. The. harvest, though at all 
times a great factor in the prosperity of the country, has no longer 
the same importance as formerly, owing to the large increase in the 
production of extra-Huropean countries, and to the rapid and 
cheap mode of conveyance. SBesides during the last five years the 
Huropean harvests have been: better again, and partly even very 
good, which may have caused additional pressure on the prices of 
corn, but should, according to-the usual theory, have had a favour- 
able influence on the general state of trade.. 

We have already seen that changes have taken place in the 
production of gold, and in the currencies of some countries, which 
I believe must have had a direct influence upon prices, and we have 
now to inquire into the additional influence of the inerease of 
production. 


III.—The Production of Commodities. 


It cannot be doubted that the increase in production has of late 
been very important. It was occasioned by the following three 
causes :— 

1. The high prices in the years 1872-74, and then. again during 
the American “ boom,” from 1879 to 1880. 

2. The diminution of the cost of production and. conveyance. 

3. The opening of new sources of supply. 

The highly remunerative prices had greatly stimulated pro- 
duction, and when prices declined, producers in many branches of 
trade were obliged: to-further increase their production in order to 
balance to some extent at least the shrinkage of values. 

The diminution in the cost of production and conveyance had 
its greatest effect in the extra-Huropean countries. As we had an 
Huropean era of the development of steam and of railways, so we 
have now an extra-Huropean era of railways. Not only are existing 
settlements connected, but the railroads are taken through unculti- 
vated and scarcely explored districts, and the latter are opened for 
new settlements. The producer can not only convey his products 
cheaper and quicker to port and to other countries, but he can also 
obtain his requirements at less cost and more rapidly. The distance 
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appears reduced owing to the better communications, and the 
increasing civilisation in the new countries attracts an increasing 
number of immigrants. Land is abundant, and the other two 
factors of production, labour and capital, are more easily acquired. 
A great stimulus was given in this respect some thirty-five years 
ago by the gold discoveries in California and Australia. 

Steamers supersede more and more sailing vessels, their number 
has increased enormously, and as they EEN three times as quick, 
their tonnage counts thrice that of the sailers. The opening of the 
Suez Canal has had an additional influence in accelerating the 
conveyance of goods. 

Another influence upon commerce generally we have to ascribe 
to the telegraph, particularly to the submarine cables. They have 
drawn producer and consumer closer together, the middleman is 
more and more avoided, and the rates of commission are reduced, 
partly in consequence of the great development of colonial and 
foreign banking. As products can be quickly exchanged between 
various countries, we are less dependent upon stocks, and the 
market cannot so easily be manipulated by speculators. We are 
also less dependent upon the harvest of a certain district, as thanks 
to the quick communications, a deficit in one country can be easily 
covered by an excess in another. If heavy stocks still exist, it is 
owing to the great production, and the unprofitable state of 
business, not to any necessity for them; they consequently weigh 
upon the market with additional force, and cause a greater depres- 
sion than similar quantities would have occasioned in former periods. 

Last, but not least, we have to mention the inventions of the 
last fifteen years, and need only call attention to the improvements 
in the smelting of ore, in the production of steel and in the sugar 
industry, to the development of the chemical industry, and to the 
improvement of machinery in all branches. 

All these causes have had an influence in reducing the cost of 
production. 

It has also been argued that wages have not risen in the silver 
using countries in aceordance with the fall in the value of silver, 
and that the cost of production has thus been lessened. This may 
be true to some extent, but probably by far too much stress is laid 
on this point. Most commodities, especially wheat and eastern 
produce, have fallen more than silver, and if it pays well to 
produce them now, it ought to have paid still better when prices 
were high. 

With regard to the opening or greater development of new 
sources of supply, we find the same most conspicuous, if we confine 
ourselves to the large articles of consumption—in the case of 
wheat, sugar, and copper. In wheat we observe the enormous 


of 1883-85. 


1886.] 
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increase in the United States, where the figures of 1872 have been 
doubled—from 250 million bushels in 1872 to 513 millions in 1884, 
(but only 357 millions in 1885); then in Australasia—from 
18 million bushels in 1873 to 37 millions in 1884; and as a 
new and very important source, India, from 400,000 ecwts. 
exported in 1873 to an export of 17 million cwts. on the average 
In sugar the production of beetroot has been more 
than doubled within eleven years—from 1,142,000 tons in the 
season 1872-73 to 2 »545,000 tons in the season 1884-85, but with a 
falling off for 1885-86. In copper we have the enormous increase 
in Spain and of late in the United States. The export of tea from 
India is almost four times as large, viz., 68 million lbs. in 1885 
against 18 millions in 1873, and in the production of petroleum, 
Russia is a new competitor. 


As a “ new source of supply ” of the very greatest importance, 


particularly for England, we have to consider the importation of 


live animals and of fresh meat from extra-Huropean couutries, 
Only a few years have elapsed since this import has been taken 
up, and it is already a complete success. The following figures 
show the value of the imports into the United Kingdom from 
America and Australia :—_ 





From Australia and 


From North America. River Plate. 




















Total. 
Live Animals. Fresh Meat. Fresh Meat. 
£ £ £ £ 
IAG yt ss eseches 217,000 390,000 — 607,000 
BT cc pcsines 4,388,000 168,000 — 4,556,000 
ea Lh ae 2;08 7,000 1,242,000 178,000 3,507,000 
ih en 5,111,000 2,273,000 306,000 7,689,000 
SE Mins oui ceue se 4,829,000 2,366,000 950,000 8,145,000 
Lee 4,596,000 2,364,000 1,170,000 8,180,000 





This import is a great boon, and it is to be hoped that the 
importation of fresh meat will experience a great increase. Meat 
is of little value in Australia and the River Plate, where the 
population is still thin, while an enormous number of sheep and 
cattle is kept; the increased value of the same must therefore 
reluce the cost of production of hides, tallow, wool and skins. 
It will be remembered that animal products had kept up a com- 
paratively higher price level than other products, and that prices 
have given way now in all directions. The cause of the fall 
cannot in all cases be ascribed to the above influence, but as the 
difficulty of importing fresh meat and live cattle has been removed, 
this general decline may teach us that we must not expect for 
animal products a return to a much more favoured position. 
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Extent of the Increase of Production. 


It is difficult to measure the real extent of the increase, as we 
have only of afew articles reliable estimates as to the total produc- 
tion, or of the total quantity available for consumption in Hurope 
and North America. The great increase in some districts, 
particularly if it weighs wpon the international markets, makes 
us overlook sometimes that there may bea decrease or no progress 
in other districts. 

The following are estimates of the production of the principal 
commodities as:compared with 1873, so far as-I have been able to 
collect the same :— 

Corn. 

In the subjoined figures an attempt is made to give comparative 
statistics of the production of corn in the years 1872-74 and 
1882-84. Several of the figures can: only be taken as.approximate, 
as the statistical data are in some respects rather incomplete. In 
the first period the figures for Russia are for the year 1872 only, 
the figures for Germany, Spain, and Portugal are taken from a 
table published by Mr. Neumann-Spallart, and in the absence of 
new returns in reference to Spain and Portugal, it has been assumed 
that the production of these countries has remained unchanged. 
The figures for the Continent are exclusive of the Balkan 
Peninsula :— 


{In million bushels.] 


























1872-74. 
a ‘Spelt Rye. Barley. Oats. ee Total. 
PUUGOIAE BE BES .xca2-lnasotcecnidens 158 547 125 544 144 | 1,518 
Sweden and Norway........ 3 16 16 40 8 83 
Dentaaric cx: Acc: tessa send 4, 13 22 29 5 73 
Germany se ee 135 258 83 239 4 719 
ATASLYLG: Wie. cncciccstes aiemenes 40 a5 48 a9 31 275 
RIEL ST sg Ab ope Salle ee par es 52 30 32 40 57 211 
Holland. oA 0 ie eee 6 8 5 12 6 37 
SpelS TUM hess. nck ees eae 21 17 3 23 4, 68 
Hratice. ws. eee o18 72 5D 202 96 738 
Italy (pan aen.. 28 ae ees 142 — NLS 19 100 279 
Spain rad ce ace see 146: 19 74: 25 24 288 
POPU aly. cs asked ee ged 8 | 6 2 — 16 32 
Continehn$ Hu. MAG ae 1,028 1,061 483 1,250 495 | 4,317 
United Kingdom ............ 100 — 80 156 20 356 
Pea sNbl'ss eh? = Sede mee: A 280 15 32 260 966, 1 1;5665 
FAUISEYBLBBIO siecle 20 — 2 ej 5 34 
Canada (exports) ............ 5 = 5 I 5 16 
India MAplay? ery Laat s: 2 — — — ere 2 
Total 4.08, 1,435 1,076 602 1,674 1,491 | 6,278 
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{Im million bushels.] 
1882-84. 
a ea e Rye Barley. Oats. Mavic ra Total. 
OCCT, SE Nae nee 235 592 427 Ae & 166 | 1,633 
Sweden and Norway........ 3 20 20 64 eva 118 
BPE RIGE NH fonssos satantencsacecs sn: 4 16 Bier e 30 9 80 
BEL RA TE Yc rec. ss scsstesareisevacones 104 214 97 235 6 656 
RPE 25 685, sglasee sp oeatee. 40 70 47 93 36 286 
MMOL AT Yoareees soc ccaeeessuotecceens | 106 43 46 57 101 sats 
Be, as scntrvsntoarsees 6 10 5 12 6 39 
TE ee, eo 21 16 3 2 4 68 
BEUCO s,<sonelisovasaso-oncsl Cosnovel 312 74, 55 248 85 a4 
I ee ene 130 — 14 15 84. 243 
ER Re 146 19 74 25 24, 288 
BIS, cocccstsscpicisvesotccngnet 8 6 yaa ac 16 a2 
BPERTGIL voceacecescccoceteressest 1,115 1,c80 511 1,316 548 }4,570 
United Kingdom ............. 80 — 83 167 16 346 
PRET TALES. «chasenbsasstscd | A479 29 53 548 | 1,665 | 2,774 
MP MISEPAIASIA...4.scnceiessecsvesnees 38 © —_— 3 17 5 63 
Canada (exports) .......... % = 10 2 5 24 
India eo SN nde: Bee ee 31 — — — — 31 
Potatoes eee 1,750 1,TO9 ‘| 660 2,050 25239 *| 7,808 
Increase per cent. over. 
rare in t aa | 3 i ce A RENE  e 
eae Won 5 ae ee 
13 36 








The real inerease in the case of wheat is probably less marked, as 
the Russian crop of 158 million bushels in 1872, was an unusually 
small one. The total wheat crop of 1884 was larger than the 
average given above, but that of 1885 was.considerably smaller, as 
the United States production fell from 513 million bushels in 1884, 
to only 357 in 1885. The aggregate increase in wheat, rye, and 
barley is only 13 per cent., while oats and maize, etc., which are 
principally food for animals, have increased by 36 per cent. It is 
worth noticing, however, that:of the enormous production of maize 
and oats in the United States,-enly a very small proportion is 
exported, and that the total supply in Hurope has not increased by 
more than 8 percent. ‘Last year’s production in the United States 
was still larger, viz., 1,936 million busheis, against 1,795 in 1884, 
and -1,551 in 1883. 




















Rice. . 
1874. 1879. 1883. 11884. 1885. 
Tons. Tons. al rane: vieiisy Da Tons. ia 
ae pane 594,000| 768,000] 923,000 | 871,000 798,000 
aa a ee 











Average 864,000. Increase 46 per cnt. 
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Meat. 
Production of the United Kingdom and imports only. The 


production also includes the imported live stock slaughtered. The. 


percentage slaughtered has been taken thus: Cattle 25 per cent., 
sheep 40 per cent., and pigs 100 per cent., to which the live 
animals imported were added; and the average weight of meat 
per head has been taken as follows: Cattle at 600 lbs., sheep at 
60 lbs., pigs at 134 lbs. 


[Million cwts. and decimals.] 




















1872-74... 1885. 

Beef production — ....ccrsrseceeeees 14°47 16°31 

We AUNDOFES 5.4.3 afem> aesesteasoneee 0°62, 1:70 

Mutton production yc 7°66 6°85 

Pe AINPORES Renee An tad — 0°57 

Pork Prod ucuiOuha,..crcen buss. e 4°49 4°43 

Hat EL DOLLS. <clituicsabiatesedoesensts 2°79 4°43 
MLopail Midas .seleseoaet 30°03 34°29 Increase 14 per cent. 

Sugar. 


[Im thousands of tons.] 





| Season. 








1872-73. | 1878-79. | 1884-95..| Estimates: 






























































1885-86. 
Cane— 
NE hs a Ce oe Prt ek 200 206 , 380 330 
MINDS) e-ips-So shen aaceantte sed alos dees ache 478 685 630 620 
INA AIUD cons snst cas Wael sl Senc etree ss 147 135 128 105 
PUOUION BRENT tite. fret ieess trees: 26 33 ey) ge 
ie bah W he, me phe non fears sere! 158 123 220 180 
PVE arb dy din snpsdovaneasot Beeusen’ ges 89 134 175 210 
MTOUILSLALLS soca) .derveenatevstectioathts 64* 112 94 310 
POYtO Rico 2, es. Beedeeke ee 42, 76 60 45 
Total (above countries only)} 1,240 1,504 1,724 1,637 
Beet— 
(FOMMIOTLY  .).ckscb Mas peeeens fap ieactoss- 259 421 igtes 825 
PRUCOL ccs epee canem asueskt ods sexs 408 432 308 290 
Austro-Hungary ©... 214 406 558 342 
Russia and Poland ............004 150 215 386 525 
Beloiuiny. 3.) \iahssieecen sah 76 70 88 55 
FT ol IAG seh a ncccesers tices A -sases 35 30 50 38 
Lobal y gisiienteron tne aie 1,142 1,574 2,545 2,075 

















—— 


Grand total (above countries i 
OTE) dings ehinantaoxsmeesenorhs 


oe 


2,382 3,078 4,269 3,712 
UAE i, 


Average 3,990. 
Increase 68 per cent. 





* Production in 1875. 





ve 
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Prices of sugar in 1885 were already influenced by the expecta- 
tion of a decrease in the crops. | 7 





Coffee. 
1872-73. | 1878-79. | 1884-85. 
We one, cancsn.4aldedccperesedvvtort tons} 204,000 | 281,000 | 364,000 
BOF scence ns.desectuactgencduviicds » | 90,000 | 41,000 16,000 
RNase srsivesdeGoee ated events 55 | 58,000 | 94,0co | 91,000 


ee 


Total (above crops) ,, | 309,000 





416,000 | 471,000 Inc. 52p.ct.> 


—S | — 
' 




































































| say 
1873. 1879. | 1885. \ §2 per 
Total importsinto Europeand os opens 
United States ............ tons 450,000 | 597,000 | 680,000 ,, 5: ,, J 
about 
Tea. 
: 1873. 1879. 1885. 
China exports mln. lbs.) 216 264 269 (1884) 
India sr or 18 35 68 
LOGAN atid caestebav ce 234 299 337 Increase 44 per cent. 
Pig Iron. 
[In thousands of tons.] 
IS Zaye 18791) al888o.0 i), 1884, 1885. 
United Kingdom............. 6,566 5,995 8,529 7,812 4,415 
MEIVESLALES.. ..ocaecnintsveere 2,868 3,071 5,147 4,585 4,530 
PRORMIGDVY i scencenehoealele vest 2,241 | 2,227 3,470 3,583 Be 6 2 
RBS 25522) sn, con spaveoiences 1,367 1,400 2,067 1,855 1,629 
13,042 | 12,693 19,213 : 17,835 17,326 
Re ae See LS ee: 














et ane 
Average 18,125. Increase 3g p. cnt. 

Production of the 
world,according to sr 14,689 | 14,048 | 21,063 20,281 say 19,800 
L. Bell, up to 1884.... — — 














Gn 


Average 20,380. Increase 39 p. cnt. 





Coals. 
[Million tons.] 











1873. 1879. 1884. 1885. 

United Kingdom ............ 127 134: 160 
Germany (including peat) 46 53 72 Prouabl 

: 3 t 
Austria ( se ) 10 13 Wh a uct 
RCI Pe cakes, <a Noiics 18 17 20,51 hoe 
ETE TLC Ss 16 16 18.) 5 
MP EIEOC. MEALS .vecssrocescsiacces 51 59 807) 











268 202 394 Incr, 47 per ent. 
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Copper. 





1873. A879, 1884. 1885. 


























Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom..........0006 5,200 |: 3,500 35400 2,800 
CPeVIBaRY “ota esse 6,500 9,000 | 14,800 | 15,200 
Spain and Portugal _........ | 14,000*| 32,700 | 44,700 | 46,000 
CURIE Sie ts Sots eotiea ctdeaecee 46,000 | 49,300 | 41,600 | 38,500 
UnitediStates .....:0 unseen 13,800 | 23,400] 64,700 | 74,000 
Arrstralia. Soi.ss-.cetsor.tttacas te 11,000 9,500 | 14,100 | 11,400 
SUGGS Hide, Sit. vNerm ct haa tone 16,000*| 23,800 | 34,200 | 33,600 














112,500 | 151,200 | 217,500 | 221,500 Inc. 97 percent. 


x Approximate figures. 





Cotton. 


Supply in Europe and North America according to Ellison and 
Co. :— 


[In thousands of bales.] 























Season. 
1872-73. | 1878-79. | 1882-83. | 1883-84. | 1884-85. sane | 
United States ........... 3,930 5,073 .| 6,992 5,714 5,669 6,500 
HAetlAdid Wiancsoasnn 1,302 974 1,638 1,687 1,023 1,350 
DB PA TI ieriscwssesnneniaenvenasany 616 108 342 343 252 
Mediterranean ............ 484 294 — 361 451 575 750 
West Indian, &c. ....... 192 | 87 76 72 75 
Total estates: 6,524 "| 6,636 9,409 8,267 4,594 8,600 
\———__,-_—_——_~_ | Increase 
Average 8,428. oe 
per cent. 





The average supply in the three seasons 1848-49—1850-51 was 
3,073,000 bales, and in the three seasons 1858-52—1860-61 = 


5,162,000 bales. 
Wool (my own Estimates). 
fIn million of Ibs.] 





1873. 1879. 1885. 


| —————— 








—_—__— 








United Kingdom, aoa weeuveestase 165 153 136 
Continent of 2 eee i470 450 450 
United States Halt Cera 2: 195 233 330 
Australasia eee ee 1193 289 385 
Cape of Good Hope Sy 80 i ia...038 49 51 50 
aver PUaco ee: oo Mes Mk wcssoongtens 2.48 226,'9 5) 356 

Other sources (so far- as received . 120 
into Europe and North America) 12> 133 
Obi), Carst Aivcsastencuserteees S435 1,522 1,830 











Estimated clean wool after washing...| 827 861 993 Incr.20 p. ent. 
| 
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The supply for 1886 will not be materially larger than that for 
(1885. 


Suk, 


In million Ibs. and decimals.] 





1872. 1873. 1883. 1884. 1885. 


| | |  ._ [——  —  —_ 




















Production, Europe and Levant 9°4 81 10°9 9°4: 8°4 
Beie  e || es [8 | ita ans lees 
19°7 176 an2 20°6 19°7 
eae eS ace isnt 2 ene 

18°6 20°8 


Increase 12 per cent. 





Jute. 
[In million Ibs.] 




















1872-74. 1879-80. 1885 
Average. Average. ; 
Indian exports ............ rte 711 937 Inc. 30 per cent. 


In the foregoing estimates the largest figures have as a rule 
been taken for calculating the increase. Where there has been a 
falling off during the last few years, the highest figures have been 
averaged with the later figures. The whole gives if anything an 
exaggerated picture of the increase. Petroleum has not been 
included in the above table, as it is a comparatively new article, 
but the production of the United States has rapidly expanded, 
from 7,878,000 barrels in 1873, to over 21 million barrels in 1885. 
The imports into the United Kingdom have risen from 6 million 
gallons in 1872 and 164 millions in 1873, to 74 millions in 1885. 

In the following table I have calculated the average total 
increase of all articles according to their importance in the United 
Kingdom. The first column gives the nominal value of the average 
quantities in 1872-74, based upon the average prices of 1867-77 (an 
explanation of these figures will be found in a later part of this 
chapter), the second column gives the increase in the total produc- 
tion, as illustrated by the above statistics, and the third the 
nominal value with the increase of production added. The sundry 
other articles of which more extensive statistics are not available, 
have been taken according to their movements in the United 
Kingdom. The total shows the aggregate increase of production of 
all articles :— 

VOL. XLIX, PART TII. | 2R 
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Nominal Value Increase Altered Nominal 
Million £ and decimals. in Production. Values 
£ Per cnt. £ 

Wheat and flour 64:3 a2 78°4 
Barlayinndietsnccceiccmbtoiria 24°3 LOianh 26°7 
(Dabahy S18 Wa nee ites actin 30°2 oaee 37°1 
Rice.........-. ia eet Baste 3°7 46 54 
TM eae ee tesa Lat ee 78°2 14* 891 
ROUTE sats cues eee ve 20°0 68 33°6 
OOIED Oca. dee eh tee sp ikeokees 6:0 on o1 
clea a Bln gtante oe fetal: 12:2 44 17°6 
ROMA etree teea toc catt: 22°2 39 30°9 
CSOD DORE era tascicmtasstes ss. 51 97 10:0 
85 A eee RS aT 97°5 47 84:5 
ot bOM Salas avica teadeas ides 53°2 32 70°2 
PI DELO Gen See tela uiet Seas duaaae ee 3°7 30 4°8 
VOU en eee reps trey 32:1 20 38°5 
Sil ie ste ear rele 6°7 ye 75 
419°4 30 543°4 

Other articles................ 106°0 19* 126°3 
Total 525°4 28 669°7 





* Movements in the United Kingdom only. 





The more important articles show an average increase of 30 per 
cent., the other articles according to their supply in the United 
Kingdom only an increase of Ig per cent., making a total increase 
in production of 28 per cent. | 

Were we to calculate the increase according to the proportion 
of each article in the commerce of Europe and North America 
(instead of that in the United Kingdom only), the figure would 
no doubt appear smaller, as corn and meat, which form a by far 
greater proportion than all other articles together, have experienced 
a much smaller increase than sugar, coffee, tea and materials. I 
am therefore satisfied that the figure of 28 per cent. rather 
over states than under states the total average increase which has 
taken place. 

The preceding calculations show a total aggregate increase in 
production from 1873-85 of 28 per cent., or 24 per cent. per annum. 
If we now refer to the production of the precious metals, we ° 
obtain the following comparison :— 


> 











Average. 
1871-75. 1884. 
Silver? s.doueigseke Kilos. 1,969,000 2,860,000 Incr. 45. per ent. 


(told ieee, ic 170,675 144,000 Decr.15__,, 
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The increase in the production of silver was therefore still 
more important than that of other commodities taken in the 
ageregate, while the demand has seriously fallen off. On the 

other hand the production of gold is 15 per cent. less, with a 
greatly increased demand. 

The population of Hurope (excluding Turkey) and North 
America has increased 14 per cent. (from 337 millions in 1873 to 
386 millions in 1885). The increase in production is therefore 
twice as large, or deducting the increase in population we have a 
net increase in the production of commodities of 14 per cent., 
against which we have stated a fall in prices up to 1885 of 28 per 
cent., as compared with the average of the eleven years 1867-77, 
or of even 35 per cent. as compared with 1873. I merely put the 
figures in juxtaposition to show that the decline is much larger 
than the increase in production, but I do not mean to convey 
that the two factors should have been alike, as in case of a great 
increase in production, prices may fall at a much greater ratio, 
or may even rise according to the other conditions influencing 
prices. 

If we subject the figures to a closer examination, we find the 
increase in the case of meat to be insufficient, and in the case of 
corn and textiles not extreme. The real important difference is in 
the case of sugar, coffee, tea, and minerals. 

We must, however, not forget that the consumption of many 
articles has greatly increased. In consequence of the enormous 
growth of wealth and of the rise of wages during the prosperous 
years, the requirements and the comfort of all classes, but par- 
ticularly of the lower classes, have become much greater. Com- 
merce has expanded continuously, not only in Hurope and North 
America, but all over the world, and if the colonies and other 
extra-Huropean countries send us increasing quantities of food 
and raw materials, they have to take more of our products, manu- 
factures, &c. If there is a great increase in the production of iron 
and coal, we must also look at the great development of industry 
requiring such enormous quantities of both materials. Further, 
the large extension of railways, the mileage of the world having 
risen from 168,000 in 1873 to 214,000 in 1879, and 290,000 in 
1884, equal to 73 per cent. (In Germany the railway material, 
locomotives and waggons, have been doubled since the war.) The 
addition to the telegraph lines is similar or still larger. Ship- 
building, particularly of steamers, has been enormous, as will be 
seen from the following figures :— 


2R2 
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Steamer Tonnage. 1873. 1879. 1884. 
United Kingdom. ........ 1,713,783 25531,233 3,944,273 
rane)... ches ass chess! 185,165 : 2555959 511,072 
GEFMSNY ee cece: 167,633 196,343 413,943 
Total, three countries.. 2,066,581 | 2,963,535 4,869,288 





This indicates an addition of not less than 135 per cent. We 
have further the great military and naval requirements, monster 
guns and iron turrets on fortresses, torpedo boats and huge iron- 
clads. If we look at these extraordinary requirements, we cannot 
be surprised at the great increase in the production of iron and 
coal. 

In the case of many commodities there is now a decided falling 
off in the demand, partly in consequence of previous over produc- 
tion, and partly owing to the depression in trade and the decline of 
prosperity ; and the decrease in consumption affects prices to a 
greater extent than the large production. 


Though the increase has no doubt been very large, and though 
it cannot be denied that there is over production now in various 
directions, partly caused by excessive supplies from new sources, 
and partly by the falling off of a hitherto existing demand, it must 
be remembered that we had very similar phenomena in previous 
epochs, and that the cry of over production has been heard ever so 
often, without causing such a heavy fall as we are now witnessing. 

It is impossible to give estimates of the total production in 
former periods in a similar way as I have given them for the 
time from 1873-85, as the statistical data are too scarce and unreli- 
able. I have, however, worked out a table showing the movements 
of all the articles included in my price listsin the United Kingdom, 
and it may be fairly asserted that this will give an approximate 
idea of the advance in the production of the whole world. The 
table itself will be found interesting and useful in many respects. 

The periods selected for comparison are the following, taking 
always the average of three years, viz., 1848-50, 1859-61, 1872-74, 
and 1883-85. Between the first and second and between the 
third and fourth there is an interval of eleven years, but between 
the second and third one of thirteen years. This could not be 
avoided, as the imports of the years 1862-63 were too much affected 
by the American civil war, and could not fairly be used for a 
comparison. 

In the subjoined table the quantities are given in each period, 
and also the estimated actual values, and in addition nominal 
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values have been calculated uniformly at the average prices in the 
eleven years 1867-77. These latter calculations, being on the same 
basis of prices for all the four periods, and treating each article 
according to its real importance show in the aggregate the actual 
increase in quantities of all the commodities combined. On the 
other hand, a comparison of these nominal values with the 
estimated real values, will show how much on the average of each 
period prices ruled above or below the average level of the eleven 
years 1867-77, which have served as the standard of comparison in 
all our inquiries. 

An examination of the table shows the startling increase in 
sugar, tea and minerals, which are now four times as important as 
thirty-five years ago, and the very large increase of materials 
generally. The total result is the following :— 



















































































1848-50. | 1859-61. | 1872-74. | 1883-85. 
( Food, mln. £ and dee..... 151°6 205°7 300°2 273°3 
Materials - 68°2 144-4, pag lo S 209°3 
Total 53 219°8 350°1 Lei ht 482°6 
Actual values } . re ent. bee ent. | Per cnt. 
Increase over 1848-50.... — + 59 sae O te e-ha L Ld 
Increase (+) or de- 
| crease (--) over — + 59 + 65 | — 16 
| preceding period .... 
. (Food, mln. £ and dec....| 19775 | 2214 | 290°2 | 337-4 
i ee Materials 4 97°3 161°3 235°2 280:0 
values tok ee bs 
on average : ; 
rices ¥: Total re 29435) 382°7 525 ay 617 et 
elt: Per cnt. | Percent. | Per cnt. 
Siren Increase over 1848-50... — + 30 + 78 + 109 
quantities. Mircea Baa ey } — + 30 fet: 3 Tal shen ade 
Range of prices— 
Average of 1867-77 = 100 viseesssceeeseees —. — a = 
According to above tables ...........000. 74 913 110 78 
According to my index numbers de- = b 
duced from the price tables ........ \ 77 a a a 





The prices in the table of production and imports being mostly 


based on Board of Trade returns, differ somewhat from my own 
collections, the variations allowing for quantities (calculating each 
article according to its importance), are even more striking as 
already shown in the chapter on prices. The average of 1883-85 
does of course not show the full decline. 

It will be observed that the total trade of the United Kingdom 
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has during the last thirty-five years more than doubled, the 
increase according to actual values being 119 per cent., and 
according to quantities 1og per cent.; and it is also interesting to 
notice on a comparison of the last period, that whilst the quantity 
of commodities has increased by 174 per cent., the actual value of 
the total owing to a decline of prices of 29 per cent. (from 110 to 
78) is 16 per cent. less. Compared even with the average prices of 
the eleven years 1867-77, the now greater quantity shows a diminu- 
tion in value of 8 per cent. (482 million £ against 525 million £). 

The total addition in quantities of 109 per cent. is reduced to 
61 per cent. if the increase of population is taken into considera- 
tion :— 





Nominal Value,* showing the 





Average Population Increase of Quantities. Increase on 
of 1848-50, allowing 
United Kingdom. for Increase 


Per Head, 


£ and decimals. of Population. 


Mins. and decimals. | Mln. £ and decimals. 




















1848-50........ 27°67 294'8 10°65 -— 
*59-61........ 28°78 382°7 13°30 25 per cent. 
7 2—TAL 3213 525°4 16°35 SBE 
BR 85. | 35°97 617-4 17°16 Biviee 


* It must be clearly understood that the figures show the total trade in the 


commodities treated in the tables including re-exports and not the actual 


consumption. 


The proportionate increase in the total quantities (independent 

of population) from one period to the other was from— 

1848-50 to 1859-61 = 30 per cent., or 2°7 per cent. per year | Average 2% 
59-61 ,, 772-74 = 37 4 28 n! per cent. 
99.74 ,, °88-85= 174  ,, 16 la 
The increase in the United Kingdom during the last period is 

only 1735 per cent. as against 28 per cent., found to be the total 
increase in production in Hurope and North America, and the 
difference is due to the fact that 28 per cent. gives if anything an 
exaggerated estimate of the actual growth of production, and that 
the part taken therein by other countries was probably larger than 
that taken by the United Kingdom, partly owing to the increase in 
direct shipments, but principally in consequence of the enormous 
development of trade in the United States. 

The increase, however, from 1849-60, and that from 1860-73 

was even larger than the world’s increase in production during the 
last twelve years, 


With regard to the last period it is worth noticing that in some 


articles the increase falls entirely, in others mostly on the last six 
years, an effect of the ‘‘ American boom.’ In a few cases, such as 
sugar, wheat and copper, the expansion has indeed been a very 


4 
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_ rapid one (in wheat especially the quick increase in the States, India, 


&c., simultaneously with more favourable harvests in Europe), but 
the average result of such a large number of commodities (45) as 
chosen for my price tables, has only partly been affected by this 
cause. 


Special Remarks on the Table of Production and Imports. 


The table gives the production and the total imports, including 
re-exports, and not the actual consumption. 

Figures marked thus * are more or less rough estimates. They 
have been inserted in order to give to the relative articles their due 
importance, and though in themselves they cannot pretend to any 
statistical value, the aggregate of all figures will I believe give 
a very trustworthy picture of the commercial progress in this 
country. 

There were no complete agricultural returns published before 
1866, and many of the estimates made before that time, particularly 
of the numbers of live stock, were quite unreliable. My estimates 
for 1848-50 and 1859-61, of the production of Corn and Meat, have 
been calculated on the basis of the following figures, which are at 
least in part founded on authority :— 


1848-50. 1859-61. 
Wheat.... acres 3,750,c0oo at 28 bushels acres 4,000,000 at 24 bushels 
tows, '2,000006-,, 35° iy 4!) K 2,300,000 ,, 3D ,, 
1 COR eee 5,000,000.6%, (BOL ies sf 4,500,000 , 39 —,, 
Cattle .... No. 7,000,000 nominal No. 8,000,000 nominal 
Sheep .... ,, 26,000,000 , 9 30,000,000 » 
BIG 2... % 3;000,Cc00 - » 3,500,000 ” 


The figures of the production of potatoes in the two first 
periods, and of butter in all the four periods, are quite nominal. 

' Meat. Estimated that 25 per cent. of cattle, 40 per cent. of 
sheep, and 100 per cent. of pigs are annually slaughtered. The 
production is taken at 600 lbs. per head of cattle, 60 lbs. per 
sheep, and 134 lbs. per pig; the meat produced of live animals 
imported is included in the home production. 

Tron. The production includes pig iron made from imported 
ore. Bar and manufactured iron imported is not included. 

_ Sundry Materials are rather incomplete, as there are no sufficient 
data for calculating the home production of hides, tallow, soda and 
timber. 

Values. Production of wheat, barley and oats, calculated at 
average “Gazette” prices, of meat and butter 20 per cent., of 
English wool to per cent., and of potatoes 30 per cent. below my 
quotations in the price tables, of coals 25 per cent. below the 
export prices. Iron at average prices of pig, and all other articles 
and imports at average Board of Trade prices. 
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United Kingdom. Production and 





Quantities. 


Millions and Decimals. 


Average, Average, Average, Average, 
1848-50. 1859-61. 1872-74. 1883-85. 




















Wheat.........00 PPOCUCEION 14. sea ettenats ewts. 59 54 56°2 
PT TEAM Traports sitive hee a 14°7 24°3 42°5 
WOUY io saan: PA Wy ear ee ee is 3 48 5'6 

Barloy:..........< PPO UCHON sscc-<cescvestrcets eS 35 * 38 * 40 
WNT ore Aniports \ ict thc . 471 6"2, 11°9 
Oats .isssscokeee Produchionge..fackeeiun in TO ie 62°5 * 55°7 
By Weseotin ecu ATOPOLES. otek co tieccoeetes etal hss 31 ee 11°6 
IM SIZE. sccctosete Us Wea eke, es! a aoe: a co 8°9 20°3 

Potatoes ........ Produchion,£- aca. + 110 * 110 * 120 
Me er TOADONES forvecssect cos be- ures: i ive O's 58 

BGR tice ie suans Hae Sat en ete Taio . 0°92 2°09 6°87 

Gory xccs Lotaleu wit. caviar — — — 














B66f 5 scisevsereess Production ..,..:.s0ssremss- ewts. 9°40 * 11'20 * 14°47 

ch RRR Se aes TM DOrts Feces ae eee > 0°14 0°20 0°62 

Mutton ........ Production <<. .causeaine iv 5°60 * 6°60 * 7°66 
Of ra isvecetet Imports ©. 3.0 elec csect in — = =e 

POLK ee clic. ProGuction res Mit. ..c " 3°60 * 4520.* 4°49 

Imports (including ; : : 

M Maviaa eters bacon and hams) » 0°60 0°47 2°79 
Butter ..........0 PrOGUCHOM: .c. cccitits «cccoats bi 1°40 * 1°60 * 2* 

Fi fay tebeseseetss AInpOrte Vins e cm e stee cs ad 0°30 0°75 1°35 
Meat and butter. Total................ — — = 





NUgay 7. Bekerns Imports, refined............ ewts. 0°30 0°29 2°24. 














al eee x PEW ccetttas pes ‘< 6°70 9°44 14°05 
Coffee .......... 5 Wawel scree PO, Cha Mh 0°51 0°69 151 
Tea interes. Sk) ee Fey oh lbs. 50°6 87 170 
SUPA, WC. Me LObR LM rene tate totsnoun4 — — = 
PPOD de heavesuics Production 5 cctsc+-3.0:-. tons 2°25 3°95 6°43 
Copper............ Gye) a Pupemttee oresnee cwts. 0°42 + O°31 O11 
ay ae Tniports Ms eee feet as 0°25 0°73 1:27 
Lil Wee: ee, Production anuduut ai. a 0:12 + O14 0°20 
bd Petersen Shee Lanports Yee tone: . 0:03 0°06 017 
Dea ee. Production .ta- nee, a 1:30 1°28 116 
7, Ree Tmports, cn eaves ¥ 015 0°46 1°30 
CORLS sare, Production... eee tons 35 78 125 








* Estimates. See special remarks. 
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Imports of certain Commodities. 
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29°5 30°5 
73 14°8 
2°5 3°9 
12°3 16°7 
. 14 2°6 
22°2 25°9 
Ll 2°1 
2°5 3°3 
20°3 

Ov! 

1-3 


121°5 


23°7 


Io’! 


peo 
119 






6°5 











pipe) 











44°5 





Average, | Average, 
1848-50. | 1859-61. 


——— | 


O'74 
16°5 


2°4 


Estimated Actual Value 
in each Period. 


Million £ and Decimals. 


Average, 
1872-74. 


35°7 





15 


22°4. 


37 
Aly 

6°5 
11g 


39°1 


127-9 





Average, 
1883-85. 


ETT 
25°1 
L0°7 
16°1 
4°8 
Zl? 
4°5 
8°7 
19°9 












II 


36 














Average Price, 


1867-77. 


Price 
and Decimal. 


sh. 12°1 ewt. 
” 12 ”) 
a Aig 
99 ARE ess 
” 8°3 9 
9 91 bP) 


sh. 32°6 cwt. 
> B) 23°4 33 
” 79 ” 
dy i723 ips 


» 106 ,, 
9 106 ? 
” 20°8 9 
” 20°8 ”) 
shiO' ais 





Estimated Nominal Value 


in each Period, bused upon the 


Uniform Average Prices of 1867-77. 


Million £ and Decimals. 





Average, 
1872-74. 


Average, 
1883-85. 











+ Copper, tin, and lead, figures for 1855. 














Average, Average, 
1848-50. 1859-61, 
35°7 32°97 
88 14°6 
2°6 4.1 
LZ 18°4 
ee 2°6 
31°8 28°4 
13 2°23 
27 3°3 
22°6 22°6 
0°3 O'l 
0°5 he! 
125 Eton 
24, 28°6 
0'4: 0°6 
15°4 18'1 
8°6 IO°l 
16 pee. 
e 8 
16 a 
58°6 70°9 
05 O°5 
78 Nae 
2 Eig, 
3°6 6:2 
13°9 20°4. 
78 12°9 
1°6 it 
0:9 iby 
0°6 (oy | 
0-2 0°3 
1:3 123 
02 O'5 
161 35°9 
28°7 55°4 








34 
25°5 


36°9 
La 
211 
10°8 
ae 
10 
75 





89°3 

















SON BON w 





20:7 
O'2 
vi 
I 
| 
o's 
az, 

7471 


114°8 
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United Kingdom. Production and 






































Quantities. 
Millions and Decimals. 
Average, Average, Average, Average, 
_ Be 1848-50. 1859- 61: 1872-74, 1883-85. 
Cotton............ POW aceon teas db coe danas lbs. | 711 1291 1501 1622 
1 NES diggs me ProductaOmy sia te..0: stse8ds. - 50 * 50 52 42 
BMadksdesdooatt PEA DOPTSY f loaisg ch ott 98 190 133 211 149 
Flax andhemp Tow and Codilla_........ 7 — 26 AL 41 
berate. dis8 HMO PP Lise HA. Gebel 81 100 134 154 
PINE Soom Se NIM BNO MOREE RE SPB 5 30 F 104 483 681 
Woohegsc asa Produchow clades . 130 140 163 132 ; 
Imports (including 
ee eas goat’s hair)............ 4 ~ Ae ee 524 
Silk, raw........ SMNPOLUSN ae avesses.eaieet ely 4 5°52 9°27 6°22 3°54 
Textales, ¢) Total write... deieccsscten — — = —— 
Hides -seseoivises Imports only ai.icsesceeetes lbs. 70 100 151 
Leather ........ fy SC ae F with | hides 37°3 
Pallows..si2..! a ges ener te cwts. 1°40 1°28 1°34 
Oil, palm........ OEE re De pRen cee CALS eh a 0°48 O'74 1:03 
FU ROUYO dale: PAE dec Teme aN tuns 0°016 0019 0:027 
ABER. ke eawass sa OILY mer eeceaee 4 0:004 O'OI1 0018 
Seeds, Linseed yf Sic, Breet qrs. 0°68 25 1°58 
Petroleiany tase gel” ete ien eee tepeneA gall. — O17 14°84: 
Soda, alkali... Exports OTL ease Ae-ce. es ewts. 0°68 1°83 4:74 
Nitrate ........ Pan ports err... bcs y 0°24: 0°59 2°04 
Tndige s)..5:b5:4¢ Br Ae WON EN Nyse Ibs. 7:87 8°34 9°72 
Timber, hewn Pie 3) lS arc eae loads 0°87 he ce 2°11 
>» sawn 33 b Angee Fema 55th] 0°82 1°75 3°46 
Sundry Materials. Total ............ vo oe — 
Grand Tota) Grete 8 Geviisede — — — 





* Estimates, See special remarks. 





IV.—Recapitulation of the Causes of the Fall. 


Independent of the reasons which brought the unusually high 
prices of 1872-73 to a more moderate level, the causes of the 
present decline may be described as follows :— 

1. Reduction of the cost of production and conveyance of some 
large articles of consumption by the opening of the Suez Canal, by 
the increase of steamers, and by the enormous extension of railways 4 
and telegraph lines, especially in extra-Huropean countries. The 
opening of new sources of supply. In consequence of these causes, 
great increase in production. 
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Imports of certain Commodities—Contd. 
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1848-50. | 1859-61. 72-74. 1883-85. and Decimal. 1848-50. 1859-61. 1872-74. 1883-85, 
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34°4 93°2 106°7 85°6 52°5 82°1 104°8 11578 
13 3°2 47 38 | d. 7 Ib. 2 2"9 4:4, yy 
ss - 2-9 55 |, 187 ,, ie fan 2:9 6 
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O1 O'4 0-7 O'74 Tooker 0°13 O'4 0-7 O'5 
15 2.3, 4r 4, 4°3 | sh. 55 qtr. 19 3°4 4°3 ae, 
—_— _ 0:8 2 d. 123 gall. — — woh oie Bh 
0°3 0'9 2°7 oY £ 9°2 ton 0°3 08 2°2 371 
0-2 o'4 1°4 Bal sh. 13°6 ewt 0-2 O'4 14 I°4 
12 og 2°4: 24 RR SE ip 21 a2 2°6 3 
29 4°8 6°6 5 » 60 load 2°6 3°9 6°3 6 
24 52 10:2 OST WN 55) 04s, 2°2 4°7 9°3 Pr:3 
143 26°7 42°7 40°5 Lor 2.3°8 41-1 49°4 

219°8 350° 577°5 482°6 2948 36207 525°4, 617°4 





+ Jute, figure for 1853. 





2. Alterations in currencies, demonetisation of silver, and 
insufficient supply of gold. 

It is impossible to decide which of these causes had the greater 
influence upon prices, but I am inclined to ascribe it to the second ; 
the average decline on all the 45 descriptions of commodities 
combined, not in comparison with 1873, but with the average of 
twenty-five years, is too great to be simply explained away by the 
reduction of cost. It would be difficult to prove such a reduction 
in the case of a few articles, but it is out of the question if all 
commodities are considered combined. Those of which the increase 
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in production has been excessive have fallen much more than the 
general average. In the preceding chapter it has been shown, that 
though the increase in production is large, a similar increase—at 
least proportionately from one period to another—has been 
experienced in former epochs. While, however, in previous periods 
the circulation of money expanded simultaneously with the produc- 
tion of commodities, it was possible to maintain on the whole a 
certain price level for about twenty-five years. Now the monetary 
circulation is either stationary or the addition is unimportant, and 
gold, the standard metal of most countries, is exchanging for a 
greater quantity of commodities. 

It is likely that the first cause would have occasioned a fall 
anyhow, but I consider it beyond doubt that if silver had not been 
demonetised, and if the production of gold had not decreased, the 
fall in prices would have been very much smaller. As in the twenty 
years prior to 1870, the quantity of money in Europe and North 
America would have been increased annually by about 15 million &, 
or by about 225 million £ in fifteen years. 

The greatest fall took place during the last five years, when the 
United States drew their requirements of gold from Europe, while 
the greater part of the increase in production of commodities fell 
into the same epoch. The concurrence of these two causes made 
the depreciation particularly heavy of late. The United States are 
to be blamed for much of the disturbance which has lately taken 
place. It is the duty of every country, as soon as practicable, to 
abolish a forced currency. Some countries are unable to do so, but 
the United States were quite in a position, instead of repaying 
bonds, to withdraw the greenbacks. If the gold currency had been 
re-established soon after the civil war, less gold would have gone 
to Kurope at that time, prices would perhaps not have risen quite 
so high in 1872-73, and the late decline and depression would 
probably have been much milder. 

It bas been frequently asserted of late that there is no “scarcity 
“* of gold,” as otherwise it would have been visible in the movements 
of the rate of discount; this rate rises if an important quantity of 
gold is withdrawn from the banks, and people speak then of a 
scarcity of gold. Such a scarcity as understood by bankers does 
not exist, and it would perhaps be more correct to speak of an 
“‘insufficiency of supply.” Prices have fallen so much that a 
scarcity is not observable. As Mr. Giffen pointed out, there may 
be enough for present Sta ae and the scarcity will only be 
felt when prices rise. 

The contentions of some economists, ‘we have quite enough 
““ money in our country,” or ‘‘there is sufficient gold to carry on the 
** trade of the world,” are ea aed They assume that there is a 
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certain quantity required, which need not be increased in case of 
larger transactions. Of course there is enough gold, and we could 
perhaps do with half the quantity ; it only depends upon the state 
of prices; but it is not the question whether there is enough gold 
to carry on the trade of the world, or of a particular country, but 
whether there is enough to carry it on at a certain average range | 
of prices to which we have been accustomed. Independent of - 
political and financial disturbances, or of an extraordinary contrac- 
tion of consumption, a fall in prices is usually occasioned by an 
increase in the production, at the moment at a greater ratio than 
is necessitated by the natural increase of population; for if there 
were no such increase there would be no cause fora fall. But if 
afterwards consumption is stimulated by the lower prices, and if 
the quantity of money increases, then prices rally, and even the 
larger quantity can be sold at the former prices. Thus as men- 
tioned before, we had notwithstanding a great increase in production 
from 1850 to 1873, a maintenance or rise in prices as the circulating 
medium was constantly enlarged, while now the greater production 
not combined with an addition of money, depresses prices heavily. 
We have not had a so-called “ scarcity ” of gold, but what has been 
missing was the stimulus engendered by a new influx of gold. 

The rate of discount was comparatively low on account of the 
great quantity of unemployed capital, occasioned by the un- 
satisfactory state of trade. Business with diminished profits 
attracted less new capital, and as people had at the same time 
reason to look with great distrust at many foreign loans, the new 
Savings were put into the best investments, which caused a reduc- 
tion in the general rate of interest. This reduction during the 
last ten or fifteen years amounts to between } and 1 per cent. 
Consols yield + per cent., and railway debentures } to 1 per cent. 
less. Where the reduction is more than 1 per cent. (Colonial, United 
States bonds, &c.) the quality of the investment has improved. 
The bank-rate has usually followed the same course as the general 
prices of commodities, and consols (determining the rate of interest 
on the best investments) consequently the opposite course, as will 
easily be seen by a comparison of the principal movements :— 











Prices. Bank-Rate. Consols. 
BAT nN 95 si 87 
bith... 75 3 97 
See Rede ees at 105 62 92 
alee 91 Elbe 97 
EGG Hee caste: 100 a 88 
(OS he ee 98 as 93 

7 5 Dedham 1 Blgh 4% 923 
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The appreciation of gold has been denied, as the fall has not 
extended to all commodities, or not to all in the same degree. 
This however is by no means necessary. If the decline is caused 
by an insufficient increase in the monetary circulation, in com- 
parison with the increase in the production, it stands to reason 
that the fall must be in some relation to the supply of commodities, 
as the ordinary laws of supply and demand are not annulled. 
Some articles may decline in sympathy with others under the 
pressure of bad business, and of a consequent contraction of 
demand, but others experiencing a similar movement as gold, viz., 
decreased production, and (or) increased demand, may hold their 
own in face of a fall for most commodities. 


The decline of prices so far as occasioned by a reduction in the 
cost of production is a decided advantage for the consumer, as his 
principle will always be “the cheaper the better.’ The lower 
classes have therefore improved their position, as wages have only 
moderately fallen, while they can buy most of their requirements 
at lower prices. Altogether they are much better off than in the 
first-half of the century, and what was formerly considered a 
luxury forms now part of their daily wants. 

If we, however, say “the cheaper the better,’ we must not 
forget that ‘‘ cheap” is arelative expression, and cannot mean ‘‘the 
“lower the better.” If all prices, or the prices of most of the 
principal articles, fall, then it is a distinct disadvantage to all 
producing classes; they either lose heavily or have their profits 
curtailed. Capital is reduced, or does not increase at the usual ratio, 
and ultimately the loss to the whole community must be much 
greater than any small advantage to the consumer. 

A real benefit is only derived by the classes with fixed incomes, 
and by capitalists possessing consols and similar safe investments, 
who can buy more commodities with their income. Many however 
had their interests reduced by 1 per cent., and their income there- 
fore say by 20 to 25 per cent. 

Many middlemen and agents, who receive percentage commis- 
sions, have suffered by the decline, though frequently they were 
able to balance the fall partly or wholly by larger transactions. 
But the rate of commission has often also been reduced under the 
pressure of bad business, and by the excessive competition. The 
increase of direct business, the telegraph, and quick communica- 
tions, have done away with a number of middlemen. 

Producers have been the severest sufferers, and particularly 
those of agricultural produce, who had to sustain the strong com- 
petition of cheap soil in extra-Huropean countries, which became 
more effective by the reduction of freight and charges. The 
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consequence was a general decline in the value of land. It would 
be useless to try to prevent this decline by legislation : (import 
duties, &¢e.), which could only be effective for the moment and 
not for any length of time. If other countries can produce cheaper 
than ourselves, the value of our land must fall. It is immaterial 
what was. originally paid for the land, and its value is only 
dependent upon the price of its products. 

The fear, frequently expressed, that we might be flooded with 
foreign products, is quite imaginary, as every increase in produc- 
tion and exports is accompanied by an increase in population and 
imports. Commerce is only an exchange, and if other countries 
want to sell us their products they have to buy of our own. It is 
useless to fight against a general decline of prices. 

The ultimate range of prices is on the whole immaterial as it is 
not prices but quantities which keep people employed, but it is not 
at all immaterial how prices move, and every strong decline is 
accompanied by a severe crisis. The income is reduced, and people 
find it dificult or impossible to retrench, particularly if luxury has 
increased during a period of great prosperity. It is the period of 
transition under which we suffer, and when this is passed we may 
again expect better times. 

We need not exaggerate the present depression, but it is 
evident that the general prosperity has of late received a serious 
check. This has contributed to the frequent discontent and to the 
development of socialism and of similar outgrowths of modern 
civilisation. Most people have to curtail their expenditure, and we 
observe a fall in the rent of houses, particularly in those of the 
better class, say from 100/. upwards. There is a falling off in the 
number of marriages and births. Coupled with an increase in the 
number of third class railway passengers there is a serious decrease 
in the first and second class. There is a much slower progress in 
the income tax than in former periods, and as this impost has of 
late been the object of much controversy, I give the following 
ficures. 1873 was the year of the highest prices, the incomes were 
declared in 1874, and appear in the returns ending 5th April, 1875. 
The last return published is for 1885, and in the following I give 
a comparison of periods from ten to ten years :— 
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Income, so far as Assessed to the Tax.* 






































Increase Increase 
Increase Br Poauiition Income in each Period, 
Assessed. | in each Population. inieven Assessed allowing for 
Period. Paaat per Head. | Population. 
Min. £ Per cnt. Mln. and dec. Per cnt. £ and dec. Per cnt. 
1845 ....) 264 —_ 27°8 — . 9°5 — 
DD 37] 0) US 16°6 27°8 == 111 16°8 
°65......1 396 28°6 29°9 7°6 13°2 18°9 
7 Bese] OTE 44°2 32°7 9°4 175 32°6 
°85.....| 651f 14°0 36°3 Il" 179 AE 


* Income assessed to tax excludes all incomes under rool., and since 1876 
under 1507. At present the total income of the country is estimated at over 
1,200 million £. 

+ Real figure 244 million £, excluding Ireland, for which 20 million £ are 
added. 

t Real figure 631 million £; exemption raised in 1876 from tool. to 150l., by 
which it is estimated that about 20 million £ were excluded. 





Whilst, allowing for increase of population, there was an 
increase in income so far as assessed to the tax in the first period 
of 17, in the second of 19, in the third of 324 per cent. (altogether 
in thirty years of 84 per cent.), the increase in the last ten years 
only amounts to 2,3, per cent. Besides the returns for 1885 show 
partly the income of 1883 and partly the average of 1881-83, and 
it would be curious if the returns for 1886-87, reflecting the income 
of 1884 and 1885 would not give more unfavourable results. 


V.—tThe Present State of the Silver Question. 


The reasons for the fall in the value of silver may be concen- 
trated under two headings: the arbitrary (or political), and the 
natural causes. The arbitrary causes comprise the alteration in 
the currencies of Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, etc., and the 
stoppage of silver coinage of the Latin Union. 

The natural causes are the increase in production from the old 
and from the new mines, partly worked for the large proportion of 
gold contained in the silver ore, and the tendency in the more 
valuable metal to dislodge the less valuable.* The large produc- 
tion of gold from 1850-70 had kept up high prices, had given an 
impulse to an enormous expansion of trade, and the wealth of the 


* The great demand for silver for India from 1853-70 was mainly due to the 
Government requirements during the mutiny, to the great influx of gold into 
Europe, and the high prices for eastern produce, particularly cotton, thus 
necessitating a levelling of the increased monetary resources. The falling off in 
the demand may be mainly attributed to the opposite causes, and to the increase 
of Council drafts for balances due to England. 
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world had greatly increased. It is a natural tendency with 
increased wealth and high prices, to give preference to the more 
valuable metal having the smallest amount of bulk. It was, 
however, soon detected that the more valuable metal was not 
produced in sufficient quantity in order to replace the enormous 
stock of silver held in the various countries. In theory monome- 
tallism is undoubtedly the best, as, though we can fix a relative 
value at a certain time, we cannot know how the relative cost of 
production of several metals, and the demand for each separately 
according to inventions and new appliances will be at a future 
date. If the whole world had a gold standard, and there was no 
legal tender silver money in existence, it would not be necessary to 
discuss the matter at all, but if we return to the position we held 
some fifteen years ago, and remember that up to that time all 
prices in international trade were determined by gold and silver 
conjointly, the whole resolves itself into two questions :— 

1. Is it desirable to maintain the influence of both metals upon 
prices ? 

2. Is it desirable to adopt general gold monometallism at any 
price, because it is theoretically considered to be the better, and to 
destroy the united influence of both metals on prices previously 
existing ? 

It is to be regretted that the first question was not or could not 
be answered in the affirmative at the time. Now it is almost too 
late, as the course of events has practically decided in favour of the 
second. The danger of this decision is however apparent, as it has 
caused a great fall in prices and great depression, and may cause 
further disturbances in the future. 

There are two ways of adopting bimetallism; the one is to 
return to the old relation of 1 gold to 154 silver; the other is to take 
the present value of 1 to about 20. The former would certainly 
require an agreement between all the more important countries, 
particularly of England, Germany, France and the United States. 
But there is at present little chance of such an agreement on the 
part of England and Germany. Silver moreover has notwith- 
standing the strong decline of prices, been produced in ever 
increasing quantities, and a return to the old price level would 
cause a regular revolution in general prices, which might suit 
people very well who have large stocks to sell, and have great 
interests in the silver countries, but would not at all be desirable 
from a general point of view. Altogether it is very questionable 
whether a general agreement could ever be attained, if we consider 
how difficult it is to convince a few people of a certain theory, and 
here we should have to convince the representative bodies of a 
great number of States. If, however, an agreement should be 
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concluded, it would be in the interest of all parties to maintain the 
same. 

The other measure, of taking the present value say of 1 to 20, 
might probably be upheld for a long time, even without Hngland 
and Germany, if the United States and the Latin Union were to 
adopt this ratio, with a guarantee of England not to alter the 
present silver standard in India, and of Germany not to sell her 
silver. Spain, Holland, Austria, Russia, and South America would 
probably join this union, and the quantity of money held by these 
countries would be so preponderating in comparison to Hngland 
and Germany, that the danger for them would not be very great of 
losing any important portion of their stock of gold. But this 
course also has little chance of success, as it would hardly be 
acceptable to the two countries mostly interested in the question, 
viz., France and the United States. The stock of full valued 
silver in the Latin Union and in Spain is estimated at 170 million &, 
and in the States at 40 million £. They would have to recoin 
that stock at a loss of 50 million £ (thus causing by one stroke a 
reduction in the quantity of money equal to a supply of four to five 
years), while with a gold currency they may as heretofore retain 
this silver at its nominal value, and have the chance of selling it at 
a higher price than the present in case of a general rise of prices. 
The prospects of bimetallism are therefore almost hopeless, but 
any attempt to re-establish the use of silver for currency purposes 
should receive the utmost assistance on the part of Germany, and 
principally of England, for which itis of the highest importance 
to obtain again greater steadiness in the Indian exchange. 

If bimetallism cannot in some form be reintroduced, the general 
tendency in the world will be to adopt the pure gold standard, and 
the governments of many countries will be asked to dispose of the 
legal tender silver. The total amount of metallic money and gold 
bullion in Europe (excluding the Balkan Peninsula), the United 
States and Australia, at the end of 1884, may be estimated at— 


£ 
645 millions gold. 
2,60 » Silver, legal tender. 
107 % », token money. 
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Silver. 
Gold. 
Legal Tender. Token. 
Min. £. Min. £. Min, £. 
United Kingdom ........ 120 — 19°5 
SCANGINAVIA  ........ss00000. 6 a 2°] 
PURE ARUA tesncesucoesnenvancturos su’ 29 _- 11°4 
MMU AS Ie ek. ats ho ks Fae IO 14 BS 
BRO EIDR DY obi 65 <ns.20+ a9cso40es- 84 22°5 22 
ENS a ivnveseets ss innssanns: 3 22°5 o"7 
1 Sad oe 14 12 1°3 
AEIOR: U9. cheb acinasservenseves 176 136 Il 
DWILZOTIANG — ..0sc00s-002-+- a 15 o'"4 
Leg nel ae AOE Maps a le 29 7 6°8 
| AW aR Se pean Rivets ay 15 8 
BEGUM SED 05 cnacoeysaeshoseses- 6 -— 2 
TAMISLYALASIA, .......00.0sr40ese0: 18 — I 
United States............... 120 40 17 
645 260°5 107 


All such estimates must of course be taken with some reserve, but the above 
are from the best authorities; the continental figures are according to 
Mr. Ottomar Haupt, and do not differ materially from those published by 
Mr. Soetbeer. (The United States currency has in 1885 been increased by 
another 5 million £ legal tender silver.) The circulation of the remainder of 
the world, viz., Balkan Peninsula, Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and Asia, has been roughly estimated up to 150 million £ gold and 400 million £ 
silver, but there can hardly be any sufficient data for such estimates. The 
absorption of precious metals by the East has certainly been enormous, and is 
estimated by Mr. Soetbeer, from 1851-84, at 640,000 kilos. gold = 87 million £, 
and 40,800,000 kilos. silver = 359 million £. The silver coinage of India during 
the same time has amounted to 220 millions, and to 50 million £ from 1836-50, 
but much of the coinage has probably been melted and hoarded by natives. If 
we take the total metallic circulation of the world at 750 millions gold and 
750 millions silver, we shall probably not be far from the truth. 





Of the legal tender money about 60 million £ might be 
required to increase the token money, leaving about 200 million £ 
to be disposed of. If these or any important part of the same 
were thrown on the market, the loss would be too great; it is there- 
fore not likely that the governments will resort to such a step, and 
every effort ought to be used to convince them that it is not at all 
necessary. All agitations on the part of the monometallists, 
particularly in Germany, in favour of such a course, are exagge- 
rated; they say that the rate of discount has to conform to the 
quantity of gold in possession of the banks without reference to 


_the silver they hold. But the cash in the coffers of the banks is to 


cover the note circulation and the home liabilities, which can 
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always be paid with silver. Of course if the various countries 
follow by constant alterations in the currency, a policy of pilfering 
their neighbours of the gold they possess, then it may be necessary 
to protect that stock of gold, but under ordinary circumstances a 
demand for export of gold extends only to a few millions which as 
a rule quickly return. At the same time the quantity of silver is 
not enlarged, while it may fairly be supposed that the gold money 
will be steadily increased, though perhaps only slightly. In 
Germany especially the stock of full legal tender silver is so small 
(say 224 million £ in thalers against 84 million £ in gold), that it 
cannot be of any danger to the gold standard. Besides, the popula- 
tion is constantly increasing, and the greater requirements of token 
money will absorb part of the legal tender thalers (say at the rate 
of 250,000/. a year, viz., annual increase of population 500,000 
at 10s. per head). 

If no fresh silver is to be coined, then at least let us keep what 
stock there is. It has been proposed to withdraw the gold coins 
under 20s. or 20 frs. in order to get more silver into circulation. 
This would do away with very expensive coins but would not 
otherwise materially assist in the matter. If on the other hand 
people find silver too heavy to carry in their pockets, and if the 
banks will not have it either, then let it be deposited at the 
treasury and small silver certificates, say of 10 mks. or frs., issued 
against it, a paper money repayable in silver coin. 

Of course if there were no silver it would be much better, but we 
cannot suddenly replace it by gold. Where should all the gold 
come from? Any further contraction of currency would make the 
present depression much worse. What we require is a new influx 
of gold, but we have none to spare. 

Should it be nevertheless decided to sell the silver, it is to be 
hoped that the governments will spread the sale over a great many 
years, in order to reduce the unfavourable influence as much as 
possible. There is not the slightest hurry. 

With regard to the Bland Bill (under which the United States’ 
Government has to coin at least 2 million $ per month, or 
24 million $ per year) it must be admitted that this Bill should be 
repealed, if no bimetallic convention can be concluded, as the silver 
dollar cannot be kept in circulation, and as the quantity of silver 
coined is already too great for a gold standard. The effect of the 
repeal will probably not be by far so disastrous as is sometimes 
supposed. We have to deal with an exactly defined additional 
supply of silver, viz., 5 million £& (or at its present value 
4 million £) per year, or about 400,000/. per month, and this 
cannot have such an extraordinary effect on the price of silver as 
we had in 1876, when it was impossible to know what proportion 
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of its stock of 60 million £ silver Germany would pour upon the 
market. The stock of silver in the silver using countries has been 
roughly estimated at about 400 millions & (atits old value), and each 
fresh fall in its value will increase their requirements. Supposing 
the problem could be stated mathematically, we might argue as 
follows: if the silver currency amounts to 400 million &, or say 


only 300 million £&, an additional supply of 5 million £ per year 


will only act at the rate of 13 per cent. annually, until the produc- 
tion of silver receives a check, or the consumption for other 
purposes than money is greatly enlarged. 

It has of late been proposed to stop the free coinage of silver in 
India and to fix the value of the rupee. This would be the worst 
thing that could be done in the general interest of the world, not 
on account of any additional depreciation of silver, but for the new 
demand for gold. It could not be made effective without at least 
a certain amount of gold coin in India, which would have con- 
stantly to be increased. This would lead to practically the same 
condition of things as now in France, Germany and Holland, a 
standard with coins of two metals as full legal tender, a restricted 
double standard. The sale of the enormous stock of silver in 
India is out of the question. At present Indians are accustomed 
to melt rupees and to work them into bangles, &c. If the coinage 
was stopped they would be able to buy bars cheaper in the market, 
this would throw distrust upon the coinage of the country, and it is 
more for politicians than economists to judge of the possible effects 
of this distrust. The large populations of India with but small 
incomes require a great deal of silver; they like silver, why alter 
their standard ? 

A great additional demand for silver can only be expected by 
the much talked of opening of China with its enormous population, 
and by a great development of trade in, Africa. Russia and 


. Austria might require much silver, but with the gold standard in 


other European countries, they will also adopt gold as soon as they 
are in a position to abolish their paper circulation. 


V1I—The Future of Prices. 


It is not intended to inquire into the detailed conditions of the 
trade in each separate article, but only to consider the general 
influences which may act upon prices. We have seen that the 
extra demand for gold for changes in the currencies of various 
countries, coupled with a falling off in its production, has not 
permitted an extension of the monetary circulation of the world 
necessary for the expanded volume of trade, and we have stated 
this as one among others, but as a very important cause for the 
fall in prices. We have to examine now whether any such new 
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extra demand is impending. It has already been mentioned where 
another demand could come from, viz., from the sale of the legal 
tender silver possessed by a number of States having the gold 
standard, by the withdrawal of the forced paper currency in Russia 
and Austria (and also in South America), and by a change in the 
standard of India. The last named contingency we will not discuss 
any further; the first would require about 200 million &, the 
second about 100 million £ for Russia and Austria alone. This 
would absorb the production of gold of between thirty and sixty 
years so far as available for currency. We have already expressed 
the hope that the Governments will be persuaded not to sell the 
silver at all, or to do it in such small amounts as not to disturb 
trade too much. The withdrawal of paper money in Russia and 
Austria may be expected within reasonable time, though these 
countries are not just now in a position to effect it. For the 
present we need not therefore expect a fresh extra demand, and in 
so far the outlook is certainly more favourable than it has been for 
some time. | 

The production of gold is now scarcely more than 19 to 
20 million £ per year. If we deduct only 10 million £ for the 
requirements in arts and manufactures (instead of 12 million £ as 
estimated by Mr. Soetbeer), and only 3 million £ for Asia and 
other silver using countries, we retain about 6 to 7 million & for 
Europe and other gold countries. Their stock of metallic money 
has been estimated at 1,000 million £, and according to the natural 
inerease of population of 1 per cent., the annual addition should be 
at least 10 million £. The addition will therefore be insufficient, 
but still it is something, while of late years we have practically 
seen nothing of the gold production. The expansion of trade is 
however still greater than the natural increase of population, and 
according to the experience of the last thirty-five years it probably 
amounts to over 2 per cent. annually, but it is to be hoped that 
means will still be found to further economise the use of money, 
particularly on the continent, by an extension of banking, &c. 

With regard to new sources of supply, it is confidently 
predicted that much gold will be found in Africa (and also in 
India), but it is at present impossible to say whether it will pay 
to raise the same. Better prospects for the immediate future 
we find in Queensland, where a new mine, the Mount Morgan, 
is now being worked, which is described as exceedingly rich, 
though we cannot know yet whether the sanguine expectations 
will be realised. In other mines too the production has been 
increased in Queensland during the last two years, and a further 
increase may be looked for in the present year. From the new 
territory of Northern Australia we may also obtain more gold, and 
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new discoveries of alluvial gold have this year been made in the 
adjoining parts of Western Australia. On the whole, however, 
gold has to be produced at a greater cost in Australia, as in many 
parts the alluvial deposits are almost exhausted, and the gold has 
for the greater part to be obtained by quartz crushing. It is to be 
hoped that the low prices of commodities will stimulate the pro- 
duction of gold, and will cause a decrease in its consumption in 
arts and manufactures. 

The production of commodities has received a check in many 
branches, which must by and bye exercise a favourable influence 
upon prices. It would indeed be an enormous depreciation were 
we to keep the present range of prices on the average for any 
length of time. Possibly the decline has gone too far, and with 
production arrested, and with some addition to the currency during 
the next few years, the prospects are if anything rather brighter. 
The large production of food in several of the new countries, and 
the extension of railways will soon cause an increase in their popu- 
lation and in their requirements, while railway construction in 
China, and the opening up of this country (which may, however, 
still be very distant) would give a great stimulus to the trade with 
Hastern Asia. 

We must, on the other hand, not forget that in the long run 
the addition to the currency will not be sufficient if gold is to 
remain the sole measure of value, and if its production does not 
materially increase; and that sooner or later we shall have to face 
fresh demands arising through the withdrawals of paper money, 
and possibly also from the sale of silver. We must therefore 
be prepared that with the usual upward and downward movements 
the average prices of the next decades will show some further 
decline as compared with the average of the last eight years. 
There are no means of arresting this decline except perhaps by the 
further extension of the substitutes for money, and the decline will 
be necessary in order to reduce the consumption and the cost of 
production of gold, thus causing again an increase in the supply of 
this standard metal for currency purposes. . 

The ultimate value of gold, or in other words the ultimate state: 
of prices, will be immaterial to the welfare of a future generation, 
but to the present the transition will be gradual and trying. The 
wealth of the world, expressed in gold money, need not decrease, 
but with falling prices it will advance more slowly than during the 
past thirty years, which will probably be remembered in the history 
of commerce as a period of extraordinary trade expansion. 
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APPENDIX A. 





Construction of the Tables. 


In constructing the table of prices I have on the whole been 


guided by the system adopted in the well known excellent 


researches of Mr. Newmarch (continued in the annual review of the 
‘“‘ Heonomist’”’) and of Mr. Jevons (up to 1862). During the past 


seven years I have collected the monthly prices of such descriptions 


of commodities which at least for the more important articles may 
at the present time be considered as standard descriptions. It was at 
first only my intention to retrace the matter to the year 1867, and 
I based my comparison on the average prices of the eleven years 
1867-77, for reasons which have been explained in the chapter on 
the course of prices; but I found it desirable to go still further 
back to the years preceding the great gold discoveries, and am now 
enabled to give a complete set of prices since 1846. In some cases 
it was impossible to retain exactly the same standard for this long 
period, owing to the frequent alterations of descriptions; and the old 
quotations for a few articles such as sugar, coffee and flax, must be 
considered as only approximately showing the course of prices, 
though the greatest pains have been taken to maintain their 
standard as near as possible. During certain periods the prices for 
sugar were quoted “duty paid,’ and in such cases the duty was 
deducted, all dutiable articles being uniformly rendered as ‘in 
“¢ pond.” 

With but few exceptions the prices given are the average prices 
in each year, either those officially returned or the averages of the 
twelve quotations at the end of each month, partly received from 
private firms, partly collected from the ‘ Hconomist’”’ and other 
publications. Where a range of prices is given, the mean has been 
taken between the highest and lowest quotations. 

The system of average annual quotations, levelling as it does 
the various fluctuations of the year, I consider to be preferable to 
quotations on certain dates. 

Only such commodities have been included in the tables the 
value of which in the United Kingdom (production and imports) 
has of late amounted to about a million £ or more; smaller articles 
have been excluded, but a few important ones like wine, spirits, 
and tobacco, had to be left out, as no reliable data were obtainable. 

The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices of 
the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been calcu- 
lated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance English 
wheat :— 
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English Wheat. 


s. d. 
Average, 1867-77 54 6 = 100, average point. 
93 *55 ... 74 8 = 187, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
ae *85 4) 32 30. GO, 40> 75, below , 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 


























Example for 1885, 
Total 
Numbers. | A¥erage. 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, > | With 8 Index Nos.| 546 68 
CEG Wig (6) or al lem ee ad DE Bea . ; 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork 
bacon, and putter) vcs. Drpenks » 7 i Log = 
8. Sugar, coffee, and tea wu... eee Phar ie weg 9 250 63 
De OOD, Weick stsczecii et ecensessdes: Pre oe 1,414 a4 
4. Minerals (i r, tin, lead, and 
coals) aati Wa eb LR id a oft ts 
- ; 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, ae: 59] 6 
VOUT ALICE BLEED Vcrsenst-satiitebsatersenoresenns : 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, ee re 836 46 
WEL CRELINIOR | aca cctuessscsaretvena rane tdcaeate 
A—6. Materials wicccccccccreseees 55/46 4, 1,820 70 
General Average  .r.ecereee 048 Hy 3,234 a2, 


Olive oil, though also an article of food, has been classed with 
sundry materials. 

The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions (from 
1846-66 only 43, from 1867-72 only 44), and is the simple arith- 
metical mean as shown above. All the 45 descriptions of com- 
modities are treated as of equal value, the more important articles 
however being represented by more than one index number, viz., 
wheat (with flour) by three, beef, mutton, pork (with bacon), 
- sugar, iron, coals, cotton, wool and hides (with leather), by two 
numbers each. Where it was supposed that one quotation would 
not sufficiently represent the commodity, two quotations were 
taken, and the index number was calculated from the mean of 
both, viz., in the case of coffee, tea, flax, hemp, merino wool, hides, 
tallow, linseed oil and timber. 

All articles have been calculated at their actual prices, and no 
correction has been made for, extraordinary fluctuations. The 
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extreme prices of cotton during the American war raised the 
general average considerably, but by the test of quantities—accord- 
ing.to the importance of each article—I find that the index 
number for all commodities of 105 in 1864 is quite exact. 

Petroleum is only included from 1873, as before that time it 
was an article of less importance, and its high prices would have. 
unduly influenced the low prices from 1868-70. 

The index numbers of years before 1846 as given in the 
diagram of fluctations, are calculated from the average prices of 
the 31 principal commodities, the descriptions corresponding as 
nearly as possible with those since 1846. They are as follows, 
1818-20 reduced to the gold standard, 1867-77 = 100 :— 


LSS oisesc 142 182s vei: 117 1832) 0200 89 LESBO cesses 103 
ah) Be ret 2B OHivaSe. 100 "BS eck gl 2s. sBNihe 103 
P20 sats 112 AV Bere vn 97 fit deviant 90 aA oecrees 100 
pi | ena 106 Poo eer 97 gt eye se 92 fr Aopen gi 
O2ON fica Iol a Bera) 93 BO CEGe 102 os Re 83 
PLB Setensse 103 iSO Ruiner gI pod Aenean. 94 "AA eeseeeeee 84 
PA i 106 31 92 a ae 99 CAD ih cee: 87 


Special Haplanations of some Articles. 


No. 2. Wheat.—American red winter. The quotations can 
only be given from 1871, and the index numbers 
prior to that year are the same as for English wheat. 

- American red winter was for a number of years a 
very important standard article, but very little has of 
late been received in this market. 

No. 3. Flowr.—Town made white, ordinary quotation, and not 
the nominal top price. 

No. 7. — Potatoes.—Good English, mostly Kent regents, average 
prices of eight months only, viz., January to April, 
and September to December, as the prices from May 
to August are often exceptional. 

No. 8. Rice.—Rangoon to arrive, before 1867 Rangoon or Madras 
on spot. 

Nos. 9-13. Meat.—By the carcase in the London meat market. 

No. 16a. Sugar.—British West Indian, refining, middling quality. 
Average price for 1867-77 = 23s.; average Board of 
Trade price of raw sugar imported, 1867-77 = 23s. 4d. 

No. 17. Sugar.—Java floating cargoes, before 1878 spot prices 
of grey and white. 

No. 188. Coffee.—Good Channel Rio ex quay, formerly spot prices 
of good Brazil. 

No. 198. Yea.—Average import price of the Board of Trade, 
before 1855 from ‘‘ McCulloch’s Dictionary.” 
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No. 21. Iron Bars.—Cleveland common, or lowest price of 
British bars in the ‘ Economist.” 

No. 22. Copper.—Chili bars. Prices before 1862 are nominal, 
calculated in proportion with English tough cake, 
the prices of which are also given. 

No. 29. Flax—No. 29a St. Petersburg 12 head, top prices; 
from 1867 to 1878 the average between the two 
quotations in June and December, for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Geo. Armitstead 
and Co., Dundee. Since 1878 annual averages 
collected by myself. 293, Board of Trade import 
prices from 1855, before that Riga flax. I had some 
considerable difficulty in obtaining reliable quotations. 

No. 32. Merino Wool.—Average prices of the London public 
sales, collected by myself and partly given in my 
treatise on the production and consumption of wool. 

No. 34. Silk.—Tsatlee blue elephants, or No. 4 before 1870. 

No. 37. Tallow.—Very little Russian tallow is now imported. 
The prices of town tallow from 1876 are almost the 
same as the average prices of Australian mutton and 
beef, which were as follows :—. 


1876.| 1877.| 1878.| 1879.] 1880.| 1881.] 1882.| 1883.| 1884.| 1885. 


mm ce | ee | | | Sf | | | 


Mutton,s.pr.cwt.| 43 | 42 | 39 | 86 | 36 | 39 | 45 | 44 | 38 | 30 
_ Beef @ AY je 40 | 47>), 34) | e347 [987.8 43° | Ade | 137/18 29 


No. 44. Indigo.—Bengal good consuming, before 1878 at the 
end of year, since 1878 annual average prices. 

No. 45. imber.—The quotations of timber, with a somewhat wide 
range, I found to be rather unsatisfactory, and I pre- 
ferred the Board of Trade prices, which probably fairly 
illustrate the course of prices. The prices before 1855 
are of Canadian yellow pine at the end of each year. 


Groups of Articles—Table of Summary. 


Silver.—The index numbers do not compare with the average 
prices of 1867-77, but with the price of 60,85d. per ounce, being 
the exact parity of the old ratio of 15$ silver to 1 gold. The 
index numbers of silver are not included in the general average 
of prices. 

Harvest in England.—An average of 28 bushels per acre equal to 
100. 1849-78 according to Sir James Caird’s valuable esti- 
mates; from 1879 to 1883 according to the “'Times;” 1884-55 
from official returns. 

Consols and Bank Rate.—Actual figures, not index numbers. 
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Wheat. Flour. Barley. Oats. Maize. Potatoes. Rice. 
, Silver, | English : ‘Town Made} English English | American Good Rangoon, |) 
a Gazette. |American-*] white.* | Gazette. Gazette. Mixed. English.* ‘a ae 
d. per : ; . |S. per sack} s. and d. . and d. s. and d. }) 
a er A) es a (abo Ibs). per qr. a bs $- DEE QE. [4+ Dee. tOn, a 
Ree Le Pais a ~s | 548 — 51 32°8 23°8 39 125 13°6 
bala sedharger 4341 69°9 — 58 44°2 28'8 45 160 15°6 
SAS at ee 593 50°6 — 46 31°6 20°6 32 120 8°9 
PAO Benes 59% 4Ar3 — 41 27°9 17°6 28 95 79 
st Ra 605 | 40°38 — 37 is 16°5 28 85 8°6 
POs oe 60% 38°6 o 36 24°9 18°7 28 70 8 
257 SRO 6042 | 40°10 ~ 39 28°6 19-1 29 90 9 
a Deter tase 614% | 53°3 — 52 ee) 21 35 135 10°9 
4s enue 61% 725 a 65 36 27°11 43 120 12% 
25S UN 614 74°8 — 68 34°9 27°5 43 95 13 
RBG vvnauiess 61-5 1 69:2 62 411 25°2 a5 85 10 
TO Tacascseets 612 56°4 a 51 42°1 25 W 115 10°3 
£858. 6145 | 442 — 40 34°8 24°6 33 100 7°6 
S28 Mapa 625 | 43°9 — 41 33°6 23°2 31 90 8°6 
HOO Rolie 6132 | 53°83 —_ 48 36°7 24°5 aR 110 10°3 
Olay 60% 55°4 a 52 36°1 23°9 37 115 10°6 
ASE peels 61% 55'5 — 4.7 ey aS | 22°7 31 120 10°6 
OS Lecce 61% 449 — 41 BY ee 21:2 29 90 11 
Bee eee 61% 40°2 — 38 29°11 20°1 29 75 9°6 
OD glosses 61 41:10 — 39 29°9 SLI: 80 85 10°9 
(6G or eodnsy2 61g 49°11 — 45 275 24°7 32 85 12 
LOG (a icce, 60%; | 64°5 —_ 57 40 26 41 130 11°9 
(is ie Nc 60% 63°9 —_— - 54 43 28:1 39 125 II 
POO Bea 604 48°2 — 40 397K 26 31 85 9°6 
PEON ee aa 604 46°10 —_ Al 34°7 22°11 30 90 9°6 
VE MACON uit 6c; | 568 56 44, 36°2 25°2 33 80 9°10 
a AR 60% 57 59 46 395 23°2 29 140 10 
a 594 58'8 63 51 40°5 25°5 30 160 9°6 
HE RONG 58% | 558 LY: 47 44°11 28°10 38 105 10 
VO inte. 56% 45°2 48 40 33°5 28'8 34 105 8°3 
WL Sean tere B22 46°2 48 41 B62 26'3 263 135 9 
TT iene 54% | 569 BR 45 39°8 25°11 274 130 10 
ES TS .cter tt. 527% | 46:5 48 38 40°2 24°4 25 155 10 
TO eels 514 43°10 48 36 34 21°9 232 130 9°7 
POO) neato: 524 44:4, 51 39 Bae 23:1 25% 130 9°} 
tof Boren al 514g | 45°4 52 40 Si0tt 21:9 a5 85 8°4 
tee salecaues 51% 45°1 48°6 40 nr, 21°10 31 95 7°5 
et Ree 1 5035 | 41°7 45 36 31°10 21°5 ey wr 105 81 
CBAs soit | 35°8 36°6 31 30°8 20°3 254 75 7°8 
OEY can incence 48% 32°10 35 29 30°1 20°7 23 75 7 

















* See special 
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of Commodities. 


13 14 15 16a 168 ays 





ll 12 
Mutton. Pork. Bacon. Butter. Sugar. 
Large and Friesland, British Beet, Java, 
Prime. | Middling.] Prime. | Middling. | Small, | Waterford. Fine | ,West for Braves) Floating 
Average. to Finest. Refining 88°/, f db. Cargoes.* 
q . O° . . ° 


dd. per 8 lbs.| d. per 8 lbs.f d. per 8 lbs. | d. per 8 lhs.} d. per 8 Ibs. | s. per cwt. | s. per cwt. | s. per cwt. | s. per cwt. | s. per cwt. 


ee Oe eee 


40 34 53 48 52 33 4 33 
45 40 55 50 54: 2% = 28 
41 37 53 47 52 20 oe 21 
38 32 4.4 38 43 22 5 24 
. 86 30 43 37 41 23 a 25 
37 30 44, 38 40 23 _— 26 
87 31) 4 4th 38 38 20 — 23 
45 39 54: 47 45 22 is 26 
50 43 54 47 49 20 — 25 
50 44 53 46 48 24 — 29 
48 41 53 46 50 28 — 33 
48 42 54 46 52 34 = 4I 
47 axis 51 44 44, 24 — 33 
48 41 53 47 47 23 — an 
50 42 56 50 54: 24 oa 32 
49 42 55 50 54: 22 “— 29 
46 39 53 48 52 20 =o 28 
47 41 54: 48 48 21 — 24 
50 44 55 51 49 26 — 32 
53 46 64 58 55 22 — a7 
53 ag i 7.6L 55 54 21 — 26 
52 45 . BS 50 45 22 22 28 
50 43 51 47 45 22 223 28 
55 46 58 51 55 24 245 300) 
56 48 58 52 56 33 234 30 
60 ee 63 59 51 25% 253 31 
59 52 67 61 50 25% 26% 30 
65 56 (hl 63 54: 22% 25 28 
62 51 62 53 54 21% 24 264 
64, KK ce) 59 57 20 224 25 
62 52 72 58 59 215 23 26 
61 49 69 54 51 243 255 30 
61 49 68 55 50 20 213 25 
55 45 64 Ly 48 19 214 24 
58 49 66 54 55 20% 214 25% 
56 48 69 57 54: 214 22 26% 
60 51 72 60 51 20 21% age 
61 51 73 61 49 19 204 244 
58 49 64: 53 48 134 134 174 
52 44, 56 47 45 132 14¢ 17% 








remarks. 
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Average Prices of 




















No. of Article. 184 188 19a 198 20 21 22 — 23 
Coffee Tea Tron. Copper Tin 
Ceylon Rio, Average English 
Year. angen Good Congou, Import Scotch Bars. | Chili Bars.| Tough Straits. 
Middling. | Channel. Common. Price. Pig. Cake. 
8. per cwt.| s. per cwt.} d. per lb. Z es ee We £ per ton. | £ per ton. | £ per ton. 

1846 ....22033: Bz 32 94 13 67°3 93 83* 91 go 
Gy cs. aoe 49 33 9 13 65°4 9¢ 89* 97 87 
S48 aianes. 40 29 43 124 40°4 7 98% 85 78 
PS Ween ey 47 36 83 13 45°6 64 7k fink 84. ae 
bb Ode, 56 48 11 153 44°2 bE] 73% 85 78 
EDM cavers ss 50 39 10% 144 39°9 5s y8* 85 82 
tO ec cdiey: 51 41 84 124 45°1 64 89* 97 85 
HID eral 56 46 Liz 154 62°3 94°] r06* 116 113 
ROE cs ccsteeae 55 50 114 155 79°8 10 Tae * 126 116 
LOBE. tise: 56 44, 9 15°06 70°9 824. 145* 126 115 
B53) aie ee 58 46 94 14°61 42,6 82] 108* 119 133 
UW Bssassanesss 67 51 13 17°41 69°2 81}. 173* 124, 134 
PSO Beri.) 63 43 cI} 16°56 | 544 "4 98* 108 117 
RO Aastra 67 52 Lan 18°58 £1°9 62 98* 108 134 
PRON Arse 68 60 164 | 1865 | 53°6 6] 95* | 105 131 
go) eer ane 69 55 12) | Wa7:02 49°3 6 89* 99 11g 
TEC 81 60 133 19:18 3 64 84 97 116 
BOB iacthc. 81 67 12% 18°71 55°9 7, 86 94. 120 
oi: Fe ee 44 67 sii 18°21 ie z 89 101 104 
Oates Hoa 78 58 II 19°88 | 54°9 z 83 92 g1 
ROBB aiseceeres 79 51 ri2 19°27 60°6 4. 81 88 82, 
LSGVE chee 46 45 112 18°87 53°6 a 71 78 847 
gil eerr 41 39 14 19 2el sag = 70 76 95 
Ac. Anes op 43 13 17°78 eee rs 69 75 126 
EON scary: 64 45 12 17°18 54°4 3 65 70 125 
BA ys eet 67 56 11% 16°44 5841 13 69 7D 134 
ep La aN 79 71 113 16°78 | 1o1°10 11 93 96 146 
OL Bi iassche oes 100 86 - 12 16-67 11937°3 123 84 92 - te 
4 Tae 112 84: 114 17 87°6 104 79 88 98 
BTibtasdic ec 108 80 11 16°73 | 65°9 an Je 88 84 
Bae ek 105 74, gt | 16:42 | 58°6 t| 46 82 74 
EA Rivacribile 102 W724 ra 15°98 | 544 z 68 75 68 
1878p). ek. 101 62 Poe 1 X45°29 |das'e be 67 61 
PD evasatone go 58 9 14°68 | 47 7 58 64 73 
SN 84 61 gs | 13-47 | 54°6 s] 63 68 88 
te ERD 80 49 64 12°82 49°1 P 62 67 93 
[ee VEPs 39 5 12°58 | 49°4 64 66 “1 102 
RS Ouwiclebtcs 46 43 EE 12°46 46°9 a 63 67 93 
TEAS sacuctstcs 62 AT 64 11°78 || 4271 z 54 59 81 
on ae 60 39 64 12°06 41°10 4% 43 47 87 





* See special remarks. 
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Commodities— Contd. 


24 25 26 27 28 294 298 30A 30B 31 


Lead Coals Cotton. Flax.* Hemp Jute 
Enclish pe peed, Average Midal; Fair See Ae Russian Manilla, | St. Peters- 
‘4 —e. Export eens | Dhollerah Hea Average Fair burg, Good 
Pig. London. Price. Uplands. (Surat). Best. Import. Roping. Clean. Medium. 


£ per ton. j s. per ton. Bh oe d. per lb. | d. per lb. | £ per ton. | £ per ton. £ per ton. | £ per ton. | £ per ton. 


amet tameamnmemmammemmnmmneetl 
————— [|_| | | SS Oe sO FE 


19 18 7-67 48 3h oe 49* 38+ 33 18 
18% 204 7°80 64 42 — 50* 39T 38 17+ 
an 18 781 4% 3% “= ao% zee 32 | 1st 
4 7s 7°69 58 35 SoS 37 zr 30 157 
ao % | ry 4 — 42% B2% 31 16+ 
174 16h | 7-54 ee t = ee 2OU in 3 
4 D 516 4 => 47 447 32 J 67 
i 22 8°16 5% $ — 48* 44t 37 227 
ee ccc ll Bah fet fetcu (¢ 25) ae 
2 lad 5 #3 45 19 
| i a oo} 6x6 F — 4A, 43 36° 18f 
245 .183 2 1% 4 — 36 az 34 Et 
, 227 18 9°33 - 6E + — 46 28 29 16+ 
223 185 9°33 6% 5 — 52 25 29 16 
22 20%: 9:06 64 5 — 50 24 30 16+ 
et 20 9:19 816 635 = 48 22 32 17s 
20¢ 18 9°05 Wee 12% sae 56 26 36 21 
202 18 9 2 34 194 — 54 27 40 2 
Bock leat aadalee deca (iss) Bs arr fae 
20 19 4 — 33 193 
. 203 193 10°29 16% 12 — 55 46 34, ne 
2 20 10°39 10g 3 | 41 55 50 36 19% 
Bele ch eee Utes! We oe le dak fee 5a) [east [ei aot | oe 
a 183 123 a 47 : 4 19 
18% 18% 9°64 918 = 45% 50 54 34 224 
184 a4 9°80 8-25 bre 414 45 49 33 233 
204 25% 15°83 10-2, 7% 49 48 Ace |e. 36 20% 
3] 32 20°90 9 65 475 44 43 36 18 
224 25 17°21 8 55 44 42 38 34 18 
224 24 13°28 7% 5 49% 45 32 34: 165 
alt 21 10°93 64 As 47 47 30 On I 6% 
— 205 20 10°17 6535 5535 45 43 28 35 194 
16% 18 9°46 6 415 39% 40 25 29 17 
153 18 8°77 6555 ue 34 35 zy) 25 163 
16% 154 8°95 633 Da 35 40 30 23 18% 
15s 17 8°97 645 43 32% 33 43 24, 183 
144 17 9:14 64 Anis 294 303 46 24 15 
ey 5 9°35 5a 35 30 30% 46 26 142 
114 163 9°29 6 313 29% 30% 38 29 134 
113 165 8:95 53 4g 34 35 35 29 i 





+ Prices at end of year, and not annual average. 
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No. of Article. 324 
eine 
Year. erg 
Fleece. 
d. per |b. 
1846. .c1400) 18 
WANT ee covaubane: 16 
S48. eegecs 13 
6 RINK lel 16 
ab reas pee 17 
fi 53 Lopes eee 17 
ils Peers Oo 194 
A 58 elem BO 20 
Mates Poses 18 
As seer ae 194 
UT Wicee Bers 23 
4 "nee He 23 
TSO wae 22% 
430 See ae 23% 
EA De 24. 
gc) ere 2, 
iy aaee ees 22 
hi Spats poe 22 
cc ee one 23 
MIDs csoetenes 22% 
Os copes 23% 
ASOP aan. 21% 
WS ieee 20 
7 asescaucsk 17 
si Lee ore 17 
[dl eeetee Fey 21 
epee fre 26 
Ae is ae ae 25 
FEY Na sons 23% 
Fi ee ee 2. 
NIG. ccud ove 204 
bi gate ae ‘204 
hey: eee ep 20 
SP Ree See 183 
MO recs: 214 
1 ome ie 19+ 
giao 19¢ 
PSD lcodives 19 
cio” Maier ae 18} 
e's estes RUE 164 











SavERBECK—On Prices of Commodities [ Sept. 
Average Prices of 
328 33 34 35a 35B 36 387A 373 
Wool. Silk. Hides. Leather. Tallow. 
rier 2 English River River “Crop | St. Peters- 
rerony Ne Lincoln | Tsatlee.* | Plate, Plate, Hides, burg, Town. 
Grease, | Half Hogs. Dry. Salted. | 30—45 lbs. Y.C. 
d. per lb. | d. per lb. | s. per lb. | d. per lb. ad adh d. per Ib. Js. per owt. | oy Cart, 
ae ta AN 16 63 — II 44, 
— iz 14 5t — 10% 48 
5t II 13 43 — 9% 47 
7 10 15 4% —— 94 39 
+ II 19 4% _ 9% 37 
73 12% 18 54 — 10 38 
9 134 18 + — 9% 39 
3 16 18 6% — 124 51 
¢ 15% 16 7% Ta 135 65 
94 13 16 2 6 133 57 
11 16 22 10% 8 143 53 
114 20% 24; 133 84 194 58 
11 153 19 II 7 15 52 
11¢ 183 21 rit 8 15% 56 
12 20% 23 114 8 174 56 
104 194 20 10 Fe 15 54 
103 20% 21 gt 63 144 47 
102 225 21 8 53 14% 43 
114 273 22 ree 53 14 41 
102 25% 27 at 52 14 44, 
112 23% 28 7 . 6E 145 45 
10 18% 27 4 5 14 44 | 
8s 174 25 We 6 143 46 
+ 183 26 8 oF 144 46 
"3 163 28 84 5s 14} A 
104 212 27 9 63 15 45 
128 Ms 3 26 104 7% 174 48 
112 24% 212 II 84 184 43 
114 20% i brg 104 8 17% 42 
103 19% 152 94 8 174 46 
£ 173 21 z 7 162 47 
Qt 16% 20 g (hs 16 43 
t 15 163 83 62 148 38 
4 123 16 8 62 143 38 
108 Ist 15 94 73 15% AL 
gi 122 152 9 7 1st 42 
9 11d 153 9 7 15 52 
z 10 15% 9 7 15 50 
L 10 144 9 vf 15 7 
set ae bac ge | 6k 15 38 
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Commodities—Contd. 



































38 39 40A » 40B 4) 42 43 44 458 45B 
Oil. Seeds. | Petroleum.| Soda. Nitrate. Indigo. Timber. 
Bengal, Hewn, Sawn 
Palm. | Olive. Linseed. | Linseed, | Refined. | Crystals. Of Good Average see 
Soda. |Consuming| Import. Tae 
| £ per ton. | £ per tun.| £ per ton. | s. per qr. | d. per gall.| s. per ton. | s. per cwt. ante s. per load. | s. per load. 
32 40 25 48 — — 154 3°10f 75+ — 
36 47 26 49 o — 14 at Tot — 
ee 23 43 — — 13 bat by 2 55 —_ 
32 41 27 42 — a 12 aS oe 60 — 
m 30 ) 43 | 382 44 a ae 145 54 7 55 re 
| 28 40 31 48 a co 14g 39 T 60+ ta 
29 48 28 46 — — 143 4: 11f 75t — 
mm 37 64 30 49 — — 18 4:10F 80+ ee 
48 55 36 62, — — 17 At 87 74 
44, 54 40 68 = — 7% Ih ye 84, a 
42 52 36 60 — — 173 ont 80 63 
Zo | . 56 38 64 a — 204 6°6 + 70 55 
39 46 31 54 — — 17 66 + 65 48 
45 49 29 51 — — 164 6°6 + 69 57 
46 58 29 55 = — 143 O'Gct 74 62, 
45 ay. 31 59 — _ 133 Sur 76 58 
43 56 39 64 — — 14 aa 76 58 
37 55 43 64 25 * os 143 Gant 72 57 
34: 57 36 64 25 * — 152 5°10f 72 5a 
37 51 34: 66 31 -* — 144 66°F 67 58 
42 57 38 60 24 * — 123 6°10F 61 55 
41 62 37 68 16 * 95 12 eat 58 52 
40 66 32 63 163* 35) T 133 84 61 51 
41 52 30 61 20, = 75 ¢ 15¢ a7 65 BI 
i 39 51 3L 61 ig* 84 164 cant 65 52 
| 38 49 33 62 L7e* airs + 164 ount. 56 46 
moo «€6|)Cl 48 34. 63 17R* 40) ft 16 6g 7 58 49 
| 38 43 32 62 1524 100 + 154 6°38 t 65 62 
} 36 42 27 59 104 85 7 124 ant 64: 65 
36 43 24: 54 10 ie Bee eal A 57 56 
38 46 24 51 143 80 F 113 Ont 58 56 
} 40 49 28 54 12 43 7 14 BGs 56 58 
3 
a 638 49 26 49 # 70 15 5°6 49 50 
‘| 34 46 27 52 3 68 15 6°3 42 43 
32 41 27 54 2 74. hag 5s 7:3 49 52 
32 38 26 50 4 65 145 6°9 51 50 
35 37 23 44 6 63 134 6°6 52 52 
41 36 20 42 5 66 I ile 673 52 48 
; 36 40 20 43 x 65 z 6 48 46 
| 30 39 22 44 $ 55 103 gi 48 45 
iy + Prices at end of year, and not annual average. 
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APPENDIX C. 








Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices; 








No. of Article. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1—8 
poet sa : Vegetable 
Flour. Barley. Oats. Maize. Potatoes. Rice. Food. | 
English. | American.t Total. | 
| | 
DGD cs jrtvses 100 100 III 84 gI 120 107 135 848 | 
BELT sopeniosbiene 128 128 126 113 TIO 138 137 155 1,035 | 
1848.8....20: 93 93 100 81 79 98 103 87 734 
RAD access 81 81 89 7p 64 86 81 77 633 
ROO eco 74. 74 80 60 63 86 73 85 595 
Les cioe 71 71 78 64 re 86 60 80 582 
AN Ce ee. 75 75 85 73 7 89 a4 90 637 
Hy a tN 97 7 113 85 81 108 115 107 803 
Picci. Gye: 133 133 141 92 107 132 103 122 963 
CBO Re sss: 137 137 148 89 106 132 81 130 960 
EAs 127 127 135 105 97 | 108 93 100 872 
pir cede ae 103 103 ett 108 97 114 99 102 837 
thaite. Saya 81 81 87 89 94 101 85 75 693 
48 Eee 80 80 89 85 89 95 a9 85 680 | 
FRO eo scheds 98 98 104 94 94. 108 94. 102 992 
fi Dee ae 102 102 113 92 gl 114 99 105 818 
HDi Sonat: 102 102 102 90 87 95 103 105 486 
fe ee oe 82 82 89 87 82 89 99 110 698 
Liv VE SMER Ng Cer 74. 83 fief 07 89 64 95 633. 
Opes Bees 76 76 85 76 84 92 73 107 669 — 
BOs ..s Ge gI 91 98 96 94 ~ 498 73 120 761 
Bol ay emai eee WIN bt 118 126 103 100 126 Til 117 gig 
Ce Bh ee 117 117 117 110 108 120 107 110 906 
go Raa 89 89 87 101 100 95 93 95 929 
1 ieee 86 86 89 89 88 92 a4 95 02 
bet ir 104 100 96 92 97 | 101 68 98° 756 
47 PNM Hie 105 105 102 96 89 89 120 100 806 
gi RA 108 113 104 104, 98 92 137 95 85st 
ai ee ae 102 102 102 115 T11I 117 go 100 839. 
A 03 REY om 83 86 87 98 110 105 go 82 4414 
Pa Ore itech. 85 86 89 90 101 82 Lis 90 738 
He eae 104 98 98 102 100 84 III 100 197 
ESUB AN had: 85 _ 86 83 103 94 77 132 100 460 
fc eae 80 86 78 87 84 73 III 96 695. 
Pv eeeaaeas 81 91 85 85 89 79 ra 91 7124 
Se Se 83 93 85 82 84 85 53 83 670 
4 ee 83 87 87 80 84 95 81 74 64 t 
fe Ea 46 80 48 82 82 85 90 81 654 
"Bat ai heel: 65 65 65 79 78 78 64 77 Bat 
BOD piekee 60 62 63 77 79 V1 64 70 546 








* The average prices of 1867-77 are given on p. 596. 
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APPENDIX C. 


the Average of 1867-77 being 100.* 























9 10 11 12 13 14 15 9—15 16 17 
Beef. Mutton. hens Sugar. 
Pork. Bacon. Butter. Food. West 
Prime. | Middling.] Prime. | Middling. Total. Indian Java. 
and Beet. 
68 68 84 77 82 566 143 116 
76 80 87 97 81 616 117 98 
69 74 84 g2 78 582 87 74 
64. 64 70 78 70 498 96 84 
61 60 68 66 66 467 100 88 
63 60 70 69 70 478 100 gt 
63 62 70 73 70 480 87 81 
76 78 86 85 80 577 96 gt 
85 86 86 gt 82 609 87 88 
85 88 84 g2 85 610 104: 102 
81 82 84: 96 92 615 122 116 
81 84 86 95 93 623 148 144 
80 82 81 8o | 94 582 104 116 
81 82, 84 80 92 594. 100 109 
85 84 89 92 90 635 104 112 
83 84 87 95 90 634 96 102 
78 78 84, 88 90 605 87 98 
80 82 86 85 86 598 92 95 
85 88 87 88 87 622 113 112 
90 92 102 93 93 681 96 95 
90 94 oF 99 90 674 92 gt 
88 go 87 84 93 620 94 98 
85 86 81 89 101 614. 95 98 
93 g2 92 103 92 671 103 105 
ay 96 92 100 99 685 99 105 
102 106 100 85 104, 402 109 Log 
100 104 106 97 95 709 111 105 
110 112 113 109 98 760 101 98 
105 102 98 108 107 720 97 93 
109 110 1138 108 101 9768 90 88 
105 104, 114. 109 108 758 Ee a Saami 
104 98 109 IOI 102 710 106 105 
104 98 108 100 98 704 88 88 
93 go 102 97 86 655 86 84 
98 98 105 103 100 708 89 89 
95 96 109 103 98 709 92 93 
102 102 114 100 100 725 87 89 
104 102 116 97 98 922 84. 86 
98 98 102 95 96 677 56 62 
88 88 89 g2 89 618 59 62 
a + See special remarks. 
ie «) 
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Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, 
































No. of Article. 18a 18B 18 19a 1938 19 16—19 1—19 20 
Coffee. Tea. Sugar, 
5 + ie, Coffee, Food. Tron, — 
ae Rio.* Total. Congou.* | Import.* Total. and Tea. Total. Pig. 
tation.* Total. 
1846....... sacea| OO 50 5D 82 76 79 393 1,807 97 
Ac. 3, Stee 56 52 OA) 30) i wiay6 78 347 1,998 95 
vie? eae 4G 46 AG 69 71 vo. | 277 1,593 | 59 
eC ae akee 54 e 55 75 i encom il ae ay 310 1,441 66 
BO ios ethane 64: 75 69 98 88 93 350 1,412 64 
1:5) Nisei aL eRe: 61 59 93 83 88 338 1,398 58 
DOr tee 58 Gaye ah geil 73 fal | 2 301 1,418 | 65 m 
oDesk ches 64 G2 abe 100 88 94 349 1,729 90 
i: Da are 63 78 70 100 90 95 340° 1,912 | 115 
EARP even basee 64 69 66 80 88 84. 356 1,926 | 103 
pt cha be 67 43 69 82 85 | 83 390 1,877 | 105 
PONT ates Paces 17 19. 4 78 115 101 108 478 1,938 | 100 
SO Sa.c. tee 72 67 70 100 96 | 98 388 1,663 79 
ce) ean eee 77 81 “9 131 108 120 408 1,682 75 
a 78 ba: 1au-86 144 108 126 428 1,825 | 78 
SBIR. Acs 79 | 86. |.) 82 107 100 104 384 1,836 | 71 
| 
G2. stele bao | 93 rZo) ” mel? 116 394 1,785 78 
oe ee Ee 93 FORL ane, OO Lea) 108 Ti 397 1,693 81 
"BOE...kia 6 88 105 96 98 106 102 4.23 1,678 83 
Open Stee 89 | 91 90 98 116i) Vv ao7 388 1,738 79 
'OB.4s chins. 91 79 85 104 112 | 108 376 1,811 88 
ihe SV home een 87 70 79 104 108 106 377 1,916 78 
Ais iene ae 82 TE ep 124 112 118 383 1,903 77 
FOO ake eee 82 64 75 115 103 109 392 1,792 78 
ae. Re 74 70 72 107 100 104 380 1,767 79 
Ay hk a 77 86 81 102 96 99 398 1,856 85 
Re asi bagans oe Ill 101 102 98 100 AZ 1,932 | 148 
CM Oicvineegess 115 134 125 107 Gece wero? 426 2,037 | 170 
eg. ho Ee 129 131 130 102 99 101 421 1,980 | 127 | 
oy en ee 121 Se 0 bah Bs 98 98 98 399 1,898 95 
ee hee. 121 116 | 118 $4 96 90 | 393 1,889 | 85 
cia aR ee Oy 120 118 69 | 93. 81 410 1,917 79 
1B TGrd, Rae: 116 97 106 69 89 79 361 1,825 | 70 
ti pete 103 gt oY 80 85 82 349 1,699 69 
i eae 100 95 97 78 78 78 BS: 5773 79 
ye 92 oe 84. 58 75 66 335 1914 | 71. 
5 ra bate 75 61 68 45 73 59 303 1,699 71 
Beecinc eave 87 69 a7 49 72 60 307 1,683 69 
Pease adios' 91 74 73 56 68 62 253 1,501 61 
fo Te 69 61 65 58 70 64 250 1,414 | 60° 





* Figures not included 
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the Average of 1867-77 being 100o—Contd. 


: 





























ip 21 92 23 24 25 26 20—26 97 28 99} 
Ali / Coals. Cotton. | 
| Iron, Copper. Tin. | Lead. Minerals. Flax. | Hemp. 
f pars. ; : London. Export. Total. Uplands. | Dhollerah. 
|—_-———— | —__}_—__—_— 
| 11s 111 86 | 98 2 61 5 54 52 104 91 
[ 118 119 83 91 93 62 68 67 106 99 
} 
8s | 104 74 | 88 82 62 46 48 81 | 86 
76 103 73 TF 80 62 57 57 oy) 78 
- 91 104. 74 | 87 aM 62 78 78 87 81 
m6, | 104 78 | 84 73 60 61 63 96 | 94 
i 76 119 81 87 75 60 : 59 63 98 ; 85 
| 112 141 r08');| 117 F100 65 ; 64 61 100 | 104 
oe it21 153 eg 117 107 a9 60 54 11g | 145 
| 103 153 TIO). BES 100 79 63 59 106 | 118 
{| 108 144 my} 122 84 rie 70 70 92 | 101 
| 100 151 128 118 84 76 86 82 75 85 
a 131 112 | 109 82 75 76 82 96 | 73 
i 131 128 | 110 84 75 75 74 108 69 
a“ 127 Lagu t LOS 93 72 69 74 104 69 
4 119 113 | 100 gt 73 95 93 100 69 
‘4 116 Trt} + 101 82 72 192 191 117 re 
1 Peo eh on | LOL 82 72 258 285 112 86 
| 119 99 | 102 gi 76 306 318 |u1ro | 87 
i 111 85 98 ge i 2 2119, 215 108 | 81 
4: 108 78 100 89 82 172 178 115 103 
95 83 96 gI 83 - 121 129 102 110 
1 93 90 | 94 84 80 117 126 | 107 | 112 
4 92 120 94 84 77 135 144 105 | 108 
4 87 | 119 | 90 84 77 110 120 \| 162 | 118 
al 92 1128 | 89 87 79 95 86 92 | 105 
| 133 124 139 99 116 127 117 11% 103 | 108 
Meis2 | 112 | 126 | 117 | 14s 167 100 92 97 | 101 
5124 105 93. | LOS 114 138 89 79 92 92 
| 101 109 80 | 110 109 106 82 74 100 85 
| 88 101 7o4 | 107 95 87 69 67 100 86 








the general average. 
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Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, | 
No.of Article.| 31 32 33 34 | 97-84 35 36 37 38 39 P| 
Wool. Oil. 
Jute. silk, | Textiles. | Hides, | Leather. | Tallow. | 
Merino. | English. iolet Palm. | Olive. 
TOA cpc0203) | 6 95 85 66 70 617 72 98 80 80 
Ah ceil GO 75 61 61 627 65 107 92 94. 
1848............ 79 59 56 56 51 53 104 85 86 
7 ee, 79 73 51 65 537 51 87 82 82 
BO eet shone: 84 79 56 83 626 53 82 4 86 
ag tes 68 79 63 78 602 64 84 > | 80 
7 ye 84 92 68 78 627 61 87 | 44 | 96 
Li Seca 116 95 81 78 699 71 116 95 | 128 
PBA ccssndaces 95 86 48 69 706 82 145 | 123 | 110 
ES Oca hcseh 100 92 66 69 673 92 128 | 113 | 108 
BOOS he 95 109 81 96 714 117 119 | 108 | 104 
aay fa NS go 111 104 104 739 135 130 }115 | 112 
84 108 69 83 671 111 118 | 100 92 
84 112 94 91 907 120 126 115 98 
84. 116 102 100 718 121 126 118 116 
92 | 104 99 87 739 | 106 121 Jrrs | 114 
110 104 104 91 988 98 106 Juro | 112 
142 105 114 91 1,193 86 98 95 | 110 
134 110 139 96 1,300 84 93 87 114 
103 107 130 117 1,072 80 100 95 | 102 
116 113 119 122, | 1,038 th 102 | 108 | 114 
103 101 95 ikl 878 79 99 | 105 | 124 
101 92 88 109 852 87 103 [103 | 132 4% 
100 79 92 113 876 84, 108 J ros | 104 | 
117 79 85 122 848 87 99 | 10c | 102 § 
124 100 108 117 827 96 101 97 98 
108 124 130 113 914 112 103 Too 96 
95 118 124 95 822 120 97 97 86 
95 113. 105 74 739 115 92 92 84, 
87 105 100 68 701 109 102 92 86 
87 94 88 ol 682 93 101 97 92 
92 94 82 87 677 101 94 | 103 98 | | 
90 93 76 72 623 94, 84 97 98 | 
87 88 63 69 591 92 82 87 92. § 
99 | 103 ay 65 646 | 105 g6 | 82 | 82 | 
98 92 63 68 613 100 89 82 76 
79 92 57 68 588 100 107 go 7A 
75 89 51 68 56 100 103 | 105 72 | 
71 85 51 63 546 100 94 92 80 | 
63 73 50 55 521 95 76 a4 | 78 





* See special 


acca ee 
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the Average of 1867-77 being 100—Contd. 











40 41 42 43 44, AD 35—45 | 20—45 1—45 
: : | Number 

gencced Petro- Soda, ao ; : jae ad | Materials.| Grand of 

Oil of Indigo. Timber. | Materials. ; 

leum.* | Crystals. Total. Total. Articles 
and Seeds. Soda. Total. Lae fee, 
6s hE RET LE CA aia A, Sy Be Ce : 

111 53 125 770 | 2,082 | 3,839 43 

100 42 125 4U5 | 2,063 4,061 he 

93 42 92 6br| (L7BL. | 235348 e 

86 49 100 676 1,750 3,191 Ms 

104 73 92 716 1,881 35293 a 

102 52 100 708 | 1,834: a2 ae Re 

105 68 125 760 } 1,950 3,368 3 

129 67 183 yo7 | 2,339 4,068 e 

121 64 142 983 2,492 454.04. Ne 

123 ye 136 980 2,416 4,342 e 

125 79 125 978 2,459 4,336 & 

146 go 109 1,074 2,568 4,506 ¥ 

121 go 98 921 2,265 3928 | re 

116 go 110 964 2,356 4,038 | S 

105 90 119 998 2,398 4,253 e: 

96 119 117 983 2,362 4,198 | -. 

100 100 117 952 2,575 4,361 | 4 

104 86 113 908 2,751 4,444 | i 

112 80 113 885 2,855 4,533 Ht. 

102 90 109 878 2,585 43323 1 4 

89 94 101 892 | 2,563 | 45374 | » 
86 102 96 1,000 2,486 4,402 | 4h 

96 115 Da 1,022 2,469 Agee 

112 119 101 1,002 2,505 45297. | f 

116 110 102 995 2,468 45235 | i 

116 124 89 1,047 2,526 4,382 | i 

114 93 | 94 1,082 2,882 4,814 | * 
110 92 111 1,163 2,974 coir | 45 

88 97 113 1,058 BGO 34. A Se ORL Omen 

88 79 99 1,010 2,421 4,319 & 

82 gI 100 1,046 2,361 4,250 | 5 

100 75 100 1,037 2,303 4,220 + 

107 76 87 969 2,110 33935 99 

107 86 75 934 | 2,086 | 3,735 % 

ia 100 89 QS aur) S279 TU atpea ee |, 

104 93 89 942 | 2,091 | 3,805 4 

95 go 91 98301 2,07H 535mg be; 

80 86 88 920 2,014 3,697 | Cs 

68 83 82 885 1,907 3,408 5 

75 Ve 81 836 1,820 3,234. | ‘9 
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Summary of Index Numbers. 


APPENDIX D. 


Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 





1878 


*S1 { 





Vege- 
table 
Food 

(Corn, 
&c.). 





106 


129 


11s 
Tt 


88 
94 
LOI 
106 
105 


Animal 
Food 
(Meat, 
&c.). 





81 
88 


Sugar, 
Coffee, 
and 
Tea. 





98 
87 


100 
104. 
106 
105 
100 


103 


Total 
Food. 


95 
105 


84. 


76 
75 
74 


Mine- 
rals. 





92 
94 


gO" 
84. 


74. 


73 
79 
Vd 
79 
476 
68 
66 


Tex- 
tiles. 





hy 


77 
78 


92 
88 
85 
85 


78 
74 
81 
77 
73 
70 
68 
65 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 


86 
86 


77 


75 
80 
79 
84 
IOL 
109 
109 
109 
119 


102 
107 
LI 
109 
106 
IOL 








Total 
Mate- 
rials. 





86 


73 


73 
78 
76 
81 
97 
104: 
101 
102 
107 


94 
98 
100 
99 
107 
115 
119 
108 
107 


100 


99 
100 
99 
101 
115 
114 
100 
93 
91 
89 


81 
78 
84 
80 
80 
77 
73 
70 


* See special remarks. 


seaman ae ann 











Grand 
Total. 


89 
95 


78 


74 
Sd: 
75 
78 
95 
102 
101 
101 
105 


91 
94 
99 
98 
101 
103 
105 
101 


102 


100 
99 
98 
96 

100 

109 

ill 

102 
96 
95 
94 


87 
83 
88 
85 
(84 
82 
76 
72 





English 
Wheat 
ar- 
vest.* 


Silver.* 





97°5 | deficient 
98'1 { above 


average 


very 
97°84 deficient 
98°2 | 123 
98°7 4..102 
99°9 | I10 
99°9 79 
101°2 41 
1OVL) wey 
100°7 96 
101°0 96 
1015 | 124 
101°0 | 116 
102°0 92 
101°4 48 
99°9 92 
100°9 | 108 
LOLA rAd 
100°9 | 127 
100°3 | I10 
100°5 90 
99°75; 24 
99°6 | 126 
99°6 | 102 
99°6 | 112 
0077 315 a0 
99°2 | 92 
97°4 | 80 
95°8 | 106 
93°3 78 
86°7 | 96 
90°2 74 
86°4 | 108 
84°2 | 64 
85°9 93 
85'0 | 97 
84°9 | 100 
83'1 93 
83°3"| 107 
79°9 | 111 





Average 
Price of 
Con- 
sols.* 





952 
874 


= 


i 853 
924 


993 





Average — 


Bank 


_ of Se 
England — 


Kate.* 
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_ course OF 1 AVERAGE PRICES OF GROUPS. OF ARTICLES. 


THE AVERAGE OF 1867-77 BEING 100. 


AS 1850. 1855 1860. 1865 1870. 1815. 1880. WBS. \\\ 1645 1850 1855. 1860. 1065. 180 1815 1890 1885 


Maar 
FiAniee 
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E : aaa 
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80 80 IN 
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COURSE OF ) AVERAGE. PRICES OF GENERAL COMMODITIES IN ENGLAND. Pad 


(AVERAGE OF 1867-1877 BEING 100.) 


vig coil ies ag by "pi 2 + “ a ,, FF = 1) 
Pie ad %; Any f OU ae > ast ae G. ' ra rs aw a * ee Pie). Sd 
: a ce ‘ 
ce P “ 





eet 1824 1805 1826; 1827 1828 1829 680 1831 1632 1833 189% 1895 1836 1839 1836 1829 1880 1841 N82 18A3. 1844 18A5 1996 187 1848 1649 1860 1851 1862 1858 1054 IRIS 1056 1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 1862 1963 1964 1965 1066 1867 1668 1869 1810 1871 1872 1813 18H 1675 1876 1877 1876 1879 1680 1864 1862 1683 
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I.—The Mathematical Method of Statistics. 
By F. Y. Enaeworru, Esq., M.A. 


Tue Hditor has received the following communication from 
Mr. Edgeworth :— 


May I call the attention of your readers to two papers which 
I have recently contributed to the London Philosophical Magazine. 
They may be regarded as supplementary to the mathematical 
method of statistics which I have endeavoured to expound in former 
numbers of your Journal. 

I. The object of the first, paper * is to remove a certain scruple 
which in some extreme cases attaches to that method. It will be 
recollected that the problems to which the method is applied are 
of the following type.+ A certain number of total abstainers, 
taken at random from the general population, present a longer 
mean life than the general population. What is the probability 
that this discrepancy is not accidental, but significant of a real 
connection between longevity and total abstinence from liquor. The 
sought probability is expressed approximately in terms of a 
certain constant, called the modulus. The approximation becomes 
less exact as the écart or observed difference—in the case before 
us between the general population and the abstinent part of it—is 
greater. When that discrepancy is very considerable, a doubt 
arises how far the numerical value assigned by the theory may be 
relied on. I have endeavoured to clear up this doubt. 

For the purpose of the investigation the problems to which 
the theory is applicable are divided into two classes. The first 
class is exemplified by returns of the ratio between male and total 
births : that ratio being nearly $+. The second class is exemplified 
by death-rates,t especially death-rates for certain age-periods 


* Phil. Mag., April, 1886. 

+ See my paper, “The Rate of Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1885. 

{ Assuming that, as may be gathered from my paper ‘On the Rate of 
Births, &c.,” it is safe to assume (with respect to age-periods at least) that the 
fluctuation of death-rates follows the analogy of games of chance. I mean that if 
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(e.g., 25—35): the ratio between the number of deaths and the total 
population being small, from 0:02 to 0°01. («). In the first case the 
general method is apt to be accurate even though the écart or 
observed difference between the compared averages is very great. 
Moreover, even if the calculation ceases to be accurate, it still is 
safe in this sense that it wnderrates the evidence of the demon- 
strandum, the probability that the observed discrepancy is due to 
cause rather than tochance. Take some of the statistics cited by Sir 
Rawson Rawson in his able address at the opening of this session. It 
is there stated that the proportion of male to female births in Greece* 
is upon an average of eighteen years 112:100. The population of 
Greece being in 1876 about 1,460,000, and the average birth-rate 
for the period under consideration (1865-82) being 28:4 per 1,000 ; 
it follows that the figure 112 is based upon the observation of 
about 800,000 births. The modulus for this number of births is 
therefore about the same as for all England (for a single year)+ 
say (per 100 females) 0°4, or to be on the safe side 0°5.. Now the 
observed excess of Greece over central Europe (112 minus 105) 
is 7. It follows according to the general method that the pro- 
bability of there being a cause other than chance at the bottom of 
the observed phenomenon, is represented by a fraction which 
consists of about fifty nines following a decimal point. And the 
supplementary theory which is the subject of this note shows that 
this calculation is either accurate or errs on the safe side, 
underrating the evidence of law. This deduction is confirmed by 
the returns for the individual years, in each. of which the sex-ratio 
for Greece exceeds the average for central Europe.{ But the 
reader will remark that, if we had had only the abstract given by 
Sir Rawson Rawson’s Table II, we might still, without analysing 
the total into its component parts, have been practically certain that 
the preponderance of Greece was not§ accidental. 

As another example, let us take the returns of the proportion 
between male and female births in Connecticut for the four years 
1879-82. According to the Confronti Internazionali the figures 


you took several batches of 1,000 persons of the same period of life, e.g., 26—35.. 
from a homogeneous population at the same time and under the same local con- 
ditions, and registered the number of deaths in each batch per year, these numbers 
would fluctuate very much as the numbers of black balls obtained by drawing at 
random 10 balls from each of a set of urns, each set containing 10 black and 
990 white balls. 

* The following discussion illustrates the remarks which I have made in my 
paper on the “‘ Methods of Statistics,’ Statistical Society’s Jubilee Volume, p. 214, 
concerning the efficacy of the mathematical method. 

t Ibid. 

t Confronti Internazionali. 

§ Accident as here understood must be taken to exclude deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, or even gross negligence. Suppose, e.g., the real average for the 
eighteen-year period had been 102, and a copyist had put 112 by mistake. This is 
a species of error against which the mathematical method per se (I mean 
Method A as distinguished from B,) is comparatively defenceless ; and with respect 
to which it may be admitted that the humbler method (examining a great number 
of batches) has some advantage. This remark does not apply to the joint 
Method By (‘‘ Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee Volume, p. 214). 
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are 109, 112, 112, 106. The mean population of Connecticut 
being about 625,000, we have, according to the principles explained 
in my Methods of Statistics,* for the modulus of the sex-ratio founded 


38 
on that number about J3 per 1,000 females; or 2°2 per 100 


females. Accordingly the series of returns 109, 112, 112, 106, &c., 
present excesses over the European mean-ratio (105) amounting 
respectively to about twice, thrice, thrice, and a half, the modulus. 
The probabilities that these excesses should have occurred by mere 
accident are found by the usual tables to be respectively 0°005, 
0:00001, 0:00001, 0°5. Multiplying together these fractions (as 
recommended under the heading B (2) of the Methods of Statistics),+ 
we have 0°000,000,000,000,002,5, as the probability that the whole 
chain of evidence might have resulted from mere chance. 
Accordingly in proof that Connecticut is specially favourable to 
male births we have the probability 0°999,999,999,999,993; which 
amounts to certainty. And the supplementary theory shows that 
this estimate, if not accurate, is below the mark. It may be 
remarked that from the same data the ordinary method would not 
have extracted a higher degree of evidence than 73. 

(8). The method of the modulus must be applied with more 
caution to statistics of the second class. In this case the normal 
formula cannot be strained so far. The approximation breaks down 
earlier, and moreover, when it ceases to be accurate, it often ceases 
to be safe. The extent of this imperfection cannot be in general 
defined precisely. But with respect to death-rates,{ and probably 
most of the practical problems of statistics, it seems safe to say that 
the theoretical imperfection of our method is not of practical moment. 
The exaggeration of evidence is inconsiderable; or rather the 
exaggeration is only considerable when the evidence is already so 
high that it does not much matter what figures are employed 
to represent it. For example, evidence of the order 400: 1 would 
not be likely to be much exaggerated. It might appear to be 
450:1. But evidence which was really 10,000:1 might well 
appear to be 100,000:1. Good instances of the case under con- 
sideration are afforded by the registrar-general’s recently published 
supplement. Let us take the mortality in different occupations at 
the age period 25—45. The modulus for that period is somewhat 
larger than for the period 25—35; as I have ascertained by calcula- 
tions similar to those which I have given for§ the latter period. 
We shall be on the safe side if, where we put 50 as the fluctuation 
for the death-rate per 10,000 at the period 25—35, we put 80 for the 
period 25—45. Now the population upon which the registrar- 
general’s returns for the period 25—45 are based is about 42,000 
(sometimes more as in the case of the shoemakers, often less as in 


*P. 198, 

ft P. 214. 

t Upon the analogy of games of chance. For a discussion of some interesting 
problems of this species, the reader is referred to the Journal of Psychicat 
Research, part 10. 

§ Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 1885. 
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the case of the hatters). But the figure 80 just found related to 
a population® of about 30,000. Hence the fluctuation for the 
population contemplated by the registrar-general is about 32 x 80, 
or about 60. The square root of this fluctuation, 7 or 8, is the 
modulus for the rate-of-mortality-per-10,000. Hence the modulus 
for the rate-per-1,000, the rate employed in the registrar-general’s 
calculations, is 0°7 or 0°8. We are now in a position to answer the 
question: What is that difference between the mortality in a 
single occupation and the mortality for all occupied males which 
may be regarded as significant, not accidental? Itis at least twice 
the modulus, say 1'5. And according to the supplementary theory, 
when the demonstrandum is the special whealthiness of an occupa- 
tion, a slightly larger excess isrequired. It will be found, I think, 
that most, if not all, the returns upon which the registrar-general 
grounds conclusions will sustain this test. The indications of 
difference contained in his table are for the most part significant 
per se, and abstracted from the additional evidence} which @ priori 
evidence or mutualf concatenation may afford. 

The comparative unhealthiness of different occupations is another 
subject which may come within the danger of the supplementary 
theory ; especially in the case of the less prevalent diseases. I 
should be disposed to question the observation that the farmer 
‘“‘suffers from a higher mortality under gout; the proportion of 
deaths from gout to deaths from all causes being in the two 
occupations respectively =255 and +555-§ 

The comparative liability of different occupations to a particular 
malady can be ascertained more precisely when (as in the case of 
phthisis) the proportion which that malady contributes to the 
total number of death is considerable. Indeed, the subject appears 
particularly amenable to the mathematical method. On the one 
hand, a conclusion concerning the unhealthiness of a certain class 
must often be based upon an undecomposed average mortality for 
that class. On the other hand, the statistics of all occupations are 
likely to afford abundant material for the calculation of the requisite 
modul. HKven without performing that operation we can make 
some use of the method. The registrar-general fixing 500 as the 
minimum number of deaths from which conclusions can be safely 
drawn, observes,|| “the first question in regard to the sample is 
how large it should be. To this question no more definite answer 
can be given than that the larger the sample the better.” 
The theory of Errors can give a more definite answer: namely, 
that the number of observations should be sufficiently large 





* Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 1885. 

+ As Mill points out, observations which per se would contribute very slight 
evidence, when consilient with @ priori deductions, confer weight. 

t Such as the circumstance noticed by the registrar-general that there is a 
decrease of mortality at the age 25—35 in several occupations. 

§ It is to be remarked, however, that the registrar-general not only asserts a 
fact, but also assigns a reason; describing the farmer as “less abstemious than the 
dabourer.” The inference may therefore be justified upon the principle of the last 
note but one. 

|| Supplement to Forty-Fifth Report, p. xxviii. 
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for the modulus to be sufficiently small. And the modulus is 
sufficiently small in general when it is less than half the observed 
difference upon which the argument is based.* In the absence 
of this theory, it is inevitable that evidence should appear to 
be stronger the larger the number of observations on which it 
rests. And of course it is so, other things being the same. But 
it is a very delicate question whether in any given case the “ other 
things” are the same. ‘Thus it is asserted} without reserve or 
hesitation about the butchers—a class for which we have an 
unusually large number of observations, that “the mortality of 
butchers from phthisis as given in the table is high, 261 as against 
220 for all males ;” while the hatters and hairdressers, not having 
the regulation nuinber of observations, are relegated to the 
category of precarious inference. Yet, whatever the modulus for 
the proportion of deaths from a particular disease—and I cannot 
pronounce upon this constant without an extensive palpation of 
statistics which have not been published—it is reasonably certain 
that far more cogent evidence of lability to phthisis is afforded by 
the 371 hairdressers than by the 1,125 butchers. The excess over 
the general mean is for the hairdressers 144, for the butchers only 
41. Whereas the modulus for the hairdressers (whatever it 
may be absolutely) is proportional to that of the butchers as 
\/1115 : 4/871, say as 1:7:1. The écart of the hairdresserst is 


therefore to the corresponding écart of the butchers as 7 : 41, that 


is about 2:1. Unless therefore the subject matter be very 
exceptional, unless that constancy which I have shown to be an 
attribute of moduli in general break down here, it cannot well 
be that the evidence of the butchers is trustworthy, while that of 
the hairdressers is to be rejected. 

II. The second of the papers§ which I have undertaken to 
describe is designed to facilitate the calculation of that constant to 
which I have so often referred as the modulus. Taking as a para- 
digm the problem above instanced—to discover whether the mean 
life of a certain class compared with that of the general population, 
or some large section thereof, indicates peculiar unhealthiness, we 
may thus describe the general rule for finding the required modulus. 
From the life tables which are supposed given, calculate the mean 
age at death of the section under consideration—in the proposed 
example Inglish males who have attained the age of 65. The mean 
is found to be 75°8, say in round numbers 76. Now we are given 
the number of deaths which occur between the beginning and end 
of each year, e.g., between 65 and 66, between 66 and 67. And we 
assume for the purpose of calculation that the deaths of each year 
instead of being distributed over the twelve months, occur at the 
points of time designated as 66, 67, &c. Take the difference 


* In the case of the more prevalent maladies. In cases like gout the argu- 
ment must be taken cum grano. 

+ Supplement to the registrar-general’s Forty-Fifth Report. 

{ As measured by their modulus. 

§ Phil. Mag., June, 1886. 
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between each of these ages and the (approximate) mean age: 
namely, 1, 2, 3, &c.; square each of these differences, and multiply 
each square by the corresponding entryin the givencolumn. Thus 
for the ages 74 the entry is 7,639, and the difference squared (76—74) 
is 4. Hence the product is approximately 30,500. Add all these 
products together and divide the sum by the total number of 
deaths observed (the total number alive at the initial epoch). 
Double this quotient is the fluctuation* or square of the sought 
modulus constant. IJ make it 90. 

Now this operation presents many difficulties. In the first place 
it is very troublesome when the number of entries, of years of life, 
is considerable. Again, it may be doubted how far it is legitimate 
to treat a phenomenon as discrete when it is really continuons, 
to regard all the deaths of each year as huddled together at one point 
of time. The doubt becomes more serious if we are given, not a 
perfect column d,, but only the deaths for each quinquennium, as 
occurs for instance in many of Mr. Neison’s Vital Statistics. 
Thirdly, the substitution in the place of the real mean of a convenient 
proximate value may giveus pause. And it is questionable whether 
it would not have been better to take 75'5 as the mean, and as the 
series of discrete points . . . 73°5, 74:5, 75°5, 76°5, 775 2... 

The first of these difficulties can always be diminished by 
increasing the second. If it is too troublesome to sum the squares 
of so many differences, we may lump together each three, or five, 
consecutive entries of column d,; and then proceed as if this coagu- 
lated material constituted our original datum. ‘There remain then 
only the second and third difficulties. The weight of these differs 
in different cases. It is apt to be slight in the very general case of 
symmetrical statistics ; such as occur, e.g., in anthropometry. When 
the curve which represents our materials is lopsided and truncated, 
as in the problem under consideration,} more caution is required. 
It is rather difficult to subsume a variety of simplifying dodges 
into rules which can be put in practice without a knowledge of their 
reason. It will be better for the practitioner to apprehend the 
reasons, especially as they are not of an abstruse character. 
Speaking generally, we may say that it is not very easy to go 
wrong. Almost any simplification of the operation above described 
is likely to give a value for the modulus sufficiently accurate for the 
practical purpose of statistical induction. 


* See “Methods of Statistics,” Jubilee Volume, p. 190; “The Rate of 
Births, &c.,” Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 1885. 

+ Taking for points on an abscissa the years of age 65°5 to 100°5, and for 
ordinates the corresponding entries in column d,. 
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II.—On a Calculating Instrument called a Universal Proportion 
Table. 


Professor J. D. Everett, Queen’s College, Belfast, sends us the 
following communication with reference to a universal proportion 
table which he has constructed :— 


I was led to construct this table from having often felt the 
want of some means of rapidly converting a list of numbers into 
others standing to them in a given arbitrary ratio. A “ traverse 
table”’ such as is given in books on navigation would answer the 
purpose if every ratio were equal to the sine of a whole number of 
degrees, and I often found it convenient to use such a table, 
selecting the sine that came nearest to the required ratio. This 
plan I found preferable to the use of an ordinary slide-rule; for 
such rules are trying to the eyes if used for any length of time, 
and involve a much greater lability to mistake, as well as a 
much greater effort of attention. 

Some specimens of the circular slide-rule answer the purpose 
tolerably well. One of the best of them is that known as “ Fuller’s 
Computing Telegraph,’ in which a disk of cardboard rotates 
within a circular opening of the same size in a larger piece of 
cardboard, both circles being graduated after the manner of an 
ordinary slide-rule, but the scale being much larger, and the values 
of most of the divisions being printed in figures. But the circular 
form is not convenient for reading off at various points of the 
circumference when the instrument lies in a fixed position, and it 
generally turns either too stiffly or with dangerous looseness. 

My instrument was devised as an improvement on the circular 
slide-rule. It has numbers and divisions, on the plan of a slide- 
rule; but instead of being arranged along a single horizontal line, 
as in the ordinary rule, orround the circumference of a circle, as in 
the form just described, they are arranged in a series of vertical 
columns, like the numbers in a traverse table. As there is no 
large empty space, like that in the centre of the circular rule, but 
the whole area is utilised, a much larger scale can be employed 
without unwieldiness. 

In external appearance the instrument consists of two rect- 
angular cards of the size of a folio page, one of which is intended 
to be laid on the top of the other. The under one is twice as high 
as it is broad, and the upper one twice as broad as it is high. 
Hach of them is printed with numbers and divisions, which are 
arranged in ten columns on the tall card, and twenty on the wide 
one. Between the columns of the latter there are slits cut,as wide 
as the columns themselves, and through these slits the columns on 
the under card are seen. In other words, the upper card is lke a 
gridiron which can be moved about over the lower card. The 
columns of the upper card (or bars of the gridiron) are graduated 
at their left hand edges, and the columns of the lower card at their 
right hand edges, so that divisions which are to work together are 
in immediate proximity. Between the columns of the lower 
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card there are blank spaces equal in width to the bars of the 
gridiron, 

When one card is properly laid upon the other, the overlapping 
portion is a square containing ten bars of the gridiron and ten 
spaces. Running the eye down the bars in succession, it will be 
seen that the first bar ends with the same number with which the 
second begins, and so on to the tenth bar, which ends with the same 
number with which the first begins. The same is true of the ten 
spaces, and the numbers in the spaces have a constant ratio to the 
numbers contiguous to them on the bars. 

There are divisions for all three-figure numbers, and for four- 
figure numbers up to 1,099. The distance between 1,099 and 1,100 
is about sy of an inch. 

As there would be some danger of setting the cards slightly 
awry if general appearance were alone depended on, a kind of 
vernier is provided which renders the smallest obliquity at once 
apparent. 

Practically the one source of difficulty has been the elastic 
stretching of the cards under the heavy pressure of the printing 
roller, which causes the divisions to be too near together when the 
pressure has ceased. This would be of no consequence if both 
cards could be trusted to behave exactly alike; but as copper- 
plate presses are not large enough to admit the cards broadside on, 
both must be put through endwise, and thus the under card is apt 
to have its divisions rather closer than those of the upper one. I 
have had much trouble in testing the cards for this source of error 
and selecting pairs that fit. Sometimes it has been necessary to 
shrink the upper one by wetting and rapid drying. I have 
recently had a large batch printed which have turned out 
exceedingly well, and I have paired together as many as are likely 
to be wanted for some time to come. 

A good idea of the arrangement of the numbers on the two 
cards will be obtained by observing the arrangement of the first 
nine letters of the alphabet in the subjoined diagram : 
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Til.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1885. 


1.—A Table showing the Number of Vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as 
“ Foundered,” “ Stranded,” &c., during the Year 1885. 





First Quarter. 


Second Quarter. 




















































































British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Sail. | Steam, |} Sail. | Steam. | Sail. | Steam. || Sail. | Steam. 
ML POUNAEY ed |... ssavss.aesseacs rea 28 | 13 22 5 6 21 8 
(2) Stranded— 
MOD ONES 5. cess aonas endpantedvonies 171 185 113 82 137 112 42 
DN P Ob Of .ccseccenceaeteacateeeaall Na oe 25 75 9 15 81 6 
Subsequent fate not known 17 I 10 2 3 6 — 
DOUALS 33 coseexstesegees 282 211 198 93 155 199 48 
(3) Burnt or damaged by fire— 
Entirely destroyed ............ 3 2 6 3 I 10 I 
Damaced only 20 ieee: 5 22, 5 9 10 2 3 
Lotalse9:,8 ree 8 24 11 12 II 12 4 
WALLEY 3 th vasscacncecesceh saeuuenage 39 7 52 3 3 34 2 
Coy Dismasted ere ck Hieweses ae 21 3 Park I B 16 I 
GPE CODUULLE) Mserccaces cons scmnctennccuis — — — set me ad alk 
GAME ATACY E cecicasaceeorsh gy sap scee ae ogee || eee — — — — — — 
(8) Other causes of damagef...... 87 65 65 13 23 51 3 
MOVENLISSINT A 2, cose scr steecncsscecssees 9 5 4. 2 B 4 2 
Motalledsscedecsecestese 156 80 148 19 35 105 8 
| Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
British. | Foreign. British. Foreign. 
Sail. | Steam. | Sail. | Steam. f Sail. | Steam. || Sail. | Steam. 
(1) Foundered ..scccccsssere ee Sa MT mt Wl 88 8 16 14 28 3 
(2) Stranded— | | 
GGULOH GN oes cn cteno ssc capessaan sages 122 159 120 39 157 172 |) 160 95 
INGt DOtrOM strated ac suacneas 56 12 7 7 91 200M 137 14 
Subsequent fate not known 10 il 6 I 99 3 Q5 4 
4105 | NGA Reewoany, 02 188 | 172 | 204 47 1277 | 201 || 322 | 113 
(3) Burnt or damaged by fire— 
Entirely destroyed ..........+ 4 I 2 I 5 2 4 I 
Damaged Only ® sevess,s-ccnn0see0 4 9 10 3 10 9 6 10 
Mo tales, copacecsesstes 8 TOM Wt ake 4 15 II 10 II 
(ADT Leakey wy cadccsscatsnosap csieoans a dcs 13 I 32 — 13 I 3l — 
toy, Disnaatad |<, iscsi <atha eves 27 — 18 I 29 5 17 I 
Gn CADLULE Tend saussctanse aap estes salec Si ae ore oe a a = oS: 
Ge PIFAGCY™ cecccancstesicccsehscuse testes — _— = —_— =: oe sn — 
(8) Other causes of damagef...... 39 18 39 4 40 21 38 13 
COVRSEISSING Ys sttvececeossescbaseesensess 8 I 1 ~ 8 I 5 oo 
Totaly. Hecdac neva 87 20 90 5 90 28 91 14 














* “Leaky,” only those vessels are included which are reported with serious leaks. 
+ “Other causes of damage,” includes only those vessels more seriously injured. 
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2.—A Table showing the Number of Vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as 
“Abandoned,” &e., together with Results to Ship and Cargo, during the 


Year 1885. 





(10) Abandoned— 
IRECOVENEO yes cesusesenesesecessses 


Results to ship— 
A Otal JOSS Mews sescnetaeasseecsses 
Damaged) ©.. cccecsocensse see sews 
Raised after sinking............ 
Not damaged, or er 
UNKNOWN 3.0. -ss.ssseeo tees 


Results to cargo— 
All lOSt eink scceretereseenee tess 
Parb lOStes. Jcscsesssescteosesesses 





First Quarter. 


British. 


Sail. | Steam. 








3 aad 
14 I 
ib I 





28 IO 
148 135 
176 145 





iss 49 
380 305, 

8 6 
105 116 
666 476 


72 I 
Li 4 








(10) Abandoned— 
RECOVELEG. votstess estos teases 
Not recovered %.....0.c..c.0ss6 


Results to ship— 
Potaldloss Weecscssaseustenscnees aes 
Mamared i o.ctes.s.-tessoceioaee 
Raised after sinking............ 
Not damaged, or ae 
WN KNOW core ccsss essere o. 


Results to cargo— 
All lostae Sess ths Bsn ce eees 
Part. log}... ives chp tudbwessseess 


Third Quarter. 


British. 

















Foreign. British. 
Sail. | Steam. | Sail. | Steam. 
6 — 1 — 
18 I iy) — 
24 I 18 Aes 

12 Io 23 2 





61 8 46 16 








Second Quarter. 


Foreign. 


Sail. | Steam. 











4 os 
22 — 
26 — 
13 3 
Wo 18 
86 21 





147 21 
219 44 

% BES 
81 29 
450 04. 


57 10 
22 6 








Sail. | Steam. 

















19 5 
102 96 
121 IOI 
110 24 
240 175 

ul I 

89 109 

44.0 309 














Foreign. British. 
Sail. | Steam. | Sail. | Steam. 
) c= Pal 
25 I 12 I 
Q7 I 12 2 





16 5 27 9 
80 29 147 135 


96 34 | 174 144 














153 20 159 50 
204 50 304. 211 
4 I 4 4 


83 29 122 127 


444, 100 589 392 








58 44, 19 











unt 


14 14 13 


Fourth Quarter. 


Foreign. 


Sail. | Steam. 











12 23 
74 34. 
86 34 


220 18 
217 76 

3 2 
121 80 
561 196 


69 2 
31 9 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as Foundered, 
Stranded, &c., during the Year 1885. 







First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 








British. Foreign. British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 


















Sail. | Steam.|| Sail. | Steam. 


— 


Sail. 








Steam.|| Sail. |Steam.} Sail. | Steam.|] Sail. | Steam. 























Foundered ................ 48 19 43 13 40 94, 24 
Stranded— 
Beirne csi veces: 291 |, 322 || 225 653 || 505 | 258 
Not got off ............ 144,| 40 || 156 78 |) B7L |) 36 
Subsequent fate 
not reported.. } . @ eae 8 47 2 
RE soc asdareess 455 | 366 || 397 739 || 923 | 301 











Burnt or damaged 
by fire— 
_ Entirely destroyed 6 3 16 4 








3 Damaged only ...| 13] 32 (ie 





Leaky eee ee 


Other causes of 
mamage tf ............ 


eee 











* “Tjeaky,” only those vessels are included which are reported with serious leaks. 
+ “ Other causes of damage,” includes only those vessels more seriously injured. 


202 
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4.—A Table showing the Number of Vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as “ Abandoned,” &c| 
together with Results to Ship and Cargo, during the Year 1885. 


First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. ‘4 
“4 








British. Foreign. British. Foreign. British. Foreign. | 


Sail. | Steam.|| Sail. | Steam.{ Sail. |-Steam.|] Sail. | Steam.] Sail. | Steam.’| Sail. Stean’ 
































— 





Abandoned— 
Recovered. .......++++ 4| — 10 | — 2 I 9; — 6 I 19 





Not recovered .... 31 I 40 I 22 I 47 I 53 p3 87 











Injured by collision— 
Samak eT ccesbcar. BL 1 ha 2 W254 Fas | BAG a4 28; 8] 97| 26|| 53] a9 








Otherwise injured | 242] 210 || 180 | 57 | 249] 231 || lod) 63 491) 441|| 284) 120 


es, ee |) J | | | 
































Pokal whee ee 293| 222 || 155 | 70 | 295] 24g || 182] 72 | 588] 467|| 3837 141) 
PEE GH feo aa a a OR en CME EE SS GoD Ee | cc 

Resutts to ship— ' j 
Total logs 9.\....J.%. 293| 78 || 296 | 46] 269] 74 152 || 669 a 
Damaged............+. 613 | 460 || 466 | 129 | 544] 386 846 || 887| 255) 
Raised after a 
pInking 3,-2.1 } sri ns 3 5 Sao ae 13 | 190 Li 
Not damaged, = 
or results un- 176| 209 || 1538 | 91 | 211] 236 445 || 357] 200) 
known .......0005 - 
Total sccssss.sss 1,097 | 755 || 923 | 271 {1,029} 7o1 2,126 |1,456 ||1,928 a 








Results to cargo— 
































AU LOB 0. sas soescens M18) Posie 1S). £18 85] 32 
Part Lostihcs.-cechesers 40) 32 28:|-)16 26} 29 
Sailing. Steam. ; 
Approximate estimate of the number and total tonnage f No. 80,497 8,738 4 
of British Vessels ic64 cave bkornceseas bate tetera Tons 5,065,054: 424.9442 4 : 
Approximate estimate of the number and total tonnage [ No. 29,350 33 343 : 


Of Foreign vessels. ......cscscssssesssssseesseeessseesessonscesreeeees Tons 8,258,820 294275275 
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Note.—The mode of rendering the statistics of Wrecks and 
Casualties reported in Lloyd’s Lists having been altered, the memo- 
randum subjoined is given to show how the facts recorded are 
carried on from the old to the new forms :— 


No. Old Headings. New Headings. 
AL SS) Sei ii 08 3 gil Pert se ae Missing (same). (9) 
2. Abandoned— | 
PLECU VOTE gs fed seei get acne tnd sence Abandoned (practically the same). (10) 
WGC Pst cdentteseh en dive ncen colteeecdendeeh i 
Roe 011261 Oth lee reactuck Toiaccasttadato pare chee Collision. (11) 
BNO UL CAM SSO 1a ctecscancsneses cits encetect Not damaged (omitted). 
SULLA ¢ Rae ree a ERR Oke Te pete Sunk. 
YAEL OM rt a Gon oe As cabin vente geeks sev Otherwise injured. 


[The item ‘“ Noé damaged”? must be 
omitted in taking the totals under 
this head from the old forms. | 

4, Sinking from causes other than col- | Foundered (practically the same). (1) 


lision 
5. Stranded— 
ee Be egeete Reenter Stranded (same). (2) 
Subsequent fate not known 
DMPA DLL Cd feted eo trda erate cacteres statics: Capture (same). (6) 
ico d Sve CS me Ge Mle Aaa 2 UR Mle cee 5 Pracyt?((@ seje2 (7) 
Pee DUTUL OF GWE RES. .aiclsseterccoseuss Burnt or damaged by fire. (3) 
Entirely destroyed. 
Damaged only. 
[The same total as before, but sub- 
divided. | 
9. Dismasted or disabled o............s000008 Dismasted (practically the same). (5) 
LNs LIRA SG 2 iss We SmI Cee DRE te Ae Leaky (same). (4) 
se cota sovesssnscneseseveneoaee sees } « Other causes of damage?’ (8) 
TREE oath iatenan dee deck (s [Not included in new returns, the loss 
11. aaa Ae ay | from jettison is only indirect to the 
13. Loss of anchors or chains x eRe ) eer echarss er reee) ae 
1 ae Aa See ae ei totals will not be appreciably affected 
15. Mutin ene &e Peal ties if these items are simply omitted from 
15. y> Wp OUG, Fe tells oaadnss the old forms. ] 
Results to Ship— Results to Ship— 
pal shee ck eh veel sabe iat * } Total loss [including constructive loss |. 
oh Mamproetie Aw Sulit crs } Damage [taken together]. 
Ruised after sinking................cc0ss00 S pine 
Not damaged or results sated ae Brite ‘ 


Results to'Cargo as far as reported— | Results to Cargo— 
CN VER SS) SRR Ocak Boag OR eee oie 
BE aa cds buon ceurayis 1a ceegoatomiyoran ae 
LAUSD ORO tear rh ne St a 


Same as before. 
SNe Ne 5 Mi ie Spd Be MD ine oe Oo) Discontinued. 


The statistics regarding Life are now so fully rendered by the 
Board of Trade, that they are omitted from these returns. 
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IV .— Statistical Review of the Present Position of Italy. By M. 
Toussaint Lova. (Translated from the Journal de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris, February, 1886.) 


THe Annuario Statistico Italiaio for the year 1884 deals very 
exhaustively with the condition of Italy from every point of view ; 
it touches first upon the climate and geographical position of the 
country, and devotes considerable space to the consideration of 
demographic and sanitary statistics, which embrace among other 
subjects the census enumerations, the movement of the population, 
emigration, the number of patients in the various hospitals, the 
causes of death, and the sanitary condition of the people generally. 
That part of the work which treats of the moral and political aspect 
of the country embraces the following subjects, public and private 
instruction, the press, charitable institutions, and civil and criminal 
justice. From it we learn what is the strength of the land and 
sea forces, the finances of the country, the amount annually 
expended for the payment of civil pensions, and finally it contains 
a review of the communal! and provincial finances, and much useful 
information respecting the political and administrative elections. 

After the moral and political portion of the work, comes the 
economic statistical part, properly so called, which comprises ques- 
tions relating to the mineral production of the country, the 
agricultural production, the number of live stock, prices of provi- 
sions, manufacturing industries, wages, credit institutions, savings 
banks, post offices, telegraphs, roads and railways; the number, 
tonnage, and crews of the merchant navy, the entries and clearances 
of vessels, and the movement of foreign trade. 

It is from this publication that the following particulars 
relating to the moral and economic condition of Italy have been 
taken, in some cases the data being supplemented by figures 
referring to later years, which have been extracted from various 
official statistical returns. 

One of the first tables in the Annwario shows the linear 
development of the Italian sea coast, and from it we find that the 
extent exceeds 3,937 miles, distributed as follows: terra firma, 
1,995 miles; large islands, 1,387 miles; small islands, 555 miles. 
The area of the kingdom according to the latest official returns is _ 
stated at 114,380 square miles, but according to calculations made 
by General Strelbitsky the real area of Italy is only 111,376 square 
miles. At the last census, which was taken on the 3lst December, 
1881, the population was found to be 28,459,451, showing an 
increase in ten years of 1,667,097, or 6°22 per cent., or 0°62 per 
cent. per annum, and the average density in 1881 was 256 per 
square mile. This population of 28,459.451 would be slightly 
increased if the inhabitants of Assab, which is the only colony 
Italy possesses, were included. 

As regards the number of communes, while in France there are 
no less than 36,000, in Italy they only amount to 8,259, of which 
there are five containing less than 100 inhabitants, and eleven with 
more than 100,000. The latter are as follows :— 
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Number Number 
Communes. of Tnhabitants, Communes, etluhabiteants 
BES essyind vascoe.-s.<hasenadvess 494,314 BIOrene': vive cancssesst . 169,001 
ee yp came a Saif 38 SV ODIC ORE eet acssednct tices 132,826 
PE Balls. ogs sat npacmiines Ey. 300,467 i : 
DL Re oe aes 252,832 ies ip aathe ibaa oa inital a 
BPMECE ENG 1..,.. ...,sesseneeareans 244,991 Bologna «....seesseeeeeeeee: 123,274 
TE ee nr 8 179,515 CALANIA YL at inten men. PMATOO.AL? 





Of the total population in 1881, 14,265,523 were males, and 
14,193,928 females, the males being therefore to the females in the 
proportion of too'5 to 100, and the following table will show the 


number of births, deaths, and marriages, in each of the years 1880 
to 1884 :— 





Years. Births. Deaths. Marriages. Excess of Births 














over Neaths. 
No. No. No. No. 
2880) «.....-. 957,900 869,992 196,738 87,908 
ogee 1,081,125 784,181 230,143 296,944 
Sa osaut 1,061,094 787,326 224,041 273,768 
ABSA. 1,071,452 794,196 231,945 277,256 
GB 4b) oes. 1,130,741 780,361 239,513 350,380 





Italian emigration is rapidly assuming very considerable 
proportions, as a reference to the subjoined statement will show :— 























Years. feroerly aovealleds Genporiy} Total. 
No. No. No. 
PL eaten aie hee 19,756 89,015 108,771 
ET Becks hk eek 21,087 78,126 99,213 
“oh aay ee 18,535 77,733 96,268 
HE ORO Me 40,824 79,007 119,831 
jin be Sats 373934 81,967 119,gOt 
Go} Re ay cae 41,607 94,225 135,832 
EVA eee as 65,748 95,811 161,559 





Of the 161,559 persons who emigrated in 1882, 93,930 left for 
countries in Europe, of whom 53,037 settled in France; while as 
regards the extra European countries, 7,773 persons left for 
Africa, 59,695 for America (of whom 18,669 repaired to the 
United States and Canada) and 24,526 for the Republic of 
La Plata. 

It appears from that portion of the work which is devoted to 
the consideration of questions affecting the sanitary condition of 
the people, that there are in the country 9,027 medical men, of 
whom 1,093 are physicians, 591 surgeons, and 7,343 practising 
both medicine and surgery. Another table shows the number of 
insane persons in the various public and private lunatic asylums of 
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the kingdom. They are as follows: imbeciles, 1,318, and mad- 

men, using the term in its generally accepted sense, 16,153, making 
a total of 17,471, or a proportion of 6 to every 10,000 of the 
population. 

Coming next to the question of public and private instruction, 
we find that according to the results of the last census enumera- 
tion the proportion of the illiterate population, children under the 
age of 5 being excluded, was as follows, in each of the years 1861, 
1871, and 1881 :— 





Proportion of Persons 
Years. unable either to Read or Write, to every 
100 of the Population. 


Per cnt. 
ASO LU ones et 78 
si AI es Tnpeiad ae cl, hes 
Pn betaine cane ye 67 


But if the marriage registers are to be relied upon it will be 
found that for the year 1881 the proportion of the population 
entirely devoid of education was as low as 45 per cent., and if we 
take the state of education of those who are called upon to 
perform military service, it appears that the proportion is estab- 
lished in the ratio of 48 per cent. as compared with 64 per cent. in 
1846. In this connection it may not be uninteresting to note that 
the proportion of illiterate conscripts in France at the same period 
was only at the rate of 14 per cent. 

In Italy primary instruction is obligatory, but notwithstanding 
this fact, out of a population of 28 millions it is estimated that at 
least 1,778,000 children, by reason of the topographical position of 
the communes in which they reside, are unable to attend the 
elementary schools. There are in the country 1,566 dames’ schools, 
accommodating 183,809 children, 92,905 of whom are boys and 
90,904 girls, but the elementary schools properly so called 
numbered in the year 1861 28,490, where instruction was imparted 
to 1,008,674 children. 


Elementary Schools in 1861. 














Number Number 
0 of Total. 
Boys attending. Girls attending. 
Pind liken eet cceritemien 527,729 357,423 885,152 
PPV ate. osetesscusecrtices thts 51,821 71,701 123,522 
ODO Ue Benen uee 579,550 429,124 1,008,674 





During the scholastic year 1878-79, the latest for which any | 
reliable statistical data on this point are available, the number of 
schools had increased to 48,530, and the number of scholars to 
2,057,977, a8 the following table will show :— 


oy 
Os 
OX 
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Elementary Schools in 1878-79. 

















Number Number 
of of Total. 
Boys attending. Girls attending. 
RAINE 6 fads. tn cevoeeingeds’ 1,048,801 853,479 1,902,280 
BRPEV AGE, ois sass. coveeabagoburmys. 63,469 92,228 155,697 
CA ikpiei nti Tyi 121270 945,707 2,057,997 





As regards secondary schools, there were during the year 
1880-81 83 royal lycées and 113 royal gymnasia or colleges, with 
5,989 and 12,876 students respectively ; 25 ecclesiastical lycées and 
77 ecclesiastical gymnasia, with 999 and 6,065 students; 14 com- 
munal lycées and 100 communal gymnasia, with 280 and 3,279 
students ; 8 lycées and 37 gymnasia, both foundation schools, with 
168 and 1,475 scholars; 111 lycées and 230 gymnasia attached to 
the seminaries, with 2,004 and 11,141 students, and finally, 
57 private lycées and 144 private gymnasia. 

Considerable attention is devoted in Italy to the subject of 
technical instruction, and it is imparted in 40 royal institutions and 
25 private establishments to 6,443 students. The subjoined state- 
ment will show the distribution of these students according to the 
various branches of study to which they devoted their attention :— 





Subjects. PER. 

Science, physics, and mathematics  ....s.00..s000 1,404 
BO PV OLIN ees cs tate er Pt ccanies iedas deanea pening 3s 
CWS TS NCAT oe 2 Wily aie ae IE MER, & La SOS Oy RAED 69 
COWMMER COMET NAN COn carts cevecseced-csiomepedgegsns ts 1,490 
DUG Toe Ee oe eae ants as conasdeh Seaee uate sreepictgs ines shone 82 
atu ee i oie Cal, EOS tara nL eee ASAE Ree eee 207 

OUP ras cies atdertot ates verssieses 6,443 


Special schools, such, for example, as those in which instruction 
is given in navigation, in architecture, and in mechanics, were 
attended during the same year by 803 students, and as regards the 
technical schools of navigation, their number it appears amounted 
to 301, with an attendance of 19,675 pupils. In all, technical 
instruction is imparted in 390 establishments to 26,921 pupils. In 
the convents there are 33,986 pupils, of whom 3,176 attend the 
lycées, 17,340 the gymnasia, 3,174 the technical institutions, 9,651 
the elementary schools, and 645 other educational establishments. 
In the higher educational establishments there are faculties of law, 
pharmacy, science, and letters, while in addition there were ten 
establishments in which the higher branches of technical instruction 
were imparted to 1,235 pupils, and eight special high schools, with 
an attendance of 730. 

As regards the schools of fine arts, to the number of fifteen, they 
are attended by 3,226 pupils; the five conservatoires of music by 
802; the Military Academy of Turin by 314; the Military School 
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of Modena by 1,190; the School of War by 120, and the four 
military colleges by 935 pupils. 

The three naval schools of Genoa, Naples, and Leghorn had 
an average attendance of 175, and the School of Engineering at 
Venice of 149 pupils, and in addition to these there are in Italy 
34 special schools of agriculture, attended by 1,151, and 4 schools of 
mines by 93 students. The schools of arts and industries number 
45, with an average attendance of 1,875 students, and finally there 
are 23 training schools for women, attended by 4,346 pupils. It 
may be added that the royal libraries, which number 34, accommo- 
date annually 742,534 readers, among whom are distributed more 
than a million volumes. 

Taking next the newspaper press, it appears that on the 
lst January, 1883, the number of journals or reviews published in 
the kingdom amounted to 1,378, classified as follows :— 





Number. 

ROMO yc casbeestoresh sensuasertns devas at ace baths ee oie ts tcer Miter Mae casey 2,00 
i and religious sos. sees Pe ee ert ee 58 

i Bs - BCIOHULIIC Acs steaene cele stay teks tebe toe eerae anes 234 
Historical, Titerary, atid artistic ....5..,.cccteccscneesyeoesapeceareven 190 
Nerentivic and teehniedl iP vrc.cc-atec- eats te ateneoe ae seegeeeeeee was 264 
Economic, industrial, commercial, agricultural, &e. .... 194 
COTO. jetuaessntosstecoeeteenons cneneaes eae MeNin y hau ane es nase cee anne 83 
Sh wea tome ioe eccevane eters camer veae tee theme eats caenceccat eae 61 
Hixclustvely veligious> io... sonnousctssts.docteasensucrss nevasscdveseeaned@s 69 
WATIOUS insti these eo hoes eee: Matec fcaueta teemce dt ibe Ne 22 
EE Oeil Soar tae cr tre tecticistesteeotaceee teeters 1,378 





We shall not devote much attention to the detailed returns of 
civil and criminal cases heard before the various tribunals as 
reported in the Annuario, but will proceed to look into the question 
of the bankruptcies and of the sales that took place under the 
authority of the courts, In 1882 it appears that the number of 
sales amounted to 3,757, of which the greater number affected 
properties valued at between 80/. and 2,000/., only 246 sales of 
properties valued at over the latter amount having taken place by 
order of the courts. The number of bankruptcies initiated in 1882 
amounted to 811, of which 751 were those of merchants, and 60 of 
various societies and companies. The following table shows the 
number of bankruptcies classified according to the amount of 
habilities in the various cases :— 


Amount of Liabilities. of eke nee: 

Und Gr QOO rks ssc e& dct, ves ete obepecats exits 100 
Krom b2001 toi 2,000L, Lbatscutnseses 436 
gy ember fOOE is. “4 OOOL, ‘peace dete 115 

J set ODOL. 8620, QOOL, sdcted gel ect 97 
yt 200008, 2,640 OO0L we ta ieee cute 5 
Cy er AO 000M ick reenter eteedeece artes 5 
Aniount UnEN OW. Peace Re Ae aet 53 
ROUSL Far acouehicBiteceee eetiae Sit 
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As regards criminal justice, or as it is termed in Italy penal 
justice, the following figures will show the number of principal 
cases reported in 1883 as compared with the number in the 
preceding decade. Taking first the number of persons sentenced 
by ordinary police tribunals or pretori,.we find that it amounted in 
1873 to 204,860, or a proportion of 76 to every 10,000 of the 
population, and in 1883 to 232,580, or a proportion of 82 to every 
10,000. ‘I'he number of persons sentenced by correctional tribunals 
amounted in 1873 to 61,753, and in 1888 to 64,214, or a propor- | 
tion in each case of 23 to every 10,000 of the population; and 
finally taking cases heard before the higher criminal courts, it 
appears that in 1873 they numbered 7,270, or a proportion of 2°7, 
while in 1883 they had fallen to 5,772, ora proportion of 2 to every 
10,000 of the population. The number of persons tried for 
homicide which in 1879 was 6,040, showed a very considerable 
diminution in 1882, it having fallen as low as 4,644; while the 
number of persons accused of thefts qualifiés fell during the same 
period from 48,980 to 40,511, and of thefts simples from 41,026 to 
35,704. We may therefore draw the inference from the figures 
quoted above that, although the number of judgments generally 
has increased, there is a marked diminution in the number and 
gravity of the crimes properly so called. The number of persons 
imprisoned in the various prisons and houses of detention amounted 
to 80,149 in 1880, to 78,755 in 1881, and to 54,037 in 1882. 

The following statement will show the number of prisoners on 
the 31st December, 1880, classified according to the description of 
penal establishment in which they were contined :— 





Number 

of Prisoners. 
Houses of detention ...........ceseseees 41,133 
$3 COLPECLION 4, cee deseo seeveeees 31,405 
COnWacl) PIISONG * 2iieaissctsendse-d-cnarst saa 5582 
CV GENO see scecateer ee sec tev cps vkstves tenets 2,029 
POLL ractharcyaietesviess 80,149 





Coming next to the military and naval establishments, we find 
that by virtue of the law of the 29th June, 1882, the Italian Army 
on a war footing would consist of 2,119,000 men, composed as 
follows :— 


The permanent army ........eceeeveee 751,000 men 
i) mobilised=imilitia} i. Bisse 448 C008; 
sg) VONTICOLIAL ©) men eh RS ah. T,02 73000) 33 

By119,000 + 5, 





Of this number there are actually 183,279 men under arms, 
170,500 of whom are private soldiers, and 12,779 officers. The 
remainder are either on unlimited furlough, or can be called 
permanently under arms at the outbreak of a war. 
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The Italian navy consisted on the 31st December, 1884, of 125 
steamers afloat or building. They were classed as follows: 
17 ironclad vessels of the first class; 3 ironclads of the second 
class; 11 corvettes and torpedo rams classified as second class war 
ships; 17 avisos, gunboats and torpedo rams of the third class; 
2 first class transports ; 6 second class transports ; 2 training ships ; 
11 steam vessels for local use; 6 lagoon gunboats; 1 large torpedo 
school ship; 28 first class torpedo boats, and 21 second class 
torpedo boats. The naval forces of Italy are composed of 33,434 
men, 8,816 of whom are under arms, and the remainder on 
unlimited furlough. R 

Taking next the finances of the country, it appears from the 
latest financial accounts that the total ordinary revenue and 
expenditure of the kingdom, with the annual differences in each of 
the years 1881 and 1882 were as follows :— 





Total Total 











Years. Ordinary Revenue. Ordinary Expenditure. Difference. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. 
LSS yng: 1, 518,535,464 1,467,648,226 + 50,887,238 
oy tae tae 2,219,917,238 2,210,460,620 + 9,456,618 


In the latter year it will be observed that a considerable 
increase had taken place in the revenue of the country, and the 
proportion per head of the population amounts to as much as 
79 lire, while in France, which certainly has had much to contend 
with since the year 1870, the proportion of revenue per head of the 
population is not very much higher, being only at the rate of 
83 francs per capita. The Italian debt, which in 1860 amounted to 
2.439,000,000 lire, rose in 1882 to 12,171,953.358, to fall again to 
11,969,768,761 lire in 1883. 

The number of State employés and public servants amounted 
on the 3lst May, 1882, to 94,480, of whom 52,098 were unmarried, 
38,171 married, 3,482 widows or widowers, and 728 whose civil 
condition was unknown; while as regards the pensioned civil 
servants they numbered on the 3lst July, 1882, 95,258. The 
number of electors on the register amounted in 1883 to 1,849,304. 
The total revenue of the communes in Italy in 1883 amounted, 
according to official reports, to 528,422,003 lire. In 1882 the 
revenue and expenditure of the provinces balanced at 119,243,012 
hre. The debts of the communes in 1881 amounted to 724,105,313 
lire; of the provinces to 102,228,113 lire. 

As regards the mineral production of the kingdom, the 
following table will show the number of mines at work, the 
quantity and value of the production, and the number of persons 
employed in the year 1883 :— 
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Number Production. Number 
of ee eae of 
Mines. Quantity. Value. Hands. 
Tons. £ 

BER APORO. bcs ccf eater sok veces eee 48 203,582 97,976 1,820 
Manganese iron Ore ........seseeeeees 1 9,000 5,760 289 
fs 01 (CREM Hie CRD SIR. Gia of 4A 11,384 10,980 200 
mC Der OG Tats Mt eease book 15 23,947 82,796 1,565 
BERT OLO tos ccsdersnnyerrvemesaecest ont \ BY { 100,574 257,644 6 

Lead and argentiferous ores.... 46,051 316,964 Ree 
Brie OFF OTOL "21, cli 4 1,510 66,956 Taz. P3 
MOY ine, 525 nb aoc hak sez octe nents. 19", = 13,800 501 
BENOIT IONE ae SER codecs 9 2,024 11,572 bike 
DACP OUIY: ie cee os reise sere See 2 206 31,356 347 
Be Oh ag Lc pai ale OMe te we 5 6,620 3,868 96 
ABORT a AR ee coe Ree 26 214,421 67,456 252.39 
OAL) UE TSS REAL. 58, Je here 367 446,508 | 1,695,728 31,8451 
Hicks eal bonsai toy oti: 4eypeaind 24 18,900 12,924, 624 
LG (APTI Mir cubits 2ccccteats scaled te 2 9,937 10,732 191 
Asphalte (mastic and bitumen) 13 6,739 9,452 Pipe! 
ALP ON ULI Lua cen esrte cacao ek see 5 226 2,336 92 
Doracie acid a. oeee tee 12 3,158 | 101,052 564 
LUT DON s an eea ateapaceakdaapnds¥sodoe! = 4,200 7,560 go 








A reference to the subjoined statement will show the extent of 
land under cultivation, and the estimated quantities of the various 
crops produced in Italy during the year 1883 :— 























Extent of Land Estimated Quantities 
under of the 
Cultivation. various Crops Produced. 
Acres. Bshls. 
ALIAS saan he At A Alp ite ip. sales 11,699,662 120,575,263 
GRECO ss Aiea OS 1 Aah ae A 4,240,261 Messit 1 Ge 
RUN CRRL eer vsetssete seed ee MSL ned 509,817 22,122,958 
PDONIOY, ONG MVCN S. hrcsdseestpn ad odes 1,250,425 15,048,635 
ear tO SLA AB ode es oc dace 939,319 15,136,646 
ESOT ATIC GOS ie, debt tans stntasens 1,608,960 11,810,425 
‘ cwts. 
Me OGAEOON te hast MOEA Se 173,196 11,313,004 
Ghogmuts 600k. it8..Ls ARG 1,108,319 6,675,987 
Eber peas flaxs 5. 35,0. te. setnictek 495,766 1,797,482 
Bshls. 
AEE i SRG EE SiN ye OR IO A 2,210,981 4,308,447 
Galls. 
WILT SR or Sahel iretnsnseh ek cccet he teei ee 4,759,275 614,557,130 
cwts. 
SE ODACCOH 2 gam si .scbiaitheecdbes ohio 13,644 113,434 





and the number of live-stock is as follows :— 
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£ 
MOGUELO. eae Gete -ccwatecsarenensact ie ce once oer agen tomes 4,783,232 51,658,904 
Sheep, lambs, and goats... 10,612,415 53093,956 
PIGS. Si c.tec Biesstredeneeuoes opopeeneare tar vrrces ce capers 1,163,916 1,396,700 
Horses and mules. (ict. ae ieee 951,412 13,319,768 
ASSES, cilaeie tne pesca astern es 674,246 1,078,792 





Space will not admit of any lengthened review of that portion 
of the Annuario which deals with the question of the monetary 
statistics of the kingdom. We can do no more than call attention 
to the fact that much useful information is given relative to the 
gold and note circulation, the operation of the banks and credit 
institutions, and we will confine ourselves to reproducing the 
following table, which shows the situation of the various savings 
banks at the end of the year 1883 :— 


1883. 
Accounts opened during the year ....No. — 188,530 
Y closed repeat) 127,494 
Number of deposits .......scscssesseossees 9-1, 405,464 
Amount deposited saree nates wo: 13,320,532 
Number of withdrawals ...............0.+ No.) 794,383 
Amount withdrawn. ..........0...s-sse-eees £ 11,024,834 


Amount standing to credit of depo- 6 
sitors on 3lst December, 1883.... 99 320255304 


Taking next the statistics relating to the ways of communica- 
tion, post offices, and telegraphs, it appears that the total length of 
national, provincial, and communal roads in the kingdom on the 
31st December, 1880, exceeded 51,000 miles, and a very considerable 
development is shown to have taken place in Italian railroad 
enterprise, for we find that the length of line which in 1839 did not 
exceed 5 miles, had increased in 1861 to 1,590, in 1871 to 3,960, in 
1881 to 5,522, while in the year 1883 it amounted to as much as 
5-871 miles. The cost of construction up to the 3lst December, 
1882, was rather over 114 millions sterling, 101 millions of which 
was for the construction and maintenance of the line, and the 
remainder for the rolling stock. The rolling stock itself consisted 
as follows: 1,626 locomotives, 4,943 passenger carriages, and 
28,693 goods trucks. The number of passengers carried in 1881 
was 34,040,515, in 1882 34,372,056, and in 1883 36,817,031, 
producing a revenue of 3,194,000/., 3,199,000/., and 3,314,0001. 
respectively ; while goods to the weight of over 11 million tons 
were carried in 1883, the receipts from which amounted to over 
4,700,000/. The total receipts for the year were 8,245,440/., and 
the expenses exceeded 5,900,000/. 

- A reference to the postal statistics shows that a considerable 
increase has taken place of late years in the work of the various 
post offices of the kingdom, as the following comparative statement 
will show :— 
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1871. 1882. 
Number of post offices open........ No. 2,668 3,502 
< letters despatched ... ,, 99,166,532 148,841,649 
i‘ Posh Cardaipecacts..d0e L, Not stated 28,190,039 
* printed circulars .... ,, 95,725,878 160,726,706 
: DEGREES. Mic aere ie tisaneske - = 2,607,206 
fy registered letters .... ,, 2,883,230 A, LOL 253 
UREA pcos ssoctecestiscdateapetyecisrecante £ 774,124 1,306,432 
5 TE a Se aoe in he or * 727,728 1,109,176 





The length of telegraph line in 1871 was 11,551 miles, as 
compared with 17,702 miles in 1883, and the length of wire was 
37,228 miles against 60,321 in 1883. The number of messages 
amounted in these years to 2,583,000 and 6,600,000 respectively. 

In regard to the mercantile marine, the number of vessels on 
the register on 31st December, 1884, was stated to be 7,287, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 971,001, while a considerable increase has 
taken place in the number and tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing at the various ports of the kingdom. It is stated that in 
the year 1861 the number of vessels engaged in the foreign and 
coasting trade did not exceed 195,699, of a total burthen of 
13,083,350 tons, while twenty years later this number had risen to 
219,598, with a tonnage of 32,070,704. 

A reference to the subjoined statement will show the tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared with cargoes and in ballast 
distinguishing national and foreign ships, at ports in Italy, during 
the year 1884 :— 












Entered. Cleared. 
With In With 1 
Cargoes. Ballast. Total. Caresea Ballast. Total. 
Tous. ‘Yons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sailing vessels— 
Tealian Wer.s.0ek 503,001 | 157,802 | 660,803] 422,033| 247,7471 669,780 
Moxvetgin...2tess: 240,096 |114,759 | 354,855] 214,906; 161,746| 376,652 
Steam vessels— 
Etaliarie: stro... 719,526| 34,922 | 754,448] 586,227 79,999| 666,226 
POPCIQT 25-0506, 2,862,514 | 583,132 | 3,445,646 | 2,076,364 | 1,439,938 |3,516,302 





The commercial intercourse of Italy appears to be chiefly with 
seven countries, the United Kingdom, France, Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and the United States. The imports from 
France during the last three years have averaged over 14 millions 
sterling annually, and the exports over 18 millions. Next in order 
of importance are the commercial transactions with the United 
Kingdom, and after that those of Austria, Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland, and the United States. The following table shows 
the total value of merchandise, and bullion and specie imported 


a a 
a? 
; 
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into Italy for home consumption, and of the exports of domestic 


produce in each of the years from 1875 to 1884 inclusive :— 





Special Imports. 








Special Exports. 














Merchandise. ied Spo Mt Merchandise. bod Sead a 
£ £ £ £ 

1875s 48,277,C0O 336,000 40,892,000 456,000 
“TE Ce acai: 52,283,000 806,000 48,340,000 334,000 
Rik Bade beside he 45,662,000 588,000 37,359,000 769,000 
Si Dicnastinibenatd 42,358,600 467,000 39,944,000 1,868,000 
TO Ve ee 49,881,c00 585,000 42,870,000 1,406,000 
BOLE. a 4.7,4.4.7,000 1,579,000 44,139,000 1,153,000 
eB diy ccesabes A: 49,548,000 3,732,000 46,574,000 1,119,000 
60 SRR ROP 49,039,000 4,777,000 45,983,000 250,000 
ROS re corte 51,448,000 3,763,000 47,264,000 733,000 
fic)” med bvesteh an 52,707,000 1,044,000 42,616,000 1,240,000 





Coal, cotton, and grain form the chief imports into Italy, while 
the principal exports are silk, raw and manufactured, olive oil, wine, 
fruit, hemp, and flax. 


V.—WNotes on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


Revue Générale de Droit et Sciences Politiques publiée avec la 
collaboration de plusieurs savants nationaua et étrangers sous la 
direction de M. Nicolas Basilesco. Bucarest. No.1, July, 1886. 

The prospectus of this new quarterly contains as promising 
contributors a fair array of foreign economists, but in the first 
number there is only one article which is of interest to the Fellows 
of the Society. Dr. Richard de Kaufmann opens the review with 
an article on a Central European Zoll-Verein. This is not the first 
time we have had such a scheme brought before us, and we cannot 
find much that is new init. The system may be said to be based 
on the opinion that all nationalities, England included, will sooner 
or later declare in favour of protection; there will then be four 
commercial giants—the United States, Russia, China, and Great 
Britain—against whom the continental, central, and western Huro- 
pean States will have to wage a tariff war. Germany and Austro- 
Hungary are to start this Zollverein, and the other States are to 
be gradually joined to this union. Weare no doubt living in an 
era of combinations and unions, but the scheme here propounded 
does seem at least somewhat impracticable. 


Annales de Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Recueil Trimes- 
triel, publié avec la collaboration des wprofessewrs et des anciens 
éléves de Vécole. Paris, 1886. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

This quarterly, edited by some of the eminent Frenchmen, 
leaders in their several departments, promises to be quite as in- 
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teresting to students on this side of the Channel as to our neigh- 
bours themselves, for in the first numbers we have no less than 
three articles dealing exclusively with English questions (while 
more are promised), besides several of international importance. In 
the opening number M. Ayral deals with the disestablishment and 
disendowment question of the Church of England, and M. Poinsard 
offers a lengthy reply to the demands of the Financial Reform 
Association that more taxation should be thrown on real property 
in order to reduce the other assessed and indirect taxes. M. Poinsard 
deals with this question from a fiscal and not from a social point 
of view. He describes the origin of the income tax, its past and 
present state, the mode of assessment and collection, chiefly from a 
real property standpoint, and shows generally his mastery of the 
subject. He follows Mr. Craigie in maintaining that landed pro- 
perty in England is already far more heavily taxed than any other 
kind of property, that its burdens are already quite as much as it 
can economically bear, and that if there are any classes who are 
privileged under our system of taxation, they are the working 
classes. He points out that a further increase of taxation of land- 
lords weuld be unfair from the radical reformers’ point of view, as 
it alone would not deal with the other wealthy classes who have no 
interest in land, but in taxing whom commerce and industry would 
be jeopardised. Such a reform—of increased taxes on land—if car- 
ried out in its integrity, means a general pauperising of the country 
and the disorganisation of the public finances, and, if carried out in 
a modified way, it would be useless, and would amount to little 
better than an election cry. M. Poinsard points out as a necessary 
corollary to increased land taxes, the radical changes which the 
income tax must undergo, such as becoming a graduated tax, the 

faulty doctrine of which he follows Mr. Goschen in condemning. 
_ We may here remark, parenthetically, that the introduction of the 
graduated property tax introduced into the financial system of the 
colony of Victoria some years ago, was the immediate cause of 
the emigration of capital of several million pounds sterling in 
amount to the other colonies, chiefly to Queensland. 


Political Science Quarterly. LHdited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College. Boston, 1886. Nos. 1 and 2. 

In the two first numbers of this review there are three articles 
of special interest to the Society, viz., The Collection of Duties, 
by Mr. Frank J. Goodnow; The Legal Tender Question, by 
Mr. H. H. Neill; and American Labour Statistics, by Professor 
Richmond M. Smith. The last article calls for detailed attention. 
A few months ago the British Government instituted a Labour 
Statistics Bureau, and from this fact the panacea-loving public are 
already hugging the belief that in the immediate future every 
variety of labour and wages disputes is to be checked, if not 
altogether avoided. It may be just as well to see what results 
have followed the establishment of this class of bureau in the 
United States, and for this purpose Professor Smith’s admirable 
review will serve well. The first bureau was established in 1869, 
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and although not the direct outcome of labour organisation, as the 
Ohio Bureau in 1877, still it was the result of the reeommendation 
of alabour commission. Since 1879 these bureaus have multiplied, 
and now there are sixteen in existence. Professor Snuth points 
out that the value of the work of the lately established ones must 
necessarily be small, and he further points out how they nearly all 
lack the adequate funds for a proper prosecution of their functions. 
The chiefs, he says, have, with a slight modification here and there, 
taken up the fair passionless position expected of them, they 
have consequently restricted themselves to the collection of 
information and not to the solution of problems. The work 
allotted to the bureaus is varied, and in certain cases, such as 
the inspection of factories and the collection of statistics of the 
industrial resources of the State, their work is not their proper 
function at all. Their powers, but more especially the means 
placed at their disposal, are limited, and Professor Smith considers 
their methods to be defective. Considerable allowance must of 
course be made for bureaus which are still young and have in 
reality yet to learn their work, but there are nevertheless faults 
which ought to have been avoided, namely, mistakes of method in 
the use of statistics which has led to some extraordinary state- 
ments. We refer more particularly to Mr. Carrol D. Wright’s 
result, that the general average weekly wage of a certain class of 
labourers is 62 per cent. higher than the corresponding average 
for the same class in Great Britain. Professor Smith points ont 
that the method by which this conclusion was arrived at is not 
scientific, and explains very clearly how this is so. Those who 
have read the reports of the Massachusetts Bureau will appreciate 
their value, and if so far the results are not what could have been 
desired, Professor Smith’s criticism may induce Mr. Wright to 
remedy the defects. 


Hygiene Infantile. Causes de la Morbidité et de la Mortalité de 
la premiere enfance a Buenos-Ayres. Par le Docteur Emile R. Coni. 
Buenos Ayres, 1886. xx + 228 pp., 8vo. 

The increasing importance attached to the necessity of reducing 
the existing high rate of infant mortality more than justifies the 
publication of this able statistical compilation. The period dealt 
with, 1875-84, is comparatively a short one, and the work refers 
exclusively to the population of the city, estimated at 350,000 
inhabitants for the year 1885. It isa pity the author did not see 
his way to include the population of the whole Argentine Republic 
in his survey. Dr. Coni commences by describing the principal 
groups of diseases which affect infant life, gives tables of infantile 
death-rate classed according to disease, draws his averages, dis- 
cusses the mode of reducing this high death-rate, ard finishes 
with a complete set of the official statistical tables on which his work 
is based and which occupy from p. 163 to the end of the book. 
Not the least interesting of the tables is the one showing the 
mortality from date of birth day by day up to the end of the first 
month, then monthly up to the end of the first year, and then 
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quarterly up to the end of the second year. In Buenos Ayres, 
according to our author, the marriage-rate is 8 per 1,000 of 
inhabitants, and the birth-rate under 4 per 100, but the correctness 
of both these rates are to a certain extent vitiated by the facts that 
the number of the population is only estimated—there seems to 
have been no census since 1869—and that the registers of births are 
not so reliable as desirable, being more correctly speaking simply 
baptismal registers. In arranging the statistics Dr. Coni does . 
not include among the stillborns, as is done in France, those who 
have died after birth but before registration. The chief statistical 
results obtained from this inquiry are as follows: the number of 
stillborns is 2°69 per 100 births; the infantile death-rate, 0—1 year, 
is 16°32 per cent. of total births, and the infantile death-rate, 1—2 
years, 18 7°5 per cent. of total births; these three rates thus hold- 
ing medium positions when compared with those of Huropean 
countries. The death-rate of children up to one year of age is 
25°67 per cent. of the total death-rate of the city, and the number 
of illegitimate to total baptisms is as g'21 to 100. For further 
details we must refer the reader to the work itself. 


The Grammar of Indian Finance. By T. Hesketh Biggs. 
London (P. 8. King and Son), 1886. vi + 90 pp., 8vo. 

This little book, we might almost call it a pamphlet, is one of 
the few publications which actually fulfil the object with which they 
are written. As all those whose duty it has ever been to examine 
financial statements know, the mastery of a country’s finances, how- 
ever carefully they may have been compiled or published, is even not 
always attained by an old hand without considerable study and, 
we may add, waste of time. The difficulty in digesting such 
documents arises from the fact that every country publishes its 
financial statements in its own peculiar form, as well as from 
the fact that to understand a country’s finances the student wants 
to know something of their history. Mr. Biggs has minimised 
these obstacles. In this grammar every financial department has 
a chapter devoted to it, wherein it is historically, statistically, and 
financially treated thus, e.g., Salt Tax. We are told how the tax 
originated, and of the successive stages through which it has 
passed; next, the area of production is touched upon, and the 
various rates charged in the different presidencies and provinces 
recorded ; the receipts, charges, and net revenue are then given in 
a table, the pros and cons of the tax discussed. and the question, 
“is the rate too high?” argued out. This system is pursued 
throughout, and as the statements are remarkable for clearness of 
exposition, anyone making use of this book cannot fail to grasp 
the situation. Apart from this manual value which Mr. Biggs has 
made the principle of his book, there is a lesson to be learnt which 
will be new to many of our fellow countrymen, namely, that the 
finances of India are in a very sound condition. The effect of the 
depreciation in the value of silver is also briefly referred to, but 
while expressing the opinion that this demands serious if not 
immediate consideration, Mr. Biggs does not propose any tangible 
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remedy. His views, however, are generally practical, and com- 
mand attention. It is a pity he was not able to bring his 
statistics down beyond 1883-84. To make the work he has 
completed thus far of still further practical value, we would 
suggest that he publish a yearly edition, making it in fact an 
Indian Finance Annual. 


The Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry into its Amount, the 
causes of its Accumulation, and the proper means of using tt as 
Money. By Clarmont Daniell. London (Kegan Paul), 1884. 
214 pp., 8Svo. 

Discarded Silver. A plan for its Use as Money. By Clarmont 
Daniell. London (Kegan Paul), 1886. 65 pp., 8vo. 

It seems to be the fate of great questions that their difficulty 
should be increased by the endless schemes of Lilliputian reformers. 
The silver question of to-day has in this respect been perhaps 
more unfortunate than most problems, and the articles which have 
been written about it, not taking into account the talk, are—to put 
it nuldly—legion. ‘The unfortunate part of the whole controversy 
is that the reformers—if by a great stretch of the imagination they 
can be called such—appear to have come to the conclusion that the 
system known as that of Bimetallism, or the legal fixing of a ratio 
of exchange between gold and silver, as opposed to the natural 
fluctuating one, is the proper system to be adopted. It is therefore 
refreshing to meet with an author who does not hold these views. 
Mr. Daniell, whose two little books lie before us, has attempted in 
a modest way to solve what is undoubtedly a very grave question, 
and one which on account of its gravity should be dealt with all 
the more carefully. As the second book is really the sequel to the 
first, we may review them together. The author first of all proves, 
we think fairly conclusively, that there is a very large accumulation 
of, so to speak, idle gold in India; he proposes, to put it briefly, 
that the Indian Government should coin as much bullion as the 
public might bring to the mint into equivalents of English sovereigns, 
that this coin should be legal tender in payment of large debts, 
that “the rate at which the value of this gold money should be 
calculated, in the existing silver money of the country, should be 
at the rate prevailing at the market for gold metal in silver money ; 
and that this rate, as found to exist from time to time, should be 
declared from time to time.” A reserve of say one million sterling 
to be constituted as well as one of equal value in silver, calcu- 
lated at the current ratio of value between gold and silver at the 
time of making this reserve. Paper currency to be issued against 
this reserve. If in consequence of a series of withdrawals from, 
or additions to, the reserve, the value of the gold to the silver, or 
vice versd, be not the same as their relative value in the open 
market, then purchases or sales of silver to be made to equalise 
them. These few words give the principle on which Mr. Daniell 
would work, and the rest of his Discarded Silver is taken up in 
explaining the practical working of his scheme. ‘This is in fact a 
scheme whereby the author hopes to maintain the principle that. 
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the natural ratio of exchange of the precious metals should deter- 
mine the relative value of gold and silver money. It would be 
out of place for us here, however, to enter on a currency discus- 
sion. 


Government of India, Department of Finance and Commerce, 
Indian Trade and Hachange. By J. HE. O’Conor. Simla, 1886. 
Fol., 14 + xxiv pp. 

In this paper Mr. O’Conor has set himself the task of disprov- 
ing the commonly accepted statement that a low exchange is a 
benefit to India by stimulating trade. We need not follow his 
arguments, which are clear and to the point, and simply notice 
that his inquiry leads him to the conclusion that a low exchange 
is at best only a palliative to bad trade. The tables and diagrams 
with which the paper is furnished throw considerable ight on the 
Indian import and export trades since 1873, and on the fluctuating 
increase in quantity, coupled with increased aggregate, but with 
declining individual, values. It is remarkable that excepting 
jute, indigo, and rice, all the great export staples have fallen in 
value; the rise in the price of jute and indigo is not accounted 
for, but that of the price of rice is attributed to the temporary 
failure of crops in Bengal. We do not see our way to accept as 
correct this explanation regarding the rise in the price of rice, for 
only twice (p. xvii) since 1873 does Mr. O’Conor show the price of 
this grain to have been lower than in that year. Moreover, only a 
few months ago our author told. us (Prices and Wages in India, 
p. 14) that the prices of cereals which have ruled in India during 
the past five years are distinctly higher than during previous 
periods, if the years of drought are not taken into consideration. 
The perusal of the paper certainly impresses one with the depressed 
state of the Anglo-Indian trade, but at the same time, judging by 
the explanation in the summary (p. 12, sec. 5), the Indian cul- 
tivator has barely felt any evil effects. After all, we have ceased 
(or pretended to have ceased) to govern India for ourselves, and 
until it can be proved that the native is likely to suffer more under 
a state of low exchange than he would under the ordinary conditions 
induced by a depressed state of trade, it is certainly not advisable 
to meet this difficulty by legislation. It is worthy of remark that 
Mr. O’Conor offers no alternative by means of which the Anglo- 
Indian trade is to be improved. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. Montreal 
Meeting, 1884. Canadian Economics, being papers prepared for 
reading before the Hconomical Section, with an Introductory Report. 
Montreal and London, 1885. 8vo., xxvi + 350 pp. | 

It was a happy idea to print these papers in a separate form, 
for they contain some good statistical essays on subjects which 
are of common interest. There is, for instance, Mr. Lowe’s paper 
on Population, Immigration, and Pauperism in Canada; also 
Mr. Hague’s account of the Banking System of Canada; papers 
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on the Savings Bank System in Canada, by Mr. J. C. Stewart 
and Mr. T. D. Tims; A Sketch of Canadian Finance, by 
Mr. J. McLennan, &., &e. The name of the editor is not men- 
tioned, but we presume the editor was Mr. D. A. P. Watt. The 
volume is incomplete, not being furnished with an index. 


VI.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1886, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—({a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (ad) Authors, &e.; (e) Societies, de. 
(British) ; (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Burnos Aires.—Bulletin mensuel de Démographie]| The Statistical Bu- 
de la villede—. V° année. Nos. 4—6, 1886 ........ reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Osterreichische Statistik— 
Band vi. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 3, Die 


Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege 1882 0.0.0.0... The Central Statisti- 
Band xii, Heft 2. Bewegung der Bevélkerung im cal Commission 
PROTEC BEN tii arcases cesar coe ssncsteehsncutsushccioess tama scone rae 
Hungary— 


Magyarorszag Aruforgalma ANISa AYIA es mas 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 2—4, 1886 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 1883, Heft 2, 
Sanitatswesen ; 1884, Heft 1, Politische Hintheil- 
ung und Bewegung der Bevolkerung im Jahre ae oe, Hungarian 
i Reker! Becta, Sore ha aeey epreeen Bah ls ate are holden pant Statistical Bureau 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Osterreich und 
anderen Liandern, fiir 1883 und 1884, und fir 
das halbjahr 1885, vom Monate Juli bis ende | 





Demonia DGB eee orton eat oop coerce scapes en ees ee 

VILLE DE PraGuE. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 

Der Feuerwehrmann. Wochenschrift fiir Feuerlosch- Pete B 
wesen. Jahrgang IV, No. 25. 1886. Fol. ............ stesea 

Belgium— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. XVI* année, | The Administration 

TSS HB yON ANE MIS Sete ch. een seat eee of General Statistics 


Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Premier | The Administration 
Cahier. Tomexliv. Plans. 8vo. 1886 .............0 of Mines 


VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire ott Drie Jahiesens Beewe 


Statistique Démographique et Medicale. (Current Sain 


LUIMOGES) Fe evaresarecetines-t netoa ed soccateeeteceres renee eaeeeiner ante eee 


Poco.) . Additions to the Library, 679 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, No. 69, ) 
DANUATY so CABAL COUN ocee hts ves oeieoeas asteee est reso 
I. Statistical Series, Nos. 3 and 4. Returns of 
Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade Reports for 
the year L887 2.2.0....d.000)-05¢« Lope ernie ad aan aaah Byes bes | Sir Robert Hart, 
II. Special Series, No. 2. Medical Reports for the C K.C.M.G. 








half year ended 30th September, 1885. 30th issue. 
TANT) ppb crite adie ys Ln leah a Nie lO aa OR ; 
CorEA. Annual Reports on the Trade in Foreign 
Vessels.) NO. O.-) Rear lOO at ACOs occ. rcakseseryicosnsereds y 
Denmark— 
Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie Rekke, 84¢ Bind. 8vo. ) 
Loo lege bate Spenser ie Peete ie alk fhe inks ent SOO Ee Ramer ree er 
Statistisk Tabeluerk, Fjerde Rekke. 1886— The Statistical Bu- 
Litra A, No. 4. (Causes of Deaths, 1880-84) ........ reau of Denmark 
» D, , 9A. (Navigation and Shipping in | 
DS SD PIE ec2 scar eertes ek docssdbsases a} 
Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 4,5. ( The Danish Political 
EU earn det toca Necaateopey es enn ca tacts arta teste stosetisesstiy cet shee Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Budget Provisoire du Gouvernement Egyptien pour 
PORERCICO. LBSO esate ccer seer aneensmt iphone ee damsete 
Comptes comparatifs du Gouvernement Egyptien, 
Bo ON ets de Be Wis ae i aired ye ALR ee Sere ae eae Joseph Rabino, Esq., 
Encaissements, Caisse de la Dette Publique, 1884 4 Alexandria 
EESOE So DL Si cers mete ear tee ete es Besven io Se 
Report on the Finances of Egypt during the years 
1885 and 1886, by Mr. Edgar Vincent.................0. oA, 


piled and published annually by R. J. Moss and Co., deol 


Egyptian Statistical Tableau for the year 1885, ‘Go| A€csarel: Rida Mons 
Alexandria. Nineteenth issue. Sheet ..........cccseee 


France— 


Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin. V* année,| The Ministry of 
DV OS id O14, ES SG ter scte ieee titel ts tecsanecay sctsiescoeeecooaee Agriculture 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et aa 
Législation comparée. Juin, Juillet, 1886 ................ Mga toh ales 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—. + 
Statistique et Legislation Comparée. Juin, Juillet, ae cteeice! hee 


fee ar ernie) Bente ee cdr ee Ee cece ee eee 
VitteE pE Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Juin, Juillet, 1886................ Hygiéne 
ee ak Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) } The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Juillet, Aodit, 1886..........cccceceee 
» Technique. Juillet, Aott, 1886 «0... 


Révue Géographique Internationale. XI* may 
EN deo Ls ee Rey LODO Cea ncdssenteanstertewecascnsasteta debate teserens “, 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales de ’?—.) 
No. 3, 1886. (Contents.) La France en Orient au 
Commencement du XVIII® Siécle, Albert Vandal. 
De la Séparation des pouvoirs administratif et 
Judiciaire en Belgique, Jean Romieu. Bibliographie + The Institution 
des Finances du XVIII® Siécle, Réné Stourm. i 

) 





Politique francaise au Congrés de Rastadt, Raymond 
Kechlin. De VIimpdét foncier en Belgique et en 
Hollande, Marcel Trélat 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—, 
Juillet, 1886. (Contents.) Quelques Reflexions sur 
la Statistique graphique. De lusage et de l’abus qu’on 
peut faire des Chiffres, conférence de M. Goschen. 
Application du dénombrement de 1881 & la Statis- The Societ 
tique du Corps électoral. Le Commerce agricole inter- | y 
national en 1885. Variétés: Situation des Caisses 
d’Epargne en France en 1885. La Fabrication des 
Cartes 4 Jouer en Allemagne. La production de la 
Bidre en Baviere bo... cs oeecnseskcprovet oaks ise vase ein ears 


meme ebro a rene eererenerr reser resoeressenne 








Kees 


Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
IMA a) TS BO oes sae co ceer cent eee ne enone ey nis 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
Siebenter Jahrgamg, 1886... SV0. oss... epeesseseetedeanns 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xviii. Kriminalstatistik fir das Jahr 1884 
» xix. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zoll- 
gebiets mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1885. 
Theil 1. Auswirtiger Waarenverkehr nach 
den einzelnen Waarengattungen sowie Bered- 
lungsverkehr <.....:).-.s>--itetearenteeHeatas teen ae, 
» xxi. Abtheilung 1. Schiffsunfalle an der 
deutschen Kiiste im Jahre 1886 ............0. 
Prussta. Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen The Roval Statistical 
Statistischen Bureaus. Sechsundzwanzigster Jahr- B OY rp sie 
wane, 1886.) (Hett'E nnd 2 (in. vol) re wt sence neem: ee eee ee 
Beruin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen fa, | The Statetigel Be 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 





der Stadt-. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefiille, : 
reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current numbers)  ..............ccee+ 
Hamburg— 
Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen 
Handels im Jahre 1885. La. 4to. wo... | Lhe Statistical Bu- 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. Heft xiii, reau of Hamburg 
LSCGH MAGE eee ae a hcadnccdon eens ee eee eee ee 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1886— 
Laghi Artificiali dell’ Algeria, della Francia e del) 
Belgio. 2 vols, map and plates .......:......-..scrsserrs 
Concorsi Agrari Regionali, No. 16, Concorso di Lodi 
Leggi e Consuetudini vigenti in Italia e all’ Estero } 
intorno ai vizi redibitori nel Commercio del | 


The Director-General 
of Agriculture 


Bestiate, 2000) eesumtiastets Mevcckse aeicouanu Be lee cauales Relies at 
Relazione sul Servizio Ippico nel 1885.......... eee 3 


1886. ] Additions to the Library. 681 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Avnali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1886. ) 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva sulle Istituzioni 
di Previdenza e sul Lavoro. Prima Sessione del 
SD icc cae ted, chs ee aE AM aca dol Dore enlace oa ht 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 2, 
Notizie sulle Condizioni Industriali della Provincia 


Lip V OMEGA ger VER, Wy LOU. cancsdystcxcunlaciierascnins tuacnssvaweeg | 
Bilanci Provinciali per gli anni 1883 e 1884 ................ 
Bollettino Consolare. Maggio, 1886. (Reports, &c., 

relating to Turkey—Palestine; Salonica; Ireland; 

Austria—Galatz; Cyprus; United Kingdom—Glas- 

gow; Bavaria; Mexico; Spain—Cadiz; Eyypt— | 

BOGE CATE) cass seats MOe dg cadet «- cveshaphdelsacusPooss gues Jocndas 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 

mereiale. Marzo—Giugn0; 1886 ......3..tyi cscs deosnendeds 


Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVII; Nos. 4 e 5, 


RO ee tan ee EE TE ER CARAS ciao ielivewe Saantes 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
PoamoeLV, Nose LiL 4 USSG its. cesettiatsachialvarre cath news ; 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- | said d ley Lek eM 
Busey: : : L ~=—s Bureau of General 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current [ Statisties 


BEL DOLS) ten tetancoeatren sodsar pastisasetes deuaeedtcsN soba caeiis oSacssctecst 
Camera dei Deputati. Sedicesima Relazione della | 
Commissione Centrale di Sindacato sulla Amminis- 
trazione dell’ Asse LEcclesiastico durante i due 
esercizi finanziarii dal 1° gennaio al 30 giugno 1884 e 
eas a) RAD) ash oases hte a cP cease Hea RUA Se P cacaelneds 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 
2 histeS Phemel Sind © hace Rh Pen OR poh ty NLC A Og ane eee 
Movimento della Delinquenza secondo le statistiche 
degli anni 1873-83 con V’aggiunta dei Dati dell’ 
anno 1884 desunti dai prospetti sommarii allegati 
alle relazioni annuali dei Procuratori Generali. 








Mapes 1h SV Oar siecle tonne carts aneranrdtie od Faw besddviensoosss 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno 
miell* arinO SSO .sAe WM Ola: ines anna Me ase teantanr levee t-vynonys 
Movimento della Popolazione nell’ anno 1885. Fol..... | 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Ksportazione. Maggio—Luglio, 1886 ........... cece 
Statistica delle Tusse Comunali applicate negli anni 
ESO LO Lita crete <b SVC ta, clot ety cs. a yide resol aces S) 


Statistica delle Opere Pie e delle Spese di Beneficenza 
sostenute dai Comuni e dalle Provincie. Vol. i. > G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Piemonte (Introduzione). Fol. 1886  ......cceee 

Naptes. Bollettino Medico Demografico del Comune | The Municipality of 
di Napoli; Noss 2-17, USSG), vigecsttveacsssoted-.oceresacsvens Naples 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 

Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. i. Fasc. 4. 1886. 
(Contents.) L’evoluzione nel campo economico. La 
trattazione scientifica dell’ economia politica. Le { 
condizioni economiche della Russia. Abolizione o 
trasformazione del Lotto? Un sistema di Socio- 
TOO ap aes pact dl op ves iek tony dncaieavnsakoadntend curartsidhsoas tag idepipaeeey <f J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Mexico— 
Informes y Documentos relativos 4 Comercio Interior ) 
y Exterior, Agricultura é Industrias. Nos. 11—13, | 
LESBO >, tecsncssaetee a, Recctacenetec ieee oe teatenncen tbr oet igs atone te | The Statistical Bu- 
Indice para las Materias contenidas en los Informes y reau 
Documentos ... de Julio de 1885 a Junio de 1886. | 
Doce: Numeros del dal C25), 2. cerrsce ee ee - 


Netherlands— 

Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1885 et } 
années anterieures, publié par l'Institut de Statis- 
tique. 1 Livraison. Statistique de la métropole. 
La. SVOCL Ris Sicas Beaute ear ete: tree a teases Meese rahe . 

Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 2, 1886. + mae paren ee 
IIe Jaargang. (Contents.) Verslag der Algemeene a Arana chip: 
Vergadering van 8 Mei, 1886, te Leiden. Statistiek 
der arbeidsloonen. Mededeelingen betreffende de 
Nederlandsche Bank. Statistische Literatuur ........ J 





Roumania. Revue Générale de Droit et Sciences 
Politiques publiée avec la collaboration de plusieurs ; 
: , f mee A The Editor 
savants nationaux et étrangers sous la direction de 


M. Nicholas Basilesco. I* Année. No. 1. 1886. 8vVo..... 
Russia— 
Agricultural Year-book for 1884 and 1885. (In| The Department of 
TOUBELRN:) O SVO, bene akc ee therenes semen een ee om Agriculture 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers.) (In Russian,)) "1886 >. fee St. Petersburg 
Récolte de 1885 dans la Russie Européenne. (In Tha’ Cente aetace 
Brussian) 2657 c las estes aeons ek eee a ee sei 
Recueil des données statistiques dans la Russie Euro- aes Leone ees 
peenne pour 1 883re.( ih: Riasian)\ ces anon See Rane 
Spain— 
Memoria sobre Valoraciones de la Aduana de Barcelona. 
LS SG OU etch fons Seren oe Cana Plas oot ooh, Ace ROR ene 


Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1886— 
Sheet 12. Burdeos, Stettin, San Petersburgo y Abo 

288. Abo, bondres'y Wlunich W525) ae ae 

», 14. Munich, Emaubns Helsingfors, Mann- ows ue Bae Cus: 
heim, Copenhague, Cronstadt, Palermo y ea aes 2 
SUA ZA ee eee estas Cantey eared ee 

», 15. Suiza (conclusion) Napoles, Port-au-Prince 
y ‘Kingston (Jamaica) ..0..00.... eee 

», 16. Briinn, San Petersburgo, y Rotterdam... 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. The Sacet 
Abril Junio, /1 886 en cihsii: os hein eae 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEeDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
(I.) Telegrafvaisendet. Telegraf-Styrelsens under-) The Central Statisti- 
daniga Berattelsefér 4r 1885. cle. | cal Bureau Stock- 
Map-and: diagrani:.:..2iansuime seater holm. 





—-1886.] Additions to the Library. 683 
Donations—Contd. 
Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEeDEN— Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik—Contd. 

(L.) Statens Jernvagstrafik. Allmiin Svensk 
Jernvagsstatistik for ar 1884 jemte nagra 
uppgifter om Jernvagstrafiken Ar 1885. 
Ciimibwa veo) NLAD i cie-ccsces cede ce acne 

(N.) Jordbrukoch Boskapsskétsel. Hush&llnings- 
Saliskapens Berittelser fdr ar 1884. | The Central Statisti- 
(A grictiliure) Aarircedins ee eel etes cal Bureau, Stock- 

(O.) Landtmiateriet. Landtmiteristyrelsens under- holm 
daniga Berittelse fOr ar 1885. (Surveys) 

(T.) Lots-och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifriddnings- 
anstalterna 4 Rikets Kuster.  Lots- 
Styrelsens underdaniga Berattelse for ar 
1885. (Pilotage, Wrecks.) Map ............ 

(N.) Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. 
Statistika Centralbyrans underdaniga 
Berattelse f6r ar 1884, (Public assistance) ) 


United States— 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Vol. xiv.) 
The United States Mining Laws and Regulations | 


thereunder, and State and Territorial Mining Laws, > The Hon. G. F. Hoar, 


to which are appended Local Mining Rules and | Washington 
PRB TLE EIOINS * sc itt -tetstiPhKs sas tach atesdved eroewssscealteduss lovesisoet ees s} 
Department of Agriculture— 
Monthly Reports on the Condition of Crops, &c. 
IN GW ROTIES NOGA GOs Oly LOSE i cesencssiieen.ciseehteassoleees 
Special Report, No. 10. A Descriptive Catalogue of | The Department of 
Manufactures from Native Woods ... at the f Agriculture 


World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition at New | 
Orleans.” L886 seis me esscatorresetenippnetsadeetotadecsdeboeees 


; send 
Circulars of Information of the Bureau of sn Clg fhe. Bureaa of Bate 


No. 5,1885. Physical Training in American Colleges 
cation 


ana Universities. Plates Svor take iiin k. ccd ecles 
Bureau of Statistics — 

Commerce of the United States with Mexico, ) 
Central America, the West Indies, and South 
America; also other Statistics in regard to the | The Bureau of Sta- 
Commerce, Population, &c., of those Countries. - tistics, Treasury 
OU epg te lol idee © 2 Ree See net ona eae es OES Department 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
DBA TSB F errereeiae. vvamrerny seorem encom wihe.ssbatt ete tee 


First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
March, 1886. Industrial Depressions. Cloth, 8vo. 


Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the 
Commerce, Manufactures, &c., of their Consular 
Districta:”” Noss G42 G57 TSSOP ewe ecekisseceseustece. 

Reope Istanp. Thirty-first Annual Report upon of 








The Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor 


The Department of 
State 


Dr. E. M. Snow, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the City of City Registrar 


Providence [OP LESoRe BVO Ee ee Avikes tess 


Bankers’ Magazine. July, August, 1886. New York.... The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current numbers). 1886............ a 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 

i hica. iety. Bulletin of the— ; 
UNDG. 1890, aie af tae Re ee 
Columbia College. Political Science Quarterly, edited } 

by the Faculty of Political Science of—. Vol. i. 
No. 2, 1886. (Contents.) Andrew Jackson, The 
Constitution in Civil War, Ambiguous Citizenship, + The College 
The Christian Socialists, The Legal Tender Question, 
Constitutional Crisis in Norway, The Conflict in 
Hig Vpateus REVIC WHO BVO. .ccoristssocesseensensetosacrterrahe “eccok arent 


Sa Institute. Journal of the—, Nos. 727, 7 Gea The Institute 


(b) India, Colonial and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Indian Trade and Exchange. Diagrams, folio. 1886....J. H. O’Conor, Esq. 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts of—, Nos. 


Pand 3) L886-87 tence Rel eee ees eee emery The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 
No. 12, 1885-86 22. sdenscdisieres. feds FORM a atar eee 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—, Vol. lv, Part 1, No. 1, and Part 2, : 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1886. Plates. 8vo. Se A mi aoe The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Census of the three Provisional Districts of the North- 
West Territories, 1884-85. Half-calf, 8vo................. 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, London, 1886. 
Canada: its History, Productions, and Natural 
Resources. Cloth, maps, 8vo. 1886 w..cecceceees The Department of 
Guide Book containing Information for intending { Agriculture,Ottawa 
Settlers, with illustrations. Seventh edition. Revised 
and corrected to date. Map, 8vo. 1886. ............. 
Report of the Select Standing Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to enquire into the Charges made by 
d,, D..idgar. MP. (1886 Yacsicsantapeparn..nmiia 
Sessional Papers ...of the Dominion of Canada, 

Session 1886. Half-calf, 8vo.— 
Vol. i. Tables of Trade and Navigation for the 
Wear LSS 4B oes eek, seach sp destaune pars amu nneue ores 
Vol. ii. Public Accounts for the year 1884-85 ... 
Vol. ui. Report of Auditor-General for the year 
ABSA-Boles sie Aortic te et escareeret toners peer ee ree 
Vol. iv. Report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs for 1885. Report, Returns, and Statis- 
tics of Inland Revenues for the year 1884-85. | 
Canal Statistics for 1885. Twelfth Report on 
Inspection of Weights, Measures, and Gas ........ 
Vol. v. Report of Department of Militia and 
Defence for 1885. Report on the Suppression 
of the Rebellion in North-West Territories in 
1885. Maps and plans «..scssswssissssssucteutbiceedersoe J 


} J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 


J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
| Ottawa 








1886. | | Additions to the Inbrary. 685 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers... of the Dominion of Canada, 
Session 1886. Half-calf, 8vo.— Contd. 

Vol. vi. Report of the Postmaster-General for) 
the year 1884-85. Report of Department of 
the Interior for 1885. Report of the Commis- 
sioner of the North-West Mounted Police Force + 
for 1885. Report upon all Claims to Land and 
Right to Participate in the North-West Half- 
PATO CAMREREG Lay Wee a ares conve tte cta se fees sathe, feseneeteslas eh 

1886... oR Department of 
griculture 





J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 


Manitosa. Crop Bulletins, Nos. 14 and 15. 


Cape of Good Hope. ‘Twenty-first Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Port Elizabeth Chamber of } Charles Cowen, Esq. 
Commerce [ Incorporated] for 1885. 8V0. ow. eee 


Ceylon. The Ceylon Handbook and Directory and) 
Compendium of useful Information. [Hdition of | 
1885-86.] To which is prefixed a Review of the t AMF Es 
Planting enterprise and Agriculture of the Colony, fine RE ASOT ee 
with Statistical Information referring to the Ley 
enterprise in other Countries. Cloth, 8Vo...........0..00 


New Zealand— 
Handbook of New Zealand. Fourth edition, revised.) 
Maps and disgrams,Svo),- L886" tussle lig atts | De 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, London, 1886. New 
Zealand Court ... Detailed Catalogue and Guide to f 
the Geological Exhibits... Map. 80. wi... uy 


James Hector, 
C.M.G., F.R.S. 


Trinidad. Council Paper No. 46, 1886. Trade Statis- 
tics [of the Colony during the past ten years, 1876-85]. > Henry J. Clark, Esq. 
ASM a) 1 Winroe Meee eee PERL i Roe Rees ree Hosaamaben mayen nantes fe \y no ype: 


Victoria— 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, London, 1886. Tllus- 
trated Handbook of Victoria, Australia. Map and 
Pelee RAED ly bs ca ecenad sates costar yetcarsertuncsees kscertaes peenteges 

The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining] m,, 
Registrars for the quarter ended 31st March, 1886. 
ATU ere SOLE hcdagn ts ecaee esd sdin Sea ee en ah ae 

Population of Australasian Colonies, estimated at the 
Fad gmc OUST ABLIAT OR RIB I) 8009.5, Fe A te 

. Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1885. dnonk. Ciakias 
Peed: Mie HCASOOK «Sa cits, ser tsen tircecees teeter ce etactlvanseequaces 


The Royal Commis- 


sion for Victoria 


Department of 
Mines 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Agricultural Holdings in Great Britain. Returns of : 
the number of allotments detached from and quip Reich! De- 
attached to cottages, and of—. 8vo. [C-4848]. 1886 P 


Army Medical Department. Report for the year car 
Vol) xxvi. Diagrams, plans;-&c:; Bion iesuitiii, Lhe W ex Witleg 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. | By whom Presented 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Foreign and Colonial Import Duties. Returns of the} 
Rates of Import Duties levied ... upon the Pro- 
duce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. > The Board of Trade 
Part 1. Foreign Import Duties. 8vo. No. 178. 
thats Fae e RE eee ORR TE Cm Pa ete eA ROSH NS oh Wat Ir nee 4 

France, No. 1. (1885). Correspondence respecting 
Hostilities between France and China, and the > Ernest Clarke, Esq. 
rights of Neutrals. [C-4359.] 1885.0... ee 


Mines and Minerals. Mining and Mineral <i The ‘Secretary of 


of the United Kingdom . . . including Lists of Mines State, Home Office 


and Mineral Works for 1885. [C-4771.] 1886 .... 
Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom for ) 
the year 1885. Annual Statement of the—. 
| CAB 27.9 tC 88618:2.0omrcsascayttienssee ee Nets Bs kia Aaa 
Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for the year 1885, with Summary 
Tables for United Kingdom for each year from 
1854 'to1885. ))( CaaS 26.) sgh BSG ois. tiheucateteer eter 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each } The Board of Trade 
of the last fifteen years from 1871 to 1885. Thirty- 
third number. 8vo. [C-4821.] 1886... 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries | 
and British Possessions for 1885. Annual State- 
ment of the—. [C-4820.] 1886 wc 08 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—. 
dune, July; RSG es i tetiec testo et ee eh eg J 
Thirty-Second Report of the Science and Art Depart- ) 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with appendices. Maps, diagrams, plans. 8vo. 
RGHAS bale ABSOematis Cen sce, erveccsnccusuie reams nee tate eee r W.L. Bernard, Esq. 
Calendars ... of the Science and Art Department = 











1884 and 1886. 8vo. [C-4008] and [C-4578]. 
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England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births | The Registrar-Gene- 
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The Trustees of the 
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Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty- Mie ResistrarcG 
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an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers). ........ Sas Tacsscin ; 

Report on the Sanitary Condition of the a | The Board of Works 


British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books ao 


Parishes comprised in the Wandsworth District for the Wands- 
Curing LSBD icc. space essacsvsoelanes dev asinesunaocenencerer satya ies worth District 


Treland— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births 
and Deaths to June, 1886... No. 90 ...0....0.. secssevesceonre 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the Uithe Registrar-Gene- 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly ral of Ireland 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) | 
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Twenty-ninth Detailed Annual Report of the Regis- ) 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
Scotland. (Abstracts of 1883.) 8vo. [C-4791.] 
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Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts + 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 30th June, 1886. 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
ACA eh aceasta Perec age oe ARR a een ee : 

Giasaow. The Vital Statistics of the City of Glasgow,] Dr. J. B. Russell, 
by James B. Russell, M.D., LL.D. Part II. The Medical Officer of 
Districts of Glasgow, June, 1886. Map. 8vo......... Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Annual Register, The, or a View of the History, Politics, 
and Literature for the years 1791, 1792 (in 2 rls, | Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
and 1793. 4 vols, calf, 8vo. 1795-1806...............cccc00 
Beavson (A.). La Statistique Officielle aux Pays-Bas. 
ee teen te & la Société de Statistique de | my, Author 
aris & loccasion de son 25° Anniversaire par—. 
NEC FO OV Ou CN GNCV ue LOO ctx, pepaeedttss. sedeu tose vice th? 
Brees (T. Hesxetu). The Grammar of Indian Finance. 
VERSO OVO. PRO eh se er ey bedi cle ole score oe 
Braun (Ap. and E. R. J. Kruscst). Der Hausfleiss in 
Ungarn im Jahre 1884. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von | G. Fock, Esq., Leip- 
den gewerblichen Betriebssystemen. 32 pp., 8vo. zig 
1B (ay AT nl ate. Chime Amani ah et: 1S ars Ind Alen Re ANS) ke Se 
Burnet (THomas). The Sacred Theory of the Earth, \ 
containing an account of the Original of the Earth and | 
of all the general changes which it hath already 
undergone, or is to undergo, till the Consummation of 
all things. Fifth edition. 2 vols., calf, portrait and 
De TO eee Ean Be tele torah steers cain eadeh ie Grnsdaacaion cost shes 
CHAMEROVzZOW (Louis A.). The New Zealand Ques- 
tion and the Rights of Aborigines, with two Appen- 
dices. vi+ 418 + 53 + 16 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1848........ . Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
CHANDLER (SamMveEt). The History of Persecution, 
from the Patriarchial Age to the reign of George II. 
A new edition. To which are added the Rev. Dr. 
Buchanan’s notices of the present state of the In- 
quisition at Goa, also an Appendix, containing Hints 
on the recent Persecutions in the British Empire 
... Vili + 520 pp., half calf, portrait, 8vo. Hull, 
DTS rreee ire astets Roasseas tants sastogeeegtestriatas iiecasreeceetenesspacetts J) 
Cruark (Henry Jamzs). Trinidad, a Field for Emi- 
gration; a Sketch. 34 pp., 8vo. Port-of-Spain, > The Author 
Woes eco Men ON ee ene Reka St: ey ath eee 
ConpER (JostaH). On Protestant Nonconformity. 
DVO a BO RLOBL, WO LOL OF. oda cecocetes tomer sto scannttndees cannes 
Cont (Dr. Emize R.). Hygiéne Infantile. Causes ce | 
la Morbidité et de la Mortalité de la premiére enfance 
& Buenos Ayres. xix + 228 pp., 8vo. Buenos Ayres, BOL Sg 
BESS Gh aust by Saiahos sane sh: danade onankng neneveyn outers de dcionche tushy iaaeedexcegh 
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Discarded Silver ; a Plan for its use as Money. vi fe 
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The Gold Treasure of India; an Inquiry into its . 
Amount, the Causes of its Michi, Seas and the The Author 
proper means of using it as Money. vi + 218 pp., 


cloth, 8vo, 1884.............4.1 ida Bie ebb besides A tad de 
GoEHLERT (Dr. VincENz). Uber die Gebrechen der 
Menschen in Steiermark. Vortrag von—. 23 pp., 8vo. a 
CEEAZ, A BOG. 252). renee reece conser eaat ns toate Serene ieee 
InaMA-STERNEGG (Karu T. von). Die quellen der his- 
torischen Bevolkerungsstatistik. 22 pp., 8vo. Wien es 
Wp eerese [uP Peme ke BPA eels AMRON cd nor Sh dete tn Yet dy aes A 
LEvassEeuR (H.). Statistique Scolaire. (Part of ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de Pedagogie et d’Instruction Primaire,” 167° As 
Divenison 2 > Ovo. MP aris crc. ce seen eee ene 
Library of Ecclesiastical Knowledge. Miscellaneous . 
nee 3 vols., half calf, 8vo. 1831-33 Blea eae Di Thomas Bases ied: 


LuxKas (Franz Carzu). Neue Hilfsmittel fiir Pecan ate The okather 
Arbeiten. 30 pp., Svo: = Wien [1086] " increas 
Prsou (A. J. vAN). Sur la Méthode rationnelle de con- 


struire les Tables de Mortalité. Memoire de—. 31 pp., 4 
Svo,' Rome, 1586 ene ues. ieee coe meee et ee oh es 

PETERSEN-STUDNITZ (ALEXIS). Nationalékonomische 
Gesetzgebung. Die dianische Steuergesetzgebung. »» 
DANO OVO. 2 el CIE Raseerr ett asi date eae arate geen Cs ees 


Invenzioni a Londra nell’ anno 1885. 195 pp., 8vo. Bureau of General 
RomallS8o ea ese ee eee career ee eee ene Statistics 
Raz (JoHn). The Natural History of Credit. 14 Pp» | Wick cine 
ol KUN tres By RCRA he, Shr Aber Cite SPER MES i oie nt 
aes : 
Reip (ANDREW). Gladstone or Salisbury? ‘That ay W. 1, Bernard, sq. 


PETRUCCELLI DELLA Gattina (F.). La Esposizione sro} The Director of the 


the question. Edited by—. 224 pp., 8vo. 1886........ 
SueERLocK (Henry L.). Free Imports of Manufactured 
Goods, the Curse of the Country, and the principal 
Cause of the present general Distress. 2 pp., 4to. 
Liverpool) LSB6 Peer neres enter ssan emcee ne ee eae 
SOMERVILLE (THomaAs). The History of Political) 
Transactions and of Parties from the restoration of 
King Charles the Second to the death of King William. 
XXvili'+ 755 pps, call, Svo: Dublin 1793 Me r Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Tuomas (JouNn P.). <A Treatise of Universal Jurispru- 
dence. Second edition, revised and enlarged by the 
author. xxxvlii + 447 pp., boards, 8vo. 1829............ } 
Toxustor (Leon). What I Believe. Translated from 
the Russian by Constantine Popoff. iv + 236 pp., > Elliot Stock, Esq. 
SV0. (IBSO" Gis. coke rairdew ppsame tras sratkd Apade seemed aap ean dane 
VauGuan (Roser). Congregationalism: or the Polity 
of Independent Churches, viewed in relation to the 
State and Tendencies of Modern Society. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. vii + 218 pp., cloth, 
cL Ler Roz: VBR bevy Wenian Peer nay Dante Unsere Geir dont Sa Ae Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
WorDsWoRTH (CHRISTOPHER). King Charles the First, 
the Author of Icén Basilike, further proved in a letter 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury... 
256 pp., half-calf, 8vo. Cambridge, 1828 ...........c.006 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current ape bent Th . 
Bee scsi eh SaecaeRass-"! cakoundecth Lattonan coined 
British Association for the Advancement of Science— 
Report of the Fifty-fifth Meeting of the—, held at 
Aberdeen in September, 1885. (Contents of Sec- 
tion F.) Report of the Committee for continuing 
the enquiries relating to the Teaching of Science in 
Elementary Schools. Address by Prof. H. Sidgwick, 
President of the Section ; On the Alleged Depression 
of Trade, by Prof. L. Levi; On the Variations of 
Price-Level since 1850, by M. G. Mulhall; On the 
Municipalisation of Land, by Sir G. Campbell, 
K.C.S.L., M.P.; The Agriculture of Aberdeenshire, 
by Colonel Innes; The Agricultural Situation, by 
Prof. W. Fream; On Recent Changes in Scottish 
Agriculture, by Major P. G. Craigie; On the 
International Forestry Exhibition, by Dr. C. Brown; 
What is Capital? by W. Westgarth; On Methods 
of Ascertaining Variations in the Rates of Birth, 
Death, and Marriage, by #. Y. Hdgeworth; On the 
Application of Biology to Economics, by P. Geddes; | 
On the Use of Index Numbers in the Investigation 
of Trade Statistics, by S. Bourne; On Depression 
of Prices and Results of Economy of Production, 
and on the Prospect of Recovery, by Hyde Clarke; 
On Customs Tariffs, by A. H. Bateman; How its 
Fiscal Policy may Affect the Prosperity of a Nation, 
by A. Forbes; On the Incidence of Imperial Taxa- 
tion, by Dr. W. A. Hunter; State Guarantee of 
War Risks, by J. Corry; On the British Standard 
of Value, by D. Horton; Sliding Scales in the Coal 
Industry, by Prof. J. EH. C. Munro; Anomalies in 
the Condition of Scotch Miners in contrast with 
other Unskilled Labourers, by W. Small; The Sta- 
tistics and some Points in the Economics of the 
Scottish Fisheries, by W. Watt; On the Pauperisa- 
tion of Children by the Operation of the ‘‘ Scotch 
Education Act, 1872,” by M. Blair; Agricultural 
Investigation and Education, by 7. Jamieson; Policy 
in Taxation, by J. B. Greig; A New View of the 
Consequences of Unpunctuality in Railway Trains, 
by C. Walford; On the Industrial Remuneration 
Conference, by the Rev. W. Cunningham. xcii + 
1284 + 111 pp., cloth, plates, 8vo. 1886 ......... soil 
Montreal Meeting, 1884. Canadian Economics, being 
Papers prepared for reading before the Economical 
Section, with an Introductory Report. xxxv + 350 
pp. cloth, diagram and map, 8vo. Montreal, 1885 J) 
East India Association. Journal of the—. No.5. 1886 
Evangelical Alliance. The Religious Condition at] 
as, 





‘ The Association 





eS LS 





Christendom described in a series of papers presented 
to the Seventh and Highth General Conferences of 
the—, held in Basle, 1879, and Copenhagen, 1884. 
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yarious Countries or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Imperial Federation League. Fifty Years’ Progress: 
Special Number of “ Imperial Federation,” the Journal > S. Bourne, Esq. 
of the—. June, 1886. Diagrams, fol. oe 
Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—, vol. vii, Parts 
4B GL BSG vencoccssicaphuos Oak tuastetng sees ment ttene heeds Sessa ete lacerse ess 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings 
of the—. Vols. lxxxiii—lxxxv. Cloth, plates, &c., » The Institution 
Bv0. ¢ 18865 ))...cscdaalebe MMR teem eet Stee Abe Menken peoereete lS 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
Nos. and+2, 1886..) Plates, “Syol hee, " 
Liberal Committee for the Maintenance of the Legisla- 
tive Union between Great Britain and Ireland. tat | The Gonnattoe 
lets, &c. Nos. 1—25, relating to. the Government of 
Ireland Bill, issued by the—. 8vo. 1886..............0004 J 
Liberty and Property Defence League— 
The English Liberty and Property Defence League, Lei 
M. A. Raffalovich. [1886] 





The Institute 
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Freehold Disfranchisement, by George Beken. [1886] The L 
Leasehold Aggrandisément, by C. J. G. Eiloart. See 
[1886] 
Municipal and State Socialism, by MZ. Leon Say. 1886. J 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the—,] The Chamber of 
Nos. 50-——54, > L886)1. BUA IO Mee tee tet eetec tow sans Commerce 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, , 
and Pathological Begistrhts for 1884. 8vo._....... 3 oes } he, Hiaspatal 
National Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain— 
Tabular Statements of the State of Trade and the ) 
Labour Market, 1st January, 1883—Il1st July, 
1386. 6 Bight parte Ovo ns. tot clossectesseuasesotenuerae: 
Comparative Statements, showing the Hours worked 
per week, and the rate of Wages per hour, in the 
various branches of the Building Trade in the 
within mentioned Towns. Ist January, 1883— 
Ist July, 1886. Hight parts, obl. 8V0..............0 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. ) 
Transactions of the—. Conference on Temperance 
Legislation, London, 1886. (Contents.) Opening 
Address by Sir Rk. Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., MP. 
What Reform, if any, is desirable in the Licensing 
Laws? by the Rev. J. W. Horsley and A. J. Mott. 
Should Compensation be given on the Compulsory 
Extinction of Licenses, and if so, from what source? by 
EH. W. Norfolk, S. Bourne, and J. Malins. Is Pro- 
hibitory Legislation desirable, and if so,in what form ?P 
by S. Pope, Q.C., P. McLagan, M.P., and J. D. Power. 
Sv. BSG. ci. skh. Westra tec eeeee Meas 20, sae ee esaletnmee ce eataenes 
Peace Society. Annual Report of the—, 1886. Slip ........ The Society 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal of the—. Second 
series. Vol. xxii, Part 1, diagram, illustrations, &c., 
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Royal Asiatic Society— 
Journal of the—. New series. Vol. xviii, Parts 
1 and,2;1886.. :MapeSvomesesccteaiatent oe, ctr 
Journal of the China Branch of the—. New series. a 


Vol. xx, Nos. 5 and 6 (in 1 vol.). 1885. Plates, 8vo. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—OContd. 
Royal Colonial Institute — 
Catalogue of the Library of the—, 1886. 1+ 179 pp.,) 
cloth, la. 8vo., 1886 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. xvii, 1885-86. (Contents.) 
Our portion in South Africa (Bechuanaland) by Sir 
C. Warren; The material Progress of N. 8S. Wales, 
by H. Combes ; The recent and prospective develop- 
ment of Canada, by J. G. Colmer; Telegraphic 
Enterprise in Australasia, by C. Zodd ; Burma, the 
latest addition to the Empire, by J. A. Bryce ; Our + The Institution 
West Indian Colonies, by WV. Lubbock; Tasmania as | 
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it is, by Chief Justice W. L. Dobson; The Fede- 
ration of the British Empire, by Sir G. F. Bowen ; 
Imperial Federation, by F’. P. Labilliere; System 
of Land Transfer adopted by the Colonies, by 
J. D. Wood; Emigration to the Colonies, by 
FF. Young ; Imperial Defence, by Captain J.C. R. 


Colomb. lxxxii + 454 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1886............ ) 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. ; 
Poritc Anais tial SOG. rk eae No lccssedeocas ennensecsianin } The Boerety, 


Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society— 
Catalogue of Library. Supplement 4. Additions to 


ROUTAN Yt LSSosy OV On: tenn soccer sacred apestoessnnteranes 

President’s Address, Ist March, 1886. 8vo. ...........000 2 

Proceedings of the—. January—June, 1886_............ 

Royal Society— 

Proceedings of the—. Nos. 242—246. 1886... a 

Proceedings of the—. Nos. 84 to 239, 1866-85, also GEN ake 
, : = the late Dr. Guy, 
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Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. apie 
Vol. xxx, Nos. 183—135, plates. 1886. .........cccceseeee oo scgtammtel 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the 
Patients under Treatment in the Wards of—, during + The Hospital 
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Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. Annual 
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Statistical Society— 
Journal of the—. Vols. i—xlviii, 1838-85, together 
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Journal of the—. Ten back numbe?s ..........cccesseeeenees Dr.H.M.Macpherson 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions of the—. Vol. at ary 
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Commercial World, The...................2:.00008 Current numbers | The Editor 
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Illustrated Science Monthly, The............ 3 
Insurance Gazette, The 1..........ccccssesseseesees ~ by 
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., Record, The} Ses eas. : * 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ 4 € 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ x - 
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Policy-Holder Journal, The ...........0...0. a. . 
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Textile Manufacturer, The  ..1..........cee 3, 4 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record ...............00 = Messrs. Triibner and 

Monthly Lists"288...2.. 882 et Co. 
Wool and Textile Fabrics .......ccccccceeeeeee es The Editor 
Purchases. 


Almanach de Gotha, 1886, 
American Almanac for 1886. 
~ Annales d’Hygiéne Publique, 1886. 
Annual Register for 1885. 
* Banking Almanac for 1886. 
British Almanac and Companion for 1886. 
City of London Directory for 1886. 
Coéperative Index to Periodicals, 1886. 
Directory of Directors for 1886. 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1886. 
Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1886. 
Journal des Economistes, 1886. 
Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons, 1886. 
McCarty’s Annual Statistician for 1886. 
Medical Directory for 1886. 
Mulhall’s History of Prices, 1885. 
Official Year Book of the Church of England, 1886. 
Post Office London Directory for 1886. 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1886. 
Thom’s Official Directory for 1886. 
United States’ Government Publications. Monthly Catalogues of—, 1886. 
Webster’s Royal Red Book for 1886. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1886. 
Year Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for 1886. 





NOTICE. 


—_- 


The Diagrams, referred to in the Note on p. 570, which are 
being furnished by Sir Robert Stout, will be issued with a future 
number of the Journal, as some of them have yet to be received 
from New Zealand. ~ 


Hrratum in Part ITI, Vou. XIX. 
At p. 627, in the third column of the Table, “ Legal Tender,” 
for “ Holland 22°5,”’ read 12°5. 
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Vol. XLIX.] | [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1886. 


On the Cost and the Conpitions of Worxinc Rartnway TRAFFIC in 
Dirrerent Countrizs.* By J. S. Jeans, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society 16th November, 1886. RicHarD BIDDULPH 
Martin, Esq., M.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


It goes without saying that the subject of railway transport is one 
of great importance. It is important alike to the general public, 
whose social and industrial welfare is so closely bound up with 
adequate and inexpensive transportation facilities; to the investing 
public, whose main concern is to see railways established as profit- 
able commercial undertakings ; to the economist ‘and statistician, 
who find in the widely-ramified phases of railway development one 
of the most inviting and fertile themes for their philosophic specu- 
lation and treatment; and to the many industrial interests that 
are largely maintained by, and consequently dependent upon, the 
enormous business which is necessary to meet the every day 
requirements of railway enterprise. 

The working of railway traffic is a subject that presents such a 
great variety of aspects that it is manifestly impossible to deal with 
it in a satisfactory, far less an exhaustive manner, in the course of 
a comparatively short paper like this. Nevertheless, it may be 
found practicable to put forward facts and suggestions calculated 
to draw attention to some characteristics that are more or less 
peculiar to each country ; and if such a result should happily con- 
tribute, in however small a degree, to aid in the solution of the 
intricate railway problems that are likely, before many months 
have elapsed, to claim the most earnest consideration of parliament, 


* The principal sources of the data made use of in this paper are :— 

1. The railway returns for the United Kingdom, issued by the Board of 
Trade. 

2. The statistical abstracts of the principal and other foreign countries, also 
issued by the Board of Trade. 

3. Poor’s manuals of the railroads of the United States. 

4. Statistique des chemins de fer de ’Europe pour l’année 1882, et résultats 
généraux de cette statistique pour l’exercice 1883. 

5. The report on railway transportation in the United States, issued from the 
Census Office, Washington (1880). 
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the very considerable labour involved in the preparation of this 
paper will not have been undertaken in vain. 

At the threshold of our inquiry we have to face the remarkable 
and largely inexplicable differences that occur in regard to the first 
cost of construction and equipment. ‘Table A in the appendix will 
make these differences manifest. It embraces the railway mileage 
constructed in the principal countries of the world in 1883; and 
shows that the average expenditure incurred per mile of line open 
varies from a minimum of 5,430/. in Finland, to a maximum of 
49,257/. in the case of England and Wales, whence it follows that 
in a country so remote as Finland, where materials would naturally 
be expected to be more expensive, the outlay has been less than 
one-ninth part of that incurred in England, where materials 
generally are cheap. | 

In the twenty-one countries tabulated in this statement, there 
have been constructed about 246,000 miles of railway, at a total 
cost of 4,323 7 millions sterling, being an average of about 17,230. 
per mile. This average is only about a third of that found for 
England and Wales. If, however, the United Kingdom is entirely 
eliminated from the record, the total mileage constructed comes 
out as 227,000 miles, and the expenditure falls to 3,537 millions 
sterling, being an average of about 15,200/. per mile, or consider- 
ably less than one-third of the average cost incurred in Hugland 
and Wales, and about one-half the cost incurred in Scotland. 

It would take up too much time to endeavour to analyse the 
various causes that have brought about these remarkable 
differences. Nor is it necessary for our present purpose. We 
have to deal with the facts as they are; and the fact of an enor- 
mously higher expenditure on English railways, however much it 
may be a matter for regret, and however adversely it may be 
calculated to affect our industrial prospects, must be treated not 
only as a fact, but as one incapable of remedy or amelioration. 

Manifestly the first and most permanent effect of the very 
much larger capital expended per mile open on English lines is that 
of requiring a very much larger traffic to produce the same net 
profit as on lines that have been more economically constructed. 
An average net income of 608/. per mile will pay a dividend of 
4 per cent. (a figure that may be taken as the average of railway 
investments) on the sum of 15,200/., which we have found to be the 
average mileage cost of the railways of the world, excluding our 
own. But in order to pay the same rate of interest on English 
railways an average net income of 1,968/. per mile is necessary, 
while on the railways of the United Kingdom, as a whole (which 
have cost over 42,000/. per mile), a net income of 1,68o0/. is 
necessary, or 176 per cent. more than the average required to 


' 
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pay the same rate of dividend on the railways of the rest of the 
world. 

Here, then, is the determining factor of the English railway 
problem—a factor which is unalterable by any expedient or process 
short of the wiping off or extinction of a great part of this huge 
capital burden. Having the fear of the 400,000 British railway 
shareholders before my eyes, I am not quite prepared to counsel so 
drastic a remedy; and in now proceeding to consider the conditions 
under which railway undertakings are worked in different countries, 
we must, if you please, regard the capital cost, and the require- 
ments which it inevitably entails, as the governing pivot around 
which all the other essential facts revolve. 

But if the capital expenditure on British railways has been 
phenomenally great, so also is the volume of their traffic and the 
receipts therefrom. To illustrate this fact, the following table has 
been prepared :— 


Statement showing the Average Gross and Net Earnings and Working 
Expenses per Mile of Railway Open in different Countries (1883). 


























Gross Net Working | Per Cent. of 
Countries, } Per Cent. Gross 
Receipts. Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. 
£ £ £ 

EOE TABI on tiebicoicncgoesnnsens 2,226 999 44°8 1,227 BE°O 
BOL SUNS diced heres csareath « - 2,346 981 44°5 1,365 58°2 
BPPEIROG 4.05. 05-0, bu Jie: 2,716 1,236 45°5 1,480 525 
Austria-Hungary ......... 1,623 695 42°8 928 Ba? 
DA igh Seis dy ty Rai 1,404 394, 28°0 1,010 72°C 
United States* ........ 1,296 488 39°9 808 62°3 
esi eedonil ai. 3,477 1,709 + 49°1 1,768 50°9 


* In the case of the United States, the net receipts are distinguished from 
the “total available revenue,” the latter amounting to 360 millions of dollars, 
and showing a net average of 5981. per mile; the former amounting to 
291% millions of dollars, and giving a net income per mile open of 488/., as 
above shown. It is also to be noted that the net earnings, as well as the gross, 
owe something to coal lands, &c., and other operations besides mere transport. 

+ The figures for the United Kingdom apply to the year 1885, when there 
was a diminution of both gross and net receipts per mile open, as compared 
with several immediately preceding years. 





It is not necessary to carry this comparison further, since the 
economic conditions of other European countries and the British 
colonies are so entirely dissimilar to those of British railways, that 
further details could serve no good purpose. 

The question that is naturally presented for consideration, on 
looking at these figures, is— 

“Since it is necessary that the net receipts from railway 

222 
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‘‘ working in the United Kingdom should average about 1,700/. per 
‘‘ mile, in order that shareholders may divide a profit of 4 per 
‘< cent. ; since that average can only be arrived at by keeping up 
‘the present range of gross receipts, or by reducing the working 
‘“‘ expenses; and since the maintenance of the present range of 
‘‘ ross receipts involves a higher range of rates and fares, how 
‘“‘ far is it possible to effect any economy in the working expen- 
“‘ diture, which is now very much higher than that of any other 
““ country ?”’ | 

It is difficult to furnish an adequate reply to this question. 
The economic cireumstances of every country are more or less 
peculiar to itself, so that there is no reliable standard by which to 
test the comparative economy or extravagance of British railway 
administration on an open mileage basis. If we apply the test of 
the quantity of traffic carried, we find that in Belgium, where the 
railways carry 14,132 tons of goods traffic per mile open, as 
against 14,376 for the United Kingdom, the working expenses 
amount to only 1,480l., or 288/..per mile less than in our own 
country. In the State of Pennsylvania, again, which is the only 
other case at all comparable with our own, the volume of goods 
traffic carried per open mile amounts to rather over 16,000 tons, 
but the working expenditure also rises to 1,g00/. per mile, or 
114/. more than in the case of the United Kingdom. In France, 
the volume of goods traffic only amounts to 5,840 tons per mile, 
and yet the working expenses are within 2881. of those of British 
railways, on which, as we have seen, 14,376 tons are carried per 
mile open. 

We now propose to consider the several elements that compose 
the total cost of railway working under different circumstances. 
Those elements are of two kinds, the first varying according to the 
amount of the traffic; and the second, if not unvarying, at any 
rate so largely fixed as to be to a great extent independent of the 
volume of traffic carried. 

To the first category belongs the cost of haulage, or locomotive 
power, the maintenance of way, the repairs and renewals of 
rolling stock, and, to a much more limited extent, the item of 
traffic charges. In the second category (which includes adminis- 
tration, the keeping up of railway stations, &c., the payment of 
rates and taxes, the break and block systems, and so on) are 
usually reckoned the larger proportion of the items ‘“ traffic 
‘“‘ charges,’ “ general charges,’’ and ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses.” 

These several items are tabulated, as regards the twelve 
principal railways in the United Kingdom, in Appendix B, the 
standard of comparison being the train-mile. In every case there 
appears to be a great amount of variation between the different 
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companies, which is not to be explained by variations in the 
volume of the traffic transported, since the train-mile standard is, 
or ought to be, almost entirely independent of such variations. 
Thus, as regards the maintenance of way, the Great Western, with 
an expenditure of 6-god. per train-mile, is 2°50d., or 57 per cent. 
higher than the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
with an average of only 440d. This, however, may be due to the 
fact that in the particular year selected for comparison (1884), the 
Great Western laid down a larger, and the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire a smaller, proportion of renewals than usual, 
so that it would hardly be fair to attach too much importance to 
differences appearing in this item. 

It is not so, however, to the same extent with the element of 
locomotive power, which rises as high as 10°75d. per train mile in 
the case of the North Hastern, and falls to 7°13d. in the case of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, showing an increase in 
the former over the latter of 3°60d. per train-mile, or 50 per cent. 
Now, both of these lines carry a very large volume of mineral 
traffic, and traverse almost contiguous districts. They are both 
on important coal fields, and have thus the command of cheap fuel. 
Why, then should there be this great difference P_ In so far as it is 
not due to mere prodigal expenditure, it may, of course be referred 
to steeper gradients and heavier trains in the case of the less 
economical line; but on this point there is a lack of reliable data. 

The only other item which varies, or ought to vary, directly as 
the volume of traffic, is that of repairs and renewals of rolling 
stock. Here there are greater differences than we have found to 
occur in reference to either of the other two items that vary 
according to the amount of traffic; the North Eastern, with an 
average of 4°35d. per train-mile, being 201d. or 86 per cent. above 
the London and North Western, with its average of 2°34d. per 
train-mile. This remarkable excess, whatever its origin, does not 
appear to be due to any radical differences in the conditions under 
which the traffic is carried on, since the North Western carries 
almost as large a mineral traffic as the North Hastern, and a 
considerably greater general merchandise traffic. 

It is not, however, until we come to the item of traffic charges 
that we are confounded by the extent of the variations that occur 
on various lines. In regard to this element we find that the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire line, with an average of 13°21d. per 
train-mile, is 4°71d., or 55 per cent., above the Caledonian system, 
which only expends 850d. per train-mile. The two systems have 
much in common, Both have a large mineral traffic, both traverse 
districts with exceptionally difficult gradients, and both have the 
command of cheap fuel; and there is not anything like an adequate 
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explanation of the excess in the English line in the fact that wages 
are rather higher in Lancashire. 

To the uninitiated some of these details may possibly appear 
trivial, but their vast importance in relation to the economical 
management of railways may be appreciated by the fact that as 
between the average train-mile expenditure on “traffic charges ”’ 
in the case of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and that 
occurring on the Caledonian, there is a difference which, if applied 
to the total train-mileage of the country, would represent rather 
over 5 millions sterling per annum. But there are greater 
differences even than this, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
having a total train-mile expenditure of 35°53d., 18 7°27d., or about 
30 per cent., higher than the Midland Railway, which traverses an 
almost conterminous district, and this difference, on the whole 
train-mileage of the United Kingdom in 1884, would amount to a 
trifle over 8 millions, or just one-fourth of the total net receipts 
from railway working in the same year. 

It is manifest, therefore, that there are very remarkable 
differences in the matter of economical working, as between the 
principal railways of the United Kingdom, and these differences 
are not explained by the not unnatural variations in the character 
of the traffic, by geographical considerations, by the higher or 
lower rate of wages, by the more or less expensive character of the 
fuel and permanent way materials. They co-exist on lines that 
have practically the same boundaries, if they do not quite run 
parallel to each other; and hence they suggest the expediency and 
the clear possibility of securing a greater. margin of economy than 
appears to have heen attained up to the present time. 

The unwisdom of venturing, however timidly, to express any 
opinion as to the future of railway expenditure, is shown in the 
fact that the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission reported in 1867 
that “it is not probable that any diminution of the principal items 
“of charge can be anticipated,” and that ‘an increase may be 
‘‘ expected in the items of wages and materials.” The Commission 
could not have anticipated that within twelve or fourteen years 
steel rails, which were then sold at 12/. to 15/. per ton, would have 
fallen to less than 5/., and that other items would show an almost 
equal decrease of cost. Equally impossible of prevision was the 
enormous inflation of prices in 1872-74, and the very remarkable 
reductions in all the chief items of working cost that have since 
occurred. The inflated prices of 1872-74 sent up the train-mile 
cost of working the railways of the United Kingdom generally 
from 2s. 6d. in 1870, to 3s. 8d., in 1874. Since then, however, 
there has been an almost continuous fall in the important items of 
maintenance of way, locomotive power, and repairs and renewals. 
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It is believed by good authorities that we have reached the bottom 
limit of economical expenditure, and that there is not much like. 
lihood of any further abatement of the present average of 2s. 8d. 
per train-mile. It must be confessed that appearance would seem 
to justify this conclusion. The cost of materials could hardly be 
expected to fall much below the present range of prices, and labour 
is an item that seldom suffers any considerable fall. These two 
items are the main factors in railway working, and must always 
remain so. On the other hand, however, economy of administration 
would be likely to be promoted by greater centralisation, and there 
is unmistakable scope for economy in the items of ‘‘ traffic charges,” 
“oeneral charges,’ and ‘miscellaneous outlay,’’ which are not 
necessarily functions of the extent of the business carried on. 

From what sources, then, if any, are we to expect any material 
improvement in the present economic condition of the railway 
interest? Are we to conclude that passenger fares and traffic 
rates are henceforth to be capable of no amelioration as a result of 
increased economy of working, or may we look forward hopefully 
to the future as likely to evolve from its inscrutable matrix, 
chances and changes that will tend to alleviate the present dis- 
tressed condition of industry ? 

There are, we think, two directions whence highly important 
economic reforms may fairly be expected,—reforms that are not 
only within the often deceptive range of probability, but are all 
but certain to take place within no distant period. The first is 
the adoption of fuller train-loads, alike of passengers and goods 
traffic; the second is the natural increment of such traffic, and the 
consequent receipt of higher gross earnings relatively to the 
working expenditure. 

The first of these elements is of the greatest possible import- 
ance, and we need make no apology for dealing with it at some 
length. It presents two distinct aspects for consideration,—the 
first that of how the train-mile receipts of one country compare 
with those of another; the second that of the variations and 
tendencies of train-mile receipts in the same countries as between 
one period and another. 

The average train-mile receipts of the principal European 


countries in 1883 were— 
s 


COMMA cay sesedectyncederpesese 6°58 per train-mile. 
PPBUCO. useciaps cie-snasaqaseseats 5°53 9 
BSOUQVAM crocvasaseeosaonaresttrsnens 4°22 3 
SEAL R once ny a etre shar tanvone sae 4°62 a3 
SWICZEPIATIG (stow tsaees 6°66 3 


while in the United Kingdom the average was 5s. 1d. in 1883, and. 
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4s. 10d. in 1885. In the United States the average train-mile 
receipts rise to 8s. 6d. 

There does not appear to be any sufficient reason why the train- 
mile receipts of Huropean countries should take so low a range. 
The problem is, however, an intricate and complex one, being 
affected by many different considerations, such as the character of 
the gradients and curves, the average length of the lead, the com- 
position of the traffic, and the extent and character of the facilities 
demanded and enforced by competition. 

In Great Britain, the railways labour under more serious dis- 
advantages than are met with in most other countries in respect of 
the generally undulating character of the surface, and the con-. 
sequent mechanical and economic limitations imposed upon the 
average load capable of being transported in certain districts. 
This point is one of such importance that it has been seriously 
recommended that some lines should transfer all their heavy traffic 
to canals, and restrict their transportation operations to light 
loads and high rates of speed. It is hardly likely that any of our 
principal lines will abdicate their primary functions in this whole- 
sale fashion; and it would probably benefit no’ one if they did, 
since healthy competition between railways and canals is a thing 
to be desired. But itis, all the same, a determining factor in the 
calculation of how great an average load may be transported on 
our principal lines with advantage. 

Even, however, when we have allowed for the most severe 
gradients, the present system must be regarded as wasteful and 
extravagant. The great secret of economic working is to secure the 
greatest live or net load, relatively to the non-paying or tare load. 
A. few figures will enable this fact to be appreciated. An average 
passenger train, without a single passenger, may be taken as con- 
sisting of— 


TiOWPING Weighing + .....s0..ssaceaderdvee 35 tons 
1 tender it ang we eae ae ae a5 oss 
2 LIECUN ATIC TU ti aaa me are ces 12.5 
BACATSIAG OS yh. o'r cstashtectniceespemre oF oe 


—making a total of 136 tons of tare or dead weight that must be 
hauled whether the number of passengers on board be great or 
small. Now, if we assume that each passenger weighs 1 cwt., it 
is clear that in order to get.a live or net weight equal to the tare 
or dead weight, we must have 2,720 passengers to each train ; but 
as the average number of passengers does not probably exceed 
60 per train, it follows that the hypothetical average of 20 passengers 
to the ton would give only 3 tons of paying for 136 tons of non- 
paying weight, a ratio which, on the face of it, is little short of 
absurd. If the average number of passengers were raised to 300, 
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it would only increase the weight to be hauled by 12, or at the 
most 15 tons, and with this average, the train-mile receipts from 
passenger trains, instead of being only 4s., as they were in 1885, 
would be three or four times as much. 

It is to be lamented, however, that instead of increasing the 
average receipts per passenger train-mile, the railways of the 
United Kingdom have within recent years been diminishing their 
train-mile receipts, as the following table shows :— 


Statement showing the Number of Train-Miles Run by Passenger Trains, 
the Receipts from Passenger Traffic, and the Average Receipts per Train- 
Mile. 





























Years. Passenger Train-Miles. ray a ait a pane peat 
Passenger Traffic. Passenger Train-Mile. 
£ ce 
<p ete 9259955324 22,287,555 47 
IAC Saeed dad 96,749,953 24,893,615 6°1 
EN Aare eee 105,918,921 26,163,551 4°9 
“lien aad A es 113,184,252 26,889,614 47 
BOO Sees 2, ce 122,548,258 27,200,464 4°4 
“Tapper Bea ae 132,183,898 28,796,813 4°3 
oe ee 143,144,694 30,030,450 4°1 
aE Gd Spee 146,458,206 29,773,022 40 








We have now to distinguish between the train-mile receipts of 
goods and passenger trains, since there may be, and indeed 
generally are, very important differences between them. This will 
be made sufficiently clear from the following tabular statement, 
which compares the total train-mile receipts of different countries 
with the train-mile receipts from goods traffic alone :— 


Statement showing the Average Train-Mile Receipts of different Countries 
in 1883, and the Receipts from Goods Traffic, as such. 





Average Train-Mile | Average Train-Mile | Average Train-Mile 
Countries. Receipts, Receipts Receipts 


























all Sources. from Goods Traffic. | from Passengers. 

S. $. S. 
RP OTUMSINY oor ysncosittkcdvins heap ontgeeeie cons 6°85 9°3 3°8 
Austria-Hungary ............06000. 9°3 12°3 5°4 
SETI eel sage sso tomy eta decectninas 4°22 6'1 29 
IB NCG 2002. sn0second eloipaneirs sadanensee ss o 63 10°9 3°3 
ERALY ) facte cane Reincer tesh ene Fens 4°62 ‘81 4°5 
PAO UN. cas ais viadlan nanigstsob spade 452 oa ea 
TRALSSIA. fecncs eects sade den erads ised 10°6 12°0 8°0 
BOUT PATIOL S cssptdaty etek tanta setae semen — 7:0 — 
Anited States. ci. ds.icrsctcseresss 8°00 8°9 (46 
“OHICTS © MRA pa ibd yon, Oe eo ae 4°49 — — 
UPITG IIE Re nA er ate te Re Po 10°4 10'8 8°6 


United Kingdom 4.,..4.....sssceses 4°8 5°6 4°0 
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In most countries, therefore, the train-mile receipts from goods 
traffic are above those from passenger trains, and in every country 
named except Holland, the goods traffic receipts are higher than 
those of the United Kingdom. This is not due to the higher range of 
traffic rates in foreign countries. On the contrary, there is hardly 
any foreign country that does not enjoy lower rates than our own, 
and when this circumstance has been taken into account, it makes 
the case of British railways appear still worse, seeing that the 
train-mile averages may be brought up by higher rates, as well as 
by heavier net loads. 

We have no direct clue to the average weight of the live or 
paying load carried on British lines. Some railway authorities 
place the average at 70 tons; others place it at a higher or a lower 
figure. My friend Mr. Price-Williams has recently submitted for 
my consideration a calculation on the basis of an average load of 
100 tons for ordinary merchandise trains, and an average load of 
250 tons for mineral trains, which I herewith reproduce :— 


England and Wales. 


64,542,283 
100 
Add empty return 10 per ea 

= 5 per cent. on total trains Sagal 


Goods tonnage .... = 645,422 


— Average Lead. Train-Miles. 


677,693 x 94°50 miles= 64,042,088 





Mineral tonnage Bp 552,872 2 6215731 
250 
Add go per cent. return empties | 
= 45 per cent. on total trains 2793199 





901,511 X 47°33 miles = 42,668,515 





106,710,603 
Actual train-mileage, as given in Board of 


Trade returns 106,977,533 


OOP o eer eee Hoeeeecsecer rere Oeeseseseseeee®) 





Now, although this hypothetical estimate appears to agree very 
closely with the actually ascertained mileage, as given in the 
official reports, I am disposed to believe that it is exaggerated as 
regards both the average load and the average length of lead. The 
gross tonnage! receipts give us a clue to the one—the average lead ; 
and the average train-mile receipts give us a clue to the other—the 
average weight of the load. The average receipts per ton carried 
on the railways of the United Kingdom in 1885 were :— 
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It appears to be tolerably evident that if we assume an average 
mineral rate of $d. per ton per mile, in order to make the most 
ample provision for meeting the estimates of Mr. Price- Williams, 
we should only have an average lead of 40 miles; but since, to my 
certain knowledge, a very large proportion of the mineral traffic of 
this country is not carried at less than td. per ton per mile, the 
average rate will probably be nearer that figure than $d., which would 
reduce the average lead to about 20 miles, instead of 47°33. As 
regards general merchandise, the average rate is between 13d. and 
2d. If we adopt the lower figure, the average length of lead will 
come out as about 50 miles. This figure is, however, largely 
conjectural. 

As regards the average weight of the load hauled, the train- 
mile receipts appear to be equally adverse to the estimate of Mr. 
Price-Williams. The official figures for 1885 are 5s. 7d. per train- 
mile for both goods and mineral traffic, the train-mileage of each 
not being separately distinguished. Now, whatever may be the 
average rate charged for the transport of goods and mineral traffic 
in this country, it is certainly not under a penny per ton per mile; 
and if we adopt this figure as the closest approximation possible in 
the absence of those exact and specific returns of ton-mile rates 
which are obtainable for all other countries, the average load carried 
would come out as about 70 tons. It is, however, necessary to 
make a liberal allowance for return empties and shunting opera- 
tions. What this allowance ought to be, probably no two railway 
authorities are quite agreed; but if it is assumed as 20 per cent. 
of the average calculated mileage, it would only result in bringing 
up the average load from 68 to 82 tons, instead of the 100 tons 
estimated by Mr. Williams. 

I almost feel as if I ought to apologise for dwelling at such 
considerable length on these matters of detail; but my excuse is 
that however trivial and uninviting they may appear, they really 
le at the root of the whole question of railway rates and charges. 
The higher rates imposed by British railways are justified by 
railway directors on the ground that the average length of lead in 
this country is very much less than in continental countries, and 
that there is consequently a very great deal more expense involved 
in handling the traffic, the cost of which is practically unaltered 
whether the distance over which it is transported be long or short. 
There is undoubtedly some ground for this contention ; but as the 
following figures show, the average receipts from goods traffic in 
this country, per ton transported, are not so much below those of 
other countries as railway apologists would sometimes have us 
believe. 
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Statement showing the Tonnage of Goods Traffic Transported in different 
Oountries, the Total Gross Receipts therefrom, and the Average Receipts 
per Ton. 




















Bec s : Average Receipts 
Penatien Sea” Tonnage Carried. ig tee Pp 
T =< 1,000: I = 1,000, 

‘. a £ Tons. Ss. 
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PARGR he Cece eho oe eae 26,295 44,067 11°93 
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Totals and average ........ 119,137 446,517 5°34 
United States..........scccecoeedere 108,902 400,453 5°44 
United Kingdom— | 
Mineral trafic 4. ....c-4eo00! 16,255 189,485 "72, 
Merchandise $5... .cc.00do0de0 22,421 76,899 5°83 
ALL COO08 brane. Gagccct sees 38,701 266,382 2°90 





It appears, then, that if we take the whole goods traffic of the 
United Kingdom, and compare it with the total goods traffic of 
continental Hurope, the average receipts per ton transported come 
out as very little more than one-half the continental average. 
But if we compare the average receipts from general goods and 
merchandise traffic (excluding minerals), the average of Great 
Britain is higher than the average of continental Hurope, from 
goods traffic as a whole. 

Which of these two standards of comparison is the fair one ? 
The United Kingdom occupies, in regard to mineral traffic, an 
unique position. As we have just seen, our railways carry a larger 
volume of mineral traffic alone than the whole traffic of all the 
continental lines put together. We have, at the same time, a larger 
volume of merchandise traffic than any other Huropean nation, our 
general goods traffic exceeding the total traffic of every continental 
country, excepting only Germany and France. We have not the 
necessary elements of an exact comparison of the general merchan- 
dise traffic of different countries, as distinct from minerals, since 
the two descriptions of traffic are not separated in continental 
traffic returns, as they are in those of our own country; but a 
tolerable knowledge of the mineral resources and productions of 
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different Huropean nations enables me to assert that in no other 
country except Germany and Belgium will mineral traffic form 
anything lke one-half of the whole traffic carried. From this 


- general observation I except Luxembourg, which has an almost 


exclusively mineral traffic, and where the average receipts per ton 
transported are not one-third of what are earned over the whole 
traffic of the United Kingdom. 

Since, however, Germany and Belgium are the nations that 
have most in common with our own, since they have, like Great 
Britain, a very large mineral traffic, since they are our most active 
and successful industrial competitors, and since they are the 
standard by which our own railway system is most frequently 
compared and judged, it is desirable that we should take special 
notice of the fact that their average tonnage receipts, considered 
as a whole, are scarcely in excess of those found for the United 
Kingdom ; thus— 


In Germany the average tonnage receipts-amount to 3°58s., or 
068s. per ton above those of the United Kingdom. 

In Belgium the same average amounts to 2°64s. per ton, or 
026s. under the average of the United Kingdom. 

In Holland, the same average amounts to 3°07s. per ton, or 
o'17s. above that of the United Kingdom, while 

In Luxembourg, the average is 0’95s. per ton, or I’g5s. under 
that of the United Kingdom. 


In view of these facts, what becomes of the contention that the 
average length of lead is shorter, and the average receipts per ton 
carried are much lower in the United Kingdom than in other 
Huropean countries? The fact is, that if we bring the different 
Huropean countries to the standard of general merchandise traffic 
only, disregarding minerals altogether, it will most probably be 
found that the British average is above that of every country in 
Europe, except France, Italy, and Russia. It may be, and probably 
is, the fact that the length of lead in our own country is generally 
shorter, but we have now seen that the railways take good care 
not to suffer by such a circumstance. 

In all the leading countries of the world there has, within 
recent years, been a tendency towards a reduction of the average 
receipts per ton carried. This tendency is not likely to be so 
much a result of a diminished lead, as of a reduction in the cost of 
transport. The following statement shows the gross railway 
receipts per ton carried at different dates :— 
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Countries. Average in 1874. Average in 1884. 
United Kingdom— od s. 
Mineral traffic ........ 1°9 127 
Merchandise ............. 5°9 55 
Mranee co. werctsvea eure 8°7 6'8 
Belgian 255. f.tieessechenstet 2°4 2°3 
PLUSH occa ceee ee 4°0 3°4 





It would be interesting to discover how much of the reduction 
shown for the United Kingdom, if any, is due to abatements in 
rates; and how much, if any, is due to variations in the average 
length of lead. We are unable, however, to throw any light upon 
these points. 

We have already seen that one of the first and most startling 
characteristics of railway statistics is the enormous difference that 
occurs in the cost of construction, even in cases and under circum- 
stances where the conditions to be met appeared to be more or 
less parallel to each other. Another distracting feature is the 
increase or decrease of capital cost per mile open, as between 
different periods. 

Appendix C shows the average cost per mile of railway in the 
principal countries of the world between 1874 and 1884. It will 
be noted that in the United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, and Belgium, there has been an increase of cost per mile 
open, while in France, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, there has 
been a decrease. The results are summarised in the following 
statement :— 


Average Cost per Mile of Railway Open in different Countries in 1874 and 
1884, with Amount of Increase or Decrease in the latter Year. 















































Average Cost per Mile in _ Increase or Decrease in 1884. 
Countries. 
1874. 1884. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom........ 37,078 42,486 5,408 — 
KPOLMIANY) sven herosueteneray 19,860 21,100 1,240 — 
rane pasta eure 32,030 27,550 —_ 4,480 
AGEL Y eeays es eceicespecaeice 19,790 19,436 — 354 
Belginwh ai08:.ce- «toe. 23,000 25,385 25385 — 
AMSUDBL CG aces tecen ee i 22,560 20,030 — 2,130 
United States ........... 12,360 12,792 432 — 
AVCYAZES  oiessese00 23,090 24,168 — — 





There can be little doubt that the greater cost of British rail- 
ways, up to a certain point, has been fully justified, or, if not 
justified, is capable of easy explanation. The heavy expenditure 
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which has been entailed by land purchase, by parliamentary 
contests, by the more substantial character of the works and 
ways, and the greater average cost of British labour, has no doubt 
largely brought about this result. But it is by no means equally 
obvious why these several influences, important though they be, 
should have involved us in an average expenditure per mile 
constructed that is nearly four times as much as that of American 
railways, and more than twice as much as the railways of Germany, 
Ttaly, or Austria-Hungary. It is still less manifest why English 
railways should go on adding to the difference in capital cost that 
had already sufficiently distinguished them from the railways of 
other countries. This increased average mileage outlay may, no 
doubt, be defended on the ground that it has been entailed by the 
necessities of the traffic, or by the reiterated demands of the 
general public. But even this plea, good though it be up to a 
certain point, is not an adequate one, since the traffic of other 
countries has been developed concurrently with that of our own, 
and in some cases to a still greater extent, without having involved 
the same enormous increase of capital outlay on already existing 
lines. 

In order that the latter fact may be adequately appreciated, I 
have prepared two tables (B and C) which show the development 
of goods and passenger traffic in the principal countries of the 
world between 1874 and 1884. These tables are summarised in 
the following :— 


Statement showing the Volumes of Goods and Passenger Traffic carried on 
the Railways of different Countries in 1874 and 1884. 























Goods Traffic Increase Passengers Carried 
(r ton = 1,000). in 1884 (I = 1,000). Increase 
Country. SS ot Lek HOPG (aay Ree ana in 1884 
1874. 1884, 1,000). 1874. 1884, | (1=1,000). 
United Kingdom ....| 188,539 | 259,327] 60,788 | 477,840 | 694,991 | 217,151 
BE PILS GREE vai \csestar eae ccesy 89,298 | 145,000} 55,722 | 109,570 | 167,170 | 57,600 
VALCO Rint it 58,932 | 89,056] 30,124 | 121,117 | 207,171 | 86,054 
GAL YS hse ei ct os steerdan 6.2000 $11,905 19) .5,20% 27,320 36,817 9,497 
PG ISUNTI Pv ecs negardoars 25,620 | 35,609} 9,989 45,164: 64,460 | 19,290 
LATE Cit da hie Mee 39,950 | 70,942] 30,992 41,955 50,254 8,299 
United States ........) 200,000 | 390,875] 190,075 | 190,000 | 360,600 |170,000 











Totals and average | 609,019 |1,001,898) 382,899 }1,012,966 |1,581,463 | 568,497 





According to these figures, it would appear that there was an 
increase of 382 millions of tons, or 66 per cent., in the volume of 
traffic carried within the period dealt with, and an increase of 
568,497,000, or 56 per cent., in the number of passengers trans- 
ported. This may be accepted as convincing evidence of the 
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steady development of both descriptions of traffic; and upon this 
fact we are entitled to base a hopeful view of the future. It may 
be that the development over the last twelve years has been much 
-more considerable than we need expect to see continued. The 


statistical history of British railways would appear to support . 


such a conclusion. Between 1854 and 1864 the average gross 
income from British railways increased from 2,510l. to 2,660l., or 
150/. per mile of line open. In the next ten years the increase 
was 799/. per mile of line open, and during the ten years ending 
1884 there was only an increase of 130/. per mile of line open, so 
that, as tested by the movement of traffic over decennial periods, 
the increase has been inconstant. 

The increase of traffic in the United States has, however, been 
more remarkable than anything that has occurred elsewhere, and 
it may therefore be cited as a notable example of what a judicious 
policy, designed to stimulate traffic by working on a very narrow 
margin of profit, is capable of bringing about. The average gross 
receipts per mile open in that country have been— 


£ 
dB Wal Coy a Ie Geant ave wae 1,390 per mile 
BBL 0 tee tthe ie Chee ane 1,409 5 
Prec aA eae Mphlae INIS| Loos) 
gs Hip OD emit: cpeaveaneas Menara: Oe Be 


Now, these figures mean a great deal more than appears on the 
surface. They would have been sufficiently remarkable if they 
had. been the outcome of the same average range of rates and 
charges over the whole period dealt with, considering that in this 
interval the mileage of railway open had been more than doubled 
—that is to say, 1t had increased from 60,522 to 125,152 miles. 
But within the same period the average transportation or freight 
charges on American lines as a whole had been decreased by one- 
half or even more, so that the same mileage revenue in the period 
1880-83 would represent about double the volume of traffic; in 
other words, if the same rates had been charged in 1883 as in 1871, 
the average gross receipts per mile would have amounted to nearly 
3,000/. per open mile, instead of the 1,424/. which we have ascer- 
tained it to have actually been.* 


The facts and considerations already put forward have now 
brought us face to face with the difficult problem of rates and 
fares, the means whereby they have been or may be reduced, the 


* This is not strictly the case as regards the tonnage carried, which was 
2,650 tons per mile in 1871, and 3,322 tons in 1883; but the average distance 
over which each ton was transported in the latter year was considerably greater, 
which comes to much the same thing. 
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results that have generally followed their reduction, and the 
character and extent of their incidence in various countries. 

Let us not seek to mince matters. The average transportation 
charges may be ascertained for every Huropean country except our 
own as regards both goods and passenger traffic. In Great 
Britain the railways, whether by accident or by design, have 
hitherto contrived-to make it impossible for the public to discover 
the average charges for the transport of either the one or the other 
for any one railway, or for the country as a whole. The missing 
link in the chain of evidence—a link which is not withheld in any 
leading country except our own—is the number of passengers and 
the number of tons of goods and mineral traffic transported one mile. 
This data is supplied as regards Australian and Indian railways.* 
It is withheld as regards our own country. If, therefore, the rail- 
way companies, or any of them, were to assert that the average 
ton-mile rate is under a penny, we are not in a position to furnish 
absolute proof to the contrary. We are, on the contrary, altogether 
in the dark as to whether it is more or less. All we do know is 
that such concrete examples as may be found by thousands in 
recently published reports,+ justify the view that it is considerably 
more. 

That they manage these things better in the United States is a 
fact that we cannot afford to ignore. With regard to a number of 
the principal railways in that country, we have access not only to 
the average transportation charges per ton per mile, but to the 
average working expenses and the average net receipts as well. 
We cannot well exaggerate the importance of this information. If 
it were available for our own country, or even for one or two of our 


* There are several important features in Indian railway accounts that it 
would be worth whiie to imitate in England. They show, among other features, 
the number of passengers carried one mile, distinguishing the several classes, and 
the number of tons of goods traffic moved one mile, distinguishing the different 
descriptions. of merchandise, such.as general merchandise, military stores, railway 
materials for constructive purposes, coal, live stock, &c. The Indian railway 
accounts further show the number of carriages of each description employed on 
each line, which is important as affording the means of judging how far the several 
descriptions of passenger traffic pays or otherwise. As it is at present, there are 
no adequate means of estimating whether the passenger traffic of the United 
Kingdom is not carried on very largely at the expense of the goods traffic, and 
especially whether the expense of running first class carriages, that are generally 
more than half empty, is not a source of loss. If, however, the total number of 
carriages of each class was specifically stated for each country, together with the 
tiital train-miles run, and the total receipts, it would be a comparatively easy 
matter to calculate the factor just referred to. In regard to some leading lines, 
these data are given in the half-yearly reports; but it ought to be given in the 
official reports of the Board of Trade for the country as a whole. 

+ Especially the appendix to the report of the select committee of 1881 on 
railway rates and charges. 
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principal lines, it would go a long way towards settling some great 
problems that have hitherto appeared to be all but insoluble. 

The charges made for the transport of goods traffic with the 
operating expenses and the net receipts per ton per mile, as between 
the years 1870 and 1880, were, as regards some of the principal 
American railways, as follows :— 


























Receipts. Expenses. Profits. 
Railways. ‘Dee, Apel | Cae 7 
1870. | 1880. | 1870. | 1880. | 1870. | 1880. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Pittsburg and Fort Wayne....| 0°72 0°45 0°43 0°25 0°29 0°20 
PONS yIVANIA sivsiss,. eee peceetssee 0°77 0°44, 0°49 O23 0°27 0°20 


New York, Lake Erie, and ‘ : : d : : 
Western. Stead hss O86 meh vies pare ae O46 


New York Central and ‘ eg : : Qn ; 
PI MGsOR Puy Or ee ee-cees coat \ exe at, Wee ee nig pg 





These being four of the principal lines in the United States, 
and carrying collectively nearly one-sixth of all the goods traffic of 
the country, it is fair to conclude that their action and experience 
have been typical of those of American railways generally. 

These charges have, of course, been varied from time to time, 
but they may be taken to fairly represent the averages of the same 
lines since 1880. In some cases indeed the rates have been still 
further reduced since that time, as, for example, in the case of the 
New York Central, where the average transportation rate for 
traffic of all kinds was in 1885 only 0°3 4d. per ton per mile, a figure 
which is probably less than one-third of the average of the rate 
charged for goods and mineral traffic in our own country. 

What have these remarkable changes in the relations of the 
railways and the people accomplished for the latter? According 
to Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has written with remarkable force 
and intelligence on the economics of this subject, the aggregate 
receipts from goods traffic in the United States for the years 
1883-85 have averaged 106 millions sterling per annum, whereas, 
at the average rates charged by the New York Central line in the 
period 1865-69, the annual gross total would have amounted to 
250 million pounds. These figures mean, therefore, a difference of 
about 144 million pounds sterling a year saved to the people of the 
United States in the cost of moving food, fuel, and the materials 
for shelter and clothing.* 

We can imagine some of our English railway directors rubbing 


* In these calculatiors the dollar has been converted at 4s. 
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their eyes on looking at these figures, and interrogating themselves 
after the manner of Bret Harte’s hero :— 


* Do I sleep, do I dream, 
Do I wander in doubt ; 
Are things what they seem, . 
Or are visions about,” 


And it must be fairly confessed that the facts are so astounding 
as to justify some fear of error; but facts they are, nevertheless. 

So far as a judgment may be formed on the average receipts 
per ton of minerals and merchandise transported, it would appear 
that, in the case of British railways, there has been a slight abate- 
ment of rates within the same period. But the reduction is very 
trifling; and since it may be due to the shorter average distance 
over which the traffic has been carried, it would be a mistake to 
attach great importance to it.* 

As we have already seen, the average length of lead in this 
country may be calculated at twenty miles for minerals, and fifty. 
miles for general merchandise, allowing 1d. per ton per mile for 
the former, and 13d. for the latter. Assuming these figures to be 
correct, the ton-mile traffic of the United Kingdom in 1885 would 
come out as :— 

3,475,534,000 ton-miles for mineral trains; 
3,675,805,000 3 merchandise trains ; 


making a total of 7,351,339,000 tons carried one mile. 

In the United States, the ton-mile movement of traffic is much 
greater than this, amounting as it did, in 1884, to 44,065 millions 
of ton-miles. The gross receipts from this traffic amounted to 
5444 millions of dollars, being an average of o°62d. per ton per 
mile transported. 

If we divide the ton-mileage calculated for the United Kingdom 
into the 36,871,945/.- receipts from goods traffic in 1885, the 


-average cost per ton per mile comes out as1°2d., being just about’ 


double the average ascertained for the United States. 

The railway returns for the United Kingdom do not separate 
the proportions. of working expenditure due to passenger and 
goods traffic expenses respectively. All that we are told is, that 
the total working expenditure for traflic of all kinds amounted in 
1885 to 36% millions sterling. If,. however, the average working 
expenditure for goods traffic had been the same as that ascertained 


* Between 1872 and 1883, as the appendix shows, the average receipts per 
ton of merchandise carried on the railways of the United Kingdom fell from 6-9s. 
to 5*5s., being a difference of 1°4s., or 20 per cent. Within the same interval the 
receipts per ton of minerals carried fell from 1s, 11d. to 1s. 8d. per ton, a reduc- 


tion of only 3d., or 13 per cent. 
3A 2 
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for the four leading American lines already referred to (that is, 
about o'25d. per ton per mile), the total outlay involved in the 
actual transport of the 7,351} ton-miles calculated for the United 
Kingdom in 1885 would have been 7,700,000/. 

This last figure is necessarily modified by the necessities im- 
posed upon the railway companies in reference to the running of 
return empties. Mr. Price-Williams has calculated that go per 
cent. of the mineral, and 10 per cent. of the general merchandise 
trains, must be included in this category. How to deal with these 
qualifying figures is, even to experts, a veritable pons asinorwm. 

We cannot assume that the transport of the return empties is 
as expensive a matter as the transport of the equivalent live load, 
since the gross weight is much less, and there is no expense 
incurred in handling. It will not do, therefore, to add go per 
cent. to the mineral, and 10 per cent. to the merchandise ton- 
mileage, which would appear to be the shortest cut to the desired 
result. It is probable, I think, that 40 per cent. all round would 
be a sufficient allowance for return empties; but this figure is 
necessarily empirical, and must be taken for what it is worth. 
If it is approximately correct, we should find that the total cost 
involved in working the goods traffic of this country, at the 
ascertained rates of leading American lines, would amount to 
10,780,000l., and as the total gross receipts from goods traffic 
amount to about 37 millions sterling annually, the profit from this 
source of revenue ought to be highly respectable. Railway directors 
are, of course, not lhkely to admit that the cases of British and 
American goods traffic are at all parallel, and to a large extent 
they are right. ‘The main difference is the greater length of lead 
in the United States, which is perhaps three times that of our own 
country. But in nearly every other respect, the conditions of 
working are capable of being made much more parallel than they 
are at present. The means that have enabled the American lines, 
as we have seen, to reduce the cost of working, per ton-mile, by 
something like one half within a period of ten or twelve years, are 
surely equally open to, and capable of being applied by, British 
railways. There is no very manifest reason why the railways of 
this country should not, like the American lines, adopt much 
larger train-loads, reduce the tare carried relatively to the live- 
load, get a much greater annual mileage out of their rolling stock, 
and adopt other economies that have tended to make American 
lines what they are at the present day. The exceptionally large 
mineral traffic carried on British railways, is, indeed, peculiarly 
favourable to the adoption of most of these sources of economy. 

So far as the nations of continental Europe are concerned, we 
have no need to go into details. Suffice it to say that the average 
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ton-mile rates in Belgium, Germany, and Holland, are much under 
our own, and these are the nations from whose competition we 
appear to have most to fear.* 

There is likely to be a doubt in the minds of not a ae as to the 
possibility of the railway corporations of the United States making 
the enormous reductions of rates to which we have referred con- 
sistently with the maintenance of solvency. This is unquestionably 
a fair point to raise, and I have endeavoured to anticipate the 
possible objection by making an analysis of the railways of each 
State, showing the total nominal capital, the total cost of the road 
and its equipment in each case, the gross and net earnings, and the 
percentage of the net earnings on the actual cost of the lines. On 
examining this statement, which will be found in Appendix H, it 
will be seen that in fifteen States the net earnings in 1883 were 
equal to paying a dividend of 5 per cent. and upwards on the cost 
of the construction and equipment of the lines. In sixteen other 
States, the dividends varied from 3 to 5 per cent. on the same cost; 
and in only eight States or territories were the net earnings 
insufficient to pay 3 per cent. on such cost. 

The question is not infrequently raised whether goods or 
passenger traffic is the more remunerative. The conditions under 
which the two descriptions of traffic are carried on vary so greatly 
that it is quite possible to conceive of one yielding a large profit, 
while the other may result in a loss. Some have contended that 
passengers are a much more considerable source of profit than mer- 
chandise, on the ground that, relatively to the weight carried, a 
much higher price is charged for passenger traffic. This is, no 
doubt, in some degree the case. <A ton of passengers will represent 
from fifteen to twenty travellers at an average of not less than a 
penny per mile, so that passengers, weight for weight, will yield 
from twelve to fifteen times the income derived from goods traffic. 
But it must not be forgotten that in working passenger traffic the 
expenses are much greater; that the net or paying load carried is 
always much less, relatively to the gross load; and that the higher 
average rate of speed compels a much higher cost for mainten- 
ance, &c., relatively to results. Hence in many cases it costs more 


* The average rates for the transport of minerals and merchandise together 
were, in 1883— 


d. 
In Germany........ 0°85 per ton per mile. 
4) belgium 22.5. Oey7, » 
PY Holland te eacece 0°76 9 
» Luxembourg... 0°96 pe 


+ It isimportant to distinguish between the actual cost of the road and equip- 
ment and the total nominal capital, since the latter is often very largely made up 
of “ watered ” stocks, which form uo necessary part of the cost of the undertakings. 
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to transport a‘single passenger one mile than it does to carry a 
ton of traffic the same distance.* 

On the other hand, however, it should be observed that the 
mineral traffic usually occupies the line for a much longer period 
than the passenger; that the passenger carriages are, or ought to 
be, always running, while mineral and merchandise wagons are, 
perhaps, less than half their time in motion; and, finally, that 
minerals and merchandise involve-a great deal of labour in 
loading, unloading, covering, collecting and delivering, &c., 
whereas passengers load and unload, collect and deliver them- 
selves. 

But whether passenger traffic as a whole, or goods traffic as a 
whole, is the more remunerative, it is easy to show that, so far as 
passenger traffic is remunerative at all, it is so mainly, if not 
entirely, as regards the third class. This fact may be tested by an 
examination of the financial results of working first and third class 
carriages on the Midland and Great Western Railways, which are 
not usually regarded as badly managed lines. The official returns 
of receipts on these systems from first, second, and third class 
traffic, and the average numbers of passengers: carried by each, 
show the following results :-— 























Midland Railway. Great Western. 
1876. | 1885. 1876. 1885. 
Average receipts per carriage— ae £ £ £ 
ATM Es} GL Th Baia © eae oapmeeceinaa4 613 330 wit 513 
POCO Class wie tins eaten aeons Wate, — | —_ 1,183 973 
AB Shy Me Ge oaks Cok etiad Oe 775 885 1,097 1,038 
Average number of passengers 
carried-— Number. Number. Number. Number. 
EAUSE MOLARS Met rcrcen ss tscteccrssctcure 4,195 1,944, 3,938 2,800 
DO COT My oe eat. S tack, bey e nat Biss -— — 12,950 11,106 
PT ee ice cae aera anes 505 ss, 16,000 17,765 23,068 21,647 








These*figures may or may not be corroborated by those that 
would be brought out by a similar analysis of the accounts of the 
other leading companies. It is, however, more than likely that 
they are only typical of the country as a whole. In the absence of 
details of the numbers of carriages of each class on Continental 
lines, we are unable to make any comparison of one country with 
another. 


* A recent report of the Pennsylvania Railway Company shows that the 
earnings per passenger per mile average 1-12d., as compared with o-44d. for a ton 
of goods traffic; the working expenses, o'80d., as compared with 0°27d.; and the 
net receipts, 0°33d., as compared with o-20d. 


q 
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Such as they are, the figures show, as regards the Midland 
Railway, the following remarkable facts :— 


That between 1876 and 1885 the average receipts from each 
first class carriage decreased by 283/. per annum, or 46 per 
cent. 

That in the same interval the receipts from each third class 
carriage increased by.110/., or 14 per cent. 

That between 1876 and 1885 the average number of passengers 
carried in each first class carriage decreased by 2,251, or 
54 per cent. 

That within the same interval the average number of passengers 
for each third class carriage increased by 1,765, or about 
IO per cent. 

That in 1885 each third class carriage earned nearly three 
times as much as each first class, cat carried nine times as 
many passengers.* 


Another important fact that appears to be clearly established 
by these figures is that second class carriages are a greater source 
of profit than first class, and not far short of being as remunerative 
as carriages of the third class. It will be observed that on the Great 
Western Railway the average receipts per second class carriage 
fell from 1,113/. to 9732. per annum between 1876 and 1885, while 
first class vehicles show a concurrent fall from 711/. to 5132. <At 
the latter date each second class carriage had earned 460/. per 
annuum, or about go per cent. more than each first class carriage, 
which does not appear to support the not uncommon opinion that 
second class vehicles are infinitely less productive, and ought, 
therefore, to be abolished. That this is not the opinion of railway 
managers generally is shown by the limited extent to which they 
have followed the example of the Midland, in getting rid of the 
second class entirely. 


Before concluding, I desire to make some observations in 
reference to the subject of railway statistics—not in a carping 
or fault-finding spirit, but with a view to the friendly considera- 
tion of those concerned. 

It cannot be said that the summary of railway statistics with 
which the British public is supplied by the Board of Trade in. the 
annual “ Statistical Abstract of the Principal and other Foreign 


* Both the Midland and the Great Western Railways have a large number of 
composite carriages. These introduce.a disturbing element, which has been dealt 
with by dividing the composites equally between first and third class in the case of 
the Midland, and between first, second, and third class in the case of the Great 
Western. This division is not likely to be perfectly accurate, but the limits of 
possible error will not be very wide. 
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“‘ Countries,” is quite what it ought to be. On the contrary, it is 
extremely difficult to make such a use of the figures given as to 
establish anything like reliable comparisons of one period or one 
country with another. The returns of no two countries are 
constructed on the same plan, and it looks as if each table had 
been drawn up by a different abstractor, without any reference to 
the control of a superintendent whose business should be to see that 
there is at any rate some degree of parallelism and uniformity in the 
figures. Nor is this all. The figures for the same country are not 
constructed on the same plan from one year to another. Thus, in 
the case of the United States, we find in the “ Abstract” for 
1879-80 that the second item in the table is “‘ the distance travelled 
‘* by locomotives,” but in that for 1884 no such entry occurs. In 
the former year, we have the total working expenses; in the latter, 
nothing of the kind. Many similar cases might be cited. 

What is now more particularly required is, that the Board of 
Trade should undertake the consideration of how far the data 
recorded in the “ Statistical Abstracts’’ can be tabulated on an 
uniform plan. There is no real difficulty in the way of accom- 
plishing this result. All the railways in Europe now keep their 
accounts on a tolerably uniform system, so far as essential duta are 
concerned. They all show— 


. The cost of construction. 

. The gross and net revenue. 

. The rolling stock employed. 

. The number of passengers carried and receipts therefrom. 
The tons of goods carried and the receipts therefrom. 

. The ton-mile passenger and goods traftic. 

. The working expenses. 

. The percentage of net receipts on cost of construction. 

. The number, causes, and results of accidents. 
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And many of them, especially the German and Belgian lines, 
furnish fuller information still. But if the foregoing details 
were recorded for every country dealt with in the “Statistical 
‘“* Abstract,” there would be no need to complain of want of 
essential facts, since no further details would be required to enable 
railway authorities and shareholders to get at the actual circum- 
stances of the railways of each country. 
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A.— Statement showing the Mileage of Railways Open in different Countries 
at the end of 1883, the Total Cost of Construction, and the Average Cost 


per Mile. 





Country. 


RORIMATLY Moret. orcad onto dese 


1 2 at ROI Ae UY a 
PES CDVD UTE ., i Giecs.dtsss}rees sy uees 


OL Yc) scctschadees nchaseneocu versie. 
PPOLIAECS'..f cach foves Sake seb sev ache’ 


COSTER T (0 EEN eet bale nei UE 


New South Wales..............- 
BEADE, COLOR) prapifeatcsasnanceronss- 


Miles Open. 





Total 


Capital Expenditure, 


I = 1,000, 


£ 
476,168 
316,800 
68,522 
7,320 
488,767 
131,500 
1,781 
5,735 
22,213 
16,840 
241,021 
2,802 
37,760 
1,443,171 
125,200 
143,000 
16,915 
18,392 
650,946 
98,531 
35,444 - 
784,921 


Average 
Expenditure per 
Mile. 


£ 

ye Pvt ts 
25,266 
255385 
,283 
27,704 
19,585 
19,358 
6,976 
19,631 
19,558 
16,647 
55430 
22,570 
11,970 
32,223 
E2330 
12,810 
9,217 
49,257 
335242 
14,106 
POON ty 


—— 





B.— Statement showing the Composition of the Total Average Expenditure per 
Train-Mile on the Principal Railways of the United Kingdom. 








Mainte- 
Railway. nance 
of Way. 
a: 
L. and N. Western ....| 6°07 
MEER ATIC oes ccocaachs. aaduaat tons | 4°48 
North Eastern ............ 6:19 
South Eastern ........... 4:97 
Great Eastern ............ 4°98 
WY BURL INS sceeccts,.: 6:90 | 


” 


G.S.and W. of Ireland} 8°13 | 
Lancashire and Boris 6-23 


BTEREO ec) }ic ue secanricter. | 

L. B. and S. Coast........ 4°90 | 
eS: ANC Li. obs ssedeenecees: 4°40 
MEM AIECONIAN %....s-ccceseeoesees 5°04 
_ Great Northern ............ 4°60 





Loco- 
| motive 
| Power. 





d. 
7°86 
7°67 

10°76 
8°61 
8°56 
7°69 
9°09 
8°10 


8°97 





Repairs | Traffic | Rates, | General 
and Taxes, 
Renewals.| Charges.|  &¢, Charges. 
d. d. d. d. 
2°34 L2°2i1 1°88 | 1°55 
3°64 9°38 1°50 | 1°04 
4°35 eh a Ah a ne 
2379 9°80. | 4:22] 2°90 
2°63 10°19 BES 5 My ep 2 
2°43 8°62 220 Wee Y 
2°95 9°47 | 2°49 | 084 
3°94 | 13°21 212 | 1743 
2°48 | 8°99 3°48 1°28 
2°81 | 11°88 1°80 | 1°86 
3°99 S50 AOD.) 1°20 
2°46 9°57,-|; 81 |) 1°36 




















Miscel- | Total per 


laneous. 





d. 
0°92 
0°55 
0°34 
2°00 
101 
0°59 
0°68 
0°50 
1°74 
2°62 
1°62 
0°67 





Yalui- 
Mile. 


d. 
32°83 
28°26 
33°89 
35°29 
30°62 
29°67 
33°65 
35°53 
31°85 
34°61 


30°13 
28°12 
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C.—Statement showing the Average Cost per Mile Open of Railways in the 
Principal Huropean Countries, &e., 1872-85. 














Year. hae Germany. | France. Italy. Belgium. eae United States. 
£ £ £ £ £ Sete ae 
LBV Qe cx 35,984 — 33,260 | 19,944 —- 21,028 9,938 
27 See We 36,574 | 19,506 | 31,900 | 19,332 — 21,380*| 11,216 
fan 37,078 | 19,860 | 32,030 — 23,000 | 18,840* 12,114 
CL Daas 37,833 | 20,066 28,400 19,790 | 22,952 | 18,690 12,360 
vibe. 39,012 | 21,082 | -27,960 | 19,745 | 22,690 | 18,520 12,090 
ai Ree 39,472 | 21,839 | 27,590 | 19,620 | 23,200 | 18,658 12,024 
vic poyine 40,301 | 21,157 | 26,976 | 19,400 | 23,320 | 18,541 11,690 
475. a 40,518 | 21,044 | 27,280 | 19,714 | 24,053 | 18,433 12,027 
BBO vesiens 40,613 | 21,084 | 28,450 | 19,600 | 24,395 | 18,500 12,213 
*Slis:n2]) 41,019 | 21,1654. 28,256'| (19,6631 24,435 | 21,850 12,634 
289. os 41,605 | 21,254 | 27,970 | 19,856 | 24,980 | 21,041 12,772 
"83i5.05| 42,017 | 21,160 4 9275700, 1 019.4369 252654120 807 12,875 
84. 42,486 | 21,100 | 27,550 | — 26,385 | 20,480 | 12,792 
GB: 225--n8 42,561 — esi — — — — 





* These figures are taken from the “ Statistical Abstract of the Principal 
“and other Foreign Countries,” but they require some explanation that does not 
appear on the face of the returns, since the lower average cost. per mile in 1874 
is not accounted for by the lower cost of the railways constructed during the 
previous twelve months. 





D.—Statement showing the Numbers of Passengers Carried on the Railways 
of different Countries, 1874-84 (1 = 1,000). 





United 
. Kingdom. 


Austria- 


Prussia. France. 
eh Hungary. 


Belgium. Italy. | United States. 





| |__| SS _ |] | 


9874: nce8 477,840 | 109,570 | 121,117 |-41,955 | 45,164 |.27,320 | 1190,000 
Ur Oat 507,975 | 115,393 | 131,312 | 41,848 | 49,056 |:27,951 | .191,000 
NV OAgo2 534,494 | 116,452 | 136,987 |'40,756 | 51,429 |:28,076 — 

Di ietres 549,541 | 114,805 | 138,839 | 37,856 | 52,000 | 28,055 — 
ay fs pas 565,024 | 123,792 | 152,806 |938,710 ,|- 53,502 | 28,954 — 
TEE IMS 662,732 | 114,402 | 150,525 | 39,486 | 53,939 | 30,405 — 
aie ee 603,885 | 124,383 | 165,105 | 40,455 | 56,306 | 32,491 ae 
ASU Re) 626,030 a 179,729 | 42,818 |. 56,360 | 34,040 — 
EB ne: 654,838 Bey ey 194,872 | 47,211 .| 57,239 | 34,872 | .298,030 
Boa: 683,718 | 167,170 |.20%,171 | 50,254 | 61,316 | ‘36,817 312,687 
Ha Niels 694,991 — — — 64,460 _— Wa Bala E 
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E.—Statement showing the Number of Tons of Goods Traffic Carried in 
different Countries, 1874-84 (1 = 1,000). 

















Year. ea aed Prussia. | France. ane A Belgium. Italy. 
Cy. 160,921 — — 39,950 | 200,000 -~ — 
Ree csce ss 168,965 89,278 | 58,932 | 42,148 | 202,000 | 25,620 6,700 
BE ieciesne 173,691 91,354 | 61,837 | 45,056 | 200,000 | 26,977 4,150 
“exo 178,871 92,557 | 61,608 | 49,271 — 27,017 75486 
“itseeeees P75, 243 96,841 | 63,087 | 50,392 — 28,343 7,507 
aa 179,676 |105,114 | 68,987 | 52,976 | — | 30,062 | 8,372 
ESO Ties: 200,392 |120,120 | 80,774 | 54,354 — 33,198 95329 
dof Peer 209,532 --- 86,647 | 54,634 — , 84,549 9,838 
BBD Sex 217,494 — 88,745 | 64,754 | 360,490 | 36,503 | 10,473 
ioc ka st 225,909 — 89,056 | 70,942 | 400,453 | 37,090 | 11,905 
EBA see. 219,974 — — — 390,075 | 35,609 — 





F.— Statement showing the Total Volume of General Merchandise Traffic 


Carried on the Railways of England and Wales, the Total Receipis 
therefrom, and the. Average Receipts per Ton. 


Tons of 





. 


Total 





Average Receipts 








Year. Merchandise Carried. Receipts therefrom, 
t= 1,000; I = I,000, per Ton. 
£ 
MES oat andi tcicies 49,194 16,687 6:9 
A ether t ance: 52,140 15,537 59 
A cee Mer aoe 54,544 16,008 5°83 
Pdr ae mein. s eeceie 54,670 16,009 5:8 
co WEAR ne ett as 595427 16,923 5°6 
aS Bee) os 60,513 17317 (OG: 
15 VR Pai al 63,647 17,728 BS 
ESO ater: 65,387 18,028 Bis 
er a. SPN 64,542 17,750 noe 
PSD sca eigen asks 62,528 17,313 ae 





G.—Statement showing the Number of Train-Miles Run by Goods and 
Mineral Trains in the United Kingdom, the Recewpts from Goods Traffic, 
and the Average Receipts per Train-Mile. 





Average Receipts 


Receipts 
per 
Goods Train-Mile. 


Goods Train-Miles. 
aed ere from Goods Traffic. 


Year. 

















£ S. 

Ce Plas eno 94,693,818 29,016,559 61 
hf Ne Amy Sih 100,025,939 32,005,883 6°3 
4h eR a Fanlen  l 106,139,327 33,754,317 6°3 
if fo a Maber Peon Pees 106,034,197 33,564,761 6°4, 
PSO) rcastahtaete cores 115,408,845 35,761,303 6°r 
LSP A Sa reed se pr 123,098,604 37,740,315 nor 
oe Baie a aN 126,672,783 37,670,595 5°9 
ESS Rte Be 125,928,338 36,891,945 5°8 
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H.—Statement showing the Statistical Position and Financial Results of American Railways, 








Percentage of 
Net Earnings | 
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Cost of Road | 











Equipment 
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New England States— 
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Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
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Pennsylvania 
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North Carolina 


PAU a Dama meaner ees 
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Discussion on Mr. Jeans’s Paper. 


Tux Chairman (R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M.A.) said he wished to 
express his own great regret and the regret which they must all 
feel at the absence of their President, Mr. Goschen, who was at 
that moment confined to his house through illness. They would 
have been glad to have the benefit of Mr. Goschen’s experience 
upon the paper about to be read, which was one of considerable 
importance, not only from the manner in which it had been drawn 
up, but also from the results to which it pointed. He hoped that 
at a very early date Mr. Goschen would be found in that chair, and 
would be able to give them the presidential address to which they | 
looked forward with great interest. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


The CHarrMan said they were very much indebted to the author 
for the manner in which he had placed before them the facts, which 
were interesting in themselves and more interesting as leading to 
the hope of some practical result. The interest attaching to all 
these statistics was, that they might lead to an improvement in the 
condition of railway travelling, which good as it was, could not yet 
by any means be said to be perfect. No doubt competition was the 
backbone of their success, especially in the north and centre of 
England, but the southern lines still left a good deal to be desired. 
At the same time there were many points in which statistics with- 
out some outside light did not convey the whole truth. The item 
of cost per mile of English railways was one of great importance 
and difficulty, because England was the pioneer country, and the 
work had to be commenced under conditions of ignorance. There 
was a story current in his neighbourhood, where he was a neighbour 
of that eminent contractor the late Mr. Wythes, which illustrated 
this. In the early days of railway making Mr. Wythes as a 
beginner and an unknown man, tendered for a contract for an 
unportant piece of railway work. He at first thought that about 
18,000/. would be a remunerative price, and on consulting his wife 
they agreed to put in a tender for 20,000/. The story went that in 
thinking over it they agreed that it would not be well to run any 
risk, and that 40,000/. would bea safer figure; but sleeping over it, 
in the morning the wife like a prudent lady said, “ I think you had 
better say 80,000/. in order to be on the safe side.” He took his 
wife’s advice, and his tender for 80,000/. was by far the lowest, and 
being accepted was the foundation of a fortune and reputation 
second to none among railway contractors. The experience learned 
in England was not thrown away in other countries, and when 
railways were constructed abroad, contractors had a better know- 
ledge of what they were about than the early pioneers of railways 
in England. They had to pay for experience, and could not be the 
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foremost nation in the world for enterprise and ingenuity without 
having to do so. The cost of metropolitan lines was until lately an 
unique experience, and it was useless to compare the cost of a line 
between Charing Cross and Cannon Street or across London with 
one in the wilds of Finland or the plains of India. The conditions 
were altogether so different that it was impossible to draw from 
them any theory as to what: the proper cost of a line should be, 
or as to the traffic which would give a remunerative dividend. 
Another point was, that many of the English lines during the rail- 
way mania were made with capital not at all representing its face 
value; for those who knew anything about the construction, for 
example, of the Chatham and Dover Railway, would know that the 
figures which stood as the capital account by no means represented 
the money actually expended. These conditions made it difficult 
to lay down an average cost on which to calculate what the average 
earnings ought to be;:and possibly if the line had been constructed 
for the figures that it absolutely cost, it would have very greatly 
influenced the tables that the author had placed before them. He 
contended that no railway ought to earn a shilling where it could 
eirn two sixpences, because every person who could be induced to 
travel as a passenger, and every pound of merchandise carried, was 
conducive to the carriage of another passenger or another pound of 
merchandise, and the more they could get passengers to travel, 
the more they would fill up their trains. The object of railway 
managers should be to make railway conveyance as much of an 
excursion as possible, giving everyone an inducement to the utmost 
possible extent, and throw also the whole of what was called excur- 
sion traffic into every day traffic. Looking at the enormous amount 
of dead weight that was carried, they. would see how impossible it 
was to have their dead weight diminished so that facilities might 
be given for personal travelling ata more reasonable rate and with 
greater convenience. He was totally opposed to any unnecessary 
interference on the part of Government or the Board of Trade with 
the management of railways, and would trust entirely to the com- 
petition of the individual. lines to give the public the greatest 
possible facilities. But notwithstanding this, and especially where 
there was no competition, he thought there should be an adequate 
inspection of railways, of stations, permanent way, and rolling 
stock, in order to secure their: safety and convenience. On the one 
hand he wished to see the railway companies earning and paying 
good dividends to their shareholders, and on the other hand con- 
sulting the interests of the public in every way, and developing 
traffic wherever they possibly could. They would agree with him 
in thanking Mr. Jeans for calling attention to this very important 
subject, and in hoping that the paper would bear fruit in the 
relations it might lead to between the companies and their 


customers, 


The Right Hon. A. J. Munpetna, M.P., said he did not know 
that he had any reason to complain of anything that Mr. Jeans 
had advanced. What he had to say about railways had been said 
at great length in another place, and he might have very soon to 


q 
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deal with the question again. He therefore wished to speak with 
great reservation as to any future legislation. He could not say 
that he entirely agreed with the chairman, who seemed to think 
that the less the Board of Trade interfered with railways the 
better, and that public interests would be best cared for if they 
were left to the private competition of the railways themselves. 
If the past history of railways would maintain that view of the 
question he had nothing more to say, but he did not think that 
was the general opinion. He agreed that Government should 
interfere as: little as possible with the trading community, but it 
. must be borne in mind that railways enjoyed monopolies awarded 
to them under special conditions, and it was in the interest of the 
public that the legislature should see that the railways fulfilled 
their obligations, and that everything was done to remove 
impediments to the development of traffic, or to the freest and 
cheapest transmission of the merchandise as well as the passengers 
of the country. It was only fair to bear in mind, as Mr. Jeans had 
said, that the initial cost of railways in this country was much 
greater than that: in other countries, owing, in some respects, as 
the chairman had explained, to the cost which always fell upon 
the pioneers in any new enterprise. But that was not the only 
factor. Another item was the great cost of land, and the very 
foolish and blind oppositions that were made to the introduction of 
railways by land owners, who were more benefited than any other 
class of the community: by those railways. Another very 
deplorable item was the tremendous cost of parliamentary expenses. 
These things, taken together, made it very difficult for the railway 
companies, having such a large capital account, to grant all those 
facilities and reductions of rates which were given in some other 
countries. To begin with, they had say 800 millions invested in 
railways, two-thirds of which: was on debenture or preference 
stock, and only one-third on ordinary shares. The ordinary share- 
holders were not in receipt of large dividends. They had to face 
the fact that their railways cost 42,000/. a mile, and that the 
working expenses were higher-than in other countries. He did 
not know why they should be;-material was cheaper and wages 
were lower here than in the United States, and therefore he could 
not see why they should be higher; but Mr. Price, of the Railway 
Commission, was present, and would no doubt be able to throw 
some light upon the cost of working. Still they had to face the 
great first cost of the railways, 42,000/. a mile, as against 1,200/. in 
the colonies, 13,0002. or 14,000/. in the United States, and about 
20,000/. in France, Germany, and Italy. The author seemed to 
think that future economy in working was to be obtained by 
greater centralisation, and by better arrangement of trains. No 
doubt there was a great deal of very foolish competition and 
excessive expenditure for want of better arrangements between 
the different companies. No one could believe that it was necessary 
that they should have a train from and to Liverpool every hour, or 
that there should be an excessive number of trains running one- 
third full. No doubt a great deal of saving might be effected by 
more concert between the different companies. The only hope 
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they could have for diminished charges was that the railways 
should be liberal in their dealings with the public, and should 
develop the traffic of the country in the future more than they had 
done in the past. The railways had the same field that the post 
office and the parcels post had, and every undertaking that had 
increased the facilities of the public, and reduced the cost, had 
ultimately profited thereby. The more railway companies within 
certain limits were able to give facilities for the public, and the 
lower they were able to charge for the carriage of passengers and 
goods, the greater would be the advantage which the general 
public and shareholders would reap from such arrangements. He 
was not prepared to say how far the State should interfere to settle 
the question of rates. There was already a commission which 
dealt with such matters, and a good deal more might yet be done 
in that direction. There was one point in which he quite agreed 
with the author, that they wanted more light upon the whole 
question. Mr. Jeans had suggested that the Board of Trade 
might give better statistics; the Board of Trade gave all the 
statistics it could obtain, and the object of any measure introduced 
by any government would be to require better statistics to be 
furnished by the railway companies. It would be a very short 
sighted policy to take any step in the direction of confiscating 
capital, or injuring railways, for it was not in that direction that 
the country was to be benefited. It was by a wise and liberal 
administration on the part of the railways themselves, by greater 
concentration, and by greater facilities to the public, and he hoped 
that they would leave the Board of Trade and the legislature very 
little to do by anticipating a great deal which they knew must be 
done, unless the companies took the matter up themselves. He 
had just returned from the continent, and he found everywhere 
that the development of localities and industries was much better 
cared for than was the case in Hngland. There were districts in 
this country that had suffered, and were still suffering, because 
railways had not adopted a wise policy with respect to them. 
Charging as much as the traffic would bear was not the way to 
develop it. The better course would be to see how much traffic 
they could bring to their company, and at how low a cost they 
could carry it with advantage to themselves. He hoped that 
something might be done to facilitate a better understanding 
betwixt railways and the public, and that when they came to 
legislate upon the question there would be an absence of bad 
feeling, and a readiness on both sides to meet the just and 
reasonable demands which were being made by the commercial and 
agricultural communities. 


Mr. Wi1am P. Price (a railway commissioner) said they 
would agree that his position was rather a peculiar one. On all 
the matters before them which they might discuss freely he was, 
or might possibly be, a judge, and it was therefore beyond all 
other things important that he should not commit himself to any 
opinion that might affect his freedom of decision at some future. 
time. And in point of fact he really could not claim to be inany 
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way whatever what his friend Mr. Mundella had called an expert 
in this matter. Thirteen or fourteen years ago no doubt he was, 
but the formulas applied to railway working in those days were 
necessarily displaced by much more recent and accurate formulas 
in reference to the condition of things with which they now had to 
deal. With respect to the very general question of the relative 
cost of travelling in this and other countries, he was not prepared 
to admit that they did travel more economically in any other: 
country with which he was acquainted than in England, if only 
they took into consideration this fact, that they paid for their: 


- journeys not only in money but in time. In this country time was 


of very great value, and he was inclined to think that if they were 
to take the cost of the longest journey that was travelled in 
England, say from London to Aberdeen or Inverness, and to 
compare that with the cost of travelling a similar distance in 
France or Germany, they would find that to reduce the two 
journeys to the same cost per mile, they would only have to put 
a very moderate sum indeed upon the time saved in this country, 
as compared with the time occupied abroad. A good deal had been 
said as to the initial cost of railways, which was due no doubt to the 
very much larger sum paid for land, and worse than that to the 
enormous amounts paid for compensation, and to get rid of parlia- 
mentary oppositions; that was the most odious of all the charges 
with which railway companies had been burdened. They had only 
themselves to thank for it. It was the act of their own representa- 
tives which had enabled these heavy charges to be made, and all 
they could do now was to sit down and bear the burden of their 
own folly. ‘The same thing applied to the cost of parliamentary 
proceedings, for no doubt very much more simple processes might 
have been devised, by which companies should have been authorised 
to make railways, than those which had led to such very heavy 
legal expenses. One of the most unsatisfactory parts of the 
business was the uncertainty of the decisions of parliamentary 
committees on the merits of different applications to them, for as 
he had stated many years ago, he was convinced that the company 
of which he was formerly chairman had frequently succeeded 
where they ought to have failed, and frequently failed where they 
ought to have succeeded. He was certain of this, that some of the 
lines which looking back from this distance of time he believed to 
have been the most useful that they ever promoted, were rejected 
for reasons which he never could conceive, and in many other cases 
where from circumstances they had to bring forward lines of which 
they thought very little themselves they succeeded, although he 
never knew why the powers that they had asked for were given to 
them. Another point in connection with the railway system of 
this country as compared with other countries was this: he — 
remembered very well that when France began to create her 
railway system, one of the first things done was to have a 
systematic survey made of the whole country, and to plan out the 
network of railways which should be authorised to be constructed. 
The consequence was the early railways in France were so 
designed as to accommodate the largest number of passengers and 
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the largest tonnage of goods at the smallest possible cost. In this 
country, on the contrary, the railway system was devised by the 
local necessities of certain districts; lines were made here and 
there, and then by degrees put together, and so in a certain sort of 
way a kind of system had been the result; but that system had 
been a mere matter of accident and not of general design. Taking 
Paris as a centre, there was only one railway by which they could 
travel to each of different places on the frontier, and only by two 
trains in the twenty-four hours, instead of by eight or nine as here. 
The result was that the trains were very nearly always full. 
Contrasting that with the travelling in this country, and taking 
into consideration the comfort and convenience of having so many 
trains in the day, and so many different routes by which they 
could travel, he thought that they must be prepared to pay for 
these luxuries. He was very pleased to have had the opportunity 
of hearing the paper, and only regretted that the peculiarity of his 
position forbade him to take that part in the discussion which he 
would otherwise have done with very great satisfaction. 


Mr. G. Bapren-Powett, M.P., said the paper was of extreme 
public value, and well expressed the problem they had to consider, 
viz., on the one hand to promote if possible inexpensive transporta- 
tion facilities, and on the other hand to carry out a profitable com- 
mercial undertaking. At first sight these two objects seemed very 
contradictory, and he was not much encouraged to believe that 
they were arriving at any decision which could be satisfactory, at 
all events at present. The only remedy suggested was, that trains 
should be more closely packed, and that there should be an increase 
of traffic. The facts brought forward by the author were very 
inadequate; in the first place, he had been unable to procure suf- 
ficient details which could be classified to any practical purpose ; 
and next he had not been able to classify his railway receipts and 
expenditure and cost of construction according to areas, which 
involved the question of comparative density of population. As to 
the first cost of railways, especially in the United States, it was 
well known that the present nominal capital did not in any way 
accurately measure the money expended in actual construction. In 
other ways also there was a lamentable dearth of facts or of argu- 
ment as to facts, and this paper would do good if only to show the 
Government, and legislature, and public that in any legislation 
extreme caution was very necessary, because we knew s0 little as 
yet as to the full details of fact. 


Mr. Tomutnson said that the author’s statistics were not at all 
satisfactory. The statements, so far as they were figures, were, he 
did not doubt, perfectly correct, but when dealt with as methods of 
comparison were very erroneous and misleading; as when figures 
are used for purpose of comparison, it was of all things necessary 
to get comparable things to deal with, and this the author, in his 
opinion, had certainly failed to do. To compare the cost of the 
construction of English railways with those of the United States 
was by the method adopted by the author of the paper an impossi- 
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bility. Besides the cost of land and parliamentary and law charges 
referred to by a previous speaker, there were many other very wide 
distinctions between the two. The stations and station accommo- 
dation on English railways in all large towns had to be taken into 
account, and in almost every large town the stations and other 
building accommodation had had to be largely supplemented, not 
only by the purchase of land, but of all the buildings which were 
on it, and the stations themselves often taken down and entirely 
rebuilt. In many parts of the country too duplicate lines had to 
be provided in some cases to as many as six or more running lines, 
which by the author was taken as a mile of railway. The accom- 
modation bridges, over or under, the fencing and guarding of the 
railway, tunnels, bridges, and viaducts, the outlay on the locking of 
signals, &c., and electric telegraph, was a serious source of expense. 
The latter, perfectly necessary in and about stations, and especially 
near London and other large towns, could be set down at from 
4,000/. to 5,000/. a mile. A single roadside station would cost from 
500/.to 6ool. Again, the average cost of English railways was got 
at by including the metropolitan lines, which on the whole it would 
certainly be safe to take at from 450,000/. to 500,000/. a mile. The 
‘* Metropolitan ” cost 860,000/. per mile. Besides a host of other 
things stated by the author of the paper. To compare all this with 
the cost of construction of American railways, which were to a large 
extent of what is called ‘single track,’”’ with little or no station © 
or building accommodation, no platforms or roofs, no fences, tunnels, 
bridges, or things required by the Board of Trade in England, is 
simply impossible. Hven the bridges which were originally put up 
were of hight structure and principally of wood, but which the 
Americans themselves are finding it necessary to renew with iron 
as much stronger; while here, with the exception of alterations 
required by additions, all things are as they were put up forty years 
ago. As regards the cost of working in comparison with other 
countries, if like is to compared with like, there can be no doubt 
that the English railways will compare with any or all, when the 
speed and accommodation are taken into account. The speed 
abroad in miles per hour, even with express trains, is slower than in 
England, and if the average of all services be taken, it is immensely 
greater than any other country, to say nothing of the greater 
number of trains ina day. The accommodation too is of a very 
superior kind, and we should not be content or even tolerate the plan 
adopted, say in France, where we are put into a room and counted 
while the train is provided to just fit the number of passengers, and 
you find that you are packed as close as possible even in the heat of 
summer. Theauthor in the matter of cost of working has not proper 
data to make a proper comparison, as the work done by the engines 
besides “train mileage” is so widely different. On the North 
Hastern the shunting and non-paying mileage is a serious matter, 
and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire amounts to 70 per cent. of 
the total train mileage, and on the Taff Vale it amounts to go per 
cent., while on other railways it varies from 20 to 40 per cent. As 
regards the: “carriage and waggon repairs and renewals,” on the 
North Eastern all the waggons are found by the company, and on 
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no other line is this the case, therefore to compare that item with 
other companies, as is done by the author, is totally wrong, as no 
true comparison can be made. The author has himself had to 
admit in his paper that many of the figures he compares are not 
proper comparisons, and yet he all through seems to want to find 
fault with what he has not material to deal with and compare 
properly, and owing to the varied conditions it will be impossible to 
get. It will require a great deal more information before we can 
admit that, all things taken into consideration we in England are 
behind any of the foreign countries in railway construction, 
maintenance, or working. 


Mr. Barton Wraicur having made a few remarks, 


Mr. Lionet L. Cousn, M.P., said they had not yet alluded to 
one of the causes of the difference between the cost of railways in 
this country and abroad. A movement was continually progressing 
abroad, especially in Germany, and also to a great extent in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium, one which he should like to see followed 
here, for making cheap lines of railway working at low rates of 
speed. In Germany these were generally called agricultural or 
mineral lines, and they apparently reduced the aggregate cost of 
the whole system of railways. He did not know whether 
Mr. Jeans had taken that into account, but that was a factor which 
was yearly becoming of increasing importance. The expensive 
precautions and requirements, and the considerably heavier character 
of the line required in those railways constructed up to the Board 
of Trade standard for passenger traffic at high rates of speed were 
not necessary on these cheaper lines, and if they should ever be 
introduced in this country and in the remoter parts of the kingdom, 
and especially in Ireland, they would bring down the average cost 
of the railways here to some nearer relation to the cost of railways 
abroad. There was an advantage on the other side which had not 
been laid stress upon. The great proportion of the capital raised 
in this country as preference or debenture capital, was raised at 
much lower rates of interest than those at which it could be raised 
abroad, and if it were not for the clumsy restrictions of the 
transfer duties the capital could be obtained at still lower rates. 
He did not think that as a general rule the State should interfere 
with the working of the railways, being satisfied that the principle 
of leaving the trading class alone to do their own business in their 
own way was the best; but where the companies obtained a 
monopoly, it was necessary that the State should charge that 
monopoly with certain conditions for the protection of the public. 
But that very principle imposed a correlative duty upon the State, 
and when the State interfered with railways to prevent preferential 
duties, it must consider whether it should, on the other hand, 
enforce that taxation from which foreign railways were to a much 
greater extent free, and whether therefore it was not fair to relax ~ 
the exceptional burdens to which English railways were subjected. 
They must be just to the railways, and at the same time protect the 
public from the fact of their being monopolies. Goods traffic 
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required a much larger amount of nursing for its development 
than passenger traffic, and in order to develop it to the full extent 
which the trade of the country would enable it to bear, they must 
graft upon the system of the country lght railways, which, 
inexpensively constructed, would reduce the general average of 
cost and would increase the traflic. 


Mr. Pare Vanpersyt thought a good deal might be learned 
from the continental system of working railways, especially with 
regard to the mode of dealing with the luggage. The giving 
tickets for luggage afforded a security which we did not possess in 
this country, and the disadvantage we suffer on English lines is 
proved by the frequent losses sustained by travellers. After the 
disparaging remarks that had been made about continental stations, 
he thought we had nothing to boast of on some of our English 
lines, especially on the London and South Western line. The 
station at an important city like Winchester was a-disgrace to a 
civilised country, and Waterloo Station could certainly not be 
admired for its architectural appearance. No doubt passengers 
were packed rather closely on continental trains, but we go to the 
opposite extreme, without the slightest consideration for the share- 
holders, wearing out the rolling stock by running trains with 
empty compartments. Another matter which considerably inter- 
fered with the dividends was the way in which the railway com- 
panies were mulcted by impostors in the case of accidents. He 
should like the author to have added to his paper a tabular state- 
ment of accidents on different lhnes—giving the nature of accident, 
the number of persons injured, the amounts paid for different per- 
sonal injuries, &c. From reading the reports in the newspapers, 
he felt convinced that the companies were in most cases swindled 
by impostors, who when asked what injury they had sustained, 
generally said that they suffered from a loss of memory, injury to 
the spine, or something which it was impossible to disprove, and 
which could only be believed by an ignorant or sympathising jury, 
who invariably decided against the railway companies. 


Mr. E. C. Gonner said the Great Western Railway must not 
be taken as an example of a second class railway, chiefly because, 
with regard to the west of England, it enjoyed an exclusive mono- 
poly, and ran four trains a day which had no third class at all. 
They could therefore scarcely conclude from its returns that second 
class passengers paid better than, or for the matter of that nearly 
as well as, third class. It was the one railway that could afford no 
criterion as to the profits of second class travelling. The speed of 
English trains exceeded that of other countries, and no doubt 
increased speed meant increased working expenses. The paper 
failed to afford sufficient data for the conclusions arrived at in such 
- degree as the increase of speed as well as the greater frequency of 
trains affected the working expenses. The expense per mile could 
justify no opinion as to comparative cost unless some account were 
taken of the results which followed, and the circumstances which 
caused that expense. 
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Major P. G. Craictr regarded the question of the cost of 
goods traffic as a far more pressing and important one than the 
carriage of passengers. He would not then discuss the issues 
between the companies and their customers, or attempt to follow 
out the comparisons Mr. Jeans had suggested with foreign charges 
in the defective state of our own information as to the actual cost 
of transport here, but he emphasised what had fallen from 
Mr. Mundella and other speakers, viz., that our British railways 
would show themselves well advised in fostering and developing 
as much as possible the short distance traffic. That had been from 
the beginning of railway management too much neglected in 
favour of competitive through routes, and had been discouraged 


and handicapped by heavy charges, such as those for station | 


terminals. He was quite sure that in the aggregate, with lower 
charges on local traffic, a large revenue now missed would be 
realised. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said, with regard to the observations 
of Mr. L. Cohen and Major Craigie, the system upon which rail- 
ways had been constructed in Hngland had no doubt had a very 
important effect in drawing the population into a small number of 
centres through which their railway system passed, and he believed 
that if small cheap lines were thrown out as feeders right and left, 
they would enable manufacturing establishments to be fixed in 
small places and so to distribute the population, and to check what 
was certainly one of the great evils not only of this but of other 
countries, drawing the people from the agricultural districts into 
the towns. 


Mr. A. E. Bateman said he should not have risen had the 
author not passed some very severe strictures upon the statistics of 
the Board of Trade, as given in the foreign abstract. That Board 
not only got the best information from railway statistics published 
by foreign governments, but they every year sent round to the 
various bureaux abroad a copy of the foreign statistical abstract, 
calling attention to blanks, and asking if they could be filled 
up. ‘They hoped in a year or two to be able to get something like 
comparative statistics from all countries. With regard to the 
United States there were no Government statistics; Poor’s 


‘“* Manual” was the only compilation, and that was used so far as. 


it was adopted by Government authority. He thought the author 
would have done well to have consulted some of the foreign railway 
returns besides the foreign abstracts, because for the purposes of a 
paper of that kind abstracts were not sufficient, and information 
must be sought from the original returns themselves. The author 
should also have acknowledged the source from which he had taken 
Table B attached to the paper, which was a mere copy of a single 
year’s figures in Table XIII of the General Reports of the Board 
of Trade on share and loan capital. (Mr. Jeans said he had done 
so. He mentioned the sources of his information in a foot note.) 
Mr. Bateman said Mr. Jeans had referred to the railway returns, 
but not to these particular reports, quite a distinct publication, 
from which he had derived a great part of his paper, and added 
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that in making these remarks he did not at all wish to be ungrateful 
to Mr. Jeans, who had provided a very interesting paper, which had 
given rise to an excellent discussion. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin called attention to the comparison 
instituted in the paper between the figures of the American and of 
the Hnglish railways at various periods. It must be borne in 
mind that from 1861 to 1865 the dollar fell, in gold value, from 
par to 66 cents, and that was an element that required to be 
discounted in the figures laid before them. The effect of making 
this allowance would be seriously to alter the figures given in some 
of the tables. Moreover, the insular position of Britain caused the 
conditions of land and water transport in this country to differ 
from those which obtained in America, and the navigation laws of 
the latter country also affected the coastwise traffic by keeping up 
freights, to the advantage of land transport. 


Mr. JEANS, in reply, expressed the pleasure that it afforded him 
to find that bis paper had, in the main, received the approval of so 
high an authority as Mr. Mundella, who had made an earnest and 
honest attempt to grapple with the railway problem, for which the 
community at large could not sufficiently thank him. Among the 
criticisms passed on his paper, one of the most just was that which 
put forward the fact that the greater average cost of English lines 
was due to a variety of circumstances that the paper had not dealt 
with. This was quite true. It would have been impossible for 
him, even if he had had the materials, which he had not, nor any- 
body else, to specify how much of the 50,000/. a mile expended on 
the English railways was expended in actual construction and 
equipment, and how much in locomotive, wagon, and steel works, 
the purchase of canals, the construction of harbours, docks, hotels, 
&c. In the absence of a complete statement of the capital account 
of British railways, all that they could do was to adopt, as the only 
standard of comparison available, the capital expenditure relatively 
to mileage open, and if the conditions of the comparison were not 
so relevant and parallel as they could desire, there was no help for 
it. Reference had been made to the fact that the train-mile 
receipts in Engiand were lower than they otherwise would be, in 
consequence of the greater proportion of shunting mileage mcluded 
in the total. This was no doubt the case, and it was a pity that 
the proportions of running and shunting mileage were not 
distinguished in the railway accounts, since it would thereby be 
possible to show what an enormous cost was entailed upon the 
railways by the present system of sorting traders’ wagons. The 
traffic could be much more economically conducted if all the rolling 
stock were in the hands of the railway companies. He hoped that 
his friend Mr. Bateman did not mistake the spirit in which he 
had referred to the railway returns for foreign countries issued by 
the Board of Trade. Up to a certain point those returns were 
excellent, but they were not perfect, and he was sure that if 
Mr. Bateman looked closely into them he would find that greater 
uniformity was attainable, if not also greater fulness. 
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Mr. Hyper Criarke having been precluded from speaking by the 
lateness of the hour, sends the following remarks :—The subject of 
the paper of Mr. Jeans is of such importance at this time that it 
required more space than he can give, and the same impediment 
interferes with the discussion. This paper will indeed be of more 
influence on the subsequent development of the question than that 
which it can exercise by its present limited treatment, and it may 
give rise to further measures scarcely shadowed forth in it at pre- 
sent. Narrowed as it is in its scope, it is still open to the criticisms 
‘of Mr. Mundella, Mr. Tomlinson, and others. Its comparisons are 
too wide to be exact, and the attempt to apply averages under such 
‘conditions has a like effect. In the very beginning Belgium is 
employed as an equivalent of Great Britain, and yet Belgium has 
not the same geographical character, its population is the densest 
in Hurope, and its traffic, like that of Holand, is largely for transit 
to Germany. The whole subject must be loeked at geographically, 
historically, and chronologically to get at the true elements. 
Indeed this is well displayed in the address of Mr. Edward Woods 
last week at the Institution of Civil Engineers, when Mr. Jeans was 
present. In the beginning in 1830, the railways of England, as 
described by him, were like those of the newest colonies and 
American States. In 1836 a railway was estimated by myself, 
as allowed by the standing orders of the House of Commons, 
without stations, sidings, fencing, signals, &c., and Mr. Tomlinson 
says he saw the Clarence Railway worked without stations. Ata 
much later period the construction of a similar line abroad came 
under my own experience. If such a line is allowed, then it will 
be built cheaper than the average of the Hnglish and European 
lines cited by Mr. Jeans. He dwells mournfully on an English 
average of 49,000/. or 50,000/., but whether there is any real 
ground for his despondency is ‘most doubtful. The fact is that 
whatever the average, there are suburban lines in England which 
cost much more than the average, and more than a quarter of 
a million. There are lines in Hngland as cheap as similar lines 
built at the same epoch, and with the same cost of materials. 
Chronologically one cannot compare a line built some years ago, 
with iron rails at 1o/. or 15/. per ton, with a newly built line with 
steel rails at 8/. per ton. On fair examination the cost of English 
lines is not so much more than those of their continental 
contemporaries. On the other hand, as Mr. Mundella has put it, 
we have enjoyed the benefit of a well developed railway system in 
advance of other countries, and to this our prosperity is greatly 
owing, and more particularly our industrial expansion and the 
consequent traffic. If we more closely follow Mr. Jeans, we shall 
see that the average cost of our lines has nothing to do with the 
real solution, for, as he says, we must take the cost as an accepted 
fact. What we have got to deal with is the conditions of working. 
Mr. Price has well called attention to the greater effective value 
we receive in our passenger traffic, and to some extent this is 
so in our goods traffic. On the continent the traffic is divided 
into grande vitesse and petite vitesse. A cheaper rate is often 
obtained at a considerable sacrifice in punctuality and speed. 
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That the working of railways in England needs to be improved, 
and can be improved, can be sufficiently determined from the 
investigations of Mr. Jeans. Few take into account that we have 
not a scientifically trained staff of railway directors. Of course 
there are chairmen of great cleverness, but there are other 
classes of directors: there is the small tradesman who has 
become a large tradesman, and then a railway director, and who 
has no knowledge and no administrative capacity. Railway 
officials on examination prove to be creatures of routine. A lad 
of the smallest schooling gets into a booking office, and the audit 
office, gets charge of a station, and by some chance becomes 
a general manager. He knows the réle of his station work and 
that is his training. The men who founded this administration 
half a century ago were taken from the outside: large carriers, 
merchants, and others who had been engaged in business transac- 
tions. The best of the present officials come not from the lower 
ranks, but from secretaries, engineers, &c. Hven Mr. James 
Allport waited for years before he made his experiment on third 
class traffic, though the doctrine had long been proved and urged 
on scientific evidence. The cramming of trains is not quite so 
easy here as in France; there a daughter is separated from her 
mother, a wife from her husband, to fill up a corner; but this 
cannot be effected here on a long journey. Nevertheless trains can 
be better managed, and it is of interest for the Statistical Society 
to consider the statistical methods by which this may be advanced. 
The neglect of statistics by the companies is one cause of the 
deficiencies in railway statistics complained of by Mr. Jeans. 
In France, as has been described by me, there is attached to each 
railway a bureau de statistique, with a head, who is not highly 
paid, and with a few common clerks. They are independent 
of the clearing or the audit office. It is their business to write 
out the passenger and goods traffic of each train, to record 
their earnings and every detail, and to report to the management 
what a train shows, whether it is increasing and may need 
dividing, or whether it is falling off and may be amalgamated 
with a train at another hour. The arrangements of the agents 
commerciaux, or commercial travellers for hunting up traffic, 
are also on a better basis. There can be no doubt there is 
ample room for amending our administration, but that again 
requires ample space. With regard to checking speed, that is a 
most questionable proposition, for we do not know what has to be 
done. George Stephenson having attained twelve miles an hour, 
it was so increased by Brunel that Mr. George Carr Glyn, chairman 
of the London and Birmingham, proposed about 1844 to obtain an 
Act to forbid a speed beyond twenty-four miles an hour. Since 
then speed has been increased, with greater safety and economy, 
and lines can be worked of gradients formerly impracticable, and 
without the expensive tunnels which encumber the earlier lines. 
History repeats itself, and Mr. Woods pointed to the introduction 
in the Hartz railway of the rack rail, with which in 1816 
Mr. Blenkinsop proposed to compete with the original locomotive 
invented by, the effective founder of our railway system, Richard 
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Trevithick. We hardly know what is now done, and we cannot 
tell what next year will do for us in improvement and invention. 
As to what is going on, the best comment on the reliance of 
Mr. Jeans upon American statists is that in London an insti- 
tution with which the chairman is connected has been formed to 
ascertain the real facts asto the actual clear lines in which money 
is here invested and the enforcement of true accounts. Incidentally 
we may comment on the chairman’s amusing anecdote as to our 
friend Mr. George Wythes. In those days there were many 
contractors of wealth experienced in dock and other earthworks, 
and the making a fortune in a railway contract was not so certain. 
We know that a certain railway contractor under Mr. Brunel ran 
the chance of being ruined, and that there was a heavy suit 
between the great firm of Messrs. Macintosh and his company. 
Without going further into the many points dealt with by 
Mr. Jeans, it may be said that the real and ultimate question has 
been carefully avoided by him and by every speaker, and that is 
Government purchase. There are two loose phrases in regard 
to railways: one is private enterprise and its vested rights, 
another is that of monopoly cited by Mr. Mundella. Railways 
were originally constituted on the basis of the king’s highway, 
and it was supposed that the public could run their own waggons, 
as 1s practically done by coal owners. The companies have 
driven the public off the railways, and thereby and in various 
ways infringed their constitutions. The construction of the rail- 
ways by these companies was supported by many of us, but the 
working of them by persons who do not fulfil the public trust with 
which they are entrusted is another matter. What will settle the 
whole question is that competition now established by the Govern- 
ments of Germany and Belgium on State railways, and which by 
its pressure on our industrial and agricultural interests will leave 
no alternative. It will then be found that none of the difficulties 
talked of in reality exist. The enormous capital to be raised for 
the purchase is a mere matter of clearing, a simple transfer of 
capital. The railways have themselves taught how they can be 
managed, and like the telegraphs their staff will be transferred. 
There is no fear as to patronage, for competitive examination with 
its practical demerits affords a convenient engine for dealing with 
appointments. A government department which can work a rural 
postman from morning to night will be found as able at a railway 
board to expose shunters to mutilation and death, and to keep 
signalmen at their posts beyond human endurance. Such a change 
will not necessarily be a positive improvement, but a government 
department can be more effectually brought under public opinion 
than can railway directors, and the country will be able to conduct 
its business more satisfactorily 1f it acts before foreign competition 
has brought upon us further and final losses. 


With reference to these remarks of Mr. Hyde Clarke, which he 
had not the opportunity of noticing at the end of the discussion, 
Mr. Jeans states: I acknowledge the high authority with which he 
is entitled to speak on the subject, but question the expediency 
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of his raising the vexed question of State versus Private Control. 
That point has not been referred to in the paper, and it is scarcely 
covered by its title. The State purchase of our railways is a matter 
that can hardly be satisfactorily dealt with without the fullest and 
gravest consideration. Scarcely any two countries furnish the 
same experience, and scarcely any two authorities hold precisely 
the same views relative to this matter. It is indeed one so full of 
perplexity, and involves so many difficult and intricate considera- 
tions, that the chairman (Mr. R. B. Martin) who had not many 
years ago avowed himself a believer in State purchase and control, 
had only that evening recanted that belief. 1am of opinion that 
it would be next to impossible to arrange terms that would receive 
general approval as between the railways and the State, even if the 
acquisition of the railways by Government were deemed a desirable 
step. Any attempt to acquire the railways compulsorily, or other- 
wise than by negotiation, would justly raise the cry of confiscation. 
On. the other hand, the State had prescribed, many years ago, the 
conditions under which the power was reserved to enter into such 
a purchase within a certain period; namely, that the railways 
should receive twenty-five years’ purchase of the net receipts, 
assuming that they averaged 10 per cent. on the capital embarked, 
and that where they amounted to less than that, the difference 
should be referred to arbitration. Now it happens that twenty-five 
years’ purchase of net receipts at an average of 10 per cent. would 
involve the payment at the present time of 2,025 millions, which 
is 1,209 millions, or 150 per cent. more than the sum actually 
expended on our railways as a whole; and yet it is difficult to see 
how the State, having laid down this as a fair basis of arrangement 
in the past, could run away from it now. I agree with my friend 
Mr. Hyde Clarke that grave danger is threatened to Hnglish 
industry by the fact that in the future we shall have to compete 
with Huropean rivals, whose railways, unlike ours, will be national 
property, and absolutely free. 
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“Economic Scrence and Sratistics.” The Appress of the PRESIDENT 
of Section F of the Brirish Association, at the Firry-Sixra 
Meetine, held at BrrMincHam, in SupremBer, 1886. By Joun 


Bipputpn# Martin, M.A., F.S.S., F.Z.S. 


As the years succeed each other, and the roll of past Presidents 
lengthens, an ever increasing burden of responsibility lies on the 
occupant of the chair which I am called upon to fill. For twenty- 
one years (1835-55) this Section existed as the Statistical Section ; 
for thirty-one years more it has been known as the Hconomic and 
Statistical Section, and for the fourth time its meeting place is 
Birmingham. Henry Hallam presided over this Section at the 
Birmingham meeting in 1839, the late Lord Lyttelton in 1849, the 
Karl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, in 1865; since the last- 
mentioned date the chair has been occupied by men distinguished 
by their knowledge and practice of public affairs —such as the late 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Iddesleigh, and Mr, Shaw-Lefevre—or by 
their acquaintance with the theoretic aspect of economic questions, 
among whom may be mentioned Professor Ingram, Professor 
Jevons, Professor Thorold Rogers, and Professor Sidewick; while 
the names of Mr. Palgrave and of the late Mr. Henry Fawcett 
recall men who in different careers of life have shown themselves 
conversant with matters theoretical and matters practical alike. It 
might have been assumed that under such guidance the position of 
this Section of the British Association would have been at all 
times amply secured; yet itis no secret that but a few years ago 
its efficiency was called in question, and its status as a scientific 
body was seriously challenged. The attack called forth an address 
that has been described by a subsequent President as “the most 
“‘ elaborate and brilliant to which this Section has ever listened,’ 
and since the delivery of this address at Dublin by Professor Ingram 
in 1878 the position of the Economic and Statistical Section has 
been, if not absolutely defined as a matter of form, yet practically 
secure as a matter of fact. 

But it is not only before the followers of rival sciences in this 
many-sided British Association that economic research has had to 
stand on its defence. Almost at the same time that Professor 
Ingram was vindicating the proposition that economic phenomena 
were “capable of’ and ‘‘ proper subjects for” scientific treatment, 
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Professor Bonamy Price, addressing a body* somewhat similar to 
our Section in its constitution, declared that “ political economy is 
“in entire abeyance,’’ and concluded that “ political economy 
“is not a science, in any strict sense, but a body of systematic 
“‘ knowledge gathered from the study of common processes, which 
‘“‘ have been practised all down the history of the human race in 
“the production and distribution of wealth. Who,” he exclaims, 
‘“‘ sends for a professional economist in a strike ?” and in despair 
at finding that “in the war of classes political economy is absent,” 
and that he was unable to discover ‘‘uniform sequences, general 
“ facts which can be described as laws because they ever recur in 
“‘ the same form,” decides that until the far-distant day shall come 


_ when the actions of man in his social relations shall be guided by 


a supreme governing science of soviety, “for sociology we must 
“substitute political philosophy in its broadest sense; or better 


- yet, the legislator himself.” But we should hardly look for such 


a legislator among the ranks of practical men, “swarming with 
** theories, with ideas built up with the greatest dogmatic confidence 
‘in his knowledge of business. His common sense is the very 
‘“Jast authority to which the decision of what is right political 
“economy ought to be referred.” From the guidance of such 
untrained empiricism, as obnoxious to Professor Bonamy Price as» 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, no right guidance is to be hoped, nothing 
but disaster can be expected. In point of form the controversy 
was obscured by the difficulty that exists in deciding the exact 
limits of art and science respectively, and in defining either the one 
or the other of these. It is not for one whose training has been 
strictly practical, whose conclusions have been derived rather from 
observation of contemporary facts than from academic teaching, 
and whose present object is not to weary you with dialectic 
subtilities, but to insist that true social science is nothing if not 
practical, to refine on the shades of meaning that attach to words 
and terms. It may be left to a more fitting time and place to 
reconcile or to decide between the dictum of Mill that “art 
‘“‘ necessarily presupposes knowledge; art, in any but its infant 
‘‘ state, presupposes scientific knowledge,”’+ with that of Dr. Guy: 
“ An art, so long as it continues to be a mere affair of skilful 
‘handiwork, remains an art; but directly it submits itself to the 
“onidance of well-ascertained principles, it may claim to be a 
“science;”t or to reconcile the saying of Sir John Herschel, 
that “ science is the knowledge of many, orderly and methodically 
* ‘Department of Economy and Trade, Social Science Congress, Cheltenham, 
1878, 
a ‘< Logic,” Introduction, sec. 2; ef. also sec. 6. 


t “Meaning of term Statistics,” Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 
1865, p. 488. 
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‘“ digested and arranged, so as to become attainable by one,”* with 
that of Professor Sidgwick, who understood science as “ the con- 
‘“ sideration of all subjects, whether of a pure or mixed nature, 
‘capable of being reduced to measurement and calculation.’’+ 
Within the bounds of one or other of these definitions we may 
arrive at the exclusion from the domain of science of all but the 
registration of immutable laws, and lay down as the ne plus ultra 
of science the statement of the simplest mathematical formula. In 
this showing there can be no experimental science, for there can be 
no science until. the experimental process has evolved the know- 
ledge of a law. Or, on the other hand, we may easily claim a 
place among sciences for the objects of this Section, namely, to 
investigate the laws which govern the individual and social life of 
man, to examine causes which seem to be accountable for excep- 
tions, real or apparent, to such laws, and, in the words of 
Dr. George Mayr, “from milliards of facts obtain the grand 
‘‘ average of the world.” 

It is perhaps in the sciences that have their origin in our know- 
ledge of physiological law that we can find the closest parallel to 
the position of economics as a science. The sciences of medicine 
or of surgery are clearly based on our acquaintance with the 
growth, the nutrition, and the decay of the body, the structure and 
properties of its component tissues. We know that “if the brain 
‘be out, the man will die;”’ that if we open an artery he will 
certainly bleed to death; that a given quantity of a certain drug 
will inevitably kill. But if medical. science were no more than 
this, the physician would be no more than the veterinary, the 
surgeon nothing better than a joiner. In the application of medical 
knowledge, whether to a particular case or to an epidemic, previous 
history, immediate environment, even psychological considerations 
must certainly be taken into account. Mistakes have arisen, and 
still arise; we are amazed at the faulty inferences and analogies 
that have been drawn by medical experts in the past, and we may 
doubt whether finality has been in all cases attained even at the 
present ; but the physical laws remain, and are not discredited by 
the faulty interpretation of them by their students. 

We need not, then, despair of the future of political economy, 
and acquiesce in its relegation to a distant planet, because its 
teaching, based too often on a priori reasoning, and too little on the 
experience of history, does not always square with the actions of 
men, warped in their judgment of any particular problem of the 
day by prejudice or self-interest. May we not claim that economic 
science has rather taken up wider ground than, as has been said 


* “© Discourse on Natural Philosophy,” p. 18. 
+ Address to British Association, 1833. 
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by a recent writer, that it has abandoned many of its outworks: 
that it does not only concern itself with the production and distri- 
bution of wealth, regarding human beings as mere automata, or 
as parts of a machine, each fulfilling its assigned function with 
undeviating and passionless precision: but that rather 


Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus,—* 


must be taken into account in that true statecraft to which political 
economy should be our guide? If the parties to an impending 
civil war between labour and capital, to an international war of 
tariffs, or of arms, do not refer their differences to the arbitrament 
of a professional economist, it is not less because scientific opinion 
or expert common sense could not be trusted to a sound or right 
decision, than because 


Faciunt homines plerumque cupidine ceci 
Et tribuunt ea que non sunt his commoda vere? + 


__ Itis no reproach to economic science to have taken up wider 
ground, to have recognised as matters within its proper scope 
considerations that the older economists, concerning themselves 
with wealth in its narrow sense as the swmmum bonum, and with 
the desire for its acquisition as the one mainspring of human 
action, would have rejected as sentimental or philanthropic. 
Humanity is many-sided, its units do not lend themselves to 
grouping or combination with the precision of mathematical 
symbols, and the experiments of the social philosopher are subject 
to disturbances unknown in the laboratory of the chemist. The 
experiments of physical science are difficult enough. ‘“‘In the 
“spontaneous operation of nature there is generally such complica- 
“tion and such obscurity, they are mostly either on so over- 
“whelmingly large or on so inaccessibly minute a scale, we are so 
“ionorant of a great part of the facts which really take place, and 
‘“even those of which we are not ignorant are so multitudinous, 
“and therefore so seldom exactly alike in. any two cases, that a 
‘‘ spontaneous experiment is commonly not to be found.” f 

But experiment on the body social is a matter of yet greater 
complexity ; the very conditions of man’s being, and the prerogative 
of independent action based on intelligent reasoning power, that 
form the basis of, and give rise to the study of social science, 
render all experiments tentative, and their result rather a calcula- 
tion of grand average than an evolution of absolute law. Professor 


HO Tuveaies 81 BOs 
+ “ Lucretius,” iv, 1153 and 1154, 
t Mill, “ Logic,” vol. i, book iii, chap. viii. 
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Marshall, in considering the functions and limits of the historic 
method, uses language similar to that applied by Mill to experiment 
in the physical sciences :— 

‘‘History never repeats itself. In economic or other social 
‘“‘ problems no event has ever been an exact precedent for another. 
‘‘ The conditions of life are so various: every event is the complex 
“result of so many causes, so closely interwoven that the past can 
‘never throw a simple and direct light on the future.’* 

The attention of more than one ingenious inquirer has been 
occupied by the harmonies and antagonisms between economic 
and natural science, and the former may be shown to have its 
physical, its biological, and its psychological side.t It is in no 
way derogatory to the latter studies if they too depend on the 
accurate observation and correct interpretation of facts for the 
determination of their truths and the establishment of their 
general laws. The discovery of a footprint in some primeval 
sandstone, of a flint weapon in the drift gravels of the Somme, of 
a human skull in the caverns of the Meuse Valley, or in the 
auriferous drifts of California, may set back the dial of geological 
time and revolutionise our conceptions of the duration of animal or 
human life on our planet. If then our inquiries into the physical 
phenomena that surround us compel us to admit that no finality 
has yet been reached, need the economist hesitate to allow that 
the bases of his sphere of observation are not immutably laid 
down, that his conclusions are not yet absolute P : 

The naturalist or biologist watches the infinite complexity of the 
opposing forces of construction and destruction that make up the 
balance of animal and vegetable life. All nature is incessantly at 
war with itself, and the battle is to the strong, the race to the swift; 
a sure instinct guides each individual, or each ageregation of 
individuals, in the path of unswerving selfishness that leads, in the 
great majority of cases, to the maintenance of the species. In the 
crowded communities of the lower animals all is order, regularity, 
and method ; the sustenance of the community, the ventilation and 
sanitation of the common dwelling, and the disposal of its 
redundant population, all is provided for; and though pestilences 
occur, it is chiefly in the case of animals subject to man that they 
appear to have any sensible or permanent effect on the aggregate 
numbers of the species. With mankind it is different; his better 
and more amiable feelings no less than his self-interests, his 
virtues as well as his vices, tend ever towards results that are not 
in harmony with those that would ensue from the operation of 


* « Present Position of Economics,” 1885, p. 41. 


+ P. Geddes, “ Analysis of the Principles of Economics,” London and Edin- 
burgh, 1883. 
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natural law. The higher the civilisation of any community, the 
more does it tend to aggregation and concentration of its members ; 
in large cities the forces that lead to the deterioration as well as 
those that promote the conservation of the race tend no less to 
destroy than to maintain the balance of nature. Sanitary science, 
even though its teaching be enforced by compulsory legislation, has 
a hard struggle to keep at bay the diseases that man, less well 
taught in this than are the lower animals, seems inevitably to invite 
to his crowded cities and insanitary dwellings. The resources of 
medicine and surgery ally themselves with the promptings of 
humanity or natural affection in promoting the survival of the 
least fit, and the perpetuation of a race too often inheriting the 
vices, no less than the diseases of their predecessors. Nor is it in 
cities only that man’s interference with natural forces reacts on 
the conditions of his life; the settlement and clearing of a new 
country, and in a minor degree even a change of agricultural 
methods in one already settled, affects the fauna, the flora, and 
even the climate and meteorology of the land, its power-of produc- 
tion of food, and its salubrity for habitation. 

It is something if we have learnt by the experience of time that 
social problems are not the mere calculation of man’s’ actions:as 
determined by motives of self-interest, and as measurable in money 
or its equivalents. Need we abandon all observation.because we 
cannot conduct experiments with the precision of the chemist, 
weighing our ingredients in the balances of the laboratory P) The 
land, as delimited by Adam Smith, by Ricardo, and even by Mill 
and Cairnes, has been found too narrow for us; the boundaries have 
been broken down and overpassed : is there no alternative between 
the despairing admission that all is barrenness before us,.and the 
elaboration of such Utopian schemes of society as have been imagined 
by Rousseau, by Robert Owen, or by Comte and his disciples of the 
present day? One lesson at least we may learn and take to heart: 
whether, on the one hand, the problems of social science are capable 
of being stated and solved by a method towards which we are as 
yet but groping our way in semi-darkness, by some new organon yeti 
to be formulated ; or whether, on the other, we must depend on the 
promptings of well balanced and trained common-sense for the 
explanation of every new combination of. conditions: whether 
political economy consist in the discovery of truths, or merely in 
the recognition of facts, it must not be academic only.. No. com- 
munity can be fed on dogma; an industrious and hardworking 
population, such as is that of our country, and of which the great 
city in which we are assembled furnishes the most conspicuous 
example; quick to appreciate the hardness of the struggle by 
which it maintains itself in existence, and eager to grasp at any 
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prospect of alleviation, will not be convinced as to the universal 
applicability of formule of supply and demand, of entire freedom 
of contract and unlimited competition in the circumstances of 
their particular case. Nor, on the other hand, will any credit 
accrue to the study of political economy if we abandon ourselves 
for all guidance to the untrained promptings of empiricism; the 
guidance of so called common sense, sometimes called into action 
by generous instincts, sometimes by mere impulse, is only too 
frequently misleading. 

It is at this point that the statistical method comes in as an 
inseparable ally of economic speculation. If the latter has had 
from time to time, and still has, to assert its position among the 
sciences, what place shall be assigned to the method which is only 
too often assumed to be the mere massing and grouping of figures ? 
It has been said—and the saying is not altogether devoid either of 
truth or humour—that “statisticians when they meet together 
“devote half their time to discussing the status and dignity of 
“their pursuit, and its precedence of, or subservience to, 
““ economics.’* The vulgar misuse of the word statistics has no 
doubt contributed in many cases, to ambiguity in its use. The 
extreme instance need perhaps hardly be mentioned when 
“statistics ” are used simply as equivalent to “ figures;” one may 
read or hear even this expression, ‘‘You can prove anything by 
“statistics.” ‘To say that you can prove anything by figures is intel- 
ligible; just so can you prove anything bya syllogism with a faulty 
premiss, or that might is right by the law of the stronger. But 
apart from cases in which false figures do not tell the truth—I do 
not say false statistics, for to speak of false statisties appears to me 
to be very nearly a contradiction in terms—there is the much more 
frequent class of cases in which they do not tell the whole truth. 
Examples of this class will readily occur to everyone; I may refer 
to one very happily chosen by the President of this Section in 1865 
(Lord Derby), namely, the error that may be imported into the 
death-rate by a year of pestilence, not only by its effect on the 
mortality of the year of its occurrence, but by its clearing away 
feeble lives, and so lightening the death-rate in years immediately 
consequent. ‘There is less to be feared from errors arising out of 
this source if we lay to heart the warning uttered by Mr. Goschen 
on a recent occasion, “‘ Beware of totals”—if we recognise more 
fully than we are usually apt to do that a table of figures, even if 
it be absolutely correct as a statement of fact, is merely raw 
material, not a finished product. The misfortune is that it is only 
too frequently treated as the latter. Such a table usually sets forth 


* < Times,” 25th June, 1885. 
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what in the dialect of the produce market is known as the “ statis- 
“tical position’ of some article of trade, or, in the language of 
Mr. Wynnard Hooper,* as the “primary statistical quantity.” 
Mr. Hooper, while agreeing with Professor Ingram in denying to 
statistics any right to be described as a science, defines the statis- 
tical method as “a scientific procedure involving the employment 
“of statistics,” the intelligent compilation of these primary quan- 
tities, and the intelligent use of them when so compiled. This 
definition makes the statistical method applicable to the solution of 
the well known problem, interesting, no doubt, to some in Birming- 
ham, ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins?” no less than to the most 


complex economic questions. If the word “statistics” ‘were 


equivalent to “ figures,” there would be nothing to be said against 
this; but the history of the word shows that its connotation has 
always been in a condition of unstable equilibrium. The late 
Dr. Guy, one of the most ardent champions of the dignity as a 
science of the method for which he did so much, has traced for us 
the evolution of the word,+ from the now almost extinct form 


'“ statist,” as used by Shakespeare, Milton, and the dramatists of 


the Restoration, in the sense of economist, to the invention in 1749 
by Achenwall of the singular form “Die Statistik,’ and the 
adoption of “statistics” in this country at the beginning of the 


present century. Even since that recent period the wheel has come 


round full circle. In 1835 statistical inquiry was introduced to the 
notice of the British Association as one which should limit itself 
strictly to “matters of fact’’ and “‘ numerical results,” eschewing 
altogether matters of opinion, even as deduced therefrom. A similar 
spirit seems to have been in the founders of the Statistical Society 
of London in 1834, who adopted as their motto “ aliis exterendum,”’ 
a phrase implying that their province was merely the harvesting 
of the above defined primary statistical ‘quantities, to be threshed 
and winnowed by the political economist. That this restricted 
scope was all that could be claimed by statistics was strongly held 
by some of its leading members; but the original motto of the 
Society has been abandoned, and the narrower view has been by no 
one more emphatically repudiated than by Sir Rawson Rawson, 
late President of the Society, in his opening address to its jubilee 
meeting in 1885: ‘I am not prepared to make statistics the hand- 
“maid of social science, to degrade the parent into the position of 
“‘s hewer of wood and a drawer of water in the service of its own 
“ offspring.”t Nor have indications been wanting of a desire, still 


* «Method of Statistical Analysis,” Journal of the Statistical Society, 
March, 1881, pp. 44 and 45. 
+ “Meaning of the term Statistics,” &., Journal of the Statistical Society, 
December, 1865, pp. 478—493 
t Statistical Society, “Jubilee Volume,” 1885, p. 9. Bee 
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more recently expressed, to break down the wall of division between 
statistics as generally understood and political economy, and to treat 
the two, if not as identical, at least as so closely allied as to be 
capable of similar or simultaneous consideration.* 

Enough has been said to show how very indeterminate have 
been the positions of economics and statistics from the time when 
they first obtained recognition as subjects of special study ; how 
attempts have been made and resisted to restrict economics to the 
narrow circle of political arithmetic, or how statistical study has 
attempted, and that successfully, to vindicate for itself a more 
enlarged scope than the mere tabulation of figures. Dr. V. John 
of Berne, Dr. Geo. Mayr of Strasburg, and among ourselves 
the late Dr. W. A. Guy, have amply summarised the history and 
terminology of this branch of inquiry. It would be superfluous to 
add to or to repeat what these and others have written; it is suffi- 
cient to insist—if indeed it be necessary to do so—that as in the 
debatable etymology of the word statistics we may find by impli- 
cation the whole range of political economy, so in the word economy 
are included all things that pertain to the due regulation of the 
body corporate, whether State or household, and not those only 
that pass in the former as laws of the distribution of wealth, and in 
the latter as the keeping of accounts. But from whatever stand- 
point we may regard either economic or statistical study, whatever 
may be their mutual connection one with the other, and whatever 
affinities we may trace between either of them and the branches of 
knowledge which divide with them the attention of this Association, 
we must always bear in mind that we in this Section, though by no 
means utilitarian only, are yet pre-eminently liable to be called on 
to show how far our works have been of practical advantage to 
mankind. In other departments of inquiry, as in our own, science 
and art go hand in hand; astronomy depends not only on the 
interpretation of nature’s laws reduced to mathematical formule, © 
but on the art of the instrument maker as taught by the science of 
optics; the microscope, the spectrum, the retort, and the blowpipe 
lend their assistance equally to the chemist, the g2ologist, and the 
physicist. So with us are figures, if not the slave or the handmaid, 
yet in any case an indispensable adjunct to and an inseparable 
companion of economic research. But while the word atili- 
tarianism has an unpleasing sound to the majority of scientific ears, 
it is one by which ours need not be offended. The astronomer will 
be slow to admit that the knowledge of the causes that affect the 
tides and the better guidance of the adventurous navigator are the 
highest outcome of his science; the chemist or geologist alike will 
demur to the proposition that his proudest achievement has been 

* Statistical Society’s Report, 1886. 
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the facilitation of gold mining, or the improved application of 
artificial manure to the soil. The services of physical science to 
humanity have, indeed, been many and splendid; they have affected 
the conditions of man’s existence all over the world, and have given 
rise to new problems for the economist ; we cannot level at the man 
of science the reproach 
nec quidqnam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse vias, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro.* 

But we ourselves must be content to be judged directly by our 
works, to stand or fall as we can vindicate to ourselves that we 
have done, are doing, and shall continue to do work for the 
advantage of our fellows. ‘‘ Orthodox” political economy may be 
said to be the study of the laws which regulate the acquisition or 
distribution of wealth; the object of orthodox statistical inquiry 
to check, as in a balance sheet, its concentration or diffusion: 
unless we enlarge the definition of wealth so as to make it include 
all things desirable by the well balanced mind, a deliberate election 
of the good, under the guidance of rightly exercised reason, such 
as Aristotle defined virtue to be,} we shall be constrained to admit 
that the founders of the United States of America were better 
advised when they laid down as the scope and object of their 
political system the assurance to every man of “liberty and the 
‘pursuit of happiness.” If this be so, the ‘“‘ unorthodox” econo- 
mist of the present day will have to admit to himself that he has 
to address himseif to the problem declared in a well known passage 
of Carlylet to be insoluble by “the whole finance ministers and 
“ upholsterers and confectioners of modern Europe in joint stock 
“ company, to make one shoeblack Happy.” Nor will the disciples 
of the school of Humanity go far beyond us in declaring that ‘‘ we 
‘“‘ uphold as the true key-note of social re-organisation in the future 
“the insisting on the moral law as supreme and paramount to 
“« interest.’ § : 

Our responsibilities are great, if our studies and labours are 
anything more than philosophic speculations, anything better than 
an Epicurean survey of causes and effects, which we are altogether 
powerless to direct or to influence. As we contemplate the changes 
that have taken place in the material conditions of man’s life all 
over the civilised world during the past century, or in our own 
country during the period of fifty years, whose approaching com- 
pletion under the sway of our Sovereign is giving a text to so 
many themes of self gratulation, this responsibility is constantly 

* Horace, Carm., i, 28, 4. 
+ Cf. definition of dpern, Aristotle, “ Ethics,” book ii, sec. 6. 
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forced cn our attention. Has this vast increase of population, 
concomitant with a still more astonishing and ample store of the 
means of sustenance and of the collective wealth, been accom- 
panied by an improvement in the well-being of the individual ? 
And if we are able to answer this question in the affirmative, 
and to justify our answer by figures, so far as figures will enable 
us to do so, can we claim that this general improvement is due 
in any degree to our right appreciation of economic laws, and to 
the right application of human control to them, so far as human 
agency is competent to interfere in their operation? Or has this 
progress been brought about by causes which we are impotent 
to control, and which it is therefore useless to examine? Or, 
on the other hand, is this apparent progress entirely illusory ? 
is it true that the type must deteriorate in proportion as the 
individual multiplies? and must we admit that our researches 
have been either labour misapplied, or that they have been power- 
less to arrest the movement on the downward slope? These are 
questions to which it is not easy to give any answer that shall be 
beyond cavil or criticism, but they are always before us, and we 
may not decline to face their consideration. Most notably do they 
press themselves on our attention in such a place as Birmingham. 
Our overgrown inorganic metropolis is a thing apart, without 
cohesion or:entity, not comparable with any other social unit; our 
large cities still have a life and individuality of their own. When 
we contemplate our busy ports, our fleets: of skips, and the vast 
mass of foreign materials which a network of railways distributes 
to inland centres of manufacture; when we view the swarming 
streets, the splendid buildings, and teeming industrial population 
of such a city as Birmingham, we may point to evidence of 
material prosperity that cannot be gainsaid, and may challenge 
comparison in this respect with the world. But we pay a penalty 
for all this in a shape which is no less constantly forced on our 
notice ; crowded lanes, noisome alleys, insanitary dwellings, stunted 
and unhealthy men and women, sickly children, bread hardly 
won by labour in factories or at occupations that no legislative 
interference can render wholly innoxious. ‘‘The evils and the 
‘‘ diminished vitality that are caused by poverty, crime, personal 
‘* uncleanliness, drink, and. excess of all kinds, as also by the close 
‘“‘ agglomeration of human beings in places that offer the best 
‘chance of lucrative employment, and especially by the unhealthi- 
“ness of certain occupations, are such as can at best be mitigated 
“by the sanitary authorities, and often lie entirely outside their 
“power of interference.”* Hence arise misery and poverty, and 


* «Supplement to Report of Registrar-General,’’ 1885; Introduction,. p. xvii ;. 
see also “ Report of Chief Inspector of Factories,” &c.,.1685,.pp..18—23.. 
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thence discontent, contrasts between luxury or ease, and poverty or: 
want. Hence, again, conflicts between capital and labour—a worse: 
than civil, a fratricidal strife—between forces whose co-opera- 
tion is essential to success, and an inclination to apply legislative 
remedies at every turn to each evil that strikes the imagination or 
the eye. 

Jt is not surprising that pessimist views should sometimes 
prevail, and that expressions should pass current such as the one 
which I quote from the public press: “ Some attempt should be 
‘““made to strike at the over-pressure of population in London, 
“which is, of course, the root of the evil..... It obviously is 
“the evil which we have got to face. The tendency to drift into 
‘“‘ cities is one of the curses of all civilised communities, of what- 
“ever social stock they may be.”* For myself I am not prepared 
to admit that a tendency which is indisputable, and which is 
displayed in every nation in proportion to its enjoyment of peace 
at home and abroad, has laid the world under so widespread a 
curse. It is a tendency that is as well marked in nations that are 
among the least progressive in point of population as in those of 
most rapid growth. In France, whose population is practically 


‘stationary, the rural population, which forty years ago constituted 


three-fourths of the total inhabitants, is now but two-thirds of 
the whole, showing a transfer on balance of four million souls 
(including, however, one million of immigrant foreigners) from the 
country to the towns.¢ On the other hand, in the United States, 
whose population is expanding with a rapidity that is proverbial, 
and whose numbers are doubling themselves every twenty years, as 
against an estimated period of two hundred and seventy-one years 
in the case of France, the increase of urban population is still 
more strongly marked. The official figures of 1840 show that in 
the United States one-twelfth of the population lived in cities of 
8,000 and over; in 1850, one-eighth ; in 1860, one-sixth ; in 1870, 
a little over one-fifth; in 1880, not much less than one-fourth.f 

* «QObserver,” 7th February, 1886. . 

+ “La question de la Population en France et & Etranger,’ M. Cheysson,. 
Paris, 1883. 


+ Population of the United States: from ‘Compendium of Tenth Census 
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50...) 2,897,000 | 12° | 20,294,000 | 87:5 | 23,191,000 | 100 
60 ..... 5,072,000 | 161 | 26,371,000 | 83:9 | 31,443,000 | 100 
"70 ....|. 8,071,000 | zo°7 | 30,487,000 | 479°3 | 88,558,000 | 100 


11,318,000 | 22's | 38,837,000 50,155,000 
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In England the same process has been going on simultaneously 
with the great stream of emigration which has transferred millions 
of our population to other countries. The phenomenon is too 
familiar to be insisted on, though the exact extent to which it 
has been displayed is less clear. The distinction between an 
“urban” and a “rural”’ district is, and perhaps must be, arbitrary, 
and in many cases unsatisfactory; it is not always easy to decide, 
officially or otherwise, who is a townsman and who is a peasant. 
But it is roughly estimated* that whereas thirty years ago the 
population of England supported by agriculture was about equal 
in number to that supported by manufacturing industry, the pro- 
portions are now approximately as to two-thirds manufacturing, 
and as to the remaining one-third agricultural. Passing over the 
fact that in many cases a manufacturing population does not cease 
to be rural, and bearing in mind that the question is as to the 
comparative welfare of townsman and peasant respectively, a 
comparison of the birth-rate and death-rate in town and country 
does not show so preponderating a balance as is usually imagined 
to exist. A net normal increase in the English agricultural 
population of 147135 per thousand as compared with an increase 
in the towns of 14°030, ora balance in favour of the former of 
1 per thousand, is but a narrow margin of advantage. Nor is it the 
largest cities that are the most attractive to new immigrants, 
since we find that the rate of increase varies inversely with their 
size, and that.during the last ten years the population of towns of 
under 20,000 inhabitants has increased almost exactly as fast 
again as that of towns of 50,000 and over. On the other hand, it 
is precisely during the evil times of 1841-51, the evil days of 
“ Sybil,” of “Mary Barton,” of ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” recently 
quoted by Mr. Giffen,+ when the increase of the population was 
the slowest, that the proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture reached its highest point. And if we compare the 
vital statistics as a whele of our present town dwelling population 
with the more rural one of 1838-54, as presented to us by Mr. Noel 
Humphreys in a recent paper read before the Statistical Society, 
we do not find that the conditions of town life have told adversely 
on the population of the country as a whole. Mr. Humphreys 
answers the question, ‘‘ Do we have a greater enjoyment of life as the 
‘result of a decline in the death-rate, or are we only a little slower 
“in dying ?”’ by demonstrating that “although a large propor- 

* Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1886, “ Occupations of the 
** People.”—Charles Booth. 

f “Progress of the Working Classes,” Journal of the Statistical Society, 


March, 1886; see also Tooke’s “ History of Prices,” 1848, vol. iv, pp. 56 and 57, 


as to t4e effect of the stoppage of flow of population from country to town in 
1842-44. 
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“tion of people cease to be dependent before 20, and a large 
“proportion of people do not become dependent at 60, we shall 


“not be far wrong in classing the forty years from 20. to 60 as the 


“most useful period of man’s life. Of the 2,009 years added to 
“‘ the lives of 1,000 males by the reduction of the death-rate in 
“ 1876-80 (as compared with 1838-54), no less than 1,407, or 
“70 per cent., are lived at the useful ages of between 20 
and. 60.”* 

Nor did the Anthropometric Committee, appointed on the 
recommendation of this Section in 1875, which carried on its work 
until 1883, verify by its observations the generally prevailing 
notion that the population of the kingdom is degenerating. The 
observations of the Committee were on a comparatively small scale, 
but as far as the opportunities and resources of the Committee 
enabled them to be carried out, they showed that although in 
average height and. weight the peasant in this country is superior 
to the artisan, as might be expected from the conditions of an out- 
door as against a mainly indoor life, the stature and weight of 
factory children has decidedly increased. ‘‘ The increase in weight 
‘“‘amounts to a whole year’s gain, and a child of 9 years of age 
‘in 1873 weighed as much as one of 10 years in 1833, one of 10 
‘“‘ as much as one of 11, and one of 11 as much as one of 12 years 
“in the two periods respectively.” + 

I have dwelt briefly on the subject of vital statistics, as being 
perhaps the most important subject of inquiry that can come under 
the consideration of the statistician or the economist. ‘ That which 
*‘ does no harm to the State does no harm to the individual,” 
we may state conversely this maxim of Marcus Antoninus, and 
claim that which is beneficial to the individual is beneficial to the 
State ; and if the prolongation of life be, and be rightly, an object 
of universal aim, it is especially desirable that we should inform 
ourselves accurately as to whether we are living under conditions 
favourable to its prolongation. And if we can prove to demonstra- 
tion that this is the case, and that the average duration of life at 
the period when life is most useful and most enjoyable has 
increased, we shall have made one step necessarily preliminary to 
the inquiry, how far this has been due to the common sense of the 
community rightly left alone, and how far to regulation by the 
State of man’s apparent inclination to choose the evil rather than 
the good. 

I do not propose to discuss here the precise extent to which 
the Factory Acts, Sanitary Acts, the greater recognition of the 
necessity for providing open spaces in large towns, or play- 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1883, p. 204. 
+ “Report of British Association,” 18838, p. 298. 
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grounds and recreation for their children and inhabitants, have con- 
tributed to the results which have been obtained. I would rather 
limit myself to pointing out how, in such an all-important subject 
of inquiry, the utmost diligence is necessary if we would escape 
dangerous error. The population of a great city is not a mere 
inert mass of units, to be counted and compared with other similar 
aggregations, aS we count and compare tons of iron or bales 
of cotton in stock. Before we can arrive at any pronouncement as 
to its welfare or otherwise, we must take into consideration many 
factors besides its actual population at successive periods, or its 
birth-rate as compared with its death-rate. JI may cite for one or 
two instances of these disturbing causes the admirable essay by 
Mons. H.. Cheysson, to which reference has already been made. 
He shows clearly how in the case of Paris the birth-rate is raised 
by the many cases in which provincial shame and crime seek 
concealment in the metropolis, and how the infant mortality of the 
city, frightful though it be,* is diminished by the custom of sending 
the children to be nursed in the country, with the apparently 
paradoxical result that of 1,000 births there are remaining but 421 
of between 1 or 2 years of age, while there are 465 of 2 years 
and over. Again, the various motives which have their expression 
in attracting a vast»immigrant population to Paris, place the 
city in some respects in the position of a new colony; the 
immigrants are of the age of the greatest vigour and energy, 
and consequently the population of Paris between the age of 15 
and 25 years is greatly in excess of that at even the earliest 
years of life. The disturbing influence which this state of 
things must exercise on the birth- and death- tables is obvious, 
and should serve to warn us how careful we must be in arriving at 
what on a previous: page has been referred to as a ‘“ primary — 
‘< statistical quantity ” in matters of vital statistics, before apply- 
ing to it the ‘‘scientific procedure involving the employment of 
‘‘ statistics’ of Professor Ingram... 

It is therefore satisfactory to know that at the first meeting of 
the International Statistical Institute it will be proposed that the 
first work of the Institute shall be to consider what are the points 
in regard to vital statistics that it is most essential to be informed 
upon, and how far it may be possible to assimilate the returns in 
such matters of the civilised countries of the world. No better or 
more useful contribution to economic knowledge could be made by 


* “Tuya mortalité des petits: Parisiens est affligeante; ils vont, suivant un mot 
“ populaire, ‘paver’ les cimetiéres des campagnes, ott on: les envoie en nourrice. I 
“ n’en subsiste plus que la moitié environ vers la deuxiéme année, lorsque tout ce 
“‘ qui n’est pas mort est rentré 4 Paris.”—* Question de la Population en France,” 
&e., p. 22. j 
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the distinguished statisticians whom the formation of the Institute 
has brought into relation with each other. . 

I cannot conclude the remarks which I am on this occasion 
permitted to make without reference to another subject which must 
be one of engrossing interest in a commercial centre such as Bir- 
mingham. The subject of currency and prices seems to me to be 
one as to which the economist, whether orthodox or latitudinarian, 
is distinctly waiting on the statistician. Has the currency of the 
world fallen, through interference here,.and. non-interference there, 
into a condition that has told adversely on the commerce of the 
world? In what year, or during what period of years, were 
prices at the normal level which may serve as a starting point? 
Have prices since then fallen all round, and if so, by how much ? 
or if they have not generally fallen, to what extent have they fallen 
in the cases in which the fall is admitted? These are clearly 
questions that should be definitely answered before we can discuss, 
except as a matter of speculative opinion, whether that fall has. 
been to the advantage of the community as a whole or otherwise. 
But statisticians are not only divided in opinion as to the answer 
to the preliminary questions, it may be almost said that the 
opinion of no two are in accord. It is true that the investigation 
of the variation of prices by means-of an ‘‘index number” seems 
to offer a means of forming some definite conclusion; but it must © 
be admitted that the attempts to arrive at anything like a satis- 
factory index number have as yet been very far from satisfactory 
in their result. It cannot be maintained that any comparison of 
the fluctuations in price of a selected number of principal articles 
of export or trade, or even: of the ratio of all the articles dealt with 
in the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract” to the whole volume of foreign trade 
can ever furnish a measure of the many sources of expenditure 
that make up the total cost of living. The inquiry is one that 
seems at the first blush attractive almost to fascination; and it 
is one that has for many years past exercised the ingenuity of 
careful thinkers. Mr. Joseph: Lowe* more than sixty years ago 
devised a plan to which Mr. Poulett Scrope, writing ten years 
afterwards, appears to refer in the following passage: “It has 
“been proposed to correct the legal standard of value (or, at least, 
“to afford to individuals the means of ascertaining its errors), 
“by the periodical publication of an authentic price current, 
“containing a list of a large number of articles in general use, 
“arranged in quantities: corresponding to their relative consump- 
“tion, so as: to give the rise or fall from time to time of the mean 
“ of prices, which will indicate with all the exactness desirable for 


* «The Present State of England.” London, 1823, pp. 333—346, and 
Appendix, pp. 95—100. 
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“commercial purposes the variations in the value of money, and 
‘enable individuals, if they shall think fit, to regulate their 
‘“‘ pecuniary engagements by reference to this “Tabular Standard’’* 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, holding alarmist views as to the apprecia- 
tion of gold, as shown by the tables of average prices drawn up by 
the Board of Trade for 1819-30, cordially approved such a plan; 
it was also shadowed forth by G. R. Porter and Thomas Tooke, 
the first part of whose “History of Prices” appeared almost 
simultaneously with Poulett Scrope’s book. The name of Thomas 
Tooke and his work will always be associated with that of the late 
Mr. Newmarch, by whom the idea of an index number was further 
developed. The late Professor Jevons applied to the same subject 
his usual painstaking skill,f and it has only the other day been 
brought under the notice of so practical a body as the London 
Institute of Bankers by Professor Marshall,t in the discussion of a 
recent paper by Mr. Giffen. An ideal index number is not 
inconceivable; if attained it would give us not only the ratio 
between commodities so called as among themselves, but also the 
ratio between commodities generally and the precious metals 
which serve as the medium of barter between them. But the 
attempt to arrive at it is attended with infinite difficulty; the 
almost innumerable total of commodities is not, even when 
ascertained, a number of articles to be measured in height by an 
arithmetical scale, but rather a series of circles, sometimes con- 
centric, at others mutually intersecting to a greater or less degree 
until the space left to each is a matter of the most elaborate and 
intricate calculation. To take an apparently very simple instance, 
if we would attempt to investigate the fall in the price of pig-iron, 
we may find ourselves involved in the consideration of an ante- 
cedent fall in the freight charges on Spanish hematite ore, no less 
than in that of a simultaneous fall in wages, consequent on a reduc- 
tion in cost of food products consumed by the wage earners at the 
iron works; or we may have to take into account a decreased 
demand coincident with the development of a more economical 
and safer system of coal mining. The complexity of the conditions 
has led French statisticians to regard with very great suspicion 
the system of index numbers, if not to reject them as altogether 
misleading. I cannot myself share this scepticism. Without 
expressing an opinion on the economic effects that might arise 
from the establishment of a “Tabular Standard of Value,” I 
cannot but think that from a patient investigation of this arduous 


* < Principles of Political Economy.” London, 1833, p. 406. 

+ “Money and Mechanism of Exchange,” p. 383; Journal of the Statistical 
Society, June, 1865; Letter to “ Economist,” 8th May, 1869. 

{ “Journal of Institute of Bankers,”’ June, 1886. 
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subject good results may follow, and that to the elaboration of 
some such common measure as an effective index number, we 
must ultimately look for the determination of the degree of 
prosperity or otherwise of trade at any given period of time. The 
valuable paper contributed by Mr. Stephen Bourne to this Section 
at Aberdeen* has served to show what has been done in this diree- 
tion; and still more recently Mr. Palgrave+ has constructed index 
numbers for England and France, extending from 1865 onwards, 
in which the relative importance of each commodity included is 
estimated and a value put on it; thus meeting the objection of the 
French economists, that in our index numbers we do not sufficiently 
distinguish the importance of each article. I cannot imagine any 
greater service that this Section could render to economic science 
than an elaboration of this most valuable adjunct to statistical and 
economic inquiry. 

I do not venture to avail myself further of the licence as 
regards time which is accorded to me by custom in addressing you. 
The address of a Sectional President, unknown, I believe, in the 
earlier years of the British Association, and of comparatively 
modern origin in this Section, has attained in the hands of my 
predecessors in this chair a high standard of excellence. Of the 
difficulty of maintaining this standard I am only too sensible. The 
conception and elaboration of the observations which I have laid 
before you have been attended with grave doubts on my own part 
whether I should not have done better in working up some point 
of economics or statistics that has either come directly under my 
own observation and attention, or that would have been of 
immediate interest at this present time, and in this particular 
place. Of such there would have been no lack, and for taking 
such a course there would have been ample precedent. But it 
appeared to me that the address.of a President to the Section 
should, unless there be some special reason to the contrary, be 
something more than a Sectional paper, emancipated from the 
ordinary restrictions as to length, and by courtesy almost equally 
sheltered from the free criticism to which Sectional papers are 
subjected. I have preferred to attempt, inadequately though it 
may be, to show how narrow are the limits which divide economic 
from statistical inquiry, how inseparably associated they must ever 
be, how wide is the sphere of their joint action, and how cognate in 
their method they are to other branches of research which are 
inclined to arrogate to themselves exclusively the prerogatives of 


* Printed in extenso in “ Report of British Association,” Aberdeen, 1885. 

+ “Third Report of Royal Commission on Depression of Trade,”’ &c, (C—4797). 
Appendix B, pp. 8312—90; “ Memo. on Currency and Standard of Value in Eng- 
“land, France, and India,” by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
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science. In selecting for special, though cursory, mention, two 
points of particular interest to the economist and the statistician, 
namely, vital statistics, and that fluctuating basis for the estimate 
of wealth which we call the standard of value; in pointing out how 
specially these are subject to those disturbing influences which 
Professor Cairnes* has specially taught us always to reserve in 
matters of economic speculation; and in admitting how tentative 
have been, and still are, our efforts to grasp the complexity of their 
conditions, I trust that I have not in any way derogated from the 
dignity of the cause which we are here assembled to advocate and 
to advance. The formule of economics and the lessons of statistics 
may not in all cases have been universally received or practically 
laid to heart; the ever-varying conditions of society may enforce a 
constant change in the appearance of social phenomena, and may 
lend an appearance of uncertainty to our conclusions, but it is not 
in this place, nor is it at the present time, that we need fear to 
meet the question, What has the science which you are investi- 
gating done for the good of mankind P 


* « Togical Method of Political Economy,” Lecture III, p. 85 (edit. 1875), 
et al. 
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THis paper deals not with so-called civil service co-operative 
societies, nor directly with the question of industrial partnership. 

It treats mainly of working men’s co-operative societies as they 
now are, and discusses their opportunities. . 

The anticipations and hopes of J. S. Mill and other writers 
on this subject are well known, and it may be well to see what 
measure of progress has been made of late years. 

The question here considered is as follows :— 

How far does the development of the working men’s co-operative 
organisations in Great Britain, especially during the last twenty 
years, throw light.on— 


I.—The possibility of the Accumulation.of Capital in the Working 


Men’s Co-operative Movement. 


The main source of savings is to be found in the co-operative 
stores or distributive societies, which do a business of considerably 
over 20 millions sterling a-year. 


* This is an outline of a paper read at the British Association meeting at — 
Birmingham, September, 1886. The writer’s opportunities of observing the 
workmen’s co-operative movement have been chiefly derived from the fact of his 
having had a seat on their Central Co-operative Board for the last five years. For 
fuller information reference may be made to “ Working Men Co-operators,” by 
A. H. D. Acland and B. Jones, Cassell’s, price rs., or the Reports of Co-operative 
Congresses and other publications of the Central Board, which can be obtained by 
writing to the secretary, City Buildings, Corporation Street, Manchester. . 
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The method adopted by these stores is as follows :— 

Anyone may join on depositing 1s. The ordinary prices of the 
district are charged. Ready money payment only is allowed. The 
profits of the business are allotted te members in proportion to 
their purchases quarterly or half yearly, at rates varying from 
is. to 38. on every pound’s worth of purchases, according to the 
prosperity of the society. The sums so allotted must remain in 
the society till a share of 12. has been made up. On this share 
and all future shares so accumulated the society gives 4, or more 
usually 5 per cent. This 4 or § per cent. is one chief reason of the 
desire to deposit money in the store. The result is a gradual 
saving of capital till there is often much more than can be 
employed in the business. The difficulty therefore with many 
societies is too much eapital, not too little. The increase of 
business of these societies between 1865 and 1885 has been from 
3 millions sterling per annum to over Zo millions sterling per 
annum. Nearly 20,oool. a-year is spent on lectures, news rooms, 
and other educational work. ‘There are large sums of capital now 
lying almost idle at the banks.. 

The present result of the development above mentioned is the 
restriction of the amount which members may accumulate and the 
return of their savings to members who would prefer to leave 
them with the society. According to the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, z0o/. may be held by each member as share capital. 
Both wife and husband might hold this amount, and societies can 
take loan capital besides. But in consequence mainly of former 
losses, and the (perhaps wise) timidity of committees, there is an 
increasing tendency to return savings to members, and limit the 
amount of shares tenable by members to 100/., 50/., or even 30/. — 


Il.—The successful Utilisation of the Capital Accumulated by Working 
Men in Industrial Enterprise. 


At the present time from 3 to 4 millions a year of productive 
or manufacturing business on a large or small scale is carried on, 
the capital for which comes mainly from the distributive or retail 


societies. 
There are several forms of this :— 
£ 
(1). Manufacturing by the wholesale societies of 
200,000 


England and Scotland. Annually about........ 
(2). Tailoring, dressmaking, corn milling, baking, &c., 
DY CistribULive Stores | Fans vas cecnesce br crane aerate? 

(3). Manufacturing by independent societies ‘in| 
T,500,000 


} 2,000,000 


®ected with the wholesale societies or distri- 
DuUlLiVes BeOvesi ce ein co eee eee ae 


(1). Manufacturing by Wholesale Socteties—There are two 
wholesale societies, one for England, one for Scotland. The 
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English society does a business of nearly 5 millions a year; the 
Scotch society about 15 million a year. 

These societies are the property of the retail stores, which have 
created them for their own convenience for the supply of articles 


direct to their shops from England and abroad. 


The committee of management or Directors are chosen by the 


votes of the retail societies from among their own ranks. 


The societies have various depdts in England, in America, and 
on the continent. 

The English wholesale society (like the retail societies) has 
had to refuse capital which its members (that is the retail stores) 
would willingly have deposited with it. | 

If this society had applied to the retail societies for capital to 


employ in manufacturing on which it could give a safe 5 per cent. 

interest, it might very probably have received 8 or 10 millions 

‘since its foundation twenty years ago. Its present capital is less 
_ than 750,000/. 


It has adhered mainly to the work of the merchant, and has 
done comparatively little in the way of manufacturing. 
It has two manufactories of boots and shoes, which do a 


business of 150,000/. a year. It also manufactures soap, biscuits, 
‘and confectionery. 


Various reasons are given for not extending manufacturing 


more rapidly. One is the difficulty of locking up money in plant 
and buildings. Another is that the quarterly meetings of share- 


holders do not press the matter on the directors. The nature of 


this democratic organisation and control is somewhat interesting. 


The directors are not elected by special districts acquainted with 
them individually, but by the societies all over England. What is 


the likelihood, or the reverse, of getting ‘“‘ captains of industry ” on 


to this board of directors ?P 

At present no great sign of taking up productive work on a 
large scale is apparent. : 

The work that has been undertaken has, however, been well 
done in the main. Comparatively little money has been lost, and 
panics have been avoided. 

(2). Manufacturing by Retail Socteties—Some of the large 
stores have erected large corn mills and large bakeries, and many 
societies employ tailors, dress makers, and the like; and some are 
now beginning to rent farms. In the large stores there is a great 
demand for milk, butter, and agricultural produce. Many of these 
societies, like the wholesale society, might, if they. would, retain 
much larger sums of savings deposited with them by members at 
4 or 5 per cent. than they now have. 

Many committees prefer to run no risks and not to lock up 
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capital in co-operative productive enterprise. And they are not 
much inclined to put money into railway or other businesses 
managed by large capitalists. 

The large co-operative saving for industrial purposes which 
would become possible if societies could utilise the money offered 
them is thus to a great extent curtailed. 

The maintaining of the retail societies in a sound condition is, 
however, the first work to be done. The importance of avoidance 
of panics has to be constantly borne in mind. 

Many disasters to retail societies have arisen from panics, and 
have been very serious. If a civil service store in London fails, 
another arises in its place. If a working man’s store in a given 
town or village fails, the chance of successfully starting another 
may be retarded for a generation. 

(3). The Productive Soctettes, independent of either the Whole- 
sale or the Retail Socretres, but supported mainly by Co-operative 
Capital.—Their total business is comparatively small, excluding 
the corn mills, which do a business of about 2 millions sterling 
a-year. The Manchester Printing Society does 35,000/. a-year, 
the “ Hebden Bridge Fustian Company” 25,000/. Both these give 
the workers a share of the profits. 

There is frequently a great difficulty in getting capital for 
societies of this class, especially at starting. 

The failures of societies of this was have been many in the 
past, and much discouragement has been the result. But as 
education and experience increase, there is no reason why many 
societies, like the Manchester and Hebden Bridge societies men- 
tioned above, in certain kinds of easily managed industries should 
not succeed. 


III.—The Improvement of the Position of the Wage-Harners, and the 
lessening of Antagonism between Employer and Hmployed. 


Co-operation is sometimes defined as being only truly so-called 
when the worker has a share in the profits. This limitation has 
not been adopted here. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society gives a share to its workers, the 
English Wholesale Society does not. 

Some of the distributive societies give a share to workers and 
employés, the great majority do not. 

The independent productive societies do so in most cases. 


IV.—S&ummary of Results. 


Large sums of savings are accumulated by co-operative societies. 
Much more might be forthcoming if means could be found for 
safely using it in self employment. There is a reluctance to embark 
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on any risky enterprise. Democratic management presents many 
difficulties. There is, however, a machinery in existence which 
when called upon can provide a large amount of working men’s 
capital without difficulty. 


V .—Conclusion. 


How far is Walker’s view, ‘‘ Whatever may be true in politics, 
“the industry of the world is not tending towards democracy, 
“but in the opposite direction,” to be justified by these facts ? 

Considerable qualification of this view may turn out to be 
necessary. But in any case the tendency of many observers is to 
undervalue the present co-operative work of working men, because 
they have not already in a few years solved the industrial problem. 

The value of the work, as it now is, to a large proportion of the 
working classes of Great Britain, is very great. Remove its 
influence during the last forty years, and England would be very 
different from what it is. 

We might take_a country village store in Warwickshire as an 
instance of its benefits. This is a society managed by labourers, 
with 700 members, with a business of 18,000/. a-year, of which 
2,000/. a-year is saved or returned to members, and owning free- 
hold land and buildings (including twenty cottages) worth nearly 
4,0001. 

We might take some large North country town, and there are 
eight or ten towns which do a business of from nearly a quarter 
to nearly half a million. The educational work done in business 
training is considerable ; the hopefulness on the part of the worker 
which is encouraged, and the value of the savings during a time of 
depression, must be borne in mind. 

Industrially co-operation, as it now exists, has more influence 
than is often perceived. It is a great educator to the working 
classes in the methods of handling capital. It trains many able 
men, and labour becomes less and less looked upon as “a commodity” 
only. — 

Much of the best side of human nature is called out in this 
associated work. It is the development of this throughout 
business life without impairing efficiency and promptitude in 
management which is needed. 

The capacity which has been developed by the movement was 
dormant and unsuspected forty years ago. 

Many other similar unthought of developments are possible in 
the next half century. 
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I.—The Present Population of the United Kingdom, 1st April, 1886. 
By G. B. Lonestarr, Esq., M.A., M.B. 


It is now five years since the last census was taken, and there are 
yet five years to elapse before the people will again be numbered ; 
it may therefore be interesting to ascertain, so far as the data will 
allow, what is the population at the present time. 

The official method of estimating a population in this country 
is to assume that the rate of increase has continued the same as it 
was in the decennium preceding the last census. This method has 
the advantage of simplicity, and is for many purposes sufficiently 
accurate, and, moreover, in many cases is the only method avail- - 
able. 

Hstimated by the official method, that is assuming all the 
conditions to have been the same in the five years 1881-85 as they 
were in the ten years 1871-80, we obtain the following result :— 


TasLE I.—United Kingdom. Population Enumerated 3rd April, 1881, 
and Estimated for 3rd April, 1886, on the assumption of the same Rate 
of Increase being maintained. 












































1881. 1886. . Change in Five Years. 
England and Wales ....| 25,974,439 27,777,240 Increase + 1,802,801 
Seotland ile eceiteewinc. et 35 9735,5 73 3,938,810 S + 203,239 
Traland oxpetvkaee 5,174,836 5,060,004 Decrease — 114,832 
United Kingdom....| 34,884,848 36,776,054 Increase + 1,891,206 





A population is increased by (1) births, (2) immigration ; it is 
decreased by (3) deaths, (4) emigration. 

At present the data available for the determination of these 
four factors are not sufficient to completely account for the move- 
ment of the population in the intercensal period. Jn Ireland the 
registration of births and deaths is still imperfect; in the returns 
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of immigration, foreigners and persons of British and Irish origin 


have only been distinguished since 1876; lastly, there is no record 


of the exchange of population between the United Kingdom and 
the continent of Hurope. 

But admitting all these imperfections, it is still possible to 
check to some extent the official estimate of the population. 
Thus, the births and deaths actually registered may be compared 
with estimates framed on the births and deaths similarly registered 
in the past decennium. For this purpose it is necessary to assume 
a population, viz., the arithmetical mean of the estimated popula- 
tion in 1886 as given in Table I, and the census population of 


1881. 


TasLe 11.—United Kingdom. Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in 
the Five Years, 1st April, 1881, to 31st March, 1886. (a) Estimated on 
the assumption of the Mean Annual Birth-Rates and Death-Rates 
remaining the same as in the Decennium 1871-80, and taking the Popu- 
lation to be the Arithmetic Mean between that of the Census of 1881 and 
that given for 1886 in Table I; and (b) as Actually Registered. 

















(a) Estimated. (b) Registered. 
Births, Deaths.. panied : Births. Deaths. ricatee’ 
England ............ 4,765,086 | 2,874,371 | 1,890,715 | 4,468,717 | 2,603,257 |1,865,460 
Scotland <....2..... 669,014] 415,568] 253,446] 633,013] 371,140| 261,873 
Treland....cccroseosi 673,708| 464150] 209,558] 599,705| 401,052| 148,653 


-|———_ ——_-—_ 


United Kingdon)j 6,107,808 |. 3,754,089 | 2,353,719 15,701,435 | 3,425,449 |2,275,986 
From this we see that the figures differ considerably ; for the 
present purpose the natural increase is the most important. 


TasLE IIl.—Lucess or Defect of Registered Natural Increase in the Five 
Years, 1st April, 1881, to 31st March, 1886, compared with the Estimated 


Numbers. 
in dei merengrs hand Ane ashes defect — 25,255 
eRe) Ate arg Rll pects ae kee Aire ae excess + 8,427 
BAT Ra cccacemn chars by pesonsee defect — 60,905 





United Kingdom........ defect — 77,733 





These tables show that the births have fallen short of the 
estimate in each of the three kingdoms, but the same is also true 
of the deaths. In Scotland the deaths are so much below the 
estimate that the natural increase is above it, in spite of the 
diminished births. In England and Ireland, as well as in the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the net result is a falling off in the 
natural increase of 77,733. 

But this loss is comparatively insignificant; it is in the 
emigration figures that the greatest change is apparent. 

Several comparisons may be made, but in every case the half 
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of the figure for the ten years 1871-80 will be set against the 
corresponding figure for the five years 1881-85.* 


TasLe LV.—Hmigration and Immigration recorded in the United Kingdom 
in the Five Years 1881-85, compared with Half the Amount for the Ten 
“ears 1871-80. 




















Half Decennium, | Quinquennium, I 

1871-80. 1881-85. ie. 

Sondlghetl oe scerteceoceahot | | tbioS Ab a7LZ4B | Bes cae 
Gross emigration, British and Irish 

OLISUBSOIY eraieinecce sees cs eeseureeeet } B39 00 tee 452,849 
Excess of emigrants over immi- 

grants (including foreigners) mitt eo) hte ns 558,833 
Excess of emigrants over immi- 

grants (British and Irish origin Bee, 6Ol Ta 934,263 398,702 
Ope) bt hts oit pees, canines 

Emigrants of British and Irish 40147 794,882 354,635 


origin, less total immigrants f .... 


+ The number of immigrants of British and Irish origin is not given in the 
Board of Trade returns for the years 1871-74, but has been calculated on the 
assumption that the proportion of British and Irish to the total immigrants was 
the same as in the five years 1876-80. A calculation based on the proportion in 
1881-86, gives a result not very different, viz., 528,922. 

t That is to say, assuming that all the foreign immigrants stop in England, 
none passing on to the continent of Europe. 





Thus in whatever way the emigration statistics of the two 
periods are compared, we find a large excess for the more recent 
period, varying according to the method of comparison adopted 
from 354,635 to 657,047, the best number for the purpose in view 
being probably 398,702, or the net emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin. 

It has been shown that the natural increase for the five years 
has fallen short of the expected number by 77,733. Since the 
other indeterminable factors of the problem are known to be 
relatively small, there appears to be good reason to believe that on 
ord April, 1886, the actual population of the United Kingdom was 
398,702 + 77,733 = 476,435 fewer than the official estimate; that 
is to say, in place of being 36,776,054, it was only 36,299,619. By 
substituting this latter number for the-officially estimated popula- 
tion, no doubt a close approximation to the true birth and death- 
rates would be obtained. 


* It will be seen that the emigration statistics are given for the natural years, 
and not from April to April as is done in the case of births and deaths. This is 
necessitated by the lack of quarterly returns of immigrants. It is not likely, 
however, that this causes any appreciable error. The emigrants of British and 
Irish origin in the first quarter of 1871 were 24,106, against 28,788 in the first 
quarter of 1881, and 31,102 in the first quarter of 1886. Thus half the number 
for the decennium is 2,342 under the truth, and that for the quinquennium 
understated by 2,314, so that these two small errors almost exactly counter- 
balance one another. 
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Owing to imperfect registration in Ireland, and the lack of 
returns of inter-migration between the three kingdoms, it is not 
possible to estimate at all accurately the growth of the population 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. We have, how- 
ever, some clues to the changes in the nationality of the emigrants, 
and the recorded natural increase in each kingdom. 


TaBLeE V.—Hmigrants of English, Scotch, and Irish origin in the Five 
Years 1881-86, compared with Half the Number of like Emigrants in 
the Ten Years 1871-80. 




















1871-80. 1881-85. Excess. 
Binelish. .2..5:dare 485,282 760,124 274,842 
OOLCIL..... asansciarce 82,826 133,527 50,701 
AEE aieelegt aaa 2715352 398,658 127,306 
Total) .:...... 839,460 1,292,309 452,849 


TasLe VI.—L£xcess of English, Scotch, and Irish Emigrants in last Quin- 
quennium, also Hacess or Defect of Natural Increase over Estimate for 
like Period. 






































English. Scotch. Trish. 
MPECOSS OL CMIGTANES (oicicyecsens-cneses sense. 274,842 50,701 127,306 
Change in natural increase .............. — 11,822 + 6,648 — 60,811 
Total deficiency ............4. 286,664 44,053 188,117 


The totals in Table VI are, roughly speaking, 1 per cent. of 
the estimated populations of England and Scotland, and 33 per 


‘cent. of that of Ireland. It must, however, be remembered that 


many Irish emigrate from England and Scotland. 

Alike on commercial and on imperial grounds it is a matter for 
regret that out of 1,292,309 emigrants of British and Irish origin 
who left these shores during the past five years, no less than 
842,547, or 65 per cent., preferred the United States to any of 
our colonies. It is perhaps some consolation to learn that whereas 
57 per cent. of the English and 59 per cent. of the Scotch 
emigrants went to the United States, as many as 82 per cent. of 
the Irish chose that country for their new home. 


Il.—The Increase of Shipping and Dock Accommodation in the 
Principal Maritime Ports. By HE. Fournter ve Fuarx. (Trans- 
lated from the Journal des Economistes, October, 1886.) 


THE impetus given to commerce by the development of the rail- 
way system in the principal European countries and in America 
during the second half of the present century, has been of such 
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an extraordinary character, that for some considerable time past 
universal attention appears to have been directed almost exclu- 
sively to the extension of the various ways of internal communica- 
tion, such as railways, international tunnels, and roads of every kind. 
Other causes have contributed to divert public attention from the 
equally important question of the maritime ways of communica- 
tion. Railways indeed have a widespread political, economic, and 
military influence; they are everywhere immensely patronised, 
and by all classes of society. Travellers and statesmen, military 
men and tourists, merchants and agriculturists, politicians of all 
kinds, find in the railway an instrument of action, of profit and 
pleasure, equally adapted to their tastes and their requirements. 

The same cannot with equal truth be said of maritime ways of 
communication. Although Europe is exceptionally well favoured 
as regards her sea ways, the sea itself is somewhat remote from the 
greater part of the population of the continent, if we except Italy 
and Greece. According to a tradition of the ancients, the British 
Isles must not be taken into account as forming an integral part 
of the Kuropean continent—et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 
There are vast numbers of Europeans, it may be observed, who 
have never even set eyes upon the ocean, and there are many who 
have never once in their lives visited a sea port. And again it 
must not be forgotten that the principal European capitals, which 
exercise so powerful an influence over the direction of public 
opinion, are situated at some distance from the seaboard. 

It is not therefore surprising that the Governments and the 
people of the various Huropean States, impressed with the 
wonderful and, to them, essentially tangible results of the develop- 
ment of the railway system, should to some extent have lost sight 
of the importance of maritime communication, the requirements 
and profits of navigation, and the functions of the chief ports. It 
must, however, in justice be observed that the preference given to 
railway over maritime questions is not the same in all countries. 
In England for example, by force of ‘circumstances, it is unknown; 
her insular position, her colonial possessions, the movement of her 
emigration and commerce have all combined to render the question 
of maritime navigation one of paramount importance. 

Again, in Germany the importance of the emigration move- 
ment, and the independence of that powerful maritime centre, 
Hamburg, which has only very recently been absorbed in the 
German Union, have exercised a similar influence. In the United 
States and in France it is, however, very different, the preference 
being entirely given to railways. As regards the former country 
this may be taken as the result of the vast extent of territory 
brought under cultivation, and of the immense resources found by 
Americans in their internal ways of communication. The same 
cannot altogether be said of France. This country is one of the 
most highly favoured in the world as regards her maritime posi- 
tion, and although her railway system has undoubtedly contributed 
to the prosperity which she now enjoys, it has not exercised the 
same influence as in States exclusively continental such as Ger- 
many, Hungary, Russia, and even the United States. 
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The wars, however, of the revolution and the empire having 
ruined not only the maritime commerce and the navy, but also 
the colonies of France, her maritime interests were lost sight of, 
and the opportunities offered by her geographical position were 
neglected. Politics also to some extent contributed to this end. 
The French maritime population, although distributed over a con- 
siderable extent of territory, are far removed from the centre of 
government; they are in fact in a decided minority, and their 
interests would almost appear to be a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. A decisive proof of this is afforded by the fact that 
statesmen and politicians have for several years past looked upon 
all maritime questions as of minor importance only. When the 
question of the regeneration of France became a burning one, 
enormous sums were voted for the construction of railways, works 
which were really undertaken in many cases merely for electoral 
purposes, while, on the other hand, the grants made to the varioas 
sea ports were so small and so uncertain, that without the direct 
intervention of the Chambers of Commerce the most urgent and 
necessary works would never have been either undertaken or con- 
tinued. 

The improvement in the foreign trade of France dates from the 
later years of the restoration. The maintenance of peace, the 
increase of public wealth, and the general progress of Hurope, 
have all exercised a very favourable influence upon the ports of 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Nantes, which were in so prosperous a 
condition in 1789. It was only in 1831 however that the volume 
of trade attained the same proportions as in the year 1789. The 
lengthened crisis brought on by the Revolution having passed, mari- 
time commerce recovered her lost ground, and renewed confidence 
resulted in a fresh investment of capital. Considerable progress 
was made between the years 1525 and 1850, and the entrances and 
clearances of vessels increased from 1,290,000 tons to an annual 
average of 3,150,000 tons; but from 1850 to 1883 the increase was 
even more marked, as in the latter year the figures reached 
27,785,116 tons, that is more than twenty times greater than the 
tonnage in 1825, and almost nine times that in 1850, exclusive of 
the coasting trade. 

This improvement has been of a universal character, all 
nations having participated in it. In 1850 the tonnage of the 
principal maritime nations, exclusive of Greece, was 7,693,178 tons 
sailing, and 285,189 tons steam; in 1883 it was 12,706,825 tons 
sailing, and 5,865,172 tons steam, a ton steam being estimated as 
equivalent to 3 tons sailing. The amount of cargoes carried, the 
number of ships and the frequency of their voyages, do not form 
the only standard by which the progress of maritime navigation 
may be gauged. Since 1830, and particularly since 1850, two 
other facts should be taken into consideration, namely, the apph- 
cation of steam to maritime navigation, and the changes that have 
been effected in the capacity of vessels. The dimensions of vessels 
and their rate of speed have been increased in proportion to the 
development of maritime commerce influenced by competition. 
Steam has considerably accelerated the alterations that have been 
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effected, but the changes themselves were antecedent to the 
application of steam to maritime navigation. ; 

The French ports have for some considerable time past, by 
reason of their internal organisation, kept pace with the progress 
of maritime commerce and the changes effected in navigation. In 
France not only do the sea ports form part of the public property, 
but their control is vested in the hands of the State, and is 
administered by the Department of the Ponts et Chaussées. In 
constant communication with the Chambers of Commerce, who are 
themselves charged with the duty of permanently superintending 
the ports, this Department has made the most praiseworthy efforts 
to place and maintain the French ports in a state of efficiency, and 
in a condition to meet all the demands that might be made upon 
them. LHven as early as the year 1848 many useful improvements 
had been made, but vast difficulties had to be contended with in the 
endeavour to keep pace with the increase of trade. One of the 
principal obstacles is in connection with the organisation of the 
Ponts et Chaussées itself, as sufficient inducements are not held 
out by this department to retain able and experienced engineers in 
their service. Moreover it has frequently happened that engineers 
have been often removed in the middle of some important and 
special work, at the very moment they had overcome the initial 
difficulties, and had gained the necessary experience and know- 
ledge to enable them to bring it to a successful issue, while those 
by whom they were succeeded were by no means qualified to 
resume the work where it had been left off. Thirty years ago this 
was felt to be a serious inconvenience, while to-day it is a matter 
of the very greatest moment. 

The second difficulty is of a totally different nature. At first 
sight it would appear that great advantages must inevitably accrue 
from the ports being at the same time public property, and under 
the administration of the State, but although these advantages can- 
not be entirely overlooked, they are less appreciated at the present 
day than they were formerly. In the northern countries the 
administration of the ports is vested either in the towns of which 
they form a part, or in various corporate bodies, and occasionally 
the ownership is a little complex. Such is particularly the case 
with regard to the ports of London, Liverpool, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, and Amsterdam. The superiority of these ports as regards 
their facilities and accommodation for shipping over the French 
ports cannot be denied, and this may perhaps be accounted for by 
the fact that the revenues derivable from them are applied exclu- 
sively to their benefit, and also that each corporation or munici- 
pality is interested in providing and procuring everything indis- 
pensable for the advancement of a port, which in itself is only an 
instrument of production. 

In France, as long as the Government has been in a position 
to provide the necessary funds for keeping up the ports—although 
it may be remarked it has stopped there, and has not applied 
for their benefit and maintenance the tonnage and statistical dues 
paid in them—and as long as the progress of maritime navigation 
was not making very rapid strides, the state of affairs was not 


; 
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so bad, but of late years it has become intolerable. The require- 
ments have largely increased. Four millions sterling are now 
urgently needed for the port of Havre, and over two millions 
for Bordeaux ; and the State being pledged to vast unremunerative 
expenditure of every description, it is not in a position to advance 
these sums, which are rather under than over what is actually 
required; while as regards the Chambers of Commerce, they in 
their turn are only able to provide sufficient funds to guarantee the 
loans which they have been obliged to contract, by resorting to 
commercial and local taxation, which the inhabitants of the 
various sea ports are obliged more or less willingly to pay. 

For many years past these questions have excited considerable 
interest and attention, since public opinion has been more and 
more brought to bear upon the subject of maritime navigation. 
The magnificent results of the Suez Canal, the gigantic enterprise 
in Panama, the colonial and emigration movements, the establish- 
ment of the great transatlantic lines, the prosperity of the principal 
French maritime centres, the development still more marked of the 
ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Glasgow in the north, and Genoa, 
Trieste, and Barcelona in the centre of Hurope, have all had the 
effect of bringing about a change of opinion. There can be no ques- 
tion that the era of railroads is over; they have produced all their 
economic effects, and it is now fully recognised that the effective 
administration of the maritime ports contributes more to public 
prosperity than an extension of the network of railways; a new 
era has commenced, and maritime interests are at present placed 
in the very front rank. 

Moreover it is not the progress alone of maritime navigation 
that should be taken into consideration, that of internal water 
communication is equally important. For example we find that 
Paris and Berlin have become two of the principal river ports. At 
the former the movement exceeded 5 million tons in 1884, and at 
the latter 3 millions, and the importance of Hamburg is partly 
derived from the development of Berlin. And here it may be not 
out of place to devote some attention to the question of what has 
been done in foreign ports, and what has been accomplished, and 
still remains to be done, in the French ports, and we will commence 
by first noticing the former. 

The efforts of foreigners to improve their principal ports have 
been unceasing, and the result especially in the north of Kurope 
has been that they are in a far better and a far more efficient 
condition than those of France. Several causes have contributed 
to this end, the first and the most important being found in 
legislation. The sea ports of Europe are not exclusively public 
property, and nowhere are they to be found entirely under State 
control. The port of Hamburg does not helong to the German 
Government, although the Republic of Hamburg in reality forms 
part of the empire; the port of Antwerp is managed by the town 
of Antwerp itself, and the same may be said of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. In England the State is recognised as the direct 
owner of the foreshores, and it is for this reason that 1t 1s interested 
in the direction and administration of the ports, although it must 
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be remembered that this interest does not take the form of direct 
intervention. The port of London is under the control of four 
administrations, the Board of Trade, the Board of Works, the 
Thames Conservancy, and the Trinity House. The Board of 
Trade represents the State, but only exercises a right of control ; 
the others are independent of the State, although some of their 
members are appointed by the Government. At Glasgow the 
Government has delegated its rights to the town council. At 
Liverpool the ports and the docks are managed by a board 
coinposed of twenty-eight members, four of whom are appointed 
by the Government; and there are even in England ports which 
are strictly private property, such for instance as Cardiff, which 
belongs to the Marquis of Bute. 

Again, in England, Holland, and Belgium, and in the case of 
the town of Hamburg, the question of the ports is directly 
identified with the vital forces of the country. Ports constitute 
the principal national element, and consequently no sacrifice ought 
to be considered too great to place and maintain them in a condition 
to satisfy the requirements of the country. No more striking 
example of this can be quoted than the port of Antwerp. Antwerp 
is now, and for some considerable time past has been considered as 
the very life of Belgium itself, and it took over thirty years of 
negotiations for Belgium to obtain the free administration of her 
port. Itis evident from. the use she has made of it since the year 
1868, that neither England, Holland,.nor France have over estimated 
the extreme importance of Antwerp.. 

‘The independence of the State, and territorial interests combined 
have had, for the ports of northern Hurope, two very important 
results. On the one hand they have not been dependent for their 
maintenance, extension, or repair on State funds, and on the other 
hand their administration, and the execution of works requiring 
the expenditure of much time and money, have been confided to 
engineers ad hoc, to experienced men attached in some way to the 
ports themselves, and: with whose interests their own have been to 
a great extent identified. 

In France the rivers, lakes, bays, and ports being exclusively 
public property, the Government has made no distinetion between 
ownership and administration.. It administers and consequently 
provides for the expenses, the ports receive almost everything 
gratuitously, not quite all the assistance they require it is true, but 
whatever the State can spareforthem. If forany reason the grants 
from the Government fall below what is actually needed, the ports 
themselves have no means of supplementing them.. In the north 
of Europe, at Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, . and 
Liverpool nothing is free, every vessel must pay for services 
rendered in each port, and every English, Belgian, Dutch, and 
German sea port has for each description of service rendered a 
tariff of dues drawn up and levied by municipal bodies, corpora- 
tions, or by special administrations. On this point much valuable 
information has been given by M. Pastoureau Labeése, hydro- 
graphic engineer at Bordeaux, and by MM. Plocq and Laroche in 
their review of the commercial ports of northern Europe. 
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It is in England, owing to the development of maritime 
commerce and to the increase of local taxation, that the greatest 
works have been carried out in connection with ports, and that the 
organisation of the latter has reached the highest state of perfec- 
tion. There is nothing that can be compared to the London docks, 
the docks of Liverpool and Birkenhead, and to the canalisation of 
the Clyde at Glasgow. At the beginning of the present century 
Liverpool had a population of scarcely more than 5,000 souls, 
and Glasgow of 13,000, while at the present day they number 
respectively 550,000 and 675,000. The docks of London and 
Liverpool date back for more than a century, and in Thornton’s 
book upon London, published in 1780, a complete plan of the 
docks is given. France certainly cannot for many years hope to 
possess ports like London, where 16 millions sterling have been 
expended in the construction of the docks; or like Liverpool, whose 
docks, including those of Birkenhead, cover an area of 560 acres. 
In the latter port during the year 1880 the tonnage, quay, and 
anchorage dues produced to the town a revenue of 1,200,0001., 
1 million of which was expended upon the port itself. 

The organisation of the port of New York, now the premier 
port of the world, is at least equal to if not better than that of 
London. The docks, piers, wharves, steam ferries, sheds, and 
warehouses established on the Hudson and the Hast River, on 
each side of the peninsula occupied by New York, present 
facilities and are provided with accommodation for shipping of 
which but a very faint conception can be formed in France by 
those who have not visited this port. | 

For the purpose however of comparison it would be better 
to confine our observations to the Huropean ports both in the north 
and in the centre, referring for the former to the publication of 
MM. Plocq and Laroche, and for the latter to the very excellent 
atlas published in 1884 by the French Minister of Public Works, 
and also to the accounts given from time to time in the Annales du 
Commerce Hatériewr. To these documents we must also add those 
emanating from the Chamber of Commerce and the Town Council 
of Bordeaux. The port of Bordeaux, so flourishing in the last 
century, and the activity of which excited the admiration of Adam 
Smith and of Arthur Young, is of all the great French ports the 
one which has suffered the most from the effects of the revolution, 
from the ruin of the French colonies, and from maladministra- 
tion. Of late years however it has shown decided improvement, 
owing in great measure to the energetic efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Municipality. In the autumn of 1884 repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Municipality of 
Bordeaux visited the ports of Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, 
and on their return they published a very interesting report of 
their investigations, which has been of considerable assistance in 
the preparation of the present review. 

Maritime ports may be divided into two distinct categories, 
ports properly so called, and ports on tidal rivers; and these 
latter show to considerable advantage. New York, London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Antwerp, Hamburg, Rouen, and Bordeaux 
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are all river ports; while Havre, Marseilles, Barcelona, Genoa, and 
Trieste are all sea ports. The two principal ports of France are sea 
ports, and they do not appear to have derived very much benefit 
from this fact, for taking Havre, it would be difficult to find a port 
in northern Europe presenting so many obstacles. 

Antwerp is now the most important of the continental ports, 
and M. de Molinari has written a very interesting account of its 
history. As far back as the sixteenth century Antwerp enjoyed con- 
siderable commercial prosperity, and the Dutch in obtaining 
through Munster the closing of the Scheldt, imagined that they 
had assured the predominance of Amsterdam by ruining Antwerp; 
but in destroying Antwerp they destroyed the trade of Amsterdam 
also. Having recovered some of her lost ground in 1815, the port 
of Antwerp made a steady but slow progress until 1840, when the 
entrances of vessels amounted to 179,291 tons. Since that date 
its progress has been extraordinarily rapid, and at the present day 
it is the port that attracts the greatest attention in continental 
Europe. Antwerp is a river port, the same as London, Bordeaux, 
or Rouen, situated at a distance of 59 miles from the sea. It is on 
a small creek on the right bank of the Scheldt, and is fed by 
regular tides, the flood lasting five hours and a half, and the ebb 
tide lasting seven hours and a half; the tide has a mean rise of 
145 feet, and the average depth of water i is about 22 feet 3 inches. 
The width of the Scheldt in front of Antwerp varies between 
400 and 450 yards. The navigable channels of the Scheldt below 
Antwerp and the sea are well marked by lighthouses, beacons, 
and buoys, and the average amount of deposit annually dredged 
from the docks is about 31,400 cubic yards, and in the channel 
outside about 32,700 cubic yards. 

In 1863 the movement of shipping at the port of Antwerp 
amounted to 1,200,000 tons, and it rose in 1884 to the enormous 
total of 7,555,249 tons, or exactly half the tonnage of Liverpool, 
an increase of 265,000 tons annually. This tonnage compares 
very favourably with that at Hamburg and Marseilles, the former 
being 6,706,000 tons and the latter 7,261,731 tons in the year 1883. 
In 1882 Marseilles ranked as the first continental port as regards 
the tonnage of vessels entering and clearing in the oversea trade, 
but taking the coasting and the oversea trade together, it had 
already lost its position, for while in that year the total tonnage of 
all vessels entering and clearing at this port only amounted to 
8,060,299 tons, at Antwerp it exceeded 11,000,000 tons. Thus 
Antwerp has become, in point of tonnage, the first port of 
continental Europe, and her ocean tonnage has increased so 
rapidly as to tax to the utmost all the resources of the port for its 
accommodation. Her superiority was not, however, attained 
without the greatest efforts and sacrifices, more than 6,800,0coo0l. 
having been laid out in the port, 4,000,000/. of which have been 
expended during the last ten years. 

At the present time the port of Antwerp consists of nine 
docks, covering a superficial area of 400,000 metres, exclusive of 
two other docks in course of construction, the African and 
American, The Kattendyk dock has an area of 23 acres, and the 
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quays upon the river front present a length of 3,827 yards, with 
a width of 100 yards. At the extremities of the quays the port 
itself is in direct communication with the railway, and a com- 
modious station for goods and passengers has been erected, so that 
goods in transit can be quickly and conveniently despatched. 
The extent of water in the port when the African and American 
docks are completed will amount to 150 acres, and the length of 


_ quays to 11,207 yards; and even this extension of accommodation 


will not do more than keep pace with the increase of trade. As 
regards the depth of water in the docks, it is sufficient to admit 
vessels of the largest size, and the African and. American docks 
will offer a draft of water of from 45 to 60 feet. 

We now come to the question of the administration of this 
magnificent port, which is in the hands of the municipality of 
Antwerp, by whom all the regulations affecting it are made, and 
who have the supervision of the docks, the appointment of 
engineers, and the revision of the dock dues. A general order of 
the lst January, 1884, established for the benefit of the municipal 
funds, navigation dues payable by sailing vessels and steamers 
alike, varying from 47 to 82 centimes per ton, together with a 
tax of 16 to 28 centimes per ton for discharging cargoes on the 
quay. The Belgian Government have co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the port of Antwerp by large subventions, they exercise 
a power of control over the municipality, and they levy the 
lighting and pilotage dues. 

Owing to the alterations and extensions that have been effected 
in the port of Antwerp, its importance, which has gone on steadily 
increasing, is now recognised by shipowners of every nationality, 
and connected as it is with all the railways of Hurope, it enjoys 
advantages that few continental ports possess. 

At Rotterdam considerable progress has been made, but the 
direction it has taken has not been quite the same. Rotterdam is 
a river port, situated at a distance of about 19 miles from the sea, 
and its total trade amounts to about 4 millions of tons. It was 
originally a very inconvenient port, and the facilities it offered 
for the rapid loading and discharging of cargoes, and its accom- 
modation for shipping generally, left much to be desired, added to 
which the Maas itself did not possess many of the advantages 
enjoyed by the Scheldt. It became therefore necessary to effect 
a change in the port of Rotterdam, more particularly as extensive 
alterations had already been commenced at Amsterdam, and the 
State came to the rescue by effecting improvements in the channel, 
and particularly in the mouth of the Maas, in which undertaking 
nearly 2,400,000/. have been expended, and also by constructing the 
port of Koningshaven, on the left bank of the river, which has 
effected a very considerable alteration. The old port and the roads 
were situated on the right bank, they are now connected with the 
left bank by two bridges, and on the space situated on the left bank, 
docks specially constructed for the accommodation of large sea- 
going vessels have been constructed, while the old port and the 
roads remain at the disposal of smaller ships and those engaged in 
the coasting trade. The town of Rotterdam, which owns the land 
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on the left bank, has leased the greater part of it to the Société de 
Commerce, which has constructed three docks, with a total length 
of quay amounting to about two miles anda half. These basins 
communicate, without locks, with the Maas, and they are provided 
with railway lines, warehouses, sheds, weighbridges, and steam 
and hydraulic cranes. The dock dues are extremely moderate, 
and the revenues derivable from them being insufficient to cover 
the expenditure, the town of Rotterdam, which, either directly or 
through the Société de Commerce, has the management of the 
docks, did not hesitate to have recourse to taxation to make up the 
annual deficit. As in the Scheldt, the pilotage and light dues are 
alone under the direct control of the State, while the towage, 
ballasting, and discharging of) ballast are undertaken by private 
enterprise. | 

At Amsterdam, situated between the Zuyder Zee and the North 
Sea, greater difficulties had to be contended with, these consisting 
less in the enlargement of port than in an improvement of the 
means of access to it, and it was to the execution of this important 
work that Amsterdam owes its splendid port, exceeding eighteen 
miles in length. Formerly vessels came up to Amsterdam through © 
the Zuyder Zee, in a creek, at the end of which Amsterdam was 
situated, but when the draft of vessels increased, it became no 
longer possible for ships to come up the creek, and it was found 
necessary to construct the Helder Canal, or the North Sea Canal, 
which with a length of fifty-two miles and with a depth of about 
nineteen feet, has in its turn become unable to meet the require- 
ments of navigation. The engineers who were then consulted, 
suggested, with a view to increase the facilities of access to 
Amsterdam, that a canal seventeen miles long should be con- 
structed in direct communication with the North Sea, and that 
a dam should be erected on the side of the Zuyder Zee, so as 
to convert the creek of the Y into an estuary or port. This 
dam on the east, and the locks of Yminden at the outlet of the 
canal on the North Sea on the west, form the boundaries of an 
immense floating dock, with water always kept at a uniform 
depth. Into this estuary the Amstel river, the Helder Canal, and 
all the Amsterdam canals flow, and it forms a veritable inland sea. 

The administration of this vast port, the regulations affecting 
the docks, the tariff of dues, and the management generally, are in 
the hands of the municipality, subject to a certain State control. 
The port comprises nine docks, five of which are capable of accom- 
modating vessels of the largest tonnage, and the quays have a total 
length of 12,027 yards. They are supplied with railways, cranes, 
sheds, and every modern appliance for the handling of cargoes. 
The Helder canal has a depth of over 25 feet, and a width varying 
from 60 to 120 yards. The entrance to it is protected by two 
jetties, which extend a distance of 550 yards into the sea, and form 
a vast outer harbour beyond the locks. In the execution of this 
enterprise, which reflects the greatest credit upon the Dutch 
engineers, a sum of over 2 millions sterling has been expended; 
while as regards the expenses of the port itself no estimate can yet 
be formed, but it is expected that they will exceed 600,000. 
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Everything appears to point to the probability of Amsterdam 
regaining, through her port, her old commercial prosperity. 

The movement of shipping at the port of Amsterdam in the 
year 1880 did not exceed a third of that at Rotterdam, while two 
years later the total tonnage entering and clearing amounted to 
4,917,000 tons, representing a tonnage of 10,466,000 Dutch 
measurement; so it is evident that the town is reaping some reward 
for the expenditure incurred in the alterations and improvements 
of the port, and strenuous efforts are still being made by her to 
regain her lost rank asa maritime port. Following the example 
of Rotterdam, she also has been obliged to have recourse to 
taxation to make up the deficiency in her annual budget, and this 
taxation has taken the form of an income tax, at the rate of 2} per 
cent. ‘T'o the estimate formed above of the expenses incurred in 
the extension of the port, should be added a sum of 800,000l. 


granted by the State to defray the cost of laying down railway 


lines. It may therefore be taken that a sum of nearly 4 millions 
sterling has altogether been devoted to the improvement of this 
port. 

Taking next the three principal ports of Germany, namely 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, it will be found that they differ very 
considerably i in importance ; for example, in the year 1883 the total 
movement of shipping in the latter port did not exceed 800,000 
tons, so that we will merely confine our observations to the two 
former. Hamburg and Bremen have many points of similarity, 
inasmuch as they both belong to free towns, of which they constitute 
the vital element; they are both free ports, and they contribute to 
the Imperial Exchequer the former 120,000l., and the latter 40,000. 
They are alike in other respects, for example, their administration 
is vested in the hands of the State, the State being the town itself. 
The port of Bremen is Bremerhaven, which is situated at a distance 
of 37 miles at the mouth of the Weser; and side by side with 
Bremerhaven is a second port, that of Gerstemiinde, which is under 
German jurisdiction. The State of Bremen has strained every 
nerve to raise Bremerhaven to the level of the principal maritime 
ports, and has furnished it with the necessary appliances for the 
rapid handling and transferring of cargoes—it has not even 
hesitated to expend a sum of 1,800,000/. for this purpose. ‘To meet 
this outlay a tax on incomes and on commercial transactioxs has 
been imposed. Bremerhaven is one of the chief emigration ports 
of Germany, for we find that in the year 1883 111,305 emigrants 
embarked there, while the entrances and clearances of shipping in 
the previous year amounted to 2,250,000 tons, that is about one- 
third of the average movement of the port of Hamburg. 

Hamburg has had no necessity to remove its port, although it 
is true that Cuxhaven has been established at the mouth of the 
Elbe; this however may be regarded more in the light of a 
harbour of refuge, where the pilotage and lighthouse services are 
concentrated, and where vessels drawing too much water are occa- 
sionally lightened. From Cuxhaven vessels proceed to Hamburg 
or Altona, which together actually form one commercial centre, 
but which are not placed under the same administration. T he 
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distance from Hamburg to the sea is about 78 miles, but notwith- 
standing this disadvantage her prosperity is immense, and her port 
forms the very centre of the commercial activity of Northern 
Germany. In the year 1871 the tonnage of vessels belonging to 
the port of Hamburg amounted to 184,500 tons, while at the 
present day it exceeds 320,000 tons. ‘The movement of shipping 
in 1846 amounted to 921,843 tons; in 1883 it exceeded 6,706,000 
tons, while the population of the town increased from SES in 
1871, to 519,000 in 1885. 

Since the year 1882 the activity of the port of Hamburg does 
not appear to have in any way diminished, for while in the former 
year the total entrances of vessels engaged in long sea voyages 
represented an aggregate tonnage of 3,030,909, in 1885 they 
exceeded 3,704,000 tons. The port itself is under the manage- 
ment of three commissioners, nominated by the Senate and the 
legislative body, and it is maintained in a perfectly efficient 
condition, the average annual expenses in connection with this 
work amounting to about 40,c00/. This sum not being covered 
by taxation, the deficit is made up by the State. It should be 
observed that in this estimate of expenditure the amounts dis- 
bursed in extensions and improvements are not included, and these 
during the last ten years may be roughly estimated at nearly a 
million sterling. To meet this outlay it has been necessary to 
resort to taxation. The port of Hamburg, like that of Altona, is 
situated down the river, and is one of the finest and most com- 
modious in Europe. It is on the northern branch of a bend of the 
Elbe, and is composed of a series of anchorages of varying depths, 
and of extensive basins, such as Grasbrok, Sandthor, Magdebourg, 
and Brookthor. All these docks are admirably supplied with 
railway lines, warelouses, and an exceptionally good supply of 
cranes. 

In the centre of Europe, in Italy, Austria, and Spain, very 
important operations have been undertaken in connection with the 
improvement of the various maritime ports, and considerable 
progress has been made. The movement of shipping in Italy 
amounted in 1883 in round numbers to 11,000,000 tons, to which 
the port of Genoa contributed 3,000,000. In this port the 
Government, assisted by the municipal council, have made very 
considerable alterations and improvemeuts, the greatest and most 
important being the construction of a jetty, which will provide 
Genoa with a magnificent outer harbour. Similar works have 
been undertaken at Trieste, where the movement of shipping, 
which has doubled itself sce the year 1850, amounted in 1882 
to 2,032,000 tons. At the latter port three jetties have been 
constructed, thus transforming the old roadstead into three basins, 
with an area of 86 acres, a length of quay extending over 
3,000 yards, and a depth of water varying between 30 to 40 feet. 
Another large jetty or mole, nearly a mile in length, has given to 
Trieste a sort of outer harbour. In the prosecution of these under- 
takings over a million sterling has been expended. 

The same desire to keep pace with the ever increasing require- 
ments of shipping 1s everywhere apparent in the Spanish ports, for 
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notwithstanding the uncertainties of the political situation, this 
country is steadily recovering her lost ground. In the year 1883 
the total tonnage of vessels entering and clearing with cargoes 
and in ballast in Spanish ports exceeded 19,000,000 tons. At 
Cadiz, Barcelona, and Santander improvements have been made in 
the ports, and the question of constructing a large outer harbour 
at Barcelona is now under consideration. These alterations have 
been effected in some cases by the municipality, in others by 
private companies to whom concessions have been granted. 

Portugal also has lately devoted considerable attention to the 
initiation of important works, destined to ‘effect a complete 
transformation in the port of Lisbon. This country is taking part 
in the general Huropean progress, and she would appear to be 
about to resume her old rank among the nations of the world. 
Lisbon is a military station of the first importance, and it is 
estimated that the amount required to effect the necessary altera- 
tions and improvements in the ports will exceed 2 millions-sterling. 

As it is in the north, so it is an the centre of Hurope, the 
development of maritime commerce having necessitated in all the 
ports the execution of considerable alterations and extensions. 
The towns themselves have not hesitated to bear their share of the 
burden, and to enable them to do se have resorted to taxation in 
one form or the other, and their reward has been increased 
commercial prosperity. The progress that has of late years been 
made, leaving on one side the Hnglish ports, has been so extra- 
ordinary that at the present day Antwerp ranks as the first 
maritime port in central Hurope, and Hamburg disputes the 
second place with Marseilles. 

It may be predicted that maritime competition, already so keen 
in the north, will become most serious in the Mediterranean ; Italy, 
Spain, and Greece are shaking off therr old lethargy, and are 
beginning to resume their old rank among maritime nations. 'The 
progress that has been made‘during the second half of the present 
century cannot be over estimated, every day sees an improvement 
in the maritime condition and prosperity of the Mediterranean 
races. Italy and Greece have both a very high birth-rate, and in 
the latter country particularly the population is rapidly increasing, 
while the former annually sends from her shores more than 100,000 
emigrants. After England, Spain ranks as the second great colonial 
power, and both Italy and Spain are well represented by companies 
owning large and powerful fleets of steamers, such for example as 
the fleet of the Marquis del Campo, and the Rubatino, to which 
may be added the Austrian Lloyd’s. <A reference to the following 
table will show the number and tonnage of sailing and steam 
vessels belonging to the various Huropean countries and the United 
States according to the latest returns available :— 
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Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Countries. 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
United Kingdom (1885)| 17,018 | 3,456, box. 6,664 | 3,973,483 | 23,662 |7,430,045 
Bviesia C883) eas saceoece: 4411 | 401,340] 379 99,214] 4,790 | 500,554 
Finland (1882) ............ 15670.) 0272, Way | 20, 10,958] 1,877 | 283,105 
Norway (1885) ...........: 7,154 | 1,448,912] 510 114,108] 7,664 |1,563,020 
Sweden (1884) ............ 3,158 | 421,7547 886 107,831] 4,044 | 529,585 
Denmark (1885) _........ 3,046 | 188,923] 281 89,815] 3,327 | 278,738 
Germany (total) (1885) 3, a 861,844] . 664 420,605] 4,135 (1,282,449 
Holland (1885) ............ 194,347] 106 108,422 740 | 302,769 
Belgium (1888) ............ Pai 5,053 54 79,809 65 84,862 
France (1885) © oes... 14,329 | 507,819] 937 492,396] 15,266 |1,000,218 
Austro-Hungary (1884)} 432 | 201,950 96 795396 528 | 281,346 
Ttalya(iSSay ya Ree 7,111 | 828,819] 225 124,600] 7,336 | 953,419 
Greece (1884) ou... 3,141 | 225,224 72 36,272] 3,213 | 261,496 
Cala BSBA) slices 126 50,894 30 14,896 158 65,790 
Ching (1889) cites. 2,886 27 24,826 31 iy Rk 
United States (1885)...) 1 a7 1,101,593] 182 186,406} 2,119 |1,289,999 
PPMAG TSS 2) yeas 1,674 286,164] 389 304,192] 2,063 | 590,356 











III.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


The Railways und the Republic. By James F. Hudson. London: 
Sampson Low, 1886. 489 pp., 8vo. 

The agricultural depression, toa very large extent at the bottom 
of the dulness characterising almost every calling, has been the 
means of opening up a variety of questions which would otherwise 
still be lying unheard of. Certainly the question of railway rates 
raised mainly by the farmers must be reckoned among the most 
important we have had to deal with for some time past. The con- 
tinued agitation in the direction of a reduction in rates has roused 
the railway companies to recognise their errors to a limited extent; 
since the deputation to the Board of Trade, considerable reductions 
have been made by certain companies in the freights on iron, and © 
just lately we have to record the lowering of the freights on cheese. 
The reductions, nevertheless, are small, do not meet, the demands, 
and can hardly be viewed in any other light than that of the pro- 
verbial sop to Cerberus, When railway companies have taken the 
trouble to spend money in the control of rival means of carriage 
—such as the canals for instance—it is not likely they will easily 
forego the advantages they thus expect to reap. The question of 
rates as it now stands before the country, naturally opens the 
whole question of the rights of the railway companies as compared 
with those of the public, and it is no exaggeration to state that we 
in England are as yet only on the threshold of our troubles with 
these servants of trade. Under the circumstances it will not be 
unprofitable to peep into some of the more common, but at the same 
time tyrannous, abuses which are burdening commerce on the other 
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side of the Atlantic, and of which Mr. Hudson is so able an 
exponent. A not uncommon circumstance is that of speculating 
managers, who destroy the earnings of a road by diverting trafic 
until they have bought up its shares, and then advance their price 
by turning business back upon it until they can sell the shares at 
a vast profit. This is a class of dishonesty only just known in 
England, but so ordinary does it appear to the Americans, that they 
think little of it, and certainly by the side of some of the gigantic 
swindles, it takes what is popularly called a “‘ back seat.” To enter 
a little into the commencement of the railway troubles, they seem 
to have originated in a senseless competition, by means of which 
the unthinking and credulous public have been induced to subscribe 
capital for the construction of parallel competing lines, of which 
the case of the Pittsburgh railways offers us a good example. Here 
we have for the extent of 140 miles three railways running side by 
side, sharing the same traffic, offering virtually the same service, 
and in times of depression destroying each other’s profits. Under 
these circumstances it is natural that in time some of the rival lines 
should endeavour toamalgamate. Amalgamation is done either by 
forming a new company out of two or more old ones, at the same 
time hberally watering the stock, or by throwing the profits of the 
rival companies into one common fund, called pooling, and sub- 
sequently dividing the profits according to previous mutual arrange- 
ments, in which the rights of the shareholders—to say nothing of 
those of the public—are impudently ignored. As the companies 
become more powerful, they purchase competing lines. Such pur- 
chases are forced sales on the part of the original owners, who are 
compelled to sell on account of their would be possessors reducing 
rates to that depth at which the company with the shortest purse 
soonest goes to the wall. Not content with driving rival carriers 
out of the field, they buy up iron mines, collieries, &c., &c., and 
thus become shippers as well as carriers. This stage is attained 
by a system of discrimination in the frieghts whereby, to take a 
typical*case (p. 61), a mine owner is charged so high a freight on 
his coal, that he can only sell at a loss, he.consequently fails, and 
the railway company step in and buy his property. By such means 
the railway companies obtain the control of certain markets, in 
which the unfortunate consumers are the ultimate sufferers, for the 
railway companies being no longer servants of trade, now take up 
the position of masters. A pool of companies having obtained such 
control of a market, levy what charges they please, and the follow- 
ing figures will show how they abuse their trusts. At one time 
Philadelphia paid retail for its coal per ton $6°50 with go miles 
haulage; New York paid $550 with 120 miles haulage; Baltimore 
paid $6 with 188 miles haulage; and Boston paid $5*70 with 


354 miles haulage. It is bad enough that they should thus 


arbitrarily fix the price of coal, but the uncertainty these com- 
panies have introduced into trade, by raising or lowering rates 
whenever it suits them so to do, and without warning, is a serious 
drawback to commerce. ‘The railway companies have also at times 
charged 40 per cent. more on dressed than on live meat, and some 
have even had the audacity to demand assays of the ore carried by 
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them in order to charge accordingly. They explain these freight 
arrangements by stating they are neutral parties, and must hence 
equalise the cost to all parties! The natural conclusion is that 
they have friends to oblige in the forms of speculative directors 
and officials or of co-pooling companies. In most of the above 
cases the ultimate burden is. borne by the inhabitants of the cities ; 
but the power of the railway companies. does not by any means end 
there. Out ‘‘of 270,000 acres of the anthracite coal lands in Penn- 
sylvania, 195,000 are now owned by six railways,” and with what 
result ? A short time ago some of the private owners had deter- 
mined to yield to the miners and grant an increase of wages, but 
the railway companies vetoed this. by the simple expedient of raising 
the freight on the coal raised by these owners. The miners’ wages 
remain at $350 to $400 per annum, for-severe and hard work, so 
need we be astonished then at such events.as the late Pittsburgh 
riots ? We then come to the farmers’ grievances. They complain 
bitterly that they have often to pay more for a short haulage than 
the settlers out west pay for a greater- haulage. This discrimina- 
tion in the freights along the line has been complained of in 
America in much. the same way as by our farmers in England. It has 
been one of the main arguments of eminent men like Mr. Atkinson, 
that but for such discrimination the Western States would never 
get their produce to,the Atlantic at all, and that the railway com- 
panies have helped the western men at no end of a sacrifice to 
themselves.. It is so utterly opposed to experience to find a railway 
company sacrificing its profits for the good of others, that we may 
dismiss this specious argument for what it is worth, and call 
attention to the fact that, according to Mr. Hudson, the generally 
received, statement that the American railway companies only 
make about 3% per cent..on their capital—a very good return in 
these times of depression—is only correct in appearance, for, as 
Mr. Hudson shows, in many cases the watering of the capital has 
been. carried to such an extreme, that in reality the dividend on 
the actual capital of the United States railways for 1884 was no 
less,than 9} per cent.. Many of the companies do not wish to pool, 
and only do so because their neighbours have obtained the mastery 
over their traffic. Such companies are frequent seceders from the 
pool. To prevent such secession the poolers are now agitating for 
legislation enforcing the railway pooling contracts. Aware of the 
iniquity of their demands, and so blinded to all sense of public 
rights have they become, that they are now, in order to carry their 
demands, denying their liabilities as public carriers! They are 
demanding that the law should compel railway companies to form 
themselves into associations for the purpose of establishing rates 
by pooling organisation and so. prevent unlicensed competition ; 
the real purpose in view being the obtaining of profits on fictitious 
capital by abolishing competition. It appears hardly credible that 
any corporation or sets of corporations could claim such extra- 
ordinary powers, but we must remember not only are they a body 
of the highest influence, but they have proclaimed themselves, not 
without some show of success, as second only to the United States 
Government in power. It will have been seen how vast is the 
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railway evil with which the American Republic has to deal. The 
Americans have, in spite of their short career, shown themselves 
remarkably practical in dealing with financial and economical 
troubles; notwithstanding a ubiquitous class of dishonest schemers, 
whenever the main point at issue has been one of honesty, they have 
always shown themselves to be men of integrity. Judging therefore 
by the past, this iniquitous railway system will doubtless shortly be 
put anend to. The chief obstacles to reform lie in the facts that 
no traders single handed can hope to fight the railway companies, 
and that every State in the Union has its own railway laws. 
Several remedies have been proposed, those of Messrs. Cullom 
and Reagan being perhaps best known, but with these Mr. Hudson 
is not satisfied, believing as he does that the true remedy hes in 
binding the railway companies to allow traders to ship produce in, 
and to run, their own cars. This seems a doubtful enough opinion, 
but we do not enter into the discussion of it, our main object in 
these notes being to describe —for the sake of giving information— 
not to criticise. Mr. Hudson goes deeply into his subject, and 
appears to have studied it long and carefully. He might perhaps 
have shortened his work somewhat, but it remains a book well 
worth the reading of all who are interested in the coming struggle 
between the railway companies and the public. It is furnished 
with a good index. 


Giornale degli Hconomistt. Edited by Dr. Alberto Zorli. No. 5, 
September, 1886. Bologna. 

In the last number of our Journal we called attention to four 
new periodicals specially devoted to economical and kindred sub- 
jects. The Italians, quite amongst the foremost in all the more 
pressing questions of the day, have added one more to the list of 
periodicals referred to. The number before us opens with a short 
article by 8. Achille Loria on the Competition of Prison with Free 
Labour; S. N. Colajanni follows with a review on the Connection 
between Misery and Alcoholism; S. C. Rosmini has an article on 
the Conversion of the State Lotteries into Savings Banks; while 
S. C. Bertagnolli has an interesting paper on the Idleness of the 
Peasantry. More than half this number is taken up with reviews 
of, and notes on, economical works and periodicals, the German and 
English titles of which are terribly mispelled. 


The Ceylon Handbook and Directory. Edition of 1885-86. Com- 
piled and edited by A. M. and J. Ferguson. Colombo (A. M. and 
J. Ferguson); London (Triibner and Co.) xlv +900 pp., 8vo. 1886. 

This now voluminous annual continues to increase in compre- 
hensiveness and value, and forms one of the most complete statis- 
tical guides (the statistics cover nearly one-half the pages of the 
book) to any country to which we have had access. The selection 
of the statistics appears judiciously made, and in all cases the com- 
pilers have been careful to state from what sources they are derived. 
The book is furnished with a remarkably good index, but some of 
the folding tables are pasted in in a very careless print-obliterating 
manner, 


ae 
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Fifteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1885-86. 
Supplement containing Leports and Papers on Cholera. 363 pp., 
Svo. London, 1886. 

The scope of this work may be briefly stated. When in 1884 
cholera in its worst form began its ravages on the continent, the 
Local Government Board very advisedly had a survey made of 
the English ports and other weak districts, in order to see what 
state of defence we then were in, and how far we were in a position 
to ward off the threatened attack. The report shows how carefully 
this survey was made, what the state of affairs sanitary was found 
to be, what remedies were proposed, and how far the local autho- 
rities met these proposals or neglected to carry them out. The 
survey being carried on over a large portion of the country, has 
naturally collected a large amount of valuable sanitary knowledge, 
which must make any future dealing with the dreaded enemy so 
much the easier. While the report shows that the improvement 
during the past twenty years has been very great, it also points out 
that very much still remains to be done; that local custom, local 
apathy, and even local wilful neglect still combine to prevent the- 
carrying out of the measures proper to secure even an ordinary 
good state of general health. One point strongly emphasised in the 
report, whether intentionally or not does not appear, is that the 
Local Government Board seems to have no power to enforce the 
execution of its recommendations when a local body declines to 
entertain them. Otherwise the Board seem fairly satisfied with 
their powers under the various Health Acts, and if as the guardians 
of the national health they do not consider greater authority neces- 
sary, it is to be presumed they are sufficiently armed. There is a 
very good epitome of the decisions arrived at by the various Inter- 
national Conferences on Cholera. The actual necessity for the 
investigations which form the groundwork of the report, will be 
seen from the few statistics following. In Marseilles, from July to 
October, 1884, inclusive, the cholera death-rate was 4°94 per 1,000 
inhabitants, and in Paris during the month of November alone 938 
deaths from cholera were registered. In Naples during the eleven 
weeks ending 9th November, 1884, no less than 7,086 deaths had 
been registered, equal to 14°4 per 1,000 inhabitants. But it was in 
the Spanish provinces that cholera really raged at its worst; here 
there were in 1885 no less than 119,620 victims, giving a death-rate 
due to cholera alone of 18°2 per 1,000 of the population. Under 
the guidance of the able officials whose report we have before us, 
we can hardly conceive that the terrible calamity which so recently 
befell our neighbours will ever fall so foul of us. 


The Cotton Trade of Great Britain. Including a History of the 
Liverpool Cotton Market, and of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation. By Thomas Ellison. 355 pp., 8vo. and four folding tables. 
London (Effingham Wilson), 1886. 

This long promised work is one we take up with expectations 
which, before we again lay it down, are fully realised. Notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the Cotton Trade, we are astonished 
when we survey our bookshelves at the comparative paucity of the 
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literature bearing thereon ; itis consequently all the more important 


that the publications should make up in quality what they lack in 


quantity, and Mr. Hllison’s tome will certainly more than hold its 
own with those of any of his predecessors. The volume is replete 
with facts and figures and without a single superfluous word, and 
the deductions made, the explanations given of the innumerable 
tables which illustrate the work, show distinctly by the clearness 
with which they are put before the reader, the manipulation of a 
master hand. The author opens his manual] with an historical sketch 
of the Cotton Industry at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
he gives an account of the era of invention, together with an account 
of the more important consecutive improvements in cotton manu- 
facture ; he then indicates the economical results brought about by 
these inventions, and thus gets on to the Cotton Trade proper, 
which he traces down to the end of last year. We cannot here, in 
our limited space, follow Mr. Hllison through all the ups and downs 
and ramifications of the trade, and will therefore merely refer to 
some of the more pronounced decisions his investigation and general 
knowledge of the trade have enabled him to make. In the chapter 
which he devotes exclusively to the Oldham Cotton Mills, he bears 
strong witness to the marked economical results obtained by com- 
munities who have adopted the co-operative principle in cotton 
spinning, and points out that the thrift and energy engendered by 
working on this principle have not only forced other spinners to 
follow the improved methods brought into use, but that these people 
have materially helped Great Britain to carry on, during the past 
ten or fifteen years, its contest with foreign competition (p. 139). 
From the same evidence it appears that co-operative cotton spinners 
are better able to weather critical times than private individuals. 
But in the supplementary chapter, on the other hand, Mr. Elhson 
shows (p. 303) how the Limited Liability Act of 1862 has been 
abused, and gives it emphatically as his opinion that the induce- 
ments favoured by this Act for the starting of new cotton spinning 
companies in times of temporary recovery from depression, have 
been the cause of widespread and increasingly lasting misery. After 
discussing the questions of competition and protective tariffs, the 
author continues: “ As respects the open markets of the world, 
Lancashire is practically unassailable by either continental or 
American competitors,” and at the same time he reviews the com- 
parative insignificance of the figures illustrating Continental exports 
to Great Britain. In the meanwhile there is a growing rival to 
the British Cotton Trade in India, whose mills have attained their 
development during the last fifteen years only, and which last year 
consumed no less than 585,000 bales of cotton of 400 Ibs. each. 
The fact indeed is no longer to be denied, that India is asserting 
herself not only in her own cotton market, but that she has already 
commenced to drive England out of the China and Japan markets 
as well. Mr. Ellison points out the seriousness of this competition. 
In discussing a remedy, he observes that hitherto in the unsatis- 
factory pecuniary results brought about by this new antagonist, 
labour has borne a very inappreciable share, and says (p. 312) that 
if Lancashire is to hold her own against this new competition, 
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“the wages of labour per pound of cotton spun and manufactured 
must, in the immediate future, undergo an important reduction. 
... The only remedy likely to succeed would be, not to produce 
less at an advanced cost, but to produce more at a reduced cost. 
To adopt any other course would be tantamount to retiring from 
business in favour of our competitors.” On pp. 325—327 Mr. Ellison 
calls attention to a discrepancy in the Factory Returns regarding 
the number of spindles added during the last seven years. In 
conclusion, we are at a loss to understand how such an eminent 
publishing firm as that of Mr. Effingham Wilson should have 
allowed such a book as this to issue from their press without an 
index. 


Die Quellen des Reichthums mit Ricksicht auf Gleschaftsstockungen 
und Krisen wm internationalen Geld-, Kapital-, und Warenmarkt, 
sowie wuf die Agrar-, Kolonial-, und Arbetterfrage. By Max Wirth. 
294 pp., 8vo. Cologne, 1886. 

The unexpressed spirit which breathes through these pages 
may well be said to be that which founds sound commerce, in other 
words the general welfare of mankind, on the principle of free 
international exchange, and the only instance we can cite in which 
the author descends from the high standpoint he has taken up, is 
when he deals with the colonial policy of Germany (pp. 109—112). 
Here indeed in discussing the losses the Fatherland sustains from 
the foreign absorption of its children and the counter benefits it 
would obtain by the establishment of colonies, Herr Wirth allows 
his patriotism to betray his convictions—we may well forgive him 
this little backsliding. Otherwise as stated the author is consistent 
throughout with regard to the principle above laid down, and in all 
his discussions he takes a wide view of the facts he has to deal 
with. The most important essay in the book is the one which 
forms the opening chapter, and which deals with the present 
depressed state of trade. He does not believe that the appreciation 
of gold has alone brought about some of the low prices ruling, and 
accuses economists of blindly attributing the dulness of trade to 
one particular cause instead of to a series of them. He considers 
that an examination into facts. will lead to the conviction that 
while general causes are in operation which make themselves felt 
in the commerce of most countries, there are in every country 
loca] influences which through their fortuitous simultaneous coin- 
cidence tend to make the depression take up one general character 
(p. 17). After examining the state of various trades and countries, 
he names (p. 33) some of the more important influences which have 
combined to bring about the present profitless condition in com- 
mercial affairs, the enumeration of which influences occupies nearly 
half a page in extent. The evil he considers curable by allowing 
matters to run their course, but he is at the same time inclined to 
help by the undertaking of necessary public works, more especially 
canals, by manufacturers’ agreements to limit their output, by the 
adoption of a gold standard by the United States, Austro-Hungary, 
Russia, and Holland, by the establishment of international free 
trade, &c., &c. He speaks in witheringly scornful terms of the 
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German protectionists. In other chapters he discusses lengthily 
the export trade of the United States, France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, the economical system of the latter, of which he expresses 
himself a great admirer, and calls upon other nations to follow her 
example (p. 185). He tells us that the German artisan is a 
thriftless drinker (p. 240), who loves his blue Monday and green 
Tuesday (p. 246), and who by greater attention to work has in 
his own hands the bettering of his position. The author informs 
us that the rich German merchant, unlike his English and French 
brothers, is wholly uninterested in the literature of his native 
country. The remarks on the Jews are to the point, and we can, 
from our own personal experience on the Continent, quite concur 
in the friendly advice given to the Jewish elders, that they would 
do well to restrain among their co-religionists somewhat that 
grasping after ill-gotten gains (p. 273) which we agree in ascribing 
largely to the effects of past persecution. We do not, however, 
agree with our author that to prevent the general wastefulness of 
fuel the State should regulate the systems of house warming to be 
adopted. Apart from the instructive grouping of the facts and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom and laid before us, the book is very 
interesting reading, and as regards. questions of the day quite up 
to date. 


IV .—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1886, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &e.; (e) Societies, ke. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, &e. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Datos mensuales del Comercio Exterior. Afio 1886,.| The Argentine Le- 
Nd iid ce eae eetiee s.r Ra trcithsorstesrdsaste¥coe gation, London 

Estadistica del Comercio y de la Navegacion de la . ae 
Republica Argentina erent cualeices al afio 0. | CO oe aa 
DUAR A IN. eV On, Ure neeesenus aint cas seaeatdees natal cued ken sakoget cnUaeene 

Buenos Ayres— 


tical Bureau 


Annuaire Statistique dela Province de—. IV° année, oh : 
TSG 4m MSW). n dares 5. st san aatgaanery iacie dre & Cetagob oo -Sgeciesdesene 

Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la ville de—. | The Statistical Bu- 
VP GnTCSr NOB 1A CULO: PEL OOG cuvictecdesceesseeseesstsiaveses reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr. 
Band xxxiii, Heft 1 und 2. Statistik des dster- svt's 
reichischen Post- und Telegraphenwesens im Jahre he Pest yo) ge 
1885, mit einer statistischen Uebersicht tiber das 
Post- und Telegraphenwesen in Kuropa ...........000 


merce, Vienna 


sau 
4 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Oesterreichische Statistih— 
Band vi. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 3. Die ) 
Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1882 ..........0...006 
Band xi. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 1. Die 
Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege, 1883 .................0. 
Band xii, Heft 3. Statistik der Unterrichtsanstal- | 
ten, 1883-84. Heft 4. Statistik des Sanititswesens 
der im reichsrathe vertretenen kénigreiche und iis Central Statisti- 
lander. fiir das Jahr, 1883 cessed ei euros fee cal Commission 
Band xiii, Heft 1. Bewegung im Besitz- und Las- 
tenstande der Realititen im Jahre 1884 0.0.00... 
Band xiv. Statistik des Auswartigen Handels der | 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre 
1885. Heft 2. Waaren- Einfuhr. Heft 3. Waaren- 
Ausfubr. Heft 4. Waaren-Durchfuhr ................ ih 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des K.K. Ackerbau-Minis- 
teriums fiir 1885. Drittes Heft. Der Bergwerks- 
betrieb Oesterreichs im Jahre 1885. Erste Lieferung, — 
die Bergwerks-Production is.) nigge stories stents eee 
Statistische Monatschrift. XII Jahrgang, Juli-Heft 1886 ) 
Statistische Nachrichten tiber die Eisenbahnen ts The Statistical De- =» 











ésterreichisch - ungarischen Monarchie fiir die partment, Ministry 
Betriebsjahre 1880-84; 5 vols., fol,  ...........ssscserceene of Commerce 
Hungary— 
Hivatalos Statisztikai Kézlemények— 
Magyarorszag Iparstatisztikaja, 1885-Ben ............ 
Magyarorszag K6z-Es Magankonyvtarai, 1885-Ben 
Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval. es mas 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 5—8, 1886 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 
XIII Jahrgang, Heft 12. Ungarns Feuerschiden 
17a A ae TS SS 1) ps.3..pupece verano sno eee cem nn eee 
XIV Jahrgang, Heft 2. Sanitétswesen. Heft 5. | mo Roval Huncarian 
Handelsverkehr im Jahre 1884. Heft 6. Die } - St No a] ae 
Creditinstitute im Jahre 1884. Heft 10. Staats- Sete ioe ae agi 
haushalt im Jahre 1884. Heft 11. Kriegs- 


ere eee eee eee eee eee rere rere ere errr ee eee rere cece eer eee ee ee ee eee 


Gaia: Sana Jan mit Osterreich und 
anderen Landern ftir das halbjahr 1886, vom 
monate Janner bis ende Juni. VI Jahrgang ........ 4 

Vienna. Finanz- und Steuerverhaltnisse der Stadt 

Wien in den Verwaltungsjahren 1861-84. 8vo......... 

VILLE DE PRAGUE. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et] The Statistical Bu- 


des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 
Belgium— 
Statistique médicale de Armée Belge (Periode de 
LS80-B4) st oator Gi ase cn segeaieen ana eum a 


Exposition Universelle d’Anvers (1885). Liste des] C. rae Re 
Récompenses iis Abon wie Spek. ve aa hre deed cae 3 


VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire i og Janssens, Bras- 


Statistique Démographique et Medicale. (Current wai 


nian bers) 52.7, henc daceeeapeteleens nadnavondsdfancdhleds tide heretetstneaere 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





: (a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, April— 


oJ UTEP LS SG Fi ne a ees ane te eG eee SirR. Hart, K.C.M.G. 
II. Special Series, No. 2. Medical Reports for the Peking 
half year ended 31st March, 1886. Plates ............ 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic : 
Society. _ New Series, vol. xx, Nos. 1—38, 1885; > The Society 
VOL; SMU Oy LON. 2c LOGGe ELAUEB  ssccseerordes+cgentences 
Denmark— 
Statistique du Danemark. Communications de Statis- |] The Statistical Bu- 
tique. 3° serie. Tome vi. 8vo. 1885........,........... reau of Denmark 
Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Heft 6.) The Danish Political 
| holo ROE eee At ARERR ARO 8) A RST UEE by Seger CAMs te ee Economy Society 
Egypt— 5 
Administration des Postes Egyptiennes. Rapport sur] The Director-Gene- 
Pe Mgercive de) Vanmed LAS | iccisa-cnsccvins denssarcuna te ved. ral, Alexandria 
Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte pendant l’année]| The Director-Gene- 
ESS 00s. easiecs Hae Oitiua danse Cae a Rod beta ved fot cate anata sas teas a. ral of Customs 


Reforme monétaire en Egypte, 1885. Année de 
PE Héetro: L808: os late, Ato. iets ccee vane sed wie ph odes: 


Rapport ... sur les Operations Monétaires faites dans Edgar Vincent, Esq. 


le premier Semestre de année 1886. Ato. we. 
Credit Lyonnais. Bulletin Financier et Commercial, 2 ‘ eI 
No. 216. 1886........... SPR M eR gE ol Eo. } Joseph Rabino, Esq. 
France— 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. V* année,| The Ministry of 
No. 5, 1886. ......... BVO ERAN RN Sd RE NA SOL Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique etde| yy 4 ge Fovjll 
Législation comparée. Aott—Novembre, 1886 .... a Mees 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.}] The Ministry of Pub- 
Statistique et Legislation comparée. Octobre, 1886 lic Works 

His Excellency the 


Statistique de la France. Nouvelle série, tome xiii, Mitten of Coun. 


Statistique Annuelle, année 1883 ...0.... eee eseeoneeee pies 

VILLE DE Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la—.| Dr. J. Bertillon, 
Année, 1882.55 Ua By.0-, Cie orem e czas sgccsyesqessnssesertnote Paris 

Vitt—E DE Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau| The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Aott—Octobre, 1886............ Hygiéne 

L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) | phe Eajtoy 
IPAS UR Acc debuts sits oy LPR Ee BARD eh at dps 35 Ros! Moe ndas- 

Gazette Nationale ou Le pear pae ince wah J. 8. Jeans, Esq. 
SOLIS Phy O21 VOL GSN ean MOR eed pste ast t Beant sceseesten 


Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre—Novembre, 1886 van The Editor 
3 >) Technique. ; iy ys, Pb As 
Révue Géographique Internationale. XI° année, 
Nos. 130 182 RSSBEMRIS Jc. ssseeceetbegsaisvaaever as paKahavete supe aden 3 
Académie Nationale des Seiences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts de Bordeaux. Actes de ’— 3° Série, 44° 
et 45° années, 1882-83. 1¢™X—4° trimestres. 4 parts, pea caaeny, 
Plates, SVO. cscrsessreoeserssssregrecesesesseceseesronssvioneseserseveseesees 
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Donations, By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Société de Statistique de Paris— 
Journal de la—. 1886— 

Septembre. Le Probléme monétaire, par F. de) 
Flair. Variété: La Population de la Bosnie et 
de l Herzégovine....0. setae ee eee eee 

Octobre. Le mouvemert de la Population de la 
France pendant 1885, par 7. Loua. Le Pro- 
bléme monétaire, par /’. de Flaix. La Statistique 
et sa fonction, par 4. de Johannis. Variétés: 
Le mouvement du pauperisme en Angleterre. 
Le Budget du Japon. La Principauté de 
Bulgarie. La Population actuelle des Pays- 


a 


Novembre. Le Cadastre, par UW. Gime ............... 
Décembre. La division de la propriété en France 
et dans la Grande Bretagne. Les Prix en 1790, 
Compte rendu du livre de M. Biollay, par 1. 
Bienaymé. L’ Institut international de statis- 
tique. Variétés : Les moyens actuels de Transport 
i Paris. La Répartition des revenus entre les 
diverses classes de la société dans le royaume 
Ce S8 KO rece cecesucsabets eerss Tes Sueap Eagan ase eee ee sete sane 
Le 25° Anniversaire de la—, 1860-85. (Contents): 
le Partie. Compte rendu des Séances, discours 
d’inauguration du President. La Statistique Inter- 
nationale, par MW. Leon Say. 2° Partte. Communi- 
cations et mémoires. Les Presidents de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris, par 4. Rouilliet. L’accroisse- \ The Socist 
ment de la richesse depuis 1789 en France, q seers 








Angleterre, et en d’autres Etats, par F. de Flaizx. 
Les Peuples Finno-Ougriens, par 2. F. Ignatius. 
Les accroissements de la Population en France 
depuis le commencement du Siécle, par 7. Loua. 
Un statisticien néerlandais au XVIII Siécle, par 
A, Beaujon. Sur la statistique des espéces d’aprés 
les travaux des naturalistes, par Z. Hugo. Des 
retours periodiques des crises commerciales et de | 
leurs liquidations, par C. Juglar. Le développement 
des assurances sur la vie depuis 1859 jusqu’en 1883, 
par M. Besso. De la répartition géographique et de 
la densité. de la population en France, par V. Turquan. 
Une Critique statistique, par WM. Taché. Histoire de | 
la natalité francaise, par H. Levasseur. La fécondité 
du mariage, par 4. NV. Kiaer. La taille de ’homme 
en France, par Dr. J. Bertillon. L’Union des | 
chemins de fer, par M. Fassiaux. Quelques progrés 
en Belgique, d’aprés les diagrammes de M. Sauveur, | 
par H. Leemans. La Statistique géométrique, par 
E. Cheysson. 3° Partie. La statistique officielle en 
France, Belgique, Pays-Bas, Suéde, Finlande, Dane- | 
mark, Allemagne, Autriche, Italie, Suisse, Prusse, 
Saxe Royale, Hongrie, Brésil, et la Statistique 
municipale de Berlin. 4° Partie. Actes et travaux 
de la Société de Statistique de Paris (1860-85). 
vi + 443 pp., diagrams, map, la. 8vo. Paris, 1886 J 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
tli September, (886-8 iessccscccosaceedsecactorseetthenbunteties tical Bureau 


Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 
Ixxvii. (Zweiter Theil.). Der Viehbesitzstand der) 
Gehofte im preussischen Staate nach den Ergeb- | 


nissen der Viehzihlung vom 10 Januar, 1883........ The Royal Statistical 
Ixxxvii. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Bureau of Prussia 
Ernteertrages im preussischen Staate fiir das Jahr 


BSS See: ceca ee ete eM caAE tect cc crise tecet soto deat 3) 
BapeEn. Beitrige zur statistik der inneren Verwal- 
tung des Groszherzogthums Baden. ' Heft 44. 
Ergebnisse der berufsstatistischen Erhebung vom 
5 Juni, 1882. Theil 1. Berufsstatistik; Theil 2. 
(TOW BED CREAT IOUT Ke Oe Meson eas oes cova cpu ce cans tacusets Has L — 
OLpENBURG. Statistische Nachrichten tiber das 
Groszherzogthum Oldenburg. Heft 20. Das 
Finanzwesen der Communalverbinde in den 
Jahren 1873 bis, LS82e Maps: fol 20.0... sencdesseese | 
Saxony— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Konig- | 
POLED SACHSEN y LOO ONOL i, iemcute teste cei. os 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. 
XX XI Jahrgang, 1885. Heft 3 und 4. Ato. .... | 
Beilage zur Zeitschrift des K.Sachsischen Statistischen ‘ The Royal Statistical 
Bureaus. XXXI Jahrgang, 1885. Zur Mathe- f Bureau of Saxony 
matischen Statistik, von Dr. G@. Zeuner. Die 
Eheschliessungen im Konigreiche Sachsen mit 
besonderer beriicksichtigung des Bergmannsstandes 








.. von W.Kiittner. Diagrams, 1886................... J 
Berlin— 
Ermittelungen itiber die Lohn- Verhiltnisse in| 
Beblin nl SRG pce cet ae pence = abies Seton eecargen eet 


Graphische Darstellung der Ernahrungsweise der 
Berliner Kinder in der ersten elf Lebensmonaten. l The Statistical Bu- 
Diarra ciety LSaO mincwieescedece we tine csett riots meals f yreau of Berlin 
Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt- | 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und 
Witterung. (Current numbers) .....seeeceee me 
Hamburg— 
Bericht des Medicinal-Inspectorats ber die 
medicinische Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates _— 
fir das Jahr 1885. Diagrams, 4to. ............. ce 
Neues Hamburger Handels-Archiv. Jahrgang 1885 { Leet is 


merce, Hamburg 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1886— 
Atti della Commissione per le Malattie del Bestiame 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la Pesca. . 

Seasione 1580: We later ete wi desactite alec? Guster eee aera 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la Fillossera. | bis fetch Nora 
Rivista del Servizio Minerario nel 1884. Diagrams ) 

Annali dell Industria e del Commercio, 1886— 
Atti del Consiglio dell’ Industria e del Commercio.] TheDirector-General 

Sassione Ordinaria dol L886. oi sicccndccuevessecsatsiteces } of the Statistics of 
Legislazione sul Lavoro dei Fanciulli wees Italy 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. y 
Annali di Statistica, 1886— 
Atti della Commissione per il Riordinamento della ) 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Penale. Sessione | 





Novembre—Dicembre, 1885 ..........c...ccccecsesseveeseeeoees 
Saggio di una Storia Sommaria della Stampa 
Pent caer Tic: Seetereds Abies ela Leake neh sonoma 
Statistica Industriale, Fase. 3. Notizie sulle 


Condizioni Industriali della Provincia di Ancona 
Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta per la Revisione 
della Tariffa Doganale. I Parte Agraria. Fasc. 
2=-8.. Ato, 1885-SGamies ire oon eee eee tees 
Bi'anci Comunali per anno 1884. Parte 1 ou... 
Bollettino Consolare, 1886— 

Giugno. (Reports, &c., relating to Tunis; 
Austria—Fiume ; Spalato; Chili; Mexico; United 
States—Philadelphia; Cyprus; Germany— 
Baden; China--Hankow; Valenza; Spain— 
Malaga; India—Calcutta; Netherlands—Rotter- | 
dam; ussia—Batoom; Germany—Stettin) ........ | 

Luglio. (Reports, &c., relating to Roumania; 
Germany—Stettin; Norway; Wurtemberg ; | 
France—Dunkirk; Spain—Malaga; China— 
Shindye hain) 460s Sige niche ena ae ite seek aa. ee 

Agosto. (Reports, &ec., relating to Hgypt— 
Alexandria; United States; Uruguay; Germany; 
Russia—Varsovie; Java; Tunis—Susa; Hoypt— 
Suez Canal; Turkey—lsland of Samos ; France— hes Treo bkieCheieen 
Corsica, Marseilles ; Russia—Batoom).........00000000 L of EWS Statiahios of 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Tal pete 

Commerciale. Luglio—Ottobre, 1886................c0008 y 

Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli ; 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVII; Nos 6—9, 1886 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
pANDO.LV: Noss 152-22 <1 BSG. Yc, cicenssaepstiocnttescoesmeaes 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Cooperativo, 
Ordinario, Agrario e Fondiario. Anno III, 
2° wemestren1 B85 Bie lek er! acl ebeecuresLhaen aoaeaee 
Appendice al Bollettino Semestrale del Credito e del 
Risparmio, ((Sv0. P2336 ty te sb eaeeeed kaart 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers) 
Movimento dei Prezzi di Aleuni generi aliméntari dal 
1862 al 1885 e confronto fra essi e il movimento 
delle mercedi. Diagrams. Ta. 8V0. _0.....cccccccccccsceeees 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell Esercito Italiano nell anno 1884. 8vo............. 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Agosto—Ottobre, 1886. «0.0.0.0... 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana per gli anni 1884 
e 1885 con Notizie di Legislazione e Statistica com- | 
paratas -Diagrame. (DAS VO .c. oc. gelsitneascegeeemenarct 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per l’anno 
A Rotel: Same toc Lemme RANE laa: mlb tuetemanay dint tme hy Asa ape aas t 
Statistica Giudiziaria. Prospetti Sommari degli Affari 
Civili e Penali trattati nell’ anno 1885. Fol............. | 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Statistica delle Opere Pie e delle Spese di Beneficenza ) 
sostenute dai Comuni e dalle Provincie. Vol. i. 
Premonteme f Ole LS SGM cg endear Gaede iad. tadeescsslageees 

Statistica della Stampa Periodica al 31 Dicembre, 1885, | The Director General 
e Movimento dei Periodici durante gli anni 1884 e+ of the Statistics of 
1885. (Confronti Internazionali.) 8V0....... eee Italy 

Ventesima Relazione sul Servizio Postale in Italia. 
lo Semestre, 1884, anno finanziario 1884-85. 
ETAT occa rale eh cea fh can swans tui Feaoeatscssnens aI 








L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. i, 1886— 
Fasc. 5. Nota sulla concorrenza del lavoro carcerario 
al lavoro libero. Miseria ed alcoolismo. Il giuoco 
del lotto eilrisparmio. Gli scioperi dei contadini. , 
Rivista del credito popolare. Rassegna finanziaria 
Fase. 6. Il Cambium Regis in Sicilia nei secoli xiii | 
e xiv. Gli scioperi dei Contadini. Intorno alla r a 
concorrenza del lavoro carcerario al lavoro libero. 
Statistica delle Opere Pie. Rassegna Finanziaria. 
Rivista della Cooperazione, due congressi coopera- 
tivi: Lione e Milano. Rivista delle Previdenza. 
Congresso delle casse di ViSPArMi0.........csseeeerreeees 3 


Japan. Tenth Annual Report of the Minister of | The Japanese Lega- 
Education for the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882). 8vo. tion, London 


The Statistical Bu- 


Interior y Exterior, Agricultura é Industrias. Agosto— 
reau 


Mexico. Informes y Documentos relatives 4 Comercio 

Ootabron LSSiie ye. ce reste rte eee cea ti teseoosapasatasdeerat> ; 

Netherlands— 

Statistieck der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den 
Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. 
Pog ES ALT nt GU totes Mad ee ela ee pe DOr en Se 

Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland | The Netherlands Le- 
over 1885. (Movement of Population.)  8vo. ........ gation, London 

Verslagen an den Koning betrekkelijk den dienst der) The Director of the 
Posterijen der Rijkspostspaarbank en der Telegrafen Netherlands Post 
in Nederland, 1885. II. Rijks-Postpaarbank. (Post Office Savings 
Office Savings Banks.) Diagrams, 40. ..........0000 Banks 


The Department of 
the Interior 


Roumania. Revue Générale du Droit et des Sciences | 
Politiques. I* année, No. 2, 1886. (Contents.) La 
Reforme de la Procedure Civile en France, par 
E. Glasson. Les Reformes Administratives accomplies | 
en Prusse par la Législation de 1872-76, par R. Geist. . 
Du Code Wisner dans ses Rapports avec les origines p The Editor 
du droit moderne, par C. Gconomo. Une réponse a 
VEtude précédente, par C. H. Skina. Le droit 
francaise dans |’Empire Allemand, par ZL. de Cuny. | 
Examen Critique de Jurisprudence, par V. Basilesco.. ) 





Russia— 


Agricultural Year-book for 1886. (In Russian.) 8vo. ahaa Peanen Ch 


Agriculture 
VOL. XLIX. PART Iv. 3F 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers.) ’ (In Russian!) L886 wack nee St. Petersburg 


Spain— 

Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico—Sani-] The Department of 
taria de la Peninsula e Islas adyacentes. Afio vir} Health, Ministry 
Mes de Hnero—Marzo, 1885 ............c:cccccsssoseserecevveesenee of the Interior 

Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1886— 

Sheet 15. Rotterdam, Yokohama, Breslau, Curacao, 


gfe Pile oul: Nt erter ret a Nhs Pere ty. tikes Pe NU Re 
a, LG, MLAOr nas DUearest, YUMUY jLeice cet aieres 
5 FAL, pT BERN OsAy Uhulous AtMe perce does reese Bebe Board of Cus- 
» 20. Riga, Kiel, Cabo- Haitiano, y Mannheim { toms, Madrid 
», 21. Mannheim, Trieste, Colonia, .............-:.c000-+ 
», 22. Colonia, Cairo, y Budapest ............cceeeeee 
,, 28. Budapest, Bergen, y Swansea ................0. fy 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Julio 
=A OSLO AL BBG. Han ieee aa ete reste totn tain cement tet 
International Exhibition at Barcelona. September, 
1887 to April, 1888. [Prospectus, containing 
Statistics of Spanish Trade, prepared by Mr. R. B. hions, (ed 
Rhens |, lap, Tele SRG yc eee Roe ee tenets cae 


} The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke. 1886— 

18. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i aaret 
Liho.e Gl tadey Seacrest eee ea eee 

19. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 1885. 
CRelepra pbs) 202 soclcay..cteltauete re aaron 

20. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Sparebanker i 
aaret 1885. (Savings Banks) ................-+ 

21. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske Armee for 
aaret, 1885: ««(Reerniting) wii ineglni 

22. Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevcesenet i Norge 
i aaret 1883. (Bankruptcies) ................... 

23. Tabeller vedkommende Norges almindelige r 
Brandforsikrings-Indretning for Bygnin- 
ger for aarene 1879-84. (Fire Insurance).... 

24, Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medi- 
cinalforholdene i Norge i aaret 1883. (Sani- 
tary Conmedmiom Prraecc teeta toate rence eames 

25. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter for 
aaret 1884-85. (Prisons) «...........csccccesessseees 

26. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen for | 
aaret 1885. (Postal Statistics) ...........00 J 

SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

K. Helso-och Sjukvaérden. Medicinal-Styrelsens 
underdiniga Berittelse for ar 1884. (Medi- 
eal Statastaeny? ees be, See ee he ete 

M. Postverket. General-Poststyrelsens Berattelse 
om Postverkets Forvaltning under 4r 
ABBACBS. saveriomans Gente cheanened kien hay cteerestore es eeetes J 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Chris- 
tiania 


The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau, Stock- 
holm 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway— Contd. 
SweDEN— Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— Contd. 
Kapital- Konto till Riks- Hufvud- Boken fér ar) 
1885, med dertill hérande tabler och bilagor. 
aT MAES ans; sts. AMINA Atti ant. Dees AOL PAY 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, sam- 
manfattad efter 1885 Ars bokslut 0... eee 
Hirksebe FOr Sut VOR Ys i cogterer cs dileen cvecin cess .csn Betacvsneadires 
Rikets im- och Utforsel af vissa varor Januari— 
Juni, 1885-86. (Imports and Exports.) 6 parts 
Sammandragen éfversigt af de enskilda bankin- 
raittningarnes stillning efter 1885 ars bokslut... | The C : 
Prnvate: data ye patOd Nk. ALE vtesecati ae also ls 0! 6) Ventral it tatu: 
NMR ae af . solidariska enskilda bankernas As 1 Bureau, Stock- 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens Ona 
-uppgifter for den 31 Januari—30 Juni, 1886. 
(Monthly Returns of Private Banks.) 6 parts 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31 
Januari—30 Juni, 1886. (Monthly Bank 
Heturngs)G. 6 MPSriss Ais ein aie ce teen edlicss. 
Uppgift 4 beloppet af det stampelpapper, som 
Tider, AY. Saat he LOT PRAM eee eR NAS NS, 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne fér ar 1885. 
(Mortoa ged! i Gt dowd. gs. ochatlMh SrA O Aas etecse-del esos’ ) 


Switzerland— 
Statistique de la Suisse. 65° livraison. Résultats de } 
la Visite Sanitaire des Recrues en Automne, 1888 .... 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. XXII* année, 1886— 
1 quartal heft. Recensement du Bétail du 21 Avril, 
1886. Zur Hidgenossischen Branntweinbesteuer- 
ung.. Die Gemeindebiirgerschaft der Stadt Basel 
am 1 Januar, 1883. Emigration de la Suisse pour 
les pays d’outre-mer depuis 1879, et particuliére- 
ment en 1885. Statistik der dem schweizerischen | The Federal Statis- 
Fabrikgesetz vom 23 Marz, 1877 unterstellten tical Bureau 
Fabriken auf ende 1885. Rechnung der schweiz 
statistischen Gesellschaft pro 1885. LBerichtig- 
RECENT NN, coyeetn per elt wahesthin es sans cco op 
2 quartal heft. L’horlogerie Suisse en 1886. Ueber 
Sparkassen. Die Hauptergebnisse der schweize- 
rischen Sparkassen in den Rechnungsjahren 1881 
und 1882. Die gerichtlichen Ehescheidungen in 
der Schweiz wihrend den Jahren 1876-85. ............ a 


United States— 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880— 
Vol. xvi. Statistics of Power and Machinery em- ) 
ployed in Manufactures. Reports on the Water 
Power of the United States.. Part 1, maps and 
ERT RUNNER as AE casey a Me Ate, COMA Fe gS Pe ae ee 
Vol. xx. Report on the Statistics of Wages in agenigae a Hp Hoar, 
Manufacturing Industries, with Supplementary i cha lie 
Reports on the average retail prices of necessaries 
of life, and on Trade Societies, and Strikes and 
TGCKOULS? \.5...2ssyponnstoucbrsevanencaivoerriedoredivades distin ieeeeentde J 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the| The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &c. Nos. 32—35, 1886. ............ Agriculture 
Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign ) 
Countries during the years 1884 and 1885. 8vo. .... 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the | The Bureau of Sta- 
Commerce, Manufactures, &c., of their Consular} tistics, Department 
Districts. Nos. 66 (on the Agriculture and Manu- | of State 
factures of Germany), 67, 68, 683 (Scope and 
Method of Consular Trade Reports), 69. 1886. .... ) 
Special Report of the Bureau of Education. ani) 
cational Exhibits and Conventions at the World’s The B ¢ Ed 
Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition. New $ ~7@ 77Urcau 0 ss 
Orleans, 1884-85. Parts 1—3 (in 1 vol.). Plans 
and illustrations. + Sve. 1886s ee oe nate 
Mineral Products of the United States, 1885. Sheet .... David T. Day, Esq. 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Director of the Mint | The Director of the 





cation 


for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1886... Mint 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the } The Treasury De- 
state of the Fimances for 1886 ......5.....s:ssesseeeccssstenensee partment 


Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta-) 
tistics relative to the Imports, Exports, Immigra- | Theebipeareciar 


tion, and Navigation of the United States for the three fs 


months ending 30th June, 1886. [No. 4, 1885-86] eo a ao 


Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Te Ro" 
INGR. 1-4 BSG YB tee M ga Wee neeyicreae eee Rae J) 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Publica-) W. C. Ford, Esq., 
tions of the United States, 5th September, 1774— Chief of Bureau of 
4th March, 1881. Compiled by order of Congress, Statistics, Depart- 
by) Ben.’ Perley. Poore: (Ato. 9885 2.0... ssscssoes see ment of State 


The Surgeon-Gene- 


General’s Office, United States Army. Authors and val, U.S. Army 


Subjects, vol. vii, Insignares—Leghorn. 1886 ........ 
Massacuusetts. Seventh Annual Report of the) 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity. Sup- | 
plement containing the Report and Papers on Public 
Health, with a General Index. Diagram and plans. ( 


Index-Catalogue of the Library of the how an | 


The State Board of 
Health, Boston 


Bro, VL SSO meta cees ee eee kn ee tase ere “3 
Ruopet Istanpd. Reports of Deaths in the City of | Dr. E. M. Snow, 

Providence. Nos. 374 and 376, 1886 .........cscscsseeeees City Registrar 
Bankers’ Magazine. Sept.—Dec., 1886. New York ....The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1886.... 5 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunts’ Mer- 

chant’s Magazine. (Current weekly numbers.) 1886 fe 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. i, No.1. 8vo. 
1886. (Contents.) The Reaction in Political 
Economy, by C. F. Dunbar. Private Monopolies 
and Public Rights, by A. 7. Hadley. Silver before 
Congress in 1886, by S. D. Horton. Notes and 
Memoranda: Silver as a Regulator of Prices. The } 
Arithmetic, Geometric, and Harmonic Means. Legis- 
lation for Labor Arbitration. Correspondence. 
Recent Publications upon Economics. Appendix: 
Wagner on the present state of Political Hconomy. 
Prices in lreland (cian onia sheers meee ore J 


G. H. Ellis, Esq., 
Boston 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
Memoirs of the—. Centennial Volume. Vol. xi, } 
Part 4°) No;-4,; plate; 4tog L886 i200. 5 vecdedesecssscocens | 
Proceedings of the—. Old series, pp. 1837—408 and + The Academy 
title page of vol. viii, 1869- 72. New series, | 


vol. xiii, Part 2, plates, 8vo. 1886 _..........2........ yy) 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—, 
No, OS LSRA VINO a Se OO tent. Wak.) Tl ved f.cfetlse cece nts Me soaict 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of Pr ae 


the—, vol. xxiii. No. 123, plates, 8vo. 1886._........ 
Columbia College. Political Science Quarterly. Vol.i, 
1886— 

No. 3. American War-Financiering, by H. C.) 
Adams. Bimetallism in the United States, 
by the Hon. A. H. Lee. Taxation of Labor, 
by C. B. Spahr. The National Bureau of ! 

Labor and Industrial Depressions, by R. M. 
Smith. The Conflict in Egypt, II, by J. Z#. 
ROWING, ecsccdeonecsteos sea vacescsUtcele hes see sekosa tera sacs cs dToess * The Colle 

No. 4. The Future of Banking, by H. White. ae 
The Executive and the Courts, by &.. J. 

Goodnow. Scientific Socialism, by dt) Lik 
Osgood. Theories of Property, by G. B.. 
Newcomb. Von Holst’s Public Law, by J. 
W. Burgess. The Conflict in Egypt, TH, by 





a LET OW CN etait et EAT ae eee nga 5 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—, Nos. 729— UF; 
TRIS ISSOLL Cr Age hike > NN, } pe eee 
Uruguay— 


The Republic of Uruguay, South America; its) 
Geography, History, Rural Industries, Commerce 
and General Statistics, maps. S8vo. 1883 ww... 
The Republic of Uruguay (South America) as a field | 
for Emigration; its Geography, Climate, Agricul- | W.B.Craiwell, Es1., 
tural Capabilities, and the facilities afforded for } Consul General for 
permanent settlement, map. 8vo. 1881 «0... Uruguay 
Direccion G. de Immigracion y Agricultura. Memoria 
correspondiente al afio 1884, presentada al Hxmo. 





Sefior Ministro de Gobierno por el Director del 
TRETAOIs VLitba OW OGM idee Mons tery ent Aci ssdhaendssoatsdcncsuevane 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1884-85; pare 
Capetiee with Miscellaneous Information up to June, ao peers 
1886.) Volkexviits ~[C-48240 Wrlea6y so tee , 

Review of the Trade of India in 1885-86. 1. Foreign 
Sea-borne Trade. 2. Coasting Trade. 3. Trans- > J. E. O’Conor, Esq. 
Hrontier Trade: _ Diagrams) falas. fii cain. dade 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress] The Record Depart- 
and Condition of India during the year iss. | ment, India Office 
zis number. NGY 210s) | LESB clic antictenecsraneci beets 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India rn The Teed Depart: 


1875-76 to 1884-85. 20th number. 8yo. [C-473v.] sooht, THAia Oues 


PSSO™ Goer asco tess pence orsanecac eee eee re eee tay aoe en ee eee 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts of—, Nos. 

y Ia Wi) aves ete Y MunEae Cri eae: SO hy Oh Rh Pol AS pyend Pal ae eS The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 


Nos.\ 1-4, 1886-87 j20:221...20 Rea ead ites one 
BomsBay PrestpENcy. Variations of the Prices 
of Staple Food Grains in the—. Diagrams, fol. — 


LGBGvelanss cece ciote seer teat snctee URE om RN en are eR eee 
Coore. Report on the—, General Census of 1871, 
with Appendices. Map, 8V0. o....0:.....:sscosscesdensenrevere DrGeorge omili 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—. Vol. lv, Part 1, No. 2, 1886. 
Plates. 870. bessies aedstersscssesenssbisssonsnsenssotuceesarensneneas The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Journals of the House of Commons, from 25th Feb- -) 

ruary, to 2nd June, 1856;; Woljmeee Pe ale eke... 2 

Journals of the Senate. Viol: ax) I 886 mite. Biers 
Official Report of the Debates of the House of Com- 
mons. Fourth Session, Fifth Parliament. 49° 

Victorie, 1886. Vols. xxi and xxii. 40. .....000.... 

Sessional Papers ... Session 1886— 

Vol. vii. Report of the Secretary of State for 
1885. Synopsis of Companies incorporated... 
from 1869-85. Report of the Minister of Agri- 
culture for 1885. Criminal Statistics for 1884 «... 

Vol. viii. Report on Canadian Archives, 1885. 
Abstracts of the Returns of Mortuary Statistics 
TOR ISSO has. Bitar locctvanugha- Geer ed OMe ce! nee nD 

Vol. ix. Report of Department of Marine for the 
year 1884-85. Report on Steamboat Inspection 
for 1885. Report of Department of Fisheries for 
1885. Report of the Second Hudson Bay Explora- 
tion, 1885. Charts showing temperature of 
Hudson Bay region and eastern Canada, 1884-85.. 

Vol. x. Report of the Minister of Public Works 
for the year 1884-85, with maps and plans. 
Report of the Minister of Railways and Canals 
for the year 1884-85. Reports and Railway 
Statistics of Canada, 1884-85. Abstract of State- 
ments of Fire and Inland Marine Insurance Com- 
pabios Lor TSSa iw reer ees sknoeatec teres 

Vol. xi. Report on Penitentiaries for the year 
1884-85. Report on the state of the Library of | 
Parliament, 1886. Shareholders in the Chartered 
Banks of Canada as on the 3lst December, 1885. 
Accounts of the late Province of Canada and the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 1867-85............ 

Vol. xii. Papers relating to Grazing Lands, Civil 
Service Superannuations, Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, and LouistRiel!) ic preragsseemeere eA J 








J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 


= eee 








‘Sell 
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(b) India, Colonial,.and other Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers ... Session 1886—Contd. 
Vol. xiii. Papers relating to the Civil Service, the 
North-West Rebellion, the Intercolonial Railway, | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Sea Fisheries, and Chinese Immigration ................ Ottawa 
Statistical Abstract and Record, 1886. 8vo. ..........000. 


Manrropa. Crop Bulletins, Nos. 16 and 17. 1886... The Department of 


Agriculture 
Monrreat. Report on the Sanitary State of the | The Medical Health 
City of—, for 1885. Diagrams and plan, 8vo. ........ Officer 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of the Parliament of the Colony, session 1886. Fol.) 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Cowneil, 
Third Session, 1886— 

Appendix I. Vol. i. General, Financial, Colonial 
Forces, Customs, Deeds, Education. Vol. ii. 
Medical and Hospitals, Museums and Public 
Libraries, Parks and Botanic Gardens, Native 





The Colonial Secre- 


affairs, Police, Postal and Telegraphs, Har- tary, Cape Town 


bours, Irrigation, Forests and Viticulture, 
Public Works, Lands, Railways, Veterinary 
Surgeon, Mines, Convicts. Fol. .....c.cccceoseceeees 
Appendix II. Reports of Select Committees, 
Session: 1886. severe n Se ae ee EB es J 





The Registrar-Gene- 


Jamaica. Annual Report of the Registrar-General on 
the Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in 


Jamaica, 1884-85.  Wolaiisssicissscsccctestticssssssscessctcseetaetescebere ral of Jamaica 
Mauritius— 
Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius, 1885................ } His Excellency the 
The Mauritius Almanack and Colonial Register for Governor of 
1886. Highteenth publication .0:.......6....ccscscsssssoaees Mauritius 


New Zealand— 
Manual of the New Zealand Coleoptera, by Captain T.] Dr. James Hector, 
Brown. Parts 3 and 4. 8v0. 1886.00... cee eeeeeeee C.M.G., &e. 
Public Education in New Zealand. Speeches delivered 
by the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, Minister of Educa- | The Hon. Sir Robert 
tion, in the House of Representatives, 1885-86. Stout, K.C.M.G. 
a DAIL GS OVO ie, ceeds scgeal cortnodsteMeckte Bectst vetaree stateside baccvetrsontte 


Queensland— 
Preliminary Statement.of Census for 1886, taken on the ) 

1st of May, being the seventh census of the cate | 
Report of the Registrar-General on the Returns o : 

a aoalhee and Live Stock for 1885. vcwes sess The Registrar-Gene- 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1885............ 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 

Vital Statistics). Nos. 40 and 71. 1886 ........0.00. J) 


ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 


Report of the Board of Governors of the Sour} Robert Kay, Esq, 


Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of South Secretary 


Australia for 1885<86 s.css:sccsiweasisncssateosteeaneteneteess 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
South Australia—Contd. 
Transactions, and Proceedings, and Report of the} 
Royal Society of South Australia. Vol. viii for} The Society 
1884-85) 4) TPL ates, V0. co. sss testes snesdsorwasoars atone taceepestieiesee 


Tasmania. Australasian Statistics, 1885 (including | The Government 
Fiji), Tables 1 and 2. Mounted on cardboard ............ Statist, Hobart 
Victoria— 
Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines and Water ) 
Supply for 1885.0 (Plates cs csssocr.s oncsresyegess cuceataonseaston es 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining {| The Department of 
Registrars for the quarter ended 30th June, 1886. Mines 
DAI vieascseweqehpnonvcost ss Uehaaenhenr hon a eetene EO ies aay aT at eke 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for 1885... 

Quarterly Abstract, showing the apparent Population 
on 80th September, 1886. y Sheets... M5. -n.cqarates-<oues H. H. Hayter, Esq., 

Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1885. [ C.M.G., Govern- 
Parts 2. Population; 3. Finance, &.; 4. Vital ment Statist 
RSbartistace, Ge0 il 5... deeds ns pctvsunteben eens deeuamactars cent J 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal of Tariff and Trade Notices 
and Miscellaneous Commercial Information. Vol. i, } The Board of Trade 
ING6218 DIL SSD An VO. fs toes tenarts etter Bate os ae 
Building Societies. Return of an Abstract of the ) 
Accounts furnished by—, incorporated to the 31st | The Chief Registrar 
December, 1885, including Great Britain and Ire- of Friendly 
land, under the Building Societies Acts... No. 229. Societies 
LSS pears eth iy no tke ssncreses edvctelseanreanea aieny Saga PRO Cr J 
Customs. Thirtieth Report of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Customs for the year ended 31st +} The Custom House 
March, 1886. . 8vo. [C-4891.] 1886 oe 
Imperial Taxation on Real and Realised Personal Pro- | 
perty..) NO05B46. BSS wie, csaceenssaassyens tavendesndepee-teiee 
Local Government Board. Fifteenth Annual Report | The Local Govern- 
of the—, 1885-86. Diagrams, 8vo. [C—-4844.] 1886 ment Board 
Supplement to the Fifteenth Annual Report of the . 
eel Government Board, 1885-86, cntaisg oa ne Officer 
Reports and Papers on Cholera. 8vo. [C-4873.] 1886 ae aes 
Local Taxation Returns, year 1879-80. No. 392. 1881.... W. L. Simner, Esq. 
Railways. General Report upon Accidents which have } 
occurred on Railways of the United Kingdom during 
18862290 O=4885% } 7: LEBB 3 vas partes accede Seaaenyeaar sans 
Railways. General Report in regard to the Share and 
Loan Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods, and 
the Working Expenditure and Net Profits of Rail- + The Board of Trade 
way Companies of the United Kingdom for 1885. 
[O—£819.4 52 BSG eo visdiccs teoh vont rncuety thatch an Mee eee ts 
Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for the years 1870, 1872-73, 1876-77. 
B VOLS Asta vines Me cepnnsncnnpunycnnsetan ten ton tanvrebersseaesaieg ner tea J 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Railways. Summary of Statistics of Railways in the Pa 
United Kingdom for the years 1875, 1881-85, } W: Fairlamb, Esq. 
POC: s, amet ease erg cee en gut da do dibe nuns cugqaeigeecnates 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1871 to 1885. 23rd number. [C-4825.] 1886 > The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—. | 
August—-Novem ber, 18860 oiri cities cals dececepdeeseccesstsess 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixty-fourth Fo) Bosscl S 
Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s—. cS ba ih Sof 
EMT, aN cet NR: TEV en ee ean Crean 
Woods and Forests. Reports by Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives abroad on the Cultivation of—, in the | C. M. Kennedy, Esq,., 
Countries in which they reside. 8vo. [C-4048.] C.B. 
OS 4m, es Bs hte. cote Li eb, Ain Saale auak nang eit 
Workhouses. Report of the Committee appointed to ‘ 
consider the ini: space of Rteravrel tans 1867 } i ey ed 


York 


England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and] The Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to September, 1886. No. 151 .....,.c seen ral of England 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books [added PP Hen nenes oftthe 
to the Library since January, 1880]. 7 parts. so} : td 


British Museum 
i satel a petted ce bitenae dele SERRE EN AROSE, oh nal AN 8 Nin Oem eS ne mE A 


The Registrar-Gene- 


seven other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with ral of England 


an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers) ........ 
Number of Persons taken into Custody by the 
Metropolitan Police, and the results, in the years | The Commissioner, 
1882-84, with Comparative Statements from the ( Metropolitan Police 
year LoSle . 3: partes Sy Og pisses cate snnscasasecestsootptecdsood: 
BirMineHamM. Free Libraries Reference Department. 
Catalogue of Books. Letters B to E. 3 pnts Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Births and Deaths in London, and in vs mt 


BUH tL SS5AB Ga 5. cepisunesstaetncieastacodeescguspsn Cette @baeesuek 


Ireland— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and 
Deaths to September, 1886. No. 91 wees 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) | 
(Charrent Suna b Ora): Siegshagtsscteectssacayssssestasacidedsoscnadioncosehs 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages ) 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
Ce a Quarter ending 30th September, 1886. The Registrar-Gene- 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal BTA AS ORE. 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
ASAD DOV A) actin a eae eee hie eet aah a bedhies ad taeaneeaa ty 


Guaseow. The Vital Statistics of the City of eset of | Dr. J. B. Russell, 





Part III. The six years 1880-85, with retrospect of LL.D., Medical 
BRE COTY VCSYED LO) LOAN OV Cite ey ete at secath ny is caxscacenigringser Officer of Health 
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| 


(d) Authors, &c. 

[Aerestis]. Thoughts on Population and the means of } 
comfortable subsistence; with suggestions regarding | 
an increased supply and lessened cost of food for ( Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Childhood and the Industrial Classes. [Anon. | 
Vill 4-206 pp., 8vo, WSGR 22 Lae Ree ree Pete A 

ANDERSON (JAMES). An-account of the present state of 
the Hebrides and Western Coasts of Scotland .. i James T. Bell, Esq. 
elxv + 452 pp., map and plan, 8vo. Dublin, 1786........ 

Arxtnson (Hrnry J.). Report of a Visit to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod ... 7 pp., 8vo. 
Birmingham, L866. .5.4 005. Git essere cebaapes. totes eessnetoceagees 

Brox (T. R.). Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Second edition, with notes and an appendix. xliv + +} Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
640 pps BVO? <TBZO ys 2d. di Slem ed toute atipeatea ee antee 

Brae (ALEXANDER). The Great Canadian North West: 
its past history, present condition, and glorious pros- +» The Author 
pects. 135-pp. Svo.) “Montreal IGS iret ts. 

Beta (Dr. Foupss). . Nemzetgazdasagi és Seal 


C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 
C.B. 


Evkényv ... Harmadik Evfolyam, 1886. xvi + 
S1Z. pp. Sv0.4 Budapest, 1SBG (cis vesessecpetetssastasereeeessoaes 
Bgvis (G. W.). The Currency Question: an Interna- 
tional Problem, and an attempt to solve it. 10 pp., 
illustrations, 8vo. PESS6F) 2 chose Bey BE oe 
BLACKBURNE (FRANCIS). Four Discourses [on Religion ]. 
xlvii + 202 pp., 8vo. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1775 ........ 
[Boroven Accountant]. Municipal Accounts. The 
Critic Criticised: being a reply to the Criticisms of the 
Editor of “The Accountant,” and a vindication of the ( 
Borough Accountants in England . . [Anon.] 15 pp., 
Svo. ° Manchéster, 188605... 5.f.s, Aeneid ide ence J 
Bourne (WILLIAM). Bourne’s Handy en a 


99 


James T. Bell, Esq. 


The Author 


Directory, 1886 (first year of publication). Con- 

taining Statistics relative to the financial position and 

the progress during the last five years of the British 

Assurance offices, with other information. viii + 

161 pp., 8vo. Liverpool, VS 86 \sessiscssgzensestaatiatidsestiaioiia: 
Bray (A. J.). Canada under the National Policy. 

Arts and Manufactures, 1883. 183 pp., portraits and } A. Begg, Esq. 

plates; fol. “Montreal, S33 ati. dein css. aunsiestdeenas 
Browne (W..A. F.). What Asylums were, are, and 

ought to be: being the substance of five lectures 

delivered before the managers of the Montrose Royal 

Lunatic Asylum. xii + 240 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1837 
CAMPBELL (ALEXANDER). A Journey from Edinburgh) 

through parts of North Britain, containing remarks on 

Scottish Landscape, and Observations on Rural 

Economy, Natural History, Manufactures, Trade and 

Commerce ... New edition, vols. i and ii, plates. 
| Mitoy SE BLL seats dicdedds anv asee Memeo tom Sede ae aka atees : 
CHAMBERLAYNE (JOHN). Magne Britannie# Notitia: or + James T. Bell, Esq. 

the present state of Great Britain, with diverse remarks 

upon the ancient state thereof. 35th edition of the 

South part, called England; and the 14th of the 

North part, called Scotland, in two parts. 11 + 443 + 

279 + 67 pp., portrait, 8vo. 1743. Another copy of 

the 38th edition, 17 BD wevasiinvetocvesiirerdiccnetidhiedttvon tyedhataaeste 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Oontd. 

Coops (Str Joun). The Respective Values of British 
and Irish Produce exported to British Possessions, and The Auth 
of the Imports to the United Kingdom from those pos- Tid si 
sessions during 1874 and 1884. Diagrams, 8vo. 1886 

Crappock (J.). Essay on Trade Depression and Low 
Prices. 22 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Birmingham, 1885.... 4 

Dawson (WittiAM). An Inquiry into the Causes of 
the General Poverty and Dependence of Mankind ; 
including a full Investigation of the Corn Laws. 
vill + 255 + 75 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1814 ow... 

D’Estrapes (Count). Letters and Negotiations of) 
the—. Ambassador from Lewis XIV to the States- | 
General of the United Provinces of the Low Countries + James T. Bell, Hsq. 
from 1663 to 1669... in three vols. Vol. i. 6+ | 
BU pperev aus L ele cpr meaner sn NR is piers wu, o 

Dz Garmo (CHARLES). Beitrag zur Lésung der Frage ) 
iiber die Bietragspflicht zur Unterhaltung der | 
Elementarschulen. Historische und Socialpolitische + 
Studie der Unterrichtsverhialtnisse in Deutschland, | 

a 
i) 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Gustav Fischer, Esq., 


Jena 


England, und Amerika. 99 pp., 8vo. Jena, 1886 
Discourse, ’A, of the Rise and Power of Parliaments, of 
Laws, of Courts of Judicature, of Liberty, Property, | 
and Religion, of the Interest of England in reference $ James T. Bell, Esq. 
to the desines of France; of Taxes, and of Trade. | 
PAnOn: | .23,+,240-ppy, LAamot LOT 7. 0c ae. wcias.. 4 
Drowning. Six Tracts on—. 8vo. 1747-91 woe Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Exirson (THomas). The Cotton Trade of Great Britain, 
including a History of the Liverpool Cotton Market rie heh oe 
and of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ Association 
Rice GOO DP, CLOUM, AV Ons ck SOU weir cerca ee tLie Eats ot 
Evetyn (J OHN). Publick Employment and an Active 
Life prefer’d to Solitude and all its Appanages...> James T. Bell, Esq. 
Pee P20 Pet Led LOO drab cattst aitinnctrci ta tidaacis Letesccnae (oct 
FLemine (SANDFORD). England and Canada. A 
Summer Tour between Old and New Wartnints | A. Begg, Esq. 
with Historical Notes. xi+ 449 pp., map, 8vo. 1884 
Forsytu (J.8.). ASynopsis of Modern Medical Juris- ) 
prudence, see tel Physiologically, and Forensi- | 


cally illustrated... xxiii + 600 pp. 8vo. 1829 .... +} Thomas Beggs, Hsq. 
Foster (CHARLES: J.). Elements of J urisprudence. | 
EE LOG De OVO Mencken se Nee ote die ccacet le oy hdd otis 8. 


Fream (Professor W.)— 
Canadian Agriculture. Part 1, The Prairie; Part 2, ) 
The Eastern Provinces. Map, 8vo. 1885. ............ | 
Colonial Agriculture, and its Influence on British wen Author 
Weare wont Bape. S¥O lM EGO Sanson -csdes nnd fok sed. 
Colonial Forestry. 8 Pe SOR LG ut lasttgi i oe UTy Lk ci 
[Free TrapEr.| The Silver Question, plainly and practi- | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
cally considered. [Anon.] 31 pp., 8vo. Liverpool, 1886 C.B. 
Gowine (RicHarD). The World’s Workers. Richard 
Neen L2Spps, HortralteSvo0.. 1 TB86 + atk Se. \ he Gener Chak 
GURNEY (JOSEPH say Notes on a visit made to some 
of the Prisons in Scotland and the North of England, 
in company with Elizabeth Fry; with some general > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
‘observations on... Prison Discipline. Second 
edition.” vill: rel 70 pp. Ov0. 0s LS19.. ches jotted ny 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Guyot (Yves)— 

Discours prononcé par—. Séance du 13 Novembre, } 
1886. Discussion du Projet de Loi portant fixation ! 
du Budget général de l’Exercice 1887. 7 pp., 4to. | 
ParigechSSG S54 c..cs ieee re C ee eee eee see ener eae 

L’Impot sur le Revenu. Rapport fait au nom de la pee a 
Commission du Budget sur les questions soulevées 
par diverses propositions relatives 4 l’Impét sur le 
Revenu. xii + 346 pp.,12mo. Paris, 1887 ............ J 

Haeearp (EF. T.). Diagrams illustrating the dispropor- 

tions of Members returned as compared to the average 

Votes recorded at the Elections in 1880 and 1885. i 

BGOb ctsokcacose icetrssssvactorsbet teeter tee ae ema aed ee eee Retz 

Hatt (MarsHaty). The Two-Fold Slavery of the 
United States; with a project of Seif-Emancipation. +} Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Xi +159 pp., maps, OVO. | LESAC A eiiin..osconecereesicssearvscs 

Hanway (Jonas). An Historical Account of the 

British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of 

Travels from London through Russia into Persia, and + James T. Bell, Esq. 

back again through Russia, Germany, and Holland... 

Vols. i—iv. Maps and plates, 4to. 1753 we 

HarGrRavE (JosEpH J.). Red River. 506 pp., 8vo. 
Montreal, 1871............. SIR neil Rete er ATE 5 ut 1) \ A. Begg, Esq. 
Harris (Davin). Depression of Trade and gt ot C.M. Kennedy, Esq.,._ 
C.B. 





Progress and Prosperity, viewed in the Light of 
Statistics. 39 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1885... 
Hazewu’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1886, containing nearly 
2,000 Concise and Explanatory Articles on every. Topic 
of current Political, Social, and General Interest referred 
to by the Press and in Daily Conversation. 8vo. ......., 
[Herovtes.| British Railways and Canals in relation 
to British Trade and Government Control. [Anon.] > The Author 
234 Pp.) BVO, 4 LSS] Lhe. cnsuiceranewe gece narewseaineee eee ee 
History of the Minority during the years 1762-65, 
exhibiting the Conduct, Principles, and Views of that 
Party. The fourth impression. [Anon.] 332 pp., 


Messrs. Hazell, Wat- 
son, and Viney, 
Limited 


James T. Bell, Esq. 


LEMME Wo: Peer A Ui DRE OER PA HEN og erties ke ard ne 
Hut (£. C. P.). England and the Suez Canal: The] C. reeves Esq., 
Situation Reviewed... 72 pp., 8vo. 1883 ............0 


INAMA-STERNEGG (Kari TP). Die quellen der historis- 
chen Preisstatistik. 16 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1886 ............ 
Insurance Malpractices, and Suggestions for their . 
Remedy... (Reprint of Articles from the “ Statist.’’) pees es ee 
50 pp., 8vo. 1886 ........ CT RRR tg SS cals NON Saline ag 
Jounston (Rev. James). A Century of Protestant 
Missions, and the Increase of the Heathen during ef The Author 
hundred years... 36 pp., diagram, 8vo. 1886 ........ 
Logan (Witt1am). The Great Social Evil: its Causes, Th B E 
Extent, Results, and Remedies. 240 pp., 8vo. 1871 } er aren aa 
Lorne (Marquis or). Our Railway to the Pacific; 
with illustrations by H.R.H. Princess Louise. 32 pp., > A. Begg, Esq. 
BVO. SSG My pith ee a rela ee ae eee en eee 
McCuttocn (J. R.). The Principles of Political 
EKeonomy ; with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. Second edition, corrected and ce at nee oe a 
enlarged, | xii: 663" pp., Svo.,..1830 1,.aiehoundenn ccs | 


} The arhor 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Merrzen (Avaust). Geschichte, Theorie und Technik 
der Statistik. ix + 214 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Berlin, } The Author 
BS Fo avsks costes vontctes enaten toeeee tents ee tec Pangadebake Oneasana tei: 
Moxon (Tuomas B.). The Basis of Social Prosperity. 
Rapp: « Mamelrostarg LSSO), a ::laeicsttns.<95-sctssecceeesrsnsngeuesoces a 
Nacian (J. J.)— | 
La Dobroudja Economique et Sociale, son Passé, son 
Present, et son Avenir. 191 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1886 
De V’Immixtion de la Politique Allemande en} . 
Roumanie, et des derniers Echecs de la France. 
De PPO VOrwe PAPIS RL SOE aces mein iescvestossesececsescsens 
OGLE (WILLIAM). Statistics of Mortality in the Medical 
Proressiou 2k; pit SvoMme USSG" pate ss detec, cols. he Soande ss ” 
Pamphlets. Nineteen Miscellaneous Pamphlets, dates ) 
Taurine from, 1639 tonk Boden SvOo Wire ccctvenevstedccesdssiececs. 
PaTEeRsoN (WiLtIaM). Proposals and Reasons for 
constituting a Council of Trade in Scotland, by the 
celebrated John Law, Esq., afterwards Comptroller of 
the Finances in France... xx + 282 pp., 12mo. 
ET oleh 7 0 AF G9 [ere iss an dal $5 sca city Ree AR a rs OR 
Peay ee itis: Jus Parliamentarium: or the ancient ¢ J®™es T. Bell, Esq. 
Power, Jurisdiction, Rights, and Liberties of the most 
high Court of Parliament, revived and asserted. In 
two parts. 20 + xxiv + 400 pp., fol. 1739 ow. 
Povey (CHARLES). The Unhappiness of England as to 
its Trade by Sea and Land truly stated... 14 + 142 pp., 
Terie WOU ok sce eee On ce Ree Pes os ee 
RavcnBere (H.). Die Erkrankungs- und Sterblich- 
keits- Verhaltnisse bei der Allgemeinen Arbeiter- The ke pos 
Kranken- und Invaliden- casse in Wien. 37 pp., 8vo. eaaites Ma 
AVY LON LC ge. cae tut getter te aR ea eres EPMA tsa panes 
RoscorE (WiLLIAM). Occasional Tracts relative to the 
War between Great Britain and France... 336 pp., ' Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Via ae OL Pde rte sae cet rs Beara tes ss RAP WIG cats 90 Sade eibvtngeids 
Rots (H. Linea). On the Origin of Agriculture. 36 pp., The Author 
PENH M ERO OLN eretntes aoc ys se ter aat neon sr ee Sagrnueh aden eeiabesoubabeiael vedass 
RusHwortuH (JOHN). Historical Collections of Private) 
Passages of State, Weighty Matters in Law, Re- 
markable Proceedings in five Parliaments, beginning 
the sixteenth year of King James, anno 1618, and | James T. Bell, Esq. 
ending the fifth year of King Charles, anno 1629, 
digested in order of time. 24+ 691+ 57 pp. 
Portraits ands maa py LOH, O82 pil ccetcnntatsncscccnsencienatevesveds | 
Szrcar (Srmon). Honores Anglicani: or, Titles of 
Honour the Temporal Nobility of the English Nation 
have had ... from the time of the Conquest... 
SPP ESSA OVO. CLL LAiwictacn sates fategn Monsees saul ae 
SELBY (PRIDEAUX). Concerning Standards o alue, 
with ‘ plea fon Stability and ee England’s Indepen- OO en aya 
CONCH LO OVO ge L OOO cate nsasRntrsyib ans sictianatesnedanctueeuires rh 
SHarresBuRY (Hart oF). An Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, by the Author of ‘“‘ Essays " 
on the Si scacthvistios, &e.”’ "Vol. i, seventh edition. James T. Bell, Esq. 
Bae ds Vy Bole LDS atest ea tae etek iat anne 
SmirH (ArtHurR M.). A System of Political pe eee The tuthor 
Second edition. xi + 492 pp., 8vo. 1886... 











Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Smith ( George)— 
Short History of Christian Missions, from Abraham ) 
and Paul to Carey, Livingstone, and Duff. Second 
edition. xiv + 238 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh. [1886] 
Fifty Years of Foreign Missions: or the Foreign 
Missions of the Free Church of Scotland in their 
year of Jubilee 1879-80. 14th edition, 79 pp., } The Author 
maps and illustrations, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1880 ........ 
A Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of 
South Bengal. Extracts from the Journal of 
Mrs. Murray Mitchell, with Introduction and Sup- 
plement by—. vii+70pp.,8vo. Edinburgh, 1871 ) 
Smitu (J.). The Grievances of the Working Classes, 
and the Pauperism and Crime of Glasgow, with their 
Causes, Extent, and Remedies. 116 pp., 8vo. Glas- 
POW. LBEAG © jiisecise sd. thn, Me SRA ieee cca IIMS. 5 Meda ee ee dece ors 
Smiro (R. M.). American Labor Statistics. 8vo. . 
Boston, ea ss aveeed'dge adat obedestess addebpean sane ateee Chat Moet ach iMech eet } The Author 
Soetbeer (Ad.).— 
Graphische Darstellungen in Bezug auf die Silber- 
frage... Diagrams, la 8vo. Berlin, 1886. ............ \ 
Materialien zur Erlauterung und Beurteilung der 
wirtschaftlichen Edelmetallverhiltnisse und der AS er eg 
Wahrungsfrage... Zweite vervollstaindigte Ausgabe. Pe eee andt 
xii + 123 pp., diagrams, 4to. Berlin, 1886................ 
THELWALL (Rev. A.S.). The Iniquities of the Opium) 
Trade with China; being a developement of the main 
causes which exclude the Merchants of Great Britain > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
from theadvantages of an unrestricted commercial inter- 
course with that vast Empire. x+178 pp., 8vo. 1839 ) 
VANDERKISTE (R. W.). Notes and Narratives of a Six 
Years’ Mission principally among the Dens of London. i, 
V1 LOO ps SVG! LB BANS... te. 5g Meduedacetanckteee Abeta aes 
WuitwortH (CHARLES). The Succession of Parlia- 
ments, being exact Lists of the Members chosen at 
each General Election from the Restoration to the > James T. Bell, Esq. 
last General Election, 1761, with other useful matters. 
186. pp.) SvO. 17 G4p cee nee Ae. een, RO Re 
Wirth (Max). Die Quellen des Reichtums mit ) 
Riicksicht auf Geschaftsstockungen und Krisen im | 
internationalen Geld-, Kapital-, und Waremmarkt, } The Author 
sowie auf die Agrar-, Kolonial-, und Arbeiterfrage. | 
204 pp.5 OVO. RGlnyhBSG ode vikcen pe accuicek eeu ekiad Menem a tree J 
Woopwarp (RicHarD). An Argument in support of ) 
the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of Ireland to a 
National Provision .... 55 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1768.... Th B E 
Wootrycu (Homepurey W.). The History and Results Oe a ea 
of the present Capital Punishments in England... 
VU F220 pps GVO. ¢ ASSR Nei, 2. decree kets, eis eae 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current numbers. } 


ARE ee SEY Ta Cane Baad tony bee Binag ean The Society 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. ae 


1886. | Additions to the Library. 803 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Reports and Resolutions adopted at the 
23rd—26th Annual Meetings of the—. 1883-86. 8vo. 
Bristol Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping. Report of the Council, &c., for 1883-84 
End. LS85°86. GVO. awakes a tee cemaetoreens sdstlp- tleers capisesheanzapees 
British Iron Trade Association. The Iron, Steel, and 
Allied Trades in 1880 and 1881. 870... ceeeeeeeenees 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. Reports 
of the Proceedings at the Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth 
Annual Meetings of the—, 1882-85.  8V0...... eee st 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. Major P. G. Craio; 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the Council. 8vo. Heo pee pe hag Bent 
Chemical Society. Catalogue of the Library, arranged 
according to Subjects; with Indexes containing Astor | The Society 
IN aM eS ATIC Ss UDI OCHB. 7 BYOD LSB a.css..0s0d ad procogpoenosonsves 
Cobden Club—- 
Annual Meeting of the—, held on 17th July, 1886. 
Special Report for the Gigheetiin gi ks 
The National Income and Taxation, by the Right 


C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 


The Club 


Pig peiey outa ia llet CIs Ns ascccecate: cacncsensseesobhen- 
Co-operative Congress. The Sixteenth Annual—, 1884. Sir R. WLR 
Report of Proceedings. 4to. Manchester, 1884... pei a YE i heh At 


Co-operator’s Handbook. Part 1,/1874. 8vo0 we. aC a 
East India Association. Journal of the—. No. 6. 1886... The Association 
Free Church of Scotland. Quarterly Missionary Paper. j 

RRO AT OE OCI 28 Sane ector as sateen trae eS a dh ey cen stistvenen Dr. George Smith 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders of England, Ireland, 


and Wales— 
Annual Report (for the 76th year) for 1885. 8vo....| Sir R. W. Rawson, 
Monthly Reports, January—December, 1886............. K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Howard Association— 
Moeportvn October, ESSGs BVO. seni: 9h: stasesnrrs$ cesth otecrense THE A csee, 


Pauper and Destitute Children, 1886. ........... cesses 
Huil Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and hi caus C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 

Annual Reports of the—, for 1882 and 1885. 8vo..... C.B. 
Imperial Federation League. “Imperial Federation,’ The L 

the Journal of the—. Vol. i, No. 12, 1886 .......0...00 ous eau: 
Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—, vol. vii, Parts 

PE ATIOES ONE LO OO MERE apie RA eR iE cc WE, sins jensnues 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings The Institut; 

of the—. Vol. lxxxvi. Plates, 8vo. 1886 oc i Oe gota 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Proceedings. 

TIES Pil tate EON Sl HY oe 7 af tot ap ng Co ee en ay eR 2 
Eoie tent ovine, Anata Retort, NovenDe. | aesorv. . Ori 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the—,] The Chamber of 

ISP uate Sasa WN dete, see eet. PES nO 5 a a a Commerce 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the—, | 

Session 1885-86, and Index. (Contents): Sliding 

Scales in the Iron Industry, by Professor J. E. C. 

Munro. Work and Cost of the Manchester Corpora- The Societ 

tion Health Department, by H. Whiley. One Aspect We ay eh aes 

of Wealth Distribution, by Rev. W. A. O’ Conor. 

Fifteen Years of School Board Work in Manchester, 

TOR ay VF GUE eeet avnsctacsahecr-atirhetoth/aavosentaernara vonterssmate ree’ J) 


The Institute 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 63rd Annual Report ) 
for LESS.) SV0.tiencectonednestette eae era eee eee eee ene 
North of England Steam Shipowners’ Association. 
Reports of the Committee of Management for 1884 C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 


ANC -LSSB.WeSTO, Upe.resatestiaice: sents Apeite ee eetenen ee iawn teneeee 
North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce, Hanley. 
Report of the, Murch, T8860" Sy0 i). etscne eure: »h 


Philosophical Society ‘of Glasgow. Proceedings of f 
the—. Vol. xvii, 1885-86. Plates, 8V0.................c00000 } ph erociany 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and ireland} 


Journal of the—. New series. Vol. xviii, Parts 3 | > 
and, plates Sv0,0 <LS86 fit cpcassccvactuccencter esse tec, 

Royal Agricultural Society. Journal of the—. Second 
sorios;|, Vol Uxxin! Part 2.0886 reese iid: 


Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of ] 
firaes sae 1886. 8vo. aks Reo palin res hy ate \ The College 
Royal Geographical Society— 
Proceedings of the—. September—November. 1886.... The Society 
Report of the Proceedings of the Society in reference 
to the improvement of Geographical Education. > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
BVO. 1 SEG. sscnernccadeadtorste mses eeaaeeeeatenenem seaeaees eaters 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. lxix, cloth, } The Society 
BYO., 1886.0 Plates eects -scetosess eee meres seas ee 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. No. 247. 1886 .... y 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. Thaslnsttat 
Vol. xxx, No. 136, diagrams and plates. 1886. ............ Ie eae aie 
Statistical Society. Back numbers of the Journal, | y, B 
1S (ASR i Ree pica a ree ee cern renie eamente Breiner Mocks 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal 
of the—, vol. ix, No. 1, 1886. (Contents): Free 
Trade and Protection with reference to Ireland, by 
G. Coffey. The Law and the Lunatic, by G. Sigerson. 
Amalgamation : being some Considerations on proposed 
Changes in the Relations of the Legal Professions in \ The Societ 
Ireland, by 7. S. #. Battersby. American Railways, bend nie rs 
by C. Hason, jun. On Fiscal Relations of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, with special reference to the 
State Purchase of Land, by W. F. Bailey. Notes on} - 
some Continental Prisons, by H. Macdonnell. Mone- 
tary Reform, by Professor Bastable........cccscesseccssescerrees 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions of the—. Vol. xix, The Institut; 
Nos./1=23, "1886 Jaen nee nae at vache aaa eee et oes 
University College, London. Calendar, Session 1886-87. 
Cloth; 8vo.; planst..hil SR nth its OND Et i phe timleee 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 
Athensumiele te. ccneA cece eee Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ is se 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies, Gazette, The tinct ecenie 
City Quarterly Magazine, navae 
VOL INO. 47 tel cspestccaetteryrceereeees te) eae ee # 


* Foreign Periodicals will be found under the various countries in which they 
are issued. 
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YEAR 1886. 


PAGE 
Actanp (A. H. D., M.P.). Working Men’s Co-operative Organisa- 
tions in Great Britain. [Read before the British Association, at 
Birmingham, in September, 1886]. ‘ 3 ; : . 755 


I.—The possibility of the accumulation of large sums of capital by working 


men 755 
II.—The possibility of the successful utilisation of such capital by working 
men in industrial enterprise - : ; SoG 
2 (1). Manufacturing by wholesale societies F 7 : s at LO 
(2). Manufacturing by retail societies 757-8 
(3). The productive societies independent of either the wholesale or the 
retail societies, but supported mainly by co-operative capital 758 


III.—The improvement of the position of the worker, or the lessening of the 
antagonism of employés and rept in EE ide of such successful 


utilisation of capital . c . oS 

zy —Summary of results : 6 é : : ‘ = 7158 

V —Conclusion : F . “ 5 ° . Ce Ye) 
AGRICULTURE. Agricultural Returns for the Year 1885 ; . 144 


Number of separate returns furnished by occupiers of land and number filled 
in by the officials, the latter amounting to 5 per cent. of the entire 
cultivated area in Great Britain. 145 
General results of the returns for Great Britain show that the area under all 
kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass was 32,544,000 acres, being an 
increase of 79,000 acres on the previous year, due oy to enclosure and 





reclamation of land 4 , - 146 
Acreage of different crops, with increase or decrease é ; c . 147-51 
Live stock . 152-5 
Table showing comparison of the ficures relating to acreage under crops and 

pasture, and to live stock for 1884 and 1885 . . - 155-6 
Ensilage returns - 156-7 
Reports on insects injurious to hop plants, corn crops, “and fruit crops 157 
Appendix: Taéle of the total area under each kind of crop, bare fallow, and 

grass, and number of live stock .. 158-9 

average proportion per 1,000 acres of cultivated land in each case 160-61 
— total acreage under each kind of crop, bare fallow and grass; number ofite 
live stock in each year 1876-85 ; and yearly averages, 1867-75 C - 162-3 


BapENn-PoweEtt (G., M.P.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on 
Tariffs) . ; ; : ans0r 
remarks in discussion (J eans on Railway Traffic) - ‘ - 726 
Bank oF EnGLranp— 
weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1885 . 238-9 
Banxine. London clearing, and the average amount of promissory 
notes in circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 


for 1885. ; ; : ; : . : Ny aoe 
Bateman (A. E. ). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway 

Traffic) . : 7 . 730 
BEAUCATRE (M. le Vicomte Rorric de). " See Migration ; 450 


Bett (Sir F. D.). Remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) . 579 
Brrnarp (W. Leigh). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Companies). 269 


VOL. XLIX. PART IY. oG 
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Booxs. German Literature of 1884-85 ; 4 : ; : 


Systematic view of the literary productions of the German publishing trade 
in 1883-84, extracted from the “ Borsenblatt ” 5 . ° 


English Literature in 1885 . ; : ; . 


Extract from the ‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of hooks 
published in 1885, and ¢able comparing classification of books published 
in 1884-85 . 4 . 5 ; z . 


Notes on Hconomical and Statistical Works .. 4 


Basilesco (M. Nicolas). Revue Générale de Droit et Sciences Politiques 
publiée avec la collaboration de plusieurs savants nationaux et aaa 
sous la direction de. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences "Politiques, Recueil Trimestriel, " publiée 
avec la collaboration des professeurs et des anciens éléves de |’ école : 

** Political Science Quarterly.” Ndited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College . d 5 ° 

Coni (Docteur Kmile R.). “Hygiéne Infantile. Causes de la Morbidité et 
de la Mortalité de la premiére enfance 4 Buenos- Ayres | # 

Biggs (T. Hesketh). ‘The Grammar of Indian Finance” 

Daniell (Clarmont). ‘The Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry ‘into its 
Amount, the causes of its Accumulation, and the proper means of using it 
as Money. » «<«Yiscarded Silver. A plan for its Use as Money ” 

O’Conor (J. E.). ‘Government of India, Department of Finance and 
Commerce, Indian Trade and Exchange” 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. Montreal Meeting, 
1884. Canadian Economics, being papers prepared for reading before the 


Economical Section, with an ‘Introductory Report . . . : 
Hudscn (James F.). “ The Railways and the Republic” 3 3 : 
Zorli (Dr. Alberto). ‘‘ Giornale degli Kconomisti.” Edited by : 


Ferguson (A. M. and J.). “The Ceylon Handbook and Directory.” Com- 
piled and edited by . 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1885-86. ‘Supple- 
ment containing Reports and Papers on Cholera. 

Ellison (Thomas). “The Cotton Trade of Great Britain. Including a 
History of the Liverpool Cotton Market, and of the Liverpool Cotton 
Brokers’ Association ” 

Wirth (Max). “Die Quellen ‘des Reichthume mit Riicksicht auf Geschafts- 
stockungen und Krisen im internationalen Geld-, Kapital-, und Waren- 
markt, sowie auf die Agrar-, Kolonial-, und Arbeiterfrage 22 ; A 


see Library. 


Bootu cape Ne vibe ak of the People of the United stil 
1801-81 . : » , ; : 


I.—General review of occupation censuses of the United Kingdom, nati 
the peculiarities of each return, and the differences of method adopted. 

Il.—The occupations of the people considered generally, including the 
numbers, percentages, changes, relative importance, &c., of the leading 
industries for— 


1. England and Wales. . . < ° 5 5 

2. Scotland 5 . 4 ; : . : = 

3. Ireland . 7 : é 
IIT.—Snggested improv ements in census returns 5 c : 


Explanatory remarks (referring to appendices) 
Appendix: A.—1. Yadble of oc cupations, England and Wales, 1841-81 





2. of occupations, Scotland, 1841- 81 5 . 
3. —— of occupations, Ireland, 1841-81 5 : 
B.—]. —— of percentages, England and Wales, 1841-81 . : 
2. —— of percentages, Scotland, 1841-81 : 4 : é 
3. -—— of percentages, Ireland, 1841-81 


C.—Comparison of the industrial constitution of England with that of Scot- 
land and Ireland, 1851-81 . 

D.—The useless classes, England and “Wales, Scotland and Ir eland, 1861-81 . 

H.—Army and navy, merchant seamen, 1861-81 ; 

F.—Taéble of increase and decrease of population in urban and rural areas, 
England and Wales, 1871-81 : : 

of influx and exodus of population i in same areas, 1871- gl. : 





Discussion on Mr. Booth’s Paper: 
Wallace (A. RB.) 


Comparison of population in urban and rural districts leads to conclusions 
different from those of Mr. Booth. ‘The official birth-rate returns are mis- 
leading : ° 3 4 . , . 


Ogle (Dr. W.) 
Explained some points in connection with the census returns, and combatted 


Mr. Booth’s suggestions as to the adoption of a different mode of classify- 
ing occupations . . . . . 


PAGE 
176 
176 
176 


176-8 
672 


672-3 
673-4 
674-5 
675 
676 
677 


677 
779 . 
779 
780 


780 


314-435 


314 


319 
336 
35 

346 
349 
351 
372 
393 
414. 
418 
422 
426 
430 
431 


432 
434 


436-7 


437-8 
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Boots (Charles). Discussion on his Paper—contd., 
Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) © 


Thought that a table showing even approximately the number of persons 
dependent on each industry would be of great value; pointed out that in 
dealing with the increase of the populations in towns, Mr. Booth had 
confused absolute and relative quantities; suggested that birth-rates 
should be calculated on basis of number of women of child-bearing age 


Humphreys (N. A.) 
Considered Dr. Longstaff’s suggestion as to calculating birth-rates a good 
one; the registrar. general for. Ireland bad issued some valuable returns 


prepared somewhat in the way suggested by Mr. Booth, and dealing with 
social status in the community : : ° 


Jeans (J. 8.) 


In almost every European census but our own the employés were distin- 
guished from the employed; did not see why what was possible in France, 
Germany, and Belgium could not he done here . 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 
If Mr. Booth’s figures could be relied on, they were most valuable 
Booth (Charles), reply : 


Deals with observations of Dr. Ogle and Mr. Humphreys as to the way in 
which the census returns are prepared and published; tables in census 
ought to be so arranged as to show whether the rural population were 
increasing or diminishing . “ : - 


Bourne (8.). Foreign and Colonial Tariffs as influencing Prices 
and affecting Trade . A 5 : : : ; 


Introductory observations . 

I.—Progress of trade of United Kingdom. Table showing the total imports, 
re- exports of foreign and colonial goods, ahd exports of British and Irish 
produce, with the net difference, and the population of the United 
Kingdom, for the years 1871-85 di 

(a.) Decline in value of our trading oper ations 

Table showing the value of all imports and of exports of British and Irish 
produce, with the subsequent additions or otherwise, distinguishing the 
amounts due to variations in quantities and in prices 

(6.) Increase in volume of trade is evidenced by the fact that whilst in the 
fourteen years 1872-85 we have increased the volume of our imports by 
108'29 millions, or 31 per cent. on 3254’60/., the value in 1872, we have 
obtained them at a diminished price of 89'15/., or 25 per cent. “The 
exports of our own manufactures have in like manner increased by 65°571., 
26 per cent., on 256°261., the value in 1872, for which we have received less 
by 108 °8ol., or ae per cent.; the difference between our saving in PUES on 
the one and the loss on the other being to our disadvantage 

Table showing the gross importations into United Kinedom from "1872 to 
1885 divided into classes, with the increases.or decreases in each for 
quantity and price , 

(c.) Decrease in prices is the result which follows from the combined effects 
of our own tariff and those of other nations taken in conjunction with the 
continual increase of our population 

Table showing exports of British and Irish produce | from 1872 to 1885, with 
variations for quantity and price . : - 

Il. Influence of foreign tariffs : ; : . : 

(a.) Onimports into United Kingdom. 

Table showing the quantities retained for use in this country of certain 
foreign articles which are exposed to the influence of foreign tariffs 

Me ) On exports from United Kingdom 
Table showing the quantities of textile manufactures exported from this 


e ° e 


country during the years 1872-86 . - A 
—— showing the exports of coal and iron from 1872 to 1885. F 
Ill. Progress of other countries . 

Table showing the value of goods imported into and exported from principal 
foreign countries in the years 1872-84 : 





showing the value of goods exported from and imported into the United 
Kingdom, to foreign countries, and British ponsessious in the se 1872- 

LV. Infinence of tariffs on prices é 

The influence of tariff impositions upon prices has to be viewed by us in this 
country in two distinct aspects. In the one as they directly affect our own 
trade, and in the other as they operate in restraint of the trade of countries 
in which they are levied, and so prevent that which we might reasonably 
expect to carry on with them ° . - ° . 

a ) United States 
Table showing the quantity of pig iron produced in and imported into the 
United States of America; the current prices of the same at Philadelphia 
and Scotland, with the total value computed out, and the difference yielded 
by the two rates... G . : : ° . 
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439-40 


440 


443-4 


273-4 
273-4 


275 
275-6 


276 


279-80 


280 
281-4 
281 


Pile 
281--4 


282 
283 
284-7 
285 


286 
287-98 


287 
289 
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PAGE 
Bournse (8.). Foreign and Colonial Tariffs—contd. 

Table showing consumption of rails produced in, and imported into the United 

States from 1867 to 1884 . 291 
—— showing the totals of the several descriptions of iron consumed in the 

United States in five vears, 1880-84 3 . - 292 
(b.) Other foreign countries, France, Belgium, Germany 295-6 
(c.) British possessions : India, Canada, Australasia, New South Wales and 

Victoria, South Australia. A . . + 296-8 
Ni: Operations of tariffs in restraint of trade— 
(a.) Foreign . Is 5 2 ° A . ‘ « 298-301 
(b.) British . . A . . 5 s - 9301-3 


VI. Recapitulation— 

Our home export trade, whilst until recently increasing in volume, has sadly 
diminished in the values it has realised, and this diminution has not been 
compensated for by the reduced prices of the imported raw materials or 
even of these and the food we have imported put together . 303 

Other nations are heavily burdening their own people by the expenditure of 
labour and the employment of “capital in the costly production of that 
which they might cheaply purchase—and that this want of obedience to 
economic teaching is shared in by our own possessions. The profusion of 
productive power ‘which has been steadily accumulating in the older and 
more densely peopled countries, on the one hand, with the boundless 
natural resources of the newer, aud as yet sparsely occupied countries of 
the west and the south, on the other, have caused the certain results of 
restrictive policy to be hidden from view—until a general depression has 
arisen which can only be removed by a returning to, or the adoption of, 
sounder commercial principles in manufacture and trade . é - 804 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s Paper: 
Harris (W. J.) 


Cited the case of iron sent to America, and inquired whether the English 
rail makers did not in fact pay the duty; the result of the protective tariff 
had been to give America a magnificent iron industry; any discussion on 
protection inv olved the question ofa duty on food; he believed the present 
system was false from beginning to end, and that every effort should be 
put forth to obtain something like reciprocity on the part of the other 
nations : 5 ‘ 2 : A . - 305-7 


Baden-Powell (G., M. Pa) 


Referred to United States as one of the grandest instances of the entire 
success of free trade. It was as large as Hurope, and had a population of 
50 millions, and there was not a single customs duty anywhere over that 
large continent. ‘ Mr. Bourne’s figures needed to be carefully dealt with, 
and in considering them it was ‘important to remember that the home 
trade largely exceeded the export trade. In dealing with exports and 
imports from the English point of view, the chief object should bs to find 
out the percentage of manufacturers to raw material and food. Thought 
that a valuable market was to be found in our own colonies 5 - 3807-8 


Glover (John) 


We could not feed 4 millions of wage-earners on the system of policy 
advocated by Mr. Harris, and so we turned to free trade. Now we have 
to feed 13 millions. Free traders never promised to mend all the ills to 
which trade was subject, the partial application of the doctrines of free 
trade to their own affairs had increased their trade fivefold, and when other 
States, somewhat released from the pressure of waste and military neces- 
sities as they would be by-and bye, came to utilise their resources in 
industrial senses more completely, Englishmen would get their profit ont 
of the further application of these doctrines, but not from any reversal of 
that which had done so much good to the country . - : - 9808-9 


Edgcome (J.) 


Mr. Bourne had proved that hostile tariffs were prejudicial to industries, 
but he had not shown how home trade laboured under a burden of 
taxation. He protested against the theory that import duties necessarily 
raise the price of articles to an importing country . : : - 309-11 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


There could be no doubt that foreign tariffs restricted our export trade, 
though unless we adopted the same policy their effect was only partial, for 
as long as we receive imports, exports will find their way out by indirect if 
not by direct courses in order to pay for them. But no fair ‘estimate of 
the state of industry could be made without taking into account our home 
trade. A thorough investigation into that branch of the subject was 
urgently needed, and he was confident that it would show a very marked 
increase both in the number and the value of home industries. All trade 
and industry was a matter of adaptation, and many of our manufacturers 
benefited largely by freely obtaining materials from abroad which were 
made up into their own products; “they not only got an advantage in 
cheapness, but also an example which might be profitable to them in many 
ways for theirown work . ; s ° r A cyl ORL 
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Bourne (S8.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Kennedy (C. M., C.B.) 


Dealt oo the bearing of the question of international trade in hades to 
tariffs . ° 


Cornish (T.) 


Regretted that no comment had been made on the gold question. Instead of 
free trade having all the credit for the vast strides that had taken place in 
the last thirty years, he thought the greatest credit should be given to that 
over which frée trade had no control, namely, the gold mining industry, 
through which nearly double the quantity of gold had been imported into 
England than the whole world previously possessed . ° ° 


Bourne (S8.), reply : 

No doubt the policy of both the United States and Canada was distinctly 
directed towards restraining the importation of goods in order to promote 
native industry, and the table of prices of iron showed that to the fullest 
extent. We were only on the fringe of the depression of trade, and unless 


some unexpected change took place, we should have an infinitely worse 
state of things than at present “ . : . 


remarks in discussion ato on Progress of the Working 

Classes) . : : - : 
remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides). : : ; ° 
remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) . 

BririsH Association. Address of the President of Section F, 
“ Economic Science and Statistics,” at the Fifty-Sixth Meeting, 
held at Birmingham, September, 1886 (see Martin) . 

paper read by A. H. D. Acland, M.P., on Working Men’s Co- 
operative Organisations in Great Britain. ‘ , ‘ 


CALCULATING Instrument (see Everett) 
CanaDA. Census of part of the North-West Territories of [abstracted 
by G. B. Longstaff, M.A., M.B.] : ; ; ; 


The “ Provisional Districts ” of ree Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and 
their population, 1881 and 1885, tables : 


Birth-places of persons enumerated in these districts, tables . « 3 
Houses . ° ° . . ° a ° 5 
Religions . ° : < ° 
Land occupied and cultivated, ‘table . : . c . 


Progress of the three districts, table . 


Census of North-West Territories of Canada. See Canada . 

CHADWICK (D.). Remarks in discussion fOr on Progress of 
Working Classes) 

CuaRKkE (H.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Companies) 


CoHEN (Lionel J., M.P.) Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway 
Traffic) . 


COMMERCE. Financial and Commercial History of 1885 [from the 
supplement to the “Statist,” 30th January, 1886 | ‘ , ; 


The year 1885 has been in every way more unsatisfactory for trade than 
either of its two predecessors, and there has been a further decrease of 
8} per cent. in the oo trade, and a great falling off in the peel traffic 
returns 

The events of the year which have influenced business have been a * dispute 
with Russia, the partial recovery of business in the United States, and the 
general election, which has resulted in bringing the Trish question to the 
front; there have also been events of a minor character 

The state of prices is one of the main signs of the continuance of the 
depression and the total want of recovery ‘from it; and at the end of the 
year, as compared with the beginning, there had been hardly any recovery 
from the exceedingly low prices of commodities established a year before, 
which were themselves without precedent for many years « 

It is needless to discuss in detail the causes of these low prices, but there 
must have been a diminution of production aud consumption ; but it seems 
to be beyond doubt that the diminution in gold relatively to ‘other articles 
has something to do with the change in the level of prices . 

The state of the discount market and the drain on goid aifect prices and 
trade, and thus contribute towards the depression . : : : 

The prospects for 1886 : : . ° 5 . - 

Index to the Supplement ° . » . : é 
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Commoprrrns, Prices of, and the Precious Metals (see Sauerbeck) . 

CoMPANIES, Progressive and Joint Stock (see Levi) ; 

Co-opERATIVE ORGANISATIONS and Re eee Men in Great Britain 
(see Acland) . : 

Corn. Gazette average prices, 1885, with summary of 1884 added 
for comparison é : : 

CornisH (T.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) . 

CRAIGIE (Major). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Progress of the 


Working Classes) . ; : ! i 
remarks in discussion (Stout ¢ on New Zealand) : ; ; 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traffic) . ; : 

Dock AccoMMODATION (see Flaix) . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 
Economic Scrence and Statistics (see Martin) : 

Epa@come (J.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) 
Ep@ewortH (F. Y.). Progressive Means . : ‘ i 


Formula for the progress of a series, and for the pas error of this 
determination 

The method applied to series consisting of the numbers of vowels in decades 
of ten pasteboard letters drawn at random from a large and changing mass 
of such letters b 

To the ratios of male to female for Hertfordshire during a period of tw enty- 
one years. 5 5 

To the series of death-rates for all England from 1838 to 1878 é 

The value of the method estimated 

Appendix : Determination of the probable error for the inclination of a line 
through several approximately given points ‘ 

Verification that the proposed indication of change would not be giv en when 
the series is really progressive 2 . . . : : 


The Mathematical Method of Statistics , . wih telga k 


Two papers contributed to the “ London Philosophical Magazine,” the object 
of one being to remove a certain scruple which in some extreme cases 
attaches to the mathematical method of statistics, and of the other to 
facilitate the calculation of the constant referred to as the modulus : 


Eutott (T. H.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Companies) é 
EMIGRATION. Hmigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1885 [report by R. Giffen on the Statistical 
Tables] . ‘ ; : , ‘ : i ‘ ‘ : 


Further decline of emigration. P ; 
Comparison of emigration and immigration figures for 1884-85 : ‘ 
Decrease of immigrants, table 6 . 


Excess of emigrants over immigr ants, 1876- 85, table . 
Low emigration is confirmation of the dependence of the emigr ation move- 
ment on the prosperity or dulness of trade in the countries which receive 


the emigrants c 

Propor tion of the emigrants to population i in 1885 was o° 34 per cent. -» which 
is only about half that of 1882 and 1883. : : 

Destination of emigrants 2 

Numbers of cabin and steerage passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 
places out of Europe in each of the years 1876- 85. : : : 


Enatish Literature. See Books. 
EnsiILaGe. See Agriculture : ‘ : : : . 
Everett (Professor J. D.). On a Calculating Instrument called a 
Universal Proportion Table. ‘ : A ‘ 5 : 
Description of the instrument, which is an improvement on the circular slide- 


rule, and is designed to supply a means of rapidly converting a list of 
numbers into others standing to them in a given arbitrary ratio . . 


Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1880-85 . 
table of gold and silver, 1883-85. : ° i ‘ ‘ 
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” 
o FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL History of 1885. See Commerce . 


» Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1885, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1885 | pa) 


y Xumber of calls for fires, and of fires during the year, with ¢able distinguish- 
ing serious from slight in each year 1866-85 . . . 
Number of lives lost and endangered, journeys, water used . 
Strength of the brigade, electric communication, number of watches 
Table of number of “fires, 1882-85, classified according to occupations 
of number of fires, classified under causes assigned, and table showing 
numbers on each day of the week, 1876-85 t J f 2 





Fruatx (. Fournier de). Zhe Increase of Shipping and Dock 
Accommodation in the Principal Maritime Ports | translated from 
the ‘ Journal des Economistes,” October, 1886] . : 


Attention has been diverted from the maritime ways of communication 
Improvement of foreign trade of various countries and the organisation of 


| ports ‘ 
Division of ports into those properly SO called, and those on rivers, and 
examination of their trade . F 


Maritime competition will become most serious in the Mediterranean 
Table of number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the various European 
countries and the United States. : : ; ° ; 


A ee 


The National Wealth of France compared with other Countries 
[translated from the “Journal de la Société de spent 3h de 
Paris,’ December, 1885] . ; ; A ; : 


Comparison of French and English national debts during the past century . 
Methods of estimating the wealth of different countries : (a) by having an 
inventory made on a specific date by competent valuers at each census 
enumeration; (4) by basing an estimate of national wealth on the income 
tax assessments ; and (c) by employing the amounts annually subject to 


legacy and succession duties as the basis of calculation . . 
Objections to these methods . “ “ : C 
Increase of wealth in France. c 2 . 

Table. Real and personal property, 1826 and 1882 . , 


Tables. Progress of the increase traced 

— comparison of accumulations of capital in the United Kingdom and 
France ° 

Table. Amount of proper ty in ‘the United States in decades from 1790 to 1880 

The average amount of property per head isin Kngland rong in France 2361., 





and in the United States, 1687... 5 4 : : 
Tables. Amount of property in Italy . ‘ - 4 5 
amount of property in Germany z “ : . ° 
Conclusions . : A 2 é ‘ : : 


FRANCE, National Wealth of (see Flaix) ‘ 5 ‘ ; ; 


GERMAN LITERATURE. See Books. 
GurMaNny, Agricultural Population in (see Migration). 
GIFFEN (R. ). Further Notes on the Progress of the poche Classes 


in the last Half Century . ; ; : - : : 
Purpose of the essay is to clear up some misconceptions, and to discuss a few 
subsidiary questions : 2 ° : : 

I. The reasons for a fifty years’ comparison ; c ‘ 4 ° 


Il. The rise in money wages . 

The question of the degree of impr ovement in the condition of the ‘working 
classes in the last fifty a is not one to which a precise answer can be 

iven 

The reasons for believing ina very considerable degree of improvement are 
beyond doubt 

Explanation of the figures on which the argument as to the rise of wages was 
based 4 ae oe : : A 

Possible deterioration of labour 

The average money wages of the working classes of the community, looking 
at them in the mass, mand comparing the mass of fifty years ago with the 
mass of the present time, have increased very nearly I00 per cent . 3 

Proportion of agricultural and non-agricultural labour, aud comparison of 
wages at two periods, tables 

Change in the composition of the mass of labourers should not be overlooked 

Great improvement has taken place in the wages of the lowest class of 
labour, table a 

Increase of income-tax payers g greater than the increase of population 5 
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. PAGE 
GIFFEN (R.). Progress of the Working Classes—contd. 
Letter of Mr. Bright’s, giving his own experience as a manufacturer. . 4) 
Statistics collected by Mr. Montgomery, President of the Manchester Statis- 

tical Society A . 2 % 41-4 
Figures published by Professor Leone Levi. 44-5 
Improvement in wages abroad, researches of Mr. “Jeans, M. Yves Guyot, 

Mr. Lowthian Bell . ; : 4 . 5 7 : 45-6 
Summary of arguments 5 < : 5 a > 46-7 
IL. The position jifty years ago : ‘ 47-55 
Extracts from Carlyle, Disraeli, Thornton, &e., and blue books 4 8 47-55 
IV. The working class consumption of meut fifty years are . : : 55-61 
Controversy with Mr. Hutchinson . : 6 ‘ : 56-7 
Reference to Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the Nation ” : 4 : 58-9 
Consumption of “meat” by labourers 4 < 59-61 
V. dggregate income and classification fifty years ago and now 3 ~ 61-9 
Mr. Dudley Baxter’s estimate of the national income in 1867 5 4 62 
Professor Leone Levi’s estimate 62 
Result of comparison of these calculations, ‘as determining income of the 

United Kingdom in 1883, table 5 : : : < 63-4 
Income of the United Kingdom i in 1835-40, table ; ° C ° 65 
Comparison of the incomes at the two periods . . 65-6 
Increase of the professional and commercial Classes, 1851-81 . 67 
Comparison of the increase of the income of the last fifty years which belongs 

to capital and to labour, table : : ‘ A + : 68 
VI. Summary and conc lusion . 69-63 
Appendix A: Rates of wages paid to unskilled labour (non-agricultural) fifty 

years ago and at the pr esent time, table. 74-7 
—B: Comparison of agricultural wages fifty years ago and at the date of 

the recent Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, table. 77 
— C: (1.) Statements as to wages ‘of workmen and workwomen in France. 

Lables f : 7 78-9 
— (2.) Statements as to wages of workmen in Germany, fables a 79-80 
— D: List of parliamentary reports, &c., dealing with the condition of the 

working classes fifty years ago 80 
— E:: Porter’s table as to subsistence of agricultural labourers in 1836. 81 
— F: Detailed answers from peyaener counties, from which pEeian 

table is compiled. 82-9 
— G: Statement showing ‘the increase of the different gr oups of the 
census in England and Wales, 1851-81, with explanatory note . : 90-91 


Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Paper: 
Harris (W. J.) 


Drew attention to certain compensating facts which ought to have been taken 
account of in the paper, and alleged that present wages were not a fair 
representation of the real earnings of the people . é . Y 92 


Jeans (J. 8.) 


The effect of the reduction of hours of labour on rates of wages is an 
important element in this discussion. In England hours of labour have 
been reduced whilst wages have increased. This is not so in most other 
European countries. Thought Mr. Giffen might have made more of the 
variation from period to period of the amount of taxation . : . 92-3 


Levi (Professor Leone) 
Thought that the working classes were much better off than they were fifty 
years ago; they earned more, they worked less, and they consumed imore. 
Their expenditure now included items which were not required before, and 
taken as a whole, they were much more elevated in character, intellectually, 
socially, and politically, than ever they were before. . : : 93-4 


Jones (B.) 


Differed from Mr. Giffen’s conclusions, and doubted if the figures stated 
could be substantiated, though he agreed that there had been a slight 
improvement in the condition of the working classes . : = 94-6 


Craigie (Major) 
Thought that the growth of the entire income of the country should be 
considered in connection with this question, and deal specially with 


agricultural incomes 5 : , 5 : . : 96 
Chadwick (D.) 
Working classes had suffered by heavy increase in house rents F ‘ 96-7 


Bourne (8.) 


The paper would have been more useful if it had shown the progressive 
movement through the fifty years. What was wanted was not comparisons 
as to specific rates of wages, so much as the general result of the propor- 
tion which actually existed between the wages and their purchasing 
power, and between the whole expenditure and the actual earnings “6 97 
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GiFFEN (R.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Hamilton (R.) 


Demurred to the assumption that the reduction of the hours cf labour was 


also a reduction of the productive power of the labourer . : : 
Miller (W.) 
Suggested adjournment of the discussion . A : . e 


Giffen (R.), reply : 

Demurred to the suggestion for adjournment; thought the suggestion for 
particulars as to intermediate periods valuable, but he had done the best 
he could under the circumstances, and would congratulate any gentleman 
who would do the rest; the information as to wages in “ Miscellaneous 
Statistics ” ought to be improved, and fuller and more particular accounts 
of wages should be published; referred at length to criticisms of Mr. Jones, 
and as regards the increase in house rent, thought that, taking the country 
all over, the chief cause of the increase was the improvement of the houses 


and the accommodation . ° : . ° . 
remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides) . : : é : 
GLOVER (J.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) ; : 


GONNER (HE. C.). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traffic). 


Hatt (Sir J.).. Remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) ‘ 
Hamitton (R.). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Progress of 
Working Classes) . : ; : : : 7 : ‘ 
remarks in discussion (Levion Companies) . ; 
remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) : : . : 
Harris (W.J.). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Progress of 
Working Classes) . : : : ‘ : ’ ‘ ‘ 
remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) : ; F 
Henperiks (F.). Remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) 
Humeureys (N. A.). Remarks in discussion (Booth on Occupations 
of the People). ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . ‘ : 


IMMIGRATION into United Kingdom. See Emigration . ‘ : 

Imports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1880-85 . . 
table of gold and silver . . : : : ; ; ; 

IncoME, aggregate, fifty years ago and now . : ; : 

InpDEX to the Catalogue of the Library. Particulars as to 

INSECTS injurious to Crops. See Agriculture ° : - : 

ITALY, Statistical Review of (see Loua) . ‘ P ‘ > ‘ 


JEANS (J.S.). On the Cost and the Conditions of Working Railway 
Traffic in different Countries . : : ; ; . . 


Importance of the subject to the general public, to the investing public, to 
the economist and statistician, and to industrial interests . . c 
In the twenty-one countries tabulated in Table A there have been constructed 
about 246,000 miles of railway, at a total cost of 4,323% millions sterling, 
being an average of about 17,230l. per mile. This average is only about a 
third of that found for England and Wales. If United Kingdom is elimi- 
nated, the total mileage constructed comes out as 227,000 miles, and the 
expenditure falls to 3,537 millions sterling, being an average of about 
15,2001. per mile, or considerably less than one-third of the average cost 
incurred in England and Wales, and about one-half the cost incurred in 
Scotland . a cole . - . - ¢ n 
Table showing the average gross and net earnings and working expenses per 
mile of railway open in different countries (1883) . ate (cs Saas 
Consideration of the elements that compose the total cost of railway working 
under different circumstances : 2 . ids : * 
There are two directions whence highly important economic reforms may be 
expected to take place within no distant period. The first is the adoption 
of fuller train-loads, alike of passengers and goods traffic; the second is 
the natural increment of such traffic, and the consequent receipt of higher 
gross earnings relatively to the working expenditure ; ¢adles of train-miles 
and receipts - : . : er a C id 
Table showing the tonnage of goods traffic transported in different countries, 
the total gross receipts therefrom, and the average receipts per ton 
Railway receipts per ton carried, table ; : : ° f 
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PAGE 
Jeans (J.8.). Cost, &e., of Working Railway Traffic—contd. 


Average cost per mile of railway open in different countries in 1874 and © 
1884, with amount of increase or decrease in the latter year, table. 706 
The greater cost of British railways is capable of explanation. The traffic of 
other countries has been developed concurrently with that of our own, and 
jn some cases to a still greater extent, without having involved the same 
ehourmous increase of capital outlay on already existing lines. Zable show- 
ing the volumes of goods and passenger traffic carried on the railways of 


different countries in 1874 and 1884 5 5 3 ; aie OT 
Rates and fares considered . % A 5 4 . 708-15 
Observations ou Board of Trade statistics ; 715-16 


Appendix A: Statement showing the mileage of yailways open in different 
countries at the end of 1883, the total cost of construction, and the 








average cost per mile Wile 
—-B: Statement showing the composition of the total average expenditure 
per train-mile on the principal railways of the United Kingdom . 117 
C: Statement showing the average cost per mile open of railways in the 
principal European countries, &c., 1872-85 . 3 718 
D: Statement showing the numbers of passengers “carried on the 
railways of different countr ies, 1874-84 (1 = 1,000). 718 
—— HE: Statement showing the number of tous of goods traffic carried in 
different countries, 1874- Bit (I = 1,000) 719 


——F: Statement showi ing the total volume of general merchandise traffic 
carried on the railw ays of England and Wales, the total receipts therefrom, 
and the average receipts per ton. 719 
—= G: Statement showing the number of ‘train-miles run by goods and 
mineral trains in the United Kingdom, the receipts from goods traffic, and 


the average receipts per train- mile . 719 
— H: Statement show! ing the statistical position “and financial results of 
American railways . . : 5 : 4 ry a? 720 


Discussion on Mr. Jeans’s Paper: 
Martin (R. Biddulph, Chairman) 


The interest attaching to all these statistics was that they might lead to an 
improvement in the condition of railway travelling. The item of cost per 
mile of English railways was one of great importance and difficulty. The 
experience gained in England was not lost when other countries went to 
work. He contended that no railway ought to earn a shilling where it 
could earn two sixpences, because every person who could be induced to 
travel as a passenger, and every pound of merchandise carried, was 
conducive to the carriage of another passenger or another pound of 
merchandise, and the more they could get passengers to travel, the more 
they would fill up their trains : A : ; : «| -G21-2 


Mundella (A: J., M.-P.) 


Could not ‘say that he entirely agreed with the chairman, who seemed to 
think that the less the Board of Trade interfered with railways the better, 
and that public interests would be best cared for if they were left to the 
private competition of the railways themselves. If the past history of 
railways would maintain that view of the question he had nothing more to 
say, but he did not think that was the general opinion. An item in the 
cost of railways was the great cost of land, and the very foolish and blind 
oppositions that were made to the introduction of railwavs by land owners ; 
and another very deplorable item was the tremendous cost of parliamentary 
expenses. These things, taken together, made it very difticult for the 
railway companies, having such a large capital account, to grant all those 
facilities and reductions of rates which were given in some other countries. 
Hoped that something might be done to facilitate a better understanding 
betwixt railways and the public, and that when they came to legislate upon 
the question there would be an absence of bad feeling, and a readiness on 
both sides to meet the just and reasonable demands which were being 
made by the commercial and agricultural communities . . o W2d—4 


Price (W. P.) 

The initial cost of railways was due no doubt to the very much larger sum 
paid for land, and worse than that to the enormous amounts paid for com- 
pensation and to get rid of parliamentary oppositions; that was the most 
odious of all the charges with which railway companies had been burdened. 
They had only themselves to thank for it, ‘The same thing applied to the 
cost of parliamentary proceedings, for more simple processes might have 
been devised by which companies should have been authorised to make 
railways. One of the most unsatisfactory parts of the business was the 
uncertainty of the decisions of parliamentary committees on the merits of 
different applications to them : A 3 ds . - 725-6 


Baden-Powell (G., M.P.) 


Said the paper was of extreme public value, and well expressed the problem 
they had to consider, viz., on the one hand to promote if possible inexpen- 
sive transportation facilities, and on the other hand to carry out a profitable - 
commercial undertaking © . : ; 5 3 Co Sree RG 
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JEANS (J.S.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Tomlinson (Mr.) 


Considered Mr. Jeans’s statistics not at all satisfactory. There were many 
distinctions between the cost of railways in England and America, such as 
duplicate lines, station accommodation, bridges, &c., that rendered a com- 
pavison of the two impossible. It will require a great deal more informa- 
tion before we can admit that, all things taken into consideration, we in 
England are behind any of the foreign countries in railway construction, 
maintenance,or working . : ° é . . . 


Cohen (Lionel L., M.P.) 


Drew attention to the cheap lines of railway, working at low rates of speed, 
in use in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium; he did not think that 
as a general rule the State should interfere with the working of the 
railways, being satisfied that the principle of leaving the trading class 
alone to do their own business in their own way was the best; but where 
the companies obtained a monopoly, it was necessary that the State should 
ee that monopoly with certain conditions for the protection of the 
public : . ° . . : - “ : 


Vanderbyl (Philip) 


Thought a good deal might be learned from the continental system of 
working railways . - - s : = . 


Gonner (E. C.) 


The paper failed to afford sufficient data for the conclusions arrived at in 
such degree as the increase of speed as well as the greater frequency of 
trains affected the working expenses; the expense per mile could justify 
no opinion as to comparative cost unless some account were taken of the 
results which followed, and the circumstances which caused that expense . 


Craigie (Major) 
Regarded the question of the cost of goods traffic as a far more pressing and 
important one than the carriage of passengers ¢ “ c c 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


The system upon which railways had been constructed in England had no 
doubt had a very important effect in drawing the population into a small 
number of centres through which their railway system passed, and 
believed that if small cheap lines were thrown out as feeders right and 
left, they would enable manufacturing establishments to be fixed in small 
places and so to distribute the population, and to check what was certainly 
one of the great evils not only of this but of other countries, drawing the 
people from the agricultural districts into the towns - ° ° 


Bateman (A. E.) 


Should not have risen had the author not passed some very severe strictures 
upon the statistics of the Board of ‘Trade, as given in the foreign abstract. 
That Board not only got the best information from railway statistics 
published by foreign governments, but they every year sent round to the 
various bureaux abroad a copy of the foreign statistical abstract, calling 
attention to blanks, and asking if they could be filled up. They hoped in 
a year or two to be able to get something like comparative statistics from 
all countries, : : : - . c 2 


Martin (J. B.) 


Called attention to the comparison between American and English railways 
at various periods. It must be borne in mind that from 1861 to 1865 the 
dollar fell, in gold value, from par to 66 cents, and that was an element 
that required to be discounted in the figures laid before them. ‘The effect 
of making this allowance would be seriously to alter the figures given in 
some of the tables . : 2 : ° : : “ 

Jeans (J. 8.), reply: 

As to the criticism that the greater average cost of English lines was due to 
a variety of circun:stances which the paper had not dealt with, he said that 
neither he nor anyone else had the figures that would show how much of 
the 50,00ol. a mile expended on the English railways went in actual con- 
struction and equipment, and how much in locomotive, waggon, and steel 
works, the purchase of canals, the construction of harbours, docks, &c. It 
was a pity that the proportions of running and shunting mileage were not 
distinguished in the railway accounts < : c ‘ 


Clarke (Hyde) 


Having been precluded from speaking, submits a statement of his views, to 
which Mr: Jeans replies. P . ‘ . 7 5 


remarks in discussion (Giffen on Progress of the Working 
. Classes) . : ‘ i ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : 
remarks in discussion (Booth on Occupations of the People) . 
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Jornr Stock CoMPANTES (see Levi). i ‘ 
Jones (B.). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on " Progress of the 
Working Classes) . : ‘ : ° : : ‘ 


Kennepy (C. M., C.B.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on Tariffs) 
Kerry-Nicuouts (J. H.). Remarks in discussion (Stout on New 
Zealand) ‘ : ‘ : : ; ; , ‘ ‘ 


Lasour, Wages of Agricultural and Non-Agricultural . : 5 

Lawson (Dr. R.). Remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides) . 

Levi (Professor Leone). The Progress of Joint Stock Companies 
with Limited and Unlimited Liability in the United Kingdom, 
during the Fifteen Years 1869-84. (In continuation of a paper 
read before the Society in January, 1870) . : ; : ‘ 


Extent and use of public companies, showing that the battle of limited 
liability has ended by the full admission of ‘the shoe for all kinds of 
business. ° . 

Recent legislation on joint stock companies 

British and for eign laws on companies compared, with result that the laws of 
the United Kingdom are seen to provide less security against the per- 
petuation of fraud in the formation of companies than the laws of France, 
Italy, or Germany . 

Number and capital of joint stock companies registered, showing that during 
1862-84, 23,140 companies had been registered, with nominal capital of 
2,710 millions, but in 1885 there were in existence only 9,320 companies, 
with a paid up capital of 494,910,000/., the proportion left being only 
40'27 per cent. of the total number of companies, with capital paid mB 
amounting only to 18°26 per cent. of the nominal sum proposed. 

Table showing quinquennial average number and capital of joint stock com- 


panies, 1863-84 : : ° . ° ‘ 
Relation of joint stock companies totrade . 5 . . ° 
Classification of joint stock companies . 5 . ° e 
Public and private companies. 2 . : Ce Ke . 
Co-operative companies : . 


Dividends of joint stock companies paid during 1872-85, table 

Dividends paid in 1880 and 1884 by 216 companies, with capital of 1 ,119 
millions, table ‘ 

Table showing annual average dividends and total amount of ‘profits in these 
companies . 

Average profits on a paid- -up capital of 1,299 millions are 5° 4 per cent., table 

Centralisation of capital and rate of interest by means of banking companies 

Incomes of public conipanies, as ascertained from the inland revenue com- 
missioners’ reports, table. 2 . “ s 

Reforms in the law on joint stock companies . . . ; . 

Relation of companies to the depression of trade. 

Appendix A: Zable. Numbers and nominal coe of joint stock companies 
registered, 1863-84 . . 

B. Table. Number of banking and other companies, with amount paid up in 

C. French and American law on the subject 4 

D. Table. Gross amount of PEODENLY assessed to income tax on public com- 
panies : 4 " : oe . > - 


Discussion on Professor Leone ae s Paper: 
Purcell (J. 8., registrar of joint stock companies) 


Under an Act of 1880, 5,650 defunct companies had been struck off the 
register. He thought that the special form of company favoured by 
Professor Levi would not answer in this countr Yue ° . : 


Elliott (T. H.) 


Thought that the limited liability Acts had not been altogether favourable to 
the development of commerce, and that they had been the means of unduly 
stimulating over-production. This was specially the case in the shipping 
trade and cotton spinning industry. Suggested a tax of 2s. 6d. per cent. 
on paid-up capital of companies . ‘ e . . : 


Clarke (.) 


Companies should be compelled to furnish fuller particulars of their trans- 
actions, and the Board of Trade should have more extended powers than it 
at present possesses. Suggested several practical points for legislation . 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Objected to the French system of unlimited Nability for directors’ limited 
undertakings, and stated the result of his analysis of the company 
register ° . ° ‘ e . ‘ . ° 
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Levi (Professor Leone). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bernard (W. Leigh) 


Pointed out that most of the question raised as to amending the law were 
fully considered by a parliamentary committee in 1867. In America any 
number of persons from two upwards could associate, and be limited in 
liability to a fixed amount . . . ° . ° . 


Hamilton (R.) 


Unlimited companies had been unduly blamed as leading to excessive compe- 
tition. Joint stock companies might be divided into two classes, ¢9., 
banking and assurance companies and the like on the one hand, and mines 
and those exposed to special risks on the other. Approved of all legislation 
directed to securing due registration and full investigation into affairs of 


companies . . . . . . . . . 
Coles (John) 
Inquired as to details in the paper. . ° ‘ ° 


The President (Sir Rawson W. ey 


The International Statistical Congress found difficulty in collating infor- 
mation on this subject, and reported certain amendments in the practice 
which they considered necessary to be adopted = 3 6 . 


Levi (Professor Leone), reply : 

The question of imposing unlimited liability on directors was simply one of 
law, morals, and practical business. ‘The advantages conferred by limited 
liability companies must be put against the disadvantages that had arisen 
from them. It would be a great advantage if all the Acts in force relating 
to joint stock companies were consolidated and brought into shape. F 


remarks in discussion (Giffen on Progress of the Working 
Classes) . 3 : 5 : ‘ : ; ‘ : 


Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1886 : : A , 


Notes on some Recent Additions to the . , Fi . 


** Vital Statistics ” +e : ; B 

“Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons? 

Sore Distribution of Products, and the ecu ‘and the Metaphysics of 
Exchange.” (Atkinson) . 

“The Financial History of the United States from 1774 to 1885. te (Bolles) . 

“ Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to the Members of the British 
Tron Trade Association, on the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel 
Industries in 1885.” (Jeans) 

“The Manufacture, Consumption, and Production of Tron, Steel, and Coal, 
in the Dominion of Canada.” (Bartlett) . é “ - ‘ 

The Victorian Year-Book, 1884- 85.” (Hayter) . : . - 

* Prices and Wages in India” (O’Conor) ‘ . é 

“Seribners’ Statistical Atlas of the United States, showing by Graphic 
Methods their Present Condition, and their Pol itical, Social, and Industrial 
Development.” (Hewes and Gannett) ; z a . : 


Lioynp’s statistics of marine casualties. See Wrecks ; ‘ 
Lonestar (Dr. G. B.). Remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides). 
remarks in discussion (Booth on Occupations of the People) . 
remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) 
LonestaFF (Dr. G. B.). The present Population of the United 
Kingdom, 1st April, 1886 - . : : ‘ of EF oy 


Five years since the last census, and five years to the next. Method of 
estimating a population 

Table I. United Kingdom. Population enumerated 3rd April, 1881, and 
estimated for 3rd “April, 1886, on the assumption of the same rate of 
increase being maintained . 

— II. United Kingdom. Births, deaths, and natural increase in the five 
years, lst April, 1881, to 31st March, 1896. (a) Estimated on the assump- 
tion of the mean annual birth-rates and death-rates remaining the same as 
in the decennium 1871-80, and taking the population to be the arithmetic 
mean between that of the census of 1881 and that given for 1886, in 
Table 1; and () as actually registered 

Ill. Excess or defect of rezistered natural increase in the five years, 
Ast April, 1881, to 31st March, 1886, compared with the estimated numbers 

— IV. Emigration and immigration recorded in the United Kingdom in 
the five years 1881-85, compared with half the amount for the ten years 
1871-80 : . . . : ° : A . 
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LonastaFr (Dr. G. B.) Population of United Kingdom—contd. 


Table V. Emigrants of English, Scotch, and Ivish origin in the five years 
1881-86, compared with half the number of like emigrants in the ten years 
1871-80 A 

— VI. Excess of English, Scotch, and Irish emigrants in last quinquennium ; 
also excess or defect of natural increase over estimate for like period 6 

It is a matter for regret that out of 1,292,309 emigrants of British and Irish 
origin who left these shores during the past five years, no less than 842,544, 
or 65 per cent., preferred the United States to any of our colonies. Whereas 
57 per cent. of the English and 59 per cent. of the Scotch emigrants went 
to the United States, as many as 82 per cent. of the Irish chose that 
country for their new home. : : 4 . . 


Lova (M. Toussaint). Statistical Review of the Present Position of 
Italy. [Translated from the “ Journal de la Société de Statistique 
de Paris,’ February, 1886] : ° . 5 ‘ : : 


These particulars relating to the moral and economic condition of Italy have 
been taken from the “ Annuario Statistico Italiano,” and supplemented by 


Finances of the country 
Mineral productions and land under cultivation, tables 


figures relating to later years from official statistical returns 4 . 
Area, population, uumber of communes, and emigration, tables . ° 
Public and private instruction, tables . é 3 . ‘ a 
Technical instruction and fine arts. ; : . . 
Newspaper press 4 2 “ A : : “ 
Bankruptcies . ° E ‘ . : : : ° 
Crime 4 5 E 4 2 . ° 5 
Army and navy . . 5 . . 
Live stock, table 2 . 
Monetary statistics and ways “of communication, post office and telegraphs, 

table 4 ° . 5 ° ° . 
Mercantile marine, table 5 . 5 A ° ° 
Commerce, table : 6 ° . - ° . ° 


Martin (J. B.) Economic Science and Statistics. Address deli- 
vered before Section F of the British SAR at Ba 
September, 1886 : : : . : ; 


Reference made to Professor Ingram’s address at Dublin, and Professor 
Bonamy Price’s address at Cheltenham i in 1878 : 

We may claim a place among sciences for the objects of the Section, ‘namely, 
to investigate the laws which govern the individual and social life of man, 
to examine causes which seem to be accountable for ereen tne real or 
apparent, to such laws 5 

It is no reproach to economic science to have taken up wider ‘ground, to have 
recognised as matters within its proper scope considerations that the 
older economists, concerning themselves with wealth in its narrow sense 
as the suwmmum bonum, and with the desire for its acquisition as the one 
mainspring of human action, would have rejected as sentimental or 
philanthropic z 

Observation need not be abandoned because results equal to those of 
chemistry cannot be obtained’ 

Point where statistical method comes in as the ally of economic speculation . . 

Methods and value of statistics . 

The responsibilities of the statistician, and ‘his inquiries into the facts of 
social life. 

Errors that should be avoided in connection with investigations on. vital 


statistics . : ° . . . . 
Remarks on currency and prices : sou eres ° : : 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traffic) _. : 
Martin (R. B.): Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traffic). 
MEAT, consumption of, by the working classes fifty years ago . ; 
MEDICAL PROFESSION, Mortality in, by Dr. William Ogle. See 
Mortality : : ° . 


Meruop, Mathematical, of Statistics (see Edgeworth) ; 
Mrerarion. Migration from the Rural Districts and the Condition 
of the Agricultural Population in Germany. By M. le Vicomte 
Rorric de Beaucaire. {Translated from the “ Bulletin du Ministére 
de l Agriculture de France,” February, 1886] . 5 ‘ . 
Object of the paper is not only to show to what extent migration from rural 
districts to towns has taken place in Germany, and to study the causes 
that have led to it, and the Ainge which have resulted from this 


movement of the population, but also to ingnire into the measures that 
are adopted or proposed to be adopted in this country to check it . ‘ 
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MIGRATION— contd. 


Proportion of urban and rural population to total population, tables 

To account for the constant and steady flow of migration from the rural to 
the urban districts many causes are assigned, among the principal being 
the enormous development of industrial production ; the conditions of 
material ease and well-being which has considerably improved; the 
increase in public wealth ; “the attempt at centralisation, which has 
resulted in establishing the city of Berlin as the new capital of Europe; 
the increase of the standing army, and the impetus given in recent years 
to every description of German industry . . : . 

Agricultural wages in different districts * 

Points of similarity in the movement of migration from rural to urban 
districts in France and Germany 

Reasons which have led to the present superiority of the German over the 
French race 

Measures for the retention of the peasant ‘in the rural districts and the 
improvement of the agricultural industries . 

Institutions to aid agriculturists by loans and otherwise, and to relieve the 
poor : 

Societies for mutual help and the discussion of agricultural questions . 


Mituar (W.H.). Remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides) . ; 
Mitter (W.). . Remarks in discussion (Giten on Progress of the 
Working Classes) . : : 
Mitts (A.). Remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) . : 
Monty. The Production of the Precious Metals and the Monetary 
Circulation in Various Countries. {'Translated from the “ Bulletin 
de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée,”’ September, 1885] : 


Figures extracted from a work by Dr. Soetbeer, bringing the information 
relating to the production of gold and silver down to the latest date, table . 


Prices of silver in London, 1871-85, table ; 6 ; : : 
Industrial consumption of gold and silver, table . - . 
Consumption of gold and silver in the United States, table . - : 
Exports of gold and:silver to the East, éable . 1 ; - : 
Monetary circulation in the principal countries, tables ¢ . 


Mortattty. Mortality in the Medical Profession, by Dr. William 
Ogle [read before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society] ; 


Death-rate among medical men at different ages 

The rate in the medical profession is not only. higher than in any of the other 
learned professions, but compares unfav ourably with the rates in most 
trades and industries, and is “only exceeded by the rates in certain trades 
and occupations that are notoriously unhealthy”. 

Inquiry as to the diseases to which the excessive mortality in the profession i is 
due. f ° ° : . : . 

Discussion on the paper : < . . 2 


Munvetza (A. J., M.P.). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway 
Traffic) . : , : ; : ‘ : : : ; 


NEWSPAPER and periodical press, statistics of the (from May’s “ British 
and Irish Press Guide for 1886’’) : ‘ : 
New ZEALAND, notes on the progress of (see “Stout) 


Occupations of the People of the United Kingdom (see Booth) 
OatE (Dr. William). Suicides in England and Wales in Relation 
to Age, Sex, Season, and Occupation . : : : 


I. Amount of Suicide . 
From 1858 to 1883 there were 42,630 deaths registered as caused by suicide, 


and this number was far below the true figure . é A ; 
Suicide-rates in relation to age, table. : : . : : 
Ditto sex, tubles . : j 3 a 
Ditto occupation, tables 
Amount of suicide in relation to season, with fable showing distribution of 
suicides in London by months of equal ‘length A . . H 
Il. Method of suicide - : 
This is rather a subject of curiosity than of ¢ any higher interest . Fi 
Table showing suicides from different methods ‘ 5 3 
Method of suicide in relation to sex. 5 : 


Table: substances employed in suicides by poison - ° ° 
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OatzE (Dr. William). Swicides in England and Wales—contd. 


Method of suicide in relation to age . 5 
Table : methods employed by suicides at successive age-periods 5 
Method of suicide in relation to occupation, table : 3 ° 
Method of suicide in relation to season ° 


Appendix: table, suicide mortality, at successive age- periods, of male 


engaged in different occupations, 1878-83 . A - . 
Discussion on Dr. Ogle’s Paper: 


8 


Bourne (S.) 


The paper did not deal with the indulgence of lustful desires as one incentive 
to suicide; in his experience he had found that those who violated the 
laws of morality were more liable to take their own lives than those who 
lived virtuously 3 : ; 0 4 “ : 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Regretted that Dr. Ogle had not dealt with geographical distribution of 
suicide; thought that education itself had a distinct tendency to unhinge 
the mind, and in proportion as a man studied he was more and more likely 


to yield to the impulse of self-destruction . c - . ° 
Paul (H. Moncreiff) 
Commented on the methods employed in the paper . . : ° 
Giffen (R.) 


Thought that it was important when a paper like this came before them, 
which supplied a large amount of original information, something entirely 
new to the Society, and to a large extent a real contribution to the 
scientific knowledge of the subject, that this fact should be distinctly 
recognised; it would have been interesting if Dr. Ogle had given some 
idea of the total number of suicides in each year; suggested whether 
there might not be some connection between the method of suicide and 
the increase of suicide in the summer months 4 : : ° 


Lawson (Dr. R.) 


Criticised Dr. Ogle’s method of dealing with age-distribution, and thought 
that the results in certain cases could not be received as of much weight . 


Millar (W. H.) 


Suggested that periods of five years would be better than ten, and referred 
specially to statistics of suicide in the army as confirming Dr. Ogle’s 
figures é S ‘ 4 ° ‘ : 


Tuke (Dr. Barcnston) 


A statement of the number of suicides that were connected with diseases of 
the brain would doubtless show a different result as to the educated 
classes, for insanity and suicide went together ; 5 . : 


: Ogle (Dr. W.), reply : 

No table showing whether suicides were married or single could be given, as 
the returns took no account of the conjugal condition of males. He had 
not prepared a table showing geographical distribution of suicides on account 


of the smallness of county areas, and because such distribution was not 
due to geographical conditions : : ‘ 5 . 


The President (Sir Rawson W. awe) 


Proposed the thauks of the Society to Dr. Ogle, and hoped that in connec- 
tion with the new International Statistical Society it would lead to the 
investigation of the question on the continent : : . 


remarks in discussion (Booth on Occupations of the People) . 
see Mortality : ° ° : : . ° . : 


Pav (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides) . 


remarks in discussion (Levion Companies)  . ; : 3 
remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) . ‘ 


Porunation. Migration of agricultural, in Germany. See Migra- 


tion . : 
of the United Kingdom i in 1886 (see Longstaff ) : 
Precious Metals, prices of commodities, and the, (see Sauerbeck) 


Price (W. P.). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traftic) 


Prices of Commodities and the Precious Metals (see Sauerbeck) 
PROGRESSIVE Means (see Edgeworth)  . , é 
Purcett (J.8.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Companies). 
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PAGE 
Raitway traffic, cost of working (see Jeans) . : 693 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Com- 
panies) aid 
remarks in discussion (Booth ¢ on Occupations of the People) . 442 
remarks in discussion (Stout on New Zealand) . , . ay as 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Railway Traffic) . . . 730 
REGISTRATION of the United Kingdom : 
England and Wales : 
marriages, births, and deaths. - 217-21 
comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism, 
1883-85 . : Ses, 


general meteorological table for 1885, by James Glaisher . . 222-8 
Scotland : 


births, deaths, and marriages, with bastardy table. , . 224-7 
Great Britain and Ireland : 
summary of marriages, births, and deaths : : 227 
REVENUE of the United Kingdom. Net produce in quarters and 
years, 1882-85 : , : : : ; : . 236 


SAUERBECK (Augustus). Prices of Commodities and the Precious 
Metals . f : ; : : ‘ ; : ‘ . 581 


I. Precious metals and currencies. Gold always been the money of nations. 
Bi-metallic and other standards ; ee of gold currency, has caused 


depreciation of silver : - 581-38 
Production of gold and silver during the last one hundred years, table 5 Bee 
Falling off in the production of gold, and consumption of gold in CotEe 

arts, and manufactures : : : : : 583-8 
The economising of money . : : : é Z - 588-90 
II. The course of prices 2 5 5 c - 5 - 9590-5 
Tables of average of index numbers . : : A : - 592-3 
Table, average prices, 1828-85 é ms E 596-7 
Tables, index numbers of prices of animal produce, 1867-77. : - 598-9 
Influences to have affected trade ‘ : : - 600-601 


Til. The production of commodities, increase of production has been 
occasioned by the following three causes: 1. The high prices in the years 
1872-74, and then again during the American “boom > from 1879 to 1880 ; 
2. The diminution of the cost of production and conveyance; 3. The 


opening of new sources of supply . é 60L 
Imports into United Kingdom from America and Austr alia, table. 603 
Extent of the increase of production, dealt with under corn, rice, meat, sugar, 

coffee, tea, pig iron, coals, copper, cotton, wool, silk and jute, tables - 604-14 
Special remarks as to production and imports, with table © . c - 615-19 
IV. Recapitulation of the causes of the fall, with table of income 6 618-24 


V. The present state of the silver question. The reasons for the fall in the 
value of silver may be concentrated under two headings: the arbitrary (or 
political), and the natural causes. The arbitrary causes comprise the 
alteration in the currencies of Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, &c., and 
the stoppage of silver coinage of the Latin Union. The natural causes are 
the increase in production from the old and from the new mines, partly 
worked for the large proportion of gold contained in the silver ore, and the 


tendency in the more valuable metal to dislodge the Jess valuable, ‘table . 624-9 
VI. The future of prices : : ; 5 - 629-31 
Appendix: A. Construction of the tables : 6 Z 5 - 632-5 
B. Average prices of commodities, table 3 3 : . . 636-41 
C. Index numbers or percentages of prices, fable é : . 642-7 
D. Summary of index numbers, table 5 ‘ ‘ . 648 


Diagram: Course of average prices of groups of articles 
course of average prices of general commodities in England 





SuIpprne and dock accommodation (see Flaix) : : : wan dOn 
SHIPPING of the United Kingdom, 1883-85 . : : ; . 232 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 

report of Council, June, 1886 : . 513 


abstract of receipts and payments for 1885, with auditors’ report . 529 
comparative financial statement of 1885 ‘with that of previous 


years ; . 514-15 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, with titles of papers read . 516-18 
proceedings of the fifty-second anniversary meeting . : . 532-8 
list of deceased Fellows during 1885-86 . ; P ‘ OAL 


see also Library. 
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PAGE 
STATISTICS, mathematical methods of (see Hdgeworth) . . 649 
Stour (Sir Robert). Notes on the aide vee New Zealand Sor 
- Twenty Years, 1864-84 . : ° ; - 589 
Introductory remarks. 5389-40 
I. Population, including the location, the education, the birthplaces, the 
religions, the crime, and the morals of the people. Under the education 
of the people are dealt with those things that go to make up the social and © 
intellectual well-being of the people—libraries, museums, &c. - 540-52 
Percentage of each nationality to totals of population, 1864 and 1881, table . 541 
Religions, 1864 and 1881, table A F a A - 542 
Religions and marriages, 1864-84, table s 3 é a 548 
Birth, death, and marriage-rates, 1864-84, table 5 5 r . 543 
Death- rate, 1877- 84, table c 5 - : : - 544 
Occupations of the people, table 3 5 : : - 544 
Education, tables 4 : ; : c : - 544-8 
Morals and crime, tables - 548-52 
Il. Trade and shipping dey elopment, and vessels entered inwards and 
outwards, tables. “ 5 . 5 5 5 . 552-6 
ILI. Mineral development . 556-8 


IV. Pastoral development has been creat; in 1864 the total amount of wool 
exported was 16,691,666 lbs., while in 1884 there were 81 3139,018 lbs. 
exported; the number of sheep has increased from 4,937,273 t0 14,056, 266 ; 
the number of cattle from 249,760 to 700,000; the number of horses from 
49,409 to 170,000; and the number of pigs from 61 ,276 to over 200,000 . 508-9 

V. Agricultural development tested by considering the area of land alienated 
from the Crown, and the area brought paler cultivation, tables. - 559-60 

VI. Manufactures described . 561-3 

The advantage that New Zealand will have in 1 her manufacturing industries 
are: (1) her climate; she has neither an excess of heat or cold ; (2) her 
large coal deposits ; and (3) never failing water supplies in almost any part 


of the colony . ‘ . 3 5 A SEROUS 
VIL. Increase “of wealth, advance in credit, and general material advance- 

ment, 4 : : E ; - 563-7 
VIII. Probable future dev elopment 5 567-8 
Appendix I: Table showing total values of imports and exports for the years 

1841 to 1884 inclusive 4 569 
—— II. Table showing the average ‘prices of provisions and live stock in 

New Zealand in 1864and 1884. _ . A 5 : a) Lage 


Discussion on Sir Robert Stout's Paper: 
The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Remarks as to the progress of the colony : c : : - od71-2 


Hall (Sir John) 


Regretted that the paper had not included the results of the census of 1886 
instead of being based on that of 1881. Pointed out that a considerable 
sum is spent on secondary educatiou; altogether the colony was spending 
about 1/. per head on education. The progress of industries was most 
satisfactory. Could not agree that the stock-carrying capacity of the 
colony was greater than that of any other country inthe world . « . 574 


Haast (Dr. von) 


Mentioned the great increase of students at the college in Christchurch . 574-5 


Mills (A.) 
Importance of the colony pepensite on itself as largely as possible for 
manufactures : : 3 . ¢ : 575-6 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Referred to paper nine years ago by Mr. Archibald Hamilton. The gold 
exports of New Zealand were important. As regards the debt a compari- 
son of the debt per head with that of the United Kingdom was misleading 576-7 


Kerry-Nicholls (J. H.) 


Thought that technical education was needed in the colony . ; Bo OE 


Bourne (8.) 
Pointed out a statistical correction in the tables, aud explained that the 
birth-rate should be computed on the numbers of child-bearing age, and 
not on the whole population : 5 . : : SNES: 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Vital statisticians were more and more seeing the great importance of con- 
sidering what was called the age and sex distribution of population before 
drawing any deductions. This was more especially necessary in a colony 
where the population was totally unlike anything of which statisticians 
in this country had any experience. A population increasing largely by 
immigration was in a totally ieee state from one peewlaved mainly by 
births and deaths . : ‘ ‘ s 078 
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Srour (Sir Robert). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Hendriks (F.) 


Inquired as to the method by which the figures as to real and personal 
property were arrived at. Thought that the amount of debt was not at all 
unsatisfactory : 5 . ° . 


Craigie (Major) 
Asked what was thought in the ean oh be the yeopeng future of the 
frozen mutton trade 


Bell (Sir F. D., who read ee paper on behalf 6! Sir Boner 
Stout), reply : 

It would be admitted by statisticians generally that it was doubtful whether 
even in Europe any thoroughly reliable and accurate data existed upon 
which the vital statistics of a community could be based; and no doubt in 
New Zealand, as in every new colony, there were special elements to 
prevent the accuracy which, in a matter of that sort, was of such conse- 
quence. As to the Statistics in the paper, the public officers charged with 
gathering them together took the utmost pains as to accuracy, and they 
were as complete as it was possible to get them ina young colony. The 
law provided that real property was to “be valued at its value for sale by 
auction for cash; and though that condition necessarily involved matter 
of opinion, it was subjected to a test capable of being applied very rigidly, 
namely, that if the taxpayer undervalued his property unreasonably, it 
might be taken over by Government at the price so put upon it by the 
holder, with ro per cent. added; while on the other hand, if the Govern- 

ment officials overvalued the property unreasonably, the holder might call 
upon the Government to take it at their valuation. This test was sufficient 
to ensure a reasonable accuracy in respect of real property. With regard 
to personal property the same pains were taken, with the object of 
ascertaining the state of the property of the community accurately, and 
the extent to which the exemptions could be claimed, as this exemption 
extended to all whose property was under 5007, «. ° c 6 


SvIcIpDES in England and Wales (see Ogle) . ‘ : , ; 


TaniFrs, Foreign and Colonial (see Bowrne) . 

Tomtiinson (Mr.). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on n Railway Trafic) 
Trave, Tariffs as affecting (see Bourne) : . 
TUKE (Dr. H.). Remarks in discussion (Ogle on Suicides) ° E 


Unitep Krna@pom, population of (see Longstaff’) 


WAGES, rise in money, during the last fifty years. 
Waxtace (A. R.). Remarks in discussion (Booth on Occupations of 


the People) . : ° : 
Weattu of France and other Countries ‘(see Flaix) P 
Worx1ne. Crasszs, further Notes on the BRverCrs of the, in the last 
Half Century (see Giffen) ; ; : : 
Workine Men’s co-operative organisations in . Great Britain ° 


Wrecrs. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties, 1885 . : : 


Table showing the number of vessels reported in “Lloyd’s List” a 
“ foundered,” “stranded,” &c., during the year 1885 (in quarters) 

— showing the number of vessels. reported in “Lloyd’s List” as 
“abandoned,” &c., together with results to ship and cargo, during the 
year 1885 (in quarters). ‘ A 

— showing the number of vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as 
“ foundered, » “stranded,” &c., during the year 1885 

showing the number of vessels reported in “ Lloyd’s List” as 
= abandoned, » &c., together with results to ship and cargo, during the 

Car iSBar. 

Note explaining the alterations that have been made in the mode of render- 

ing the statistics of wrecks and casualties . : “ : 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, ‘in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British ‘Association, for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of -modern — society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would: permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet-~ 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with. an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of forty-nine annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable 
library of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful. activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue:is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as.are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a -well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 


The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming: together a body, at the present time, 
of nearly one thousand Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no-entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subsciiptions 
by a payment of Z'wenty Guineas. 


The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 


nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
Az 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1886-87. 








The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 


These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 


Education, in the Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, 28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING | 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 28TH JUNE, 1887, AT 4 P.M. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Programme of the Session 1886-87, 


FOR THE 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 
HELD ON THE ; 
Tuirp TurspAy IN THE Montus or NovEMBER—JUNE. 
(except June.) 





Tuesday, Nov. 16. Tuesday, March 15. 
be ecu 2.. i April 19. 
gan. | "18. aa May 17. 
Hi Feb. 15. “ June 14, 


At the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1886) :— 
“Qn the Cost and the Conditions of Working Railway Traffic in 


different Countries.” By James 8. Juans, Esq. (Read in 
November.) 

“Sliding Scales and other Methods of Wage-Arrangements in 
the North of England.” By L. L. F. R. Pricz, Esq. (Read 


in December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 


“On the relative Weakness and Strength of Nations.” By 
Epwarp ATKINSON, Esq. 

“ Jomt Stock Epidemics.” By Ernest Crarke, Esq. 

“The Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in England 
and Abroad.” By Major Parrick G. CRAIGIE. 

“The Distribution of Taxation.” By Tuomas I. Exxrorrt, Esq. 

“ Another Ten Years’ Accumulation of Capital.” By Roprrr 
GirrEN, Esq., LL.D. 

‘On the Balance of International Trade.” By H. J. HARDCASTLE, 
Esq. 

“Our Fiscal System.” By H. F. Hippert, Esq. 

“Recent Lunacy Statistics, with special reference to the asserted 
Increase of Insanity.” By Nort A. Humpnreys, Ksq. 
“A Century’s Increase of Populations in relation to the principal 
Religions of the World.” By the Rev. Jamus JOHNSTON. 
“Remarks on the Mortality among the Troops serving in the 
United Kingdom, from Consumption.” By Roserr Lawson, 
Esq., LL.D. 

“On the Definition of Wealth.” By Henry D. Macon, Esq., 
M.A. 

“Some Statistics of the Suez Canal.” By Josrru Rasrno, Esq. 


Visitors may attend the Monthly Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


COST or a COMPLETE SET (ir not ovr oF PRINT). 
1838-86. (49 Vols., unbound.) 


ne es 
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Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, H. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 
London, S.W. 

Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number 
of the Journal; at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of. the publishing. price. 


Notre.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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32, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Beadel, William J., M.P., 
Springfield Lyons, Chelmsford. 
*Beardsall, Francis H. M., 
25, ‘Booth- street, Manchester. 
*Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, 
18, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &e., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
Beaumont, Henry 
Gordon Villa, The Park, Highgate, N. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, 
3, St. Paul’s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
48, Percy Park, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
*Bedford, His Grace, the Duke of, 
- Woburn Abbey, Oakley, Bedford. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
*Beeton, Henry Ramie, 
42, Belsize-square, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Begg, Alexander, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Canada. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
10, North-street, David-street, Edinburgh. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.R. 
Bell, James T., 
3, Great Kelvin-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks, 
* Beresford- Hope, The Right Hon. Alexander div Vic PDC tas 
1, Connaught-place, W. 
Berg, Wilhelm; 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Bernard, Henry Fitzgerald, 
Rosslara, Haling, Middlesex.. 
Bernard, William Leigh, 
1, New-court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C.. 
Bessborough, The Right Hon. The Hari of, 
Bessborough, Pulltown, Ireland. 
Besso, Marco,. 
| Compagnia di Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. 
Bevan, G. Phillips, D.L., F.G.S., 
The Glen, Bury St. Edmonds. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, Henry, ~ 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1879 
1886 
1883 
1884 
1883 
_ 1886 
1881 
1877 
1885 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1871 
1885 
1877 
1885 
1883 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Bickford-Smith, William, M.P., J.P., D.L., &c., 


Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, 
The Treasury, Calcutta. 
Binney, William, 
18, St. Helen’s-place, E.C., ; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
2, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Birchenough, Henry, M.A., 
145, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bird, Stanley, G., 
64, Maida Vale, N.W. 
Bishop, George, 
131, Powits-street, Woolwich. 
Bishop, George Houlton, M.R.CS., 
47, Argyle-roat, Castle-hill, Kaling, W. 
Blackley, Tho Rev. Canon William Lewery, M.A., 
King’s Somborne Vicarage, Stockbridge, Hants. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Blades, William, 
23, Abchurch-lane, H.C. 
Boileau, John Peter Hamiiton, M.D., &c. (Surgeon-Major), 
Army Medical Staff, Subathu, Panjab, Bengal, India. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
Bonar, James, M.A., 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Booth, Charles, 
6, Grenville-place, S.W., and 2, Talbot-court, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.H. 
Bourdillon, James Austin, 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 
Bourinot, John George, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Bourne, William, 
Holford Chambers, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Boutcher, Emanuel, 
36, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Erin Hall, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bovey, John, 
Bute Docks, Cardiff, and Glenholm, Penarth, Cardiff. 


Year of 


Election, 


1876 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1875 
1886 
1873 


1864 
1884 
1886 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1874: 
1878 
1885 
1872 
1875 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1883 


LIST OF FELLOWS. a 


Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, £.C. 
Bowley, Edwin, 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
Boyle, Courtenay, C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
Braby, Frederick, F. C. eed cate ie 
Bushey Lodge, "eddlington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramwell, The Right Hon. Lord, F.RS., 
34, Cadegan-place, S.W. 
Brassey, THe Rieur Hon. Lorn, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
40, Grosvenor-street, W.; and Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 
32, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 
Bretnail, William Henry, 
Clinton House, Dartmouth-park-hill, N. 
Briesemann, Francis, 
Whittington-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Brindle, Thomas, 
North Bank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, 
“1, Walbrook, B.C. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, ALAS 
2, De Crespigny- terrace, Denmark-hill, SE, 
Brown, ’ Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, David, 
147, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.I.A., 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Browne, Willis, 
Funds Department, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, M.P., 
36, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Brunner, John Tomlinson, 
Winnington Old Hall, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Buck, Sir Edward Charles, 
’ Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1865 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1882 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1883 
1884 


1880 
1857 


1880 
1874 
1877 
1879 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Kdgbaston, Birmingham. 
Burbridge, Samuel, 


Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 


*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 


1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 

1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burgess, John, 

Prospect House, Hailsham. 


Burns, The Rev. Dawson, M.A., D.D., 


15, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W, 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A., 

46, Bath-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick 
Burridge, Stephen, 

Shirle Hill, Sheffield. 
Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 

Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 


*Burtony The Right Hon. Lord, 


101, Eaton-square, S.W.; Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, W. Ernest, F.C.S. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bush, William John, 

20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate street, E:C. 
Buxton, Sydney’ Charles, M.P. 

15, Katon-place, S.W. 


Caine, William Sproston, M.P., 

1, The Terrace, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Catrp, Sir Jamus, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, S.W.; & Cassencary,Creetown, N.B. 

Caird, Robert Henryson, 

6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 
Campbell, Sir George, K.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., 

17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 

Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 

Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 


Year of j 
Election. 


1881 
1872 
1885 
1886 
1876 
1877 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1880 
1883 
18838 
1881 
1858 
1834 
1869 
1884 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1884 
1851 
1883 
1853 
1886 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 15 


Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley (H.I. Consul), 


*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 


14, Dynevor-road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Thomas D. Gibson, 

Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
Carpenter, Frederick, 

14, Sussex-villas, Kensington, W. 
Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 

14, Hanover -strect, Edinburgh. 
Carter, EB. Harold, J.P. 

33, Waterloo-str eet, Birmingham. 
Carter, Joseph Robert, 

2, Steeles-road, W.W., and 14, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 


*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 


Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Castle, Robert, 

18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 

39, Lombard-street, H.C, 
Cattarns, Kichard, 

Enfield House, Grove Park, Lee, S.EH. 
Causton, Richard Knight, 

3, Clanricarde-gardens, W. 
Chadwick, David, 

The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.E. 
Chadwick, Edwin, C.B. (Corr. Mem., Inst. of France) 

Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
CHADWICK, JOHN OLDFIELD, F.R.GS., 

24, Budge-row, Walbrook, H.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 

9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris. 


*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., 


40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, M.P., 

Westbourne-road, Birmingham. 
Chapman, Samuel, 

15, Br oomsleigh- -street, West Hampstead, N.W. 
Chater, J., c/o Patrick McGuire, 

57, \Amherat-atreet. Calcutta. 


*Cheshire, Edward, 


3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, SE. 
Childs, Walter, 

16, Oxford- -gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Chisholm, Dayid, F.I.A., 

9, Rilibane terrace. Edinburgh 


*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S 


83, Appach-road, Brixton, 3.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1869 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1884 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
18538 
1877 
1873 
1884 
1877 
1838 


1874: 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


CuuBs, Hammonp, B.A., 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
’Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, H. J., 
1a of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clark, Robert, 
223, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
Grove-road, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, 
Share and Loan Department, Stock Exchange, E.C. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
ILM. Prison, Wokefeld, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 


*CLARKE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
Clirebugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, B.C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 
79, Cornhill, H.C. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, SW. 
Cockshott, John dames, 
3, Tulketh-street, Chapel- street, Southport. 
Couzn, LionEeL Louts, M.P. (Vice- President), 
9, Hyde Park- Terrace, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., 
Athenaum Club, S.W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton- street, E.C, 
Collinson, John, F.R.G:S., 
90, ‘Cromwell: road, SW. 
Collmann, Jobn S., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, H.C. 
*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 
Vicar of Leigh, near Tonbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain J. C. R., M.P., R.M.A., J.P., 
Dr oumquinna, Rottinube: Kerry. 
Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 
24, mee fda terrace, W.; Atheneum Club, S_W. 


Year of 


Election. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 17. 


1886 | Coode, Sir John, K.C.M.G., C.EF., 


1834 
1843 
1874: 
1833 


1873 


1873 
1885 
1874 
1870 
1883 
1878 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1883 
1875 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Cook, Edward Samuel (Cook & Philpot), 


*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 


New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 

20, Hertford-street, Mayfair W. 
Corgialezno, M., i 

71, Cornhill, E.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

18, Birchin-lane, H.C. 
Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 

Messrs. King §& Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Cosens, Frederick William, 

7, Melbury-road, Kensington, W. 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 

15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 

37, Mlain-street, Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 
Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, 

4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Craddock, Joseph, 

Oak Lea, Cannock, near Stafford. 
Cratciz, Masor Patrick GEorRGE, 

6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.VV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 

29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cranwell, William Barry, 

42, Portsdown-road, W.; 9, New Broad-street, E.C. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 
Crispin, Edward, 

66, Cornhill, F.C. 


*Crompton-Roberts, Charles Henry. 


16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Cropper, James, 

Ellergreen, Kendal. 
Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 

21, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
Curtis, Charles, Edward, 

Deanyers, Alton, Hants. 
Curtis, Robert Laebon, F.8.L., 

120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1869 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1886 
1885 
1869 
1874: 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1886 
1873 


1855 


1884 
1877 
1885 
1877 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Dale, David, 
Darlington. 
Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.L., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Daniell, Clarmont J., 
clo Messrs. H. S. King & Co., 45, Pall Mail, S.W. 
Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C S.1., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Darrell, Charles, 
Sidcup, Kent. 
Davidson, Madgwick Spicer, 
28, Prince’s-square, W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
75, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
Dawson, J. Eugene, 
Colonial Secretary's Department, Sierra Leone. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
14, Birdhurst Hill, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouv, J. Henry B., 
La Prefecture, Quimper, Finisterre, France. 
*De Keyser, Alderman Polydore, 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, B.C. 
Denison, William Beckett, 
138, Piccadilly, W. 
Denman, Arthur Lemoine, 
110, Cambridge-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Hernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Dersy, THe Rieut Hon. tHe Haru of, F.R.S., DC.L. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 
The Hermitage, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Devonshire, Thomas Harris, 
1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, EC. 
De Worms, Baron Henry, M.P., ¥.R.A.S., 
Carlton Club, S.W. 





Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1884 
1866 
1873 
1881 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1886 
1884 
1878 
1885 


1883 
1836 
1869 
1880 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1885 











LIST OF FELLOWS. 19 


Dibley, George, Jun., 
22, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Dickson, Donald William, 


*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., LL.M., 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dobell, Richard R.., 
Quebec, Canada. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Messrs. Apcear and Co’s. Collieries, Seetarampore, India. 
Duignan, William Henry, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, . 
Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
Duncan, James, 
9, Mineing-lane, £.C. 
Dundonald, the Right Hon. the Earl of, 
50, Haton-place, S.W. 
Dunn, Archibald Joseph, 
6, Westgate-terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 


*Dunraven, The Right Hon. Earl of, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


EpcEewortnH, Francis Ystpro, M.A., 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 
Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A., 
72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliott, Thomas Henry, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Elliott, William, 
5, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 
Elliott, William Henry, 
122 Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
B 2 
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Year of 
Election 


1877 
1886 
1873 
1877 
1882 
1879 


1834 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: _ 


Ellis, Arthur, 
42, High: -street, Highgate, N. 
Ellis, John Edward, M. Py 
40, Pont- street, Ss. W., and Reform Club, S. W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
91, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, We 
Emmott, W. T., 
Blackfriars. street, Manchester. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
48, Pall Mali, 8.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, SBE 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff 
Eversley, The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., LU.D.,* 
114, Haton-square, S.\W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazenose- str eet, Manchester: 
Farrell, John Douglas, 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, IV’. 
Farren, George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall ‘Gardens, SW. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
De Vere Mansions: West, 34, De Vere-gardens, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria- -street, EC. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Felton, George Frederick, 
Bs Church- -walks, Diantudno, North Wales. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M.P., 
23, Arlington-street, S.W.; and Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finch, George Henry, M. Pe 
Burley: on-the-hill, Outtieat. 
Findlay, George, 
London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, NV. 
Findlay, James Arbuckle, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Finnemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., F.R.G.S., &e. 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. 


5 |*Fitz-Gerald, Major William George, M.A , 


United Service Club, Dublin. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1882 
1878 
1886 
1875 
1841 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1877 
1868 
1878 
1879 


(1883 


1886 
1844, 
1884: 
1886 
1878 








LIST OF FELLOWS. 21 


Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond George, 

12, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Foley, Patrick James, M.P., 

Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide -place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Follett, Charles John, Ma Ag oe: Orbis 

HM. Custom House, EE. C. 
Ford, Alfred, 

55, Farleigh- -road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Fordham, Edward King, AB ae tl B sal br 

The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. | 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 

The Castle-park, Warunck, 
Foster, John Collie, 

87, Gower-street, W.C. 
Fowler, The Right Hie Henry Hartley, M.P., 

Woodthorne, Wolverhampton. 


*Fowler, Alderman Sir Robert Nicholas, Bart., M.P., 


Eln, Grove, Corsham, Witts. 
Fowler, William, 
38, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
Foxwetr, Proressor H. Somurton, M.A. (Vice-President), 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Fraser, George John, 
34, Lender patltrenk EC. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbur y. 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 
69, lee Se EC. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, M. P., 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts, 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
50, Gresham-street, E.C. 


1879 | Gairdner, Charles, 


Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


1852 | Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.L.A., 


18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1860 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1882 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1886 
1877 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1881 
1885 
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*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., LU.D.,F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
GARNETT, FREDERICK BRrooxKsBANnk, C.B., 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., . 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
*QGassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General James Eardley, 


Gates, Jacob S., 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, Y ork. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Derry Lodge, Darlington. 
Gibbs, Richard, 
The Hollies, Weybridge. 
*GIFFEN, Roper, LL.D. (Honorary Vice-President), 
Ad, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
238, Lewisham High-road, 8.E. 
Glover, John, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC. 
Glyn, Henry Richard, 
67, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gonner, Edward C., B.A., 
57, Finchley New-road, N.W. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., E.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn (Calcutta), 
clo Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Goodrich, Samuel G., 
P.O. Box 1147, New York City, New York, U.S.A. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 


ES om &* 


Year of 
Election 


1868 
1855 
1885 
1858 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1875 

1847 
1886 
1877 
1881 
1883 
1868 
1884 
1883 


1886 
1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 


1880 
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GoscHEN, Toe Riaur Hon. Groras JOacHIM 
(President), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, ; 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.S.T., 
41, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, L.C. 
Grafton, Frederick William, 
Hope Hall, Manchester. 
Grahame, James, C.A,, 
12, S¢. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Grant, Thomas Rennie, 
10, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W. 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., &c., 
14, Hanover-square, W. 
Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
Green, Oswald R., 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 
Motra House, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Greening, William H., 
Oakfield Cottage, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
Griffin, Josiah, 
Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Griffith, T. Risely, 
39, Bridge-avenue, Hammersmith, W. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., &c. 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grimston, The Right Hon. Viscount, M.P., 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A,, 
97, Harley-st., W.; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Susse.t. 
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Yearof 


Election. 


1884 
1884 
1883 
1873 
1884 
1869 
1883 
1878 
1873 


18°93 
1885 
1871 
1886 


1886 
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‘Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 
32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hadley, Joseph, 
5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
Hadrill, Henry John, 
60, Mark-lane, EC. 
*Haggard, Frederick T., 
East Burnham Grove, near Slough, Bucks. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Hail, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., c/o Agent- General for New Zealand, 
7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Hallett, Toomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John, 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 
Hamilton, John James, 
The Grange, Chislehurst. 
Hamitton, Rownanp, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
Sun House, 6, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Hanbury, Robert William, M.P., 
Ilam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Hancock, Charles, M.A., Oxon., 


2, Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, B.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Himhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, K.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 
Moor Oaks-road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Harbhamji, Prince, of Morbi, 
Rajcoomar College, Rajkot, Kathiawar, Bombay, India. 
*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S., 
7, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 
*Hardcastle, Basil William, 
Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 





Hardeastle, E. J., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1868 
1882 
1882 
1884: 


1884 


1870 
1881. 
1884, 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1885 
1884, 
1877 
1870 
1883 
1865 
1855 
1886 
1877 
1884: 
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Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S., 

10, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Harding G. P., 

La Chaumiere, Trouville, France. 
Hardy, George Benes E.L.A., 

32, Mildmay Chambers, Broad-str eet, H.C. 
Hardy, William Henry, F. C. A,, 

5, Great Winchester-strect, EC. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline Park, Staton Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 


Harris, William James, 

75, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Hart, James, 

19, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hartel, Adolph, 

22, Arundel-square, Barnsbury-park, N. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 

Gloucester House, 97, Cazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spaiding, B.A., 

67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgan, 

1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 

22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &c., 

30, Great George- _street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 

Hilershie Bromley, Kent. 
Hay, John, 

26, Chapel-street, Iaverpool. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 

31a, Colmore-row, ’ Birmingham. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 


Hefford, George V., 
Eugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 
22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.T. A., 
( Cie Ee. 
*HEnprixs, FREDERICK, Be Abs 
1 King William- Sacchi E. C. 
Henshaw, Richard 8. 
31, Rediord-street, Strand, W.C. 
*Herbage, William, 
London & South Western Bank, 7, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Herbert, W. E., 
69, Buchanan- street, Glasgow. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1881 
1834 


1886 
1869 
1878 
1878 
1884 
1879 
1870 
1884 
1874 
1879 
1878 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1853 
1864 
1878 
1883 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1883 
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Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
*Hrywoop, JamMss, M.A., I'.R.S., F.G.S 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
| 26,Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; Atheneum Olub,S.W. 
Hibbert, H. F., 
Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
*Hill, frederick Morley, 
22, Lichmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. the Lord, 
Camelford House Park-lane, W. 
Hoare, Alfred, 
3/7, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, h.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
22, Bryanston-square, W. 
Hollond, John Robert, 
1, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hooper, Rev. George Downes, 
“ Ellerslie,’ Sunny Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
2, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington, W, 
Howell, Francis Buller, 


Howell, George, M.P., 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Howell, Jenkin, 
Aberdare, South Wales. 
*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P. 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
17, Hilde-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Hull, Edmund Charles Pendleton, 
1, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpureys, Nori ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
45, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.I.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 


Year of 
Election 


1885 
1857 
1877 
1879 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1886 
1869 
1839 
1864 


1885 
1880 
1884: 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1883 
1881 
1881 
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Hunter, William Alfred, LU.D., M.P., 
frountain-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hurst, George, 
Kings Brook House, St. Mary's, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 
Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, R.E., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, Q.C., 


20, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, 8.E. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
6, Drapers’-gardens, E.C. 
Ingham, Edward, 
8, Collingham-place, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
South Villa, Beaxley-heath, Kent. 


Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, S.L. 
*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jacoby, James Alfred, M.P., 
Normanton Hall, Normanton-on-the- Wolds, Notts. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, FREDERICK Hatsry, F.LS., 
41, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; 7, Craven-hill, Bayswater, W. 
JEANS, JAMES STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Jenkins, Benjamin, 
3, Henchurch-avenue, H.C. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, H.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1872 
1881 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1874 
1880 
1877 
1883 
1884: 
1858 


1873 
LESETA 
1835 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
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Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Oastle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleiyh Park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, ~ 
14, Abbevitle-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, 8.W 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, Robert Hesketh, 
St. Augustine's, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 
29, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Josolyne, John Augustus, F.I.C.A., F.S.A., &e., 
28, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jourdan, Francis, | 
Avenue House, II xmpstead, N.W. 


a 


Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, SW. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Keen, William Brock, 
15, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, 
52, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, E.C. 


1884 |*Kennepy, Cuarztes Matcoum, C.B., 


Foreign Office, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1878 
1869 


1884 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
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Kennedy, John Gordon, 
HBM., Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, 
11, Old Jewry- chambers, E.C. 
*Kennett- ‘Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., Cantab , 
17, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
* Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kamber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Gianteatle the Earl of, M.A., P.C.,, 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
* King, Bolton; IDEAS, 
i0, Upper Berkeley y-street, W. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melwille- terrace, Sti rling, NB. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
5, Princes-terrace, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


Laishley, Richard, jun., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., &e., 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
Lang, George Murray, RN, 
18, Cheyne- walk, Chelsea, SW. 
Langton, Henry Currer, 
_ Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Latham, Baldwin, M.Inst..C.E., 
7, Westminster-chambers, S.W. 
Laurance, Henry, 
39, Old Bond-street, W. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
West Brae, Stonebridge-park, Willesden, N.W. 
Lawrie, James, I'.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green’s End, Woolwich. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1873 
18738 
1883 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1880 
1884: 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1851 
1862 
1877 
1884: 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1876 
1834: 


1880 
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Lawson, Rosert, LL.D. (Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals), 20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
117, Sé#. George’s-square, S W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, Lionel Frederic (Ceylon Civil Service), 
clo H. Austin Lee, Foreign Office, Downing-str ect, SW. 
Lee, William, 
Fairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., § Eversden, S. Norwood Park. 
Lefeaux, Alfred J., 
12, Clarendon Villas, Charlton, Kent. 
LeFevre, Toe Ricut Hon. Grore@e Suaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston- square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Bart., 
Loton-park, Shrewsbury, and 49, Upper Brook-street, W. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Levi, Proressor Leong, LL.D., F.S.A.,, 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, and 31, Highbury-grove, LV. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
14, Hugh-street, Eccleston- -square, S.W. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
13, Angel-court. Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, W ood-green, Wednesbury. 
*Lonestarr, Grorce BLUNDELT, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy (of Birnam and Pitcastle), N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovely, William, R.N., 
Avenue House, Hammersmith, W. 


Year of 


Flection. 


1886 


1885 
1878 


1885 
1875 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1872 
1878 
1873 
1882: 
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*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 


22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowndes, William Layton, J.P., D.L., 
27, Marine-parade, Dover. 
Lussock, Str Jonny, Barr., M.P., F.R.S. (Zrustee), 
High Kims, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
65, Karls Court-square, S.W. 
Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, c/o The Agent-General for New 
Zealand, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., J.P., 
15, Sussex-square, Hyde Park, W. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 

73, Godolphin-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Mabson, Richard Rous, 

20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 


Westwood, near Colchester. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P.. 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman Sir William, K.C.M.G., 
79, Holland-park, W. 
McCabe, Hugh B., 
134, Cheapside, B.C. 
McCabe, William, LL.B, F.I.A., 
22, King-street West, Toronto, Canada. 
MacCarthy, Rev. Egerton Francis Mead, M.A., 
93, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 
Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
Macdonell, John, 
4, Elm-court, Temple, B.C. 


*McEwen, Laurence T., 


clo R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-strect, E.C. 
McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir James, Bart., M.P., 

17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
McGuire, Patrick, 

57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1886 
1878 
L881 
— 1876 
1863 
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*Mackenzie, Colin, F.RGS., 
6, Down-street , Piccadilly, W., and City ay London Club. 
McKewan, Wilham, 
21, Lombard- street, EC. 
Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald Jolin, M.A., Cantab., 
Cleeton St. Mary Vicar ‘age, Cleobur -y- Mortimer, Salop. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 
is Queen Victoria-street. E. C. 
*Maclure, John Wiliam, M.P., J.P., &e., 
Carlton Club, The one. Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F. R.CS. (Inspector-General), 
14, St. James’ s- -square, S.W. 
Macqueen, Robert Dayidson Barkly,. 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Man, Edward Garnet, 
Lamb Building, Temple, E.C. 
*Mandlik, The Hon. Kao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan, C.S.I., 
The Hermitage, Khamballa Hill, Bombay. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, iM 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, NW. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 
* Marshall, Professor Alfred, 
Balliol Croft, Mading gley- -road, Cambridge. 
*Marrin, Joun Bipvutpy, M.A., F.Z.8. (Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.I.A., 
32, New Bridge: street, LOG, 
*MAarrrn, RicnHarp Brppuren, M.A. 
(Vice-President and Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason. Stephen, M.P., 
Glasgow, and 1a, Red Lion- court, Watling-street, B.C. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, J ohn Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedte-street, B.C. 








Year of 
Election. 


1882 
1883 
1853 
1880 
1884 
1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1884: 
1874 
1878 
1884 
1379 
1874 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1830 
1883 
1872 
1881 
1874. 





LIST OF FELLOWS, Sa 


Medhurst, John Thomas, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, M.P., 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merton, Zachary, 
14a, Manchester-square, W. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 


Mildmay, Henry Binghan, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
ftamsden-square, Barrow-in-furness, 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A.., 
30, Almeric-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Milnes, Charles S., 
155, Fenchurch-street, H.C. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S.,. 
9, Connaught-place, W, 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Meadowcroft, Cambridge. 
Mongredien, Augustus, 
15, Park-road-villas, Forest-hill, S.E. 
Moore, Altred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
46, Brockley-road, Leuisham-road, S.E. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Moore, Harold Edward, 
1, Mssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, M.P., 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, James Henry, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, M.P., J.P., 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
* Morris, James, M.VD., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hude-park-square, W. 


a4 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1873 
1885 
1847 
1857 
1886 
1886 
1878 
1885 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1865 
1878 
1854, 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Morris, W. Targett, 
Langford House, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
30, Hors yth-street, Greenock, N.B. 
* Mosley iawn 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
*Movat, Freperic Jonny, M.D., Lb.D., 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, Wi, 
*Mount- -Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, B.C. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Hugh Brown, | 
26, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Muir, Robert, 
162, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 
*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 
16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 
Murray, Kenric Bright, 
84, King William-street, E.C. 


Nasmith, David, 
4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 
*Nathan, Henry, 
Dashwood House, New Broad-street, H.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 
"Ma yfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Netson, /Rancts Gustavus Pautus, F.1.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N. W. 
Nelson, Edward Montague, JOR 
Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victorw-street, E.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 
15, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1879 
1883 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1884 
| 1880 
1862 
1885 
1884: 
1885 
1884 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 35 


Newcome, Frederick N., 


Newdegate, The Right Hon. Charles Newdigate, P.C., D.C. L. 
Arbury, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 

Newport, Henry R., 


Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.H 
Nicholson, Professor J. 8. 
Oniversity of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Eastern Bank, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 
62, Lady Somerset-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Norman, Charles Loyd, 
Oakley, Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
King’s House, Jamaica. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 

Secretary's Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 

4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 


*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, S.E. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
Fairlawn, Bath-road, Reading. 
Oats, WittiaM, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &e., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Ogston, George Henry, 
28, Charles-street, St. James’s, S.W. 
*Oldham, John, 
River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, 
Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
c 2 
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Year of 
Election. 


1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1886 
1866 
1879 
1884. 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1884. 
1884 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1884, 
1876 








STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Orange, William, C.B., M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger- -street West, Neweastle- on- Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, FS. A., 
Librarwan, Guildhall, E. 0. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 


Pain, James, 

Borough, Micheldever, Hants. 

*Palorave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.R.S., 

Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
Palmer. George, 

58, Grosvenor-street, W.; and The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, J. T., 

8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 

17, Change alley, Cornhill, B.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 

Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.8., &e., 

Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.V. 
Paterson, John, 

1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 

12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 

44, i oray-place, Edinburgh. 
Payn, How ard, 

30, Hyde-park~place, W. 
Payne, Frederick, 


*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Sir John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W, 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 
Peek, Francis, ) 
4, Kenchurch-street, E.C. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1859 
1883 
1878 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1838 
1886 
1885 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS. SF 


Pellereau, Hon. Mr. Justice Etienne, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, John, 
18, Arlington-street, S.W., and 50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
Onited University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
Perring, R. B., 
Queen's Chambers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, E..C. 
Peto, Henry, M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Cariton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, H.C. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phipps, Pickering, 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
12, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon-General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
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Year of 
Election, 


1861 
1869 
"1884 
1883 
1885 
1879 
1871 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1886 
1867 
1877 
1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1837 
1885 


1879 
1874 
1883 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.I., M.P., 
12, Queen’s Gate-place, S.W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, 
Dorset. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Hglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Polson, John, 
Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
118, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Popplewell, William Willott, 
Victoria Chambers, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 
*Powell, Francis Sharp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradford), 
1, Cambridge-sqguare, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Hdward,. 
16, Southwell-gardens,. South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 
3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Poynting, Professor J. H., M.A., 
Brentwood, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. — 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W.. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
10, Priory-grove, Boltons, S.W. 
Pratt, Benjamin, 
82, Wood-street,. H.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington 
Pricz-Wittrams, Rrcwarp,. M. Inst. C.E., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89; Conporation-street, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
Lloyd's House, Manchester. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, H.C. 
Pulley, Joseph, 
90,. Peccadilly, W. 
*Purdy, Frederick, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert,. 
| Ingle Neuk;, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Quail, Jesse, 

“ Northern Daily Telegraph,’ Blackburn. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 

67, Harley-street, W. 
Quoadt, Ferdinand, 

Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane, H.C. 


Year of 


Election, 


1883 
1872 
1858 
1885 
1877 
1864 
1860 
~ 1885 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1859 
1878 
1884. 
1874: 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1880 
1875 
1886 
1879 
1884: 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ou 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, E.C. 
*Rabino, J oseph, (c/o Credit Lyonnais), 
Alecandria, Kgypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Rae, John, 
: 56, Ludgate-hill, H.C. 
Raikes, Major George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soe., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, NW. 
*Raleigh, ‘Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew- -square, Hdinburgh. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co. , Hamilton, Canada West. 
Randell, James S., 
Corsham, Wilts. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 
99, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
RatuBone, Wiii1AM, M.P., 
18, Prince's. gardens, Prince’ s- gates S.W. 
*Ravenscrott, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 
29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
Rawlins, Freuerick, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-str eet, H.C. 
Rawson, Str Rawson W., K. O.M. eC bs 
(Honor ary Vice- President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Readdy, ‘George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
Record, J ohn, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, LE. 
Rhens, Robert, 
57, Dalston-lane, E. 
Rhodes, John George, 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Richards, E. W., C.E. 
Middlesboro-on-Tees. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1873 
1882 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1883 
1873 
1880 
1865 
1879 
1886 
1878 
1873 
1884 


1873 
1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Richardson, T. H., 
Brynteg, Middlesbrough. : 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e.. 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S., ( Nautical Almanac Office), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., 
13, Highfield-street, Letcester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Roper, Alderman William, 
Southfield, Lancaster. 
Roscoe, Henry William Kent, 
2, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, W. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, W. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 
63, Great George-street, Leeds. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S8.E. 
Runtz, Jobn, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 
20, Stanley-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 
5, Spence-street, Newington, Edinburgh. 
Ryan, Gerald Hemmington, F.LA. 
14, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essex. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
SAMUELSON, Sip Bernarp, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, 8.W. : 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
otton-park-road, Birmingham. 


Year of 
Election. 


1886 
L577 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1883 
| 1877 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1878 
1885 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4] 


Sauerbeck, Augustus, 

4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 

21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Saunders, Francis, 


Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 
9, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting Hall, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 


*Schwann, John Frederick, 


Oakfield, Wimbledon, and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 

10, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Scott, Arthur J., 


Scott, James Henry, 

12, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
Scott, John D., M.A., 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“Seeley, Charles, jun., 

Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 

Lincoln House,Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Selwyn, Captain Charles W., M.P., 

1, Upper Brook-street, W. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F. 

38, Lombard-street, L.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Shaw, Frederick Du Frocgq, 

15, Migh-street, Guernsey. 
Shaw-Stewart, Michael Hugh, M.P., D.L., 

7, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 

24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 

16, Whitehatl-place, S.W. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Henry, M.A. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, S. W., 

3, York-gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1850 
1886 
1882 
1884: 
1881 
1883 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1883 
1871 
1883 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1867 
1884 
1855 
1877 
1884 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Simner, William Lewis, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, 8S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, H. 
Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 
30, Bury-street, St. James's, S.W. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, | 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bots, Essex. 
Skliros, George Eustace, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c., 
82, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 
United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 
Fern Villa, Oucen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
*S mith, Charles, M.R.L.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. ©. E., 
Barrow-i in- Fines 
*Smith, The Hon. Donald A., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, H. Woodley, A.C.A.,, 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, B.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 
Som Talia Railway, Trickinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, John Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C, 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
West Hill Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
| 8, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, J. P,, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 


Year of 


Election. 


1867 
1881 
1883 





LIST OF FELLOWS. 43 


*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, C.E., 
21, Parliament- str eet, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’. 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. 
Standfield, John, 
44, Lillieshall-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lassan, Cookstown, Tyrone, ‘Treland, 
Stark, James, 
17, King’ s Arms-yard, E.C, 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stone, Frank, 
Forest Drive, Manor Park, Essex. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Storey, Alderman Samuel, M.P., 
Holm Lea, Sunderland. 
*Stott, John, F.L.A., 
7, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.L.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., 0.8.1., F.R.S., 
India Office, Westminster, SW. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne). 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Sutherland, Thomas, M.P., 
167, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Sweeting, Richard Deane Roker, M.R.C.S., B.A., &c., 
Western District Hospital, Seagrave-road, fulham, S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta, India. 
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1859 |/*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
Hardwick House, Eastbourne, and Oriental Club, W. 
1885 | Tanner, Russell R., B.A., 
Seathwaite Cottage, Frome. 
1884 | Tarbet, Thomas William, 
33, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
1880 | Taylor, George, 
17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
1883 | Taylor, Harry, 
40, Albert Hall-mansions, ed S.W. 
1884: Tempany, Thomas William, F RAILS 
25, Bedfoid-row, W. C. 
1882 | Temperley, Joseph, 
1, Cail’ s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1880 | Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P., D.C.L., &e., 
Carlton Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 
1885 | Theobald, Henry, 
1 , Deanery-terrace, The Green, Stratford, Essex. 
1879 ‘Thomas, W. Cave, 
8, Litzroy- _street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
1878 Thompson, Alfred Boyle, ¥.R.C:P. Edin., 
18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 
1878 Thompson, Captain C. Halford (late R.A.), 
Claremont, Exeter. 
1864 |*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
1868 | Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
1871 | Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
1883 | Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 
17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
1882 | Tinker, James, 
80, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
1879 | Tipping, Wilbam, 
Oakfield iguse Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1855 | Tomline, Colonel George, 
its Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
1868 |*Treatt, "Frank Burford, | 
Immigration Office, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
1883 Tronson, Norman Perey Mills, 


1880 | Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 
c/o Messrs. King, King, and Co., Bombay. 
1878 | Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize park-gardens, NW. 
1867 | Turner, Thomas, 
Holywell House, Weston- super- Mare. 
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1885 | Turner, William, 
Board of Trade, Cardiff. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


1873 | Underdown, Robert George, 

Northleigh, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
1876 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 

22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1842 | Valpy, Richard, 
43, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
1868 | Vanderbyl, Philip, 
51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
1880 | Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 
12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1883 | Van Es<en, Jacob, * 
56, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
1884 | Veevers. Richard, } 
Wontngworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
1886 | Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
1874 | Vian, William John, 
64, Cornhill, H.C. 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1885 | Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
23, Harvest-road, Holloway, N. 
1877 | Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 
96, London Wall, H.C. 


1883 | Wahab, Edward, 
14, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
1873 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1883 | Walford, John Edward, C.C., 
Knightrider-street, E.C. 
1882 | Wallen, Kobert, J.P., 
Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 
1868 | Wallis, Charles James, 
93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, N. 
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Year of 
Election 


1880 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1886 
1885 
1865 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1865 
1873 
1873 
1886 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1876 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Waring, Charles, 
2, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
*Watt, William, 
27, North Albert-street, Aberdeen. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 
44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Watson, John Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
16, Lullington-road, Anerley, S. LH. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 
ma 52, Balmes- road, Southgate-road, N. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 


Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weller, Ebenezer Thomas, 
71, Eastcheap, E.C. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
50, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
Westgarth, William, 
8, Linch-lane, EB. Ue 
Westhead, Thomas, 
Castletown, Stafford. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherall- lerrace, Fitz-John’s-avenue, N.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1859 
1876 
1863 
1871 
1873 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1860 
1879 
1864: 
1870 
1884 
1886 
1874 
1872 
1884 
1885 
1868 
1883 
1877 
1838 
1878 
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Whibley, Frederick George, 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 


_ Whitcher, John, Jr., F.I.A., 


81, King William-street, B.C. 
White, Leedham, 
25, Cranley-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 


ftedland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 

151, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley. 

The Woodlands, Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

46, Leicester-square, W.C, 
Williams, Henry Reader, 

6, Lime-street, E.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Wilson, James, 

Lahore, India. 
Wilson, Robert, 

London Central Club, Bridewell-place, E.O. 


* Wilson, Robert Porter, 


_ 5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


*Winch, William R.., 


North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wishart, G. D., 

8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Wolff, Captain M. Paul, 

1, Cambridge-road, Brighton. 
Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 

c/o Messrs. Richardson, 13, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Wood, Thomas Percival, 

27, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Woodrow, Thomas John, 

Stsland Cottage, Wanstead. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
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Yearo ” 
Election. 


1880 | Wren, Walter, 
7, Powis-square, W. 
1883 | Wright, Bryce McMurdo, 
Hesket House, 54, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.O. 
1838 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1884 | Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 
34, Clement-lane, E..C., and Walden, Chislehurst. 


1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 

7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 

22, Queen-street, Mayfair, W. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 

Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1882 | Young, H. M., 

13, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 





*.* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Socvety may 
be avoided. : 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Year of 
Electione 


1374. Budapest.... 


1877. Vienna... ... 


1854. 99 ee stoe 


1879. SM ae Sele s 


1877. ” 


Honorary President. 


EUROPE. 


Bust and Hungary. 


.. M. CHARLES KELETI, Aulic Councillor ; Chief of 


the Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 

Doctor of Civil Law; Knight of the Austrian 
Order of Leopold; Commander of the Russian 
Order of St. Stanislaus, and of the Portuguese 
Order of la Villa Vicosa; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


. DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELLI, Aulic 


Councillor, Chief of. the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., &c. 


.. 8S. E, M. CHARLES BARON DE CZOERNIG, 


Privy Councillor (actuel) of His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty ; late President of the Imperial and 
Royal Central Commission of Statistics at Vienna ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


_ PROFESSOR FR. XAVIER yon. NEUMANN- 


SPALLART, D.C.L., Aulic Councillor; Professor 
of Political Economy and Statistics, Agricultural 
College, University of Vienna; Member of the 
Imperial Statistical Commission ; Honorary Member 
of the: Statistical Society of Paris, and of the 
Cobden Club, London. 


. M. MAX WIRTH, late Chief of the Federal Statis- 


_ tical Bureau of Switzerland. 
D 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Helgium., 


_ 1879. Brussels ,..... DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine, &c.; 


1878. 


1852, 


1880. 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


Chief Inspector of the Board of Health in the 
City of Brussels. 

Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of 
the Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior 
Council of Health, and of the Local Medical 
Commission, Secretary of the Local. Commission 
of Statistics; Knight of the Order of Leopold, 
and of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, &e. ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Menmark, 


Copenhagen .. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 
HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
- hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.”’ 


eye -» DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order of ‘“ Nord- 
stjerne’’; Officer of Health of the City of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the Royal General Board of 
Health for Denmark, Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
. the “Société de Médecine publique et d’Hygiéne 
professionelle” in Paris, of the “ Société d’Hygiéne 
publique de Bordeaux,” and of the “Société royale 
.de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &c. 


France. 


> Paris........+. DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine, 


Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of 
Paris; Director of the “ Annals of International 
Demography ;” Professor (“‘suppléant’’) at the 
School of Anthropology; Member of the Statis- 

‘tical Society of Paris. 


99 te ceeeeeee M. MAURICE BLOCK, Member of the Institute 
of France (Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences) ; Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal; 
Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


39 eceeveesee DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Director of the Insti- 
tution of Stammerers of Paris; Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery ; Member of the Permanent Statistical 
Commission of the City of Paris; Founder of the 
“Annals of International Demography,” <&c.; 
Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


99 eeceeeseee M. MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Member of the Institute 
of France; Honorary Director of the General 
Statistics of France ; Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Officer of Public Instruction; Com- 
mander of the Imperial and Royal Order of 
Francis Joseph of Austria- “Hungary 5m member of 
several learned societies. 


Year of 
Election. 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


1880. 


1860. 


1878. 


1854. 


1876. 


1877. 


1871. 


1876. 


1876. 
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Paris.......... M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


99 se eeeeveee M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 
‘the Institute of France; Professor at the College 
of France and of the Conservatory of Arts and 
Sciences; Past President of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Vice-President of the French Temperance 
Society and of the Society of Political Economy of 
Paris. 


19 ceeeeeveee M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Senator; Member of the Institute 
of France; Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and Companion of several foreign orders. 


99 we -eeeeeee THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


99 te eeeeseee THE HONORABLE JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
“SAY. Senator; Member of the Institute of France; 
Past President: of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
of. the National Society of Horticulture, of the 
National Society‘of Agriculture, and of the Society 
of Political Economy of Paris. 


Germany. 


Bavaria ......:>DR. GEORGE KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Knight of the Order-of St. Michael; formerly Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 


Berlin ........ DR. CHARLES: BECKER, Director of the Imperial 
Statistical Department of the German Empire; 
“Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;” Associate of 

the Statistical Society of Paris. 
99 ee eeeeee DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; Associate of 

the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 

Strasburgh.... DR. GEORGH MAYR, Under Secretary of State 
in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; for- 
merly Director of the Royal Bureau of Statistics ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 

Stuttgardt .... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart, 
C.M.G., British Minister Resident at Stuttgardt, 


Great Hritum and Ireland, 


Dublin,........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
D2 


a2 


Year of 


Election. 


1879. 


1880. 


1874. 


1877. 


1880. 


1868. 


1854. 


1845. 


1873. 


1877. 


GOMOD ..ceseee 


Pavia eeee se ve 


Rome 


3° 


UPN so ecenscne ks 


Venice.......... 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Jdtaly. 


SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator ; 


Professor of Economy at the Royal Superior Naval 
School, and of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Genoa; Commander of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazare; Grand Officer of the Crown of 
Italy; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of 
Savoy, Xe. 


DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
Member of the Cobden Club. 


. SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Director-general of 


Statistics of the Kingdom ; Doctor of Laws; 
Professor of the University Bf Rome; Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


. REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest and Beneficiato 


Vaticano; Member of the Statistical Society of 
Pavia ; of the Hygienic Society of Italy ; and of the 
Hygienic Society of Paris. 


.. 8 E. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputy to Parlia- 


ment, Vice-President of the Central Council of 
Statistics ; late Minister of Public Instruction. 


.»- PROFESSOR ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputy 


to Parliament; Professor of the University of 
Rome ; Commander. 


. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 


QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professor of 


Comparative history of the classical and neolatin 
languages, and of Sanscrit at the University of 
Turin; Commander; Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin and of the Lincei ; 
also of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy. 


SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professor and 


Director of the Superior School of Commerce at 
Venice; late Deputy to Parliament; late Minister 
of Finance. 


Assia, 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF 


(SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to His 
Imperial Majesty ; President of the Statistical 
Council ; President of the Imperial Geographical 
Society ; Honorary: Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg ; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Secretary of the Scientific 


Committee of the Imperial Ministry of Finance. 


Year of 
Election, 


1845. Madrid...... 


eat, 


1858. Christiania... 


1874. 


1860. 


1860. Stockholm.... 
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Spam, 


.. EXMO SENOR PD. JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 


Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica ; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°; Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, &c. 


. EXMO SENOR D. CARLOS IBANEZ E IBANEZ 


DE IBERO, General of the Spanish Army ; 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Madrid ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Sciences) ; Assoviate of the 
Royal Academy of Brussels; President of the 
International Geodesic Association; President of 
the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, and of the Permanent Commission of 
Weights and Measures of Spain; Director-General 
of ‘the Geographical and Statistical Institute of 
Spain; &e., &e. 


Stueden and Wortwan. 
PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 


HOUG, Professor of Law and Political Economy 
at the University cf Christiania; Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypo- 
thekbank; Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, and of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian 
Order of St. Olave; Member of the Swedish Order 
of the North Star; and Commander of the First 
Class of the Order of Danebrog. 


. M. A. N. KIGOR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 


of Norway; Associate of ‘the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul- 


General in Norway. 


M. FREDRIK THEODOR BERG, late Director of 


the Royal Statistical Bureau of Sweden ; Doctor of 
Medicine ; Doctor ‘(Honorary) of Philosophy and 
of Jurisprudence ; Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Stockholm, and of the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture; Corresponding Member 
of the Central Statistical Commission of Brussels, 
‘of the Statistical Society of Paris; Member of the 
Medical Societies of Stockholm, Christiania, Copen- 
hagen, and Helsingfors, &c.; Commander of the 
Royal Orders of the Polar Star and of Wasa, &e. 


G urhev. 


1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 


Senator, &c. 





ot 


Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1870. 


1870. 


1881. 


1877. . 
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AMERICA. 


Aommniion of Canada. 


Ottawa,....... JOHN: LANGTON, Ese., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Gnited States.. 


Albany; N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of. New York. 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the. National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston. 


Norwich, Conn, THE HON. DAVID A. WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent of the» Americau Social Science Association ; 
Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Trade 
League; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of:the American Social Science Association. 


. Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 


Speaker of: the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 

Washington .. JOHN S. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Surgeon United 
States Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Seience, Ke.: 

Als EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 

Chief-of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America, 


ASIA... 
Indi. 


1886. Caleutta........ J. EK. OCONOR, Esq., Assistant Secretary of the 


Statistical Branch, Department of Finance and 
Commerce, Government of India. 


"Year of ° 
Election. 


1876. 


1876.: 


LBY foe 


1875. . 


1858. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Acts South Wales. 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


aleto Sealand, 


Wellington.... JAMES HECTOR, Esq., M.D.,. C.M.G., F.RB.S., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &e. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological.. Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute. 


Queensland, 
Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Member. of Legislative 
Assembly. 
Cusmania, 
Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 


of Executive and Legislative Councils, and late 
~ Government Statistician. 


Victoria. 


Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq, CMG, 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of Public 
Instruction (France) ; Honorary Member of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South. Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


esee WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esgq., _K.S.G.,,. 
F.LA., F.LS., &., Barrister-at-Law. - 
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Norse.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Mempers may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 


of the 


Society may be avoided. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 

No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 

Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 

Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


“i Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 


Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
Special General Meetings may be called. 
Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
Secretaries, Duties of. 
Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 


\ Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 


with these Rules. 
Do. _ to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 
Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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Objects of the Society. 


1, THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 

5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen ‘Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by 'the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowshrp- 
book, to the effect following :— 

« We, who have underwritten our 
“‘ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“‘ himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘further the good of the Statistical 
“Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
“ veniently we can, and that ‘we will 
“ keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“ of this Society: provided that when- 
“ soever any one of us shall make’known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
«* President for the time being, that he 
“«« desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
‘* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
«rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
‘“* Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.8. 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a-written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member:of the Council, 
of the day: on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
uf the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person 'shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President: of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or’may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments: by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, .and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 


be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in:arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter: on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 


Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 


remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
‘mnounced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 


‘being at the same time assigned. No 


‘Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
‘notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. . 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for. the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or’ Member 
‘thereof, the Council shall take the 
‘matter into consideration;.and if the 
majority cf the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such’ Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 


decide by ballot to recommend that such - 


Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation: of the 
Council, and at.the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the. President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

«* By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I do declare 
“ that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“‘a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 


year, a written application shall again | “ thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the-Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 
12. The Council shall, besides the 


Honorary Vice-Presidents and the Trus- - 
tees, consist of thirty-one: Members, of: 


whom one shall be the President, and 
four be nominated Vice-Presidents. The 
Council shall be elected as hereafter 
provided. Any five of the Council shall 
be a quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three -Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries... Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. Thesame person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a»Member of ‘the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by.the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. . 


14. The Council. shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows. whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. . They shall: also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance: with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting. in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and. by. a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to bé so until the. next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


_ 16. The Council shall have: power to 
appoint Committees. of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of: their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall) be communicated: to the 
Society which is not.approved by tlie 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary.and Anniversary. 


17. The: Ordinary Meetings of the 
‘Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the ist of November to the Ist of July, 
both inelusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
‘The Anniversary Meeting shall be held: 
‘on such day: in: June of each year:as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time beg. 


Business of Ordinary: Meetings... 


18. The business of the Ordinary. 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, . 
except that the Auditors’. Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special: General ‘Meeting, shail be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice - President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
‘fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice ‘shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
‘sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 


notice in writing signed by them, deli- , 


vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 


Society, which report shall be presented | 


at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Anditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 





The Couneil shall, | 





where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part ot it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretarves. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respoidence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 


powered to act otherwise as President, 


or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical. Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Durine THE YEAR 1886. 


ee 


Foreign Countries. 








Argentine Republic. Germany. Switzerland. 
Austria and Hungary Saxony. Sweden and Norway. 
Belgium. Prussia. 
Brazil. Italy. The United States — 
Bulgaria. Japan. Federal Government. 
Chili. Mexico. Massachusetts. 
China. Netherlands. Michigan. 
Denmark. Roumania. New York. 
FRigypt. Russia. Rhode Island. 
France. Servia. - Wisconsin. 
Guatemala. Spain. Uruguay. 
Indian, Ovlonial, and other Possessions. 
Bengal. Jamaica. Queensland. 
Canada. Dominion of. Manitoba. South ‘Australia. 
Cape of Good Hope. Mauritius. Tasmania. 
Ceylon. New South Wales. ’ Trinidad. 
India (British). » Zealand. Victoria. 
Public Departments. 
The Admiralty, Medical Depart | The Home Office, 
» Agricultural Department. » India Office. 


y» Army Medical Department. % 
» Board of Trade. Be 
» British Museum. » 
», Colonial Office. * 
», Convict Prisons, Directors of. | ,, 
» Crown Agents for the Colonies. | _,, 
» Customs, H.M. . 
», Factories, Inspectors of. Po 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. a5 
» Friendly Societies, Registrarof. | ,, 








Abbott, Joseph, Esq. 

Accountants’ Gazette, The Editor of. 

Actuaries, The Institute of. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 

Allen, Messrs. W. H., and Co., 
London. 


Inland Revenue. 

Local Government Board. 

Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mint, The Royal. 

Police, London Metropolitan. 

Registrar-General of England. 
. 2 Ireland. 
> , Scotland. 

Warden of Standards. 

Woods, Forests, &c. 


American— 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


Boston. 


Geographical Society of N. York. 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Anderson, Richard, Esq., London. 


pete dete ele 
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Argentine Legation, London, 
Arts, Society of, London. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
@ s Japan. 
Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. 
Astor Library, New York U.S.A. 
Athenzum, The Editor of. 
Atkinson, Edward, Esq., Boston. 
Austrian Statistical Commission. 
i Ministry of Commerce. 


Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Balfour, Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 

e Magazine, London, The 
Editor of. 
New York, 
The Editor of. 

Beaujon, A., Esq., France. 
Begg, Alexander, Esq., Montreal. 
Beggs, Thomas, Esq., London. 
Bela, Dr. Foldes, Budapest. 
Belgian Administration of General 
Statistics. 
ts Administration of Mines. 
Belgium, Academy, Royal. 
Bell, J. T., Esq., Glasgow. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical, Bureau of. 
Bernard, W. L., Esq., London. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris, 
Bevan, G. P., Esq. 
Bevis, G. W., Esq. 
Beyer, Professor E. 
Biggs, T. H., Esq. 
Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 
Boccardo, Signor G., Genoa. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bohemian Administration of Lands 
and Forests. 
Bolles, Albert 8., Esq., New York. 
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Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 

Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 

Bordeaux, Académie Nationale des 
Sciences de. 

Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 

Bourne, Stephen, Esq., London. 

Bourne, William, Esq., Liverpool. 

Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., Messrs. 

Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor of. 

Bramley-Moore, Mr. 

Breslau, Statistical Bureau of. 

British Association, The. 

» iron Trade Association. 
Brookes and Green, Messrs. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 

48 The Editor of “ La 
Prensa.” 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Bulgarian Statistical Bureau. 
Burchard, H. C., Esq., Washington. 
Burdett, H. C., Esq., London. 
Burjorji, Ardesheer, London. 


Caillard, A., Esq., Alexandria. 
Canada, Royal Society of. 
Canadian Department of Agricul- 
ture. ; 
Cannon, H. W., Esq., Washington. 
Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Sec. 
3 The Education Office. 
Chemical Society, The, London. 
Chilian Consul-General, London. 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
City Quarterly Magazine, The 
Editor of. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Clare, W. Esq. 
Clark, H. J., Esq., Trinidad. 
Clarke, Ernest, Esq., London. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Colombia College, New York. 
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Commercialand Financial Chronicle, 
The Editor of, New York. 

Commercial World, The Editor of. 

Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 

Coode, Sir John, K.C.M.G. 

Cowen, Charles, Esq., Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Craddock, J., Esq., Stafford. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Daniell, Clarmont, Esq., London. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson, Messrs., Bros., Montreal. 
Day, David T., Esq., Washington. 
Day, 8., Esq., London. 
Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 
4 Political Ecouomy Society 

of. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 
Durant and Co., Messrs., London. 


East India Association, London. 
Eaton and Sons, Messrs. H. W. 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economista Espanol, The Editor of. 
Economista, Florence, The Editor of. 


Economiste Francais, The Editor of, 


Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
3 Royal Society of. 

Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 

Ellison, Thomas, Esq., Liverpool. 

Ellison and Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 

Erben, Joseph, Esq., Prague. 

Evangelical Alliance, London. 


Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. ° 

Ferguson, A. M., Esq., Ceylon. 

Ferraris, C. F., Esq., Padova. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Fischer, Gustav, Esq., Jena. 

Fock, G. Esq., Leipzig. 

Ford, Worthington, C., Esq., Wash- 
ington. 


Fossick, W. G., Esq., London. 


Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Frankfort, Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society of. 

“4 Statistical Bureau of. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Fream, Professor W., B.Sc., Lond. 
Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B. 
French Ministry of Agriculture. 


5 ry Commerce. 

if - Education, &e. 

5 Bs Justice, 

b z Public Works. 

s Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. 


Friendly Societies, Chief Registrar 
of. 


Garnett, F. B., Esq., C.B., Inland 
Revenue Department. 

Geneva, Administrative Council of. 
German Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
» Railway Association. 

Gionale degli Economisti, 

Editor of—, Bologna. 

Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 
eo Philosophical Society of. 

Goehlert, Dr. Vincenz, Graz. 

Gooch and Cousens, Messrs. 

Guatemala, Statistical Bureau of. 

Gunn, A., Esq., London 

Guthrie, Edwin, Esq., Manchester. 

Guy, Mrs., London. 

Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 


The 


Haggard, Frederick T., Esq. 
Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 

“ Statistical Bureau of. 
Harrison and Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. H., Esq., C.M.G., Mel- 

bourne. 
Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
Messrs., London. 
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Hector, Dr. James, C.M.G., F.R.S., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Hibbert, H. F., Esq., Manchester. 

Hickson, Joseph, Esq., J.P., Mon- 
treal. 

Hill, Dr. A., Birmingham. . 

Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. 

Howard Association, London. 

Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 


Illustrated Science Monthly, The 
Editor of. 

Imperial Federation League,London. 

Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 

Index Society, London. : 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha 

Journal, The Editor of. 
Indian Department of Finance. 
» Government, Calcutta. 

Industries, The Editor of. 

Insurance and Providence, 

Editor of. 

Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 
. Post, The Editor of. 
Record, The Editor of. 

International Statistical Institute. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 

Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 

Italian Bureauof General Statistics. 

», Department of Public Debt. 
» Director General of Agri- 
culture. 


» Health Society, The Royal. 


The 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General of. 

Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Japanese Legation, London. 

Jeans, J. S., Esq., London. 

Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn, 
U.S.A. 

Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood. 

Jones, William, Esq. 


Kay, Robert, Esq., Adelaide. 
Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 








Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. 8., Esq., London. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B. 

Kitts, Eustace J., Esq., Bombay. 
Kérési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kummer, Dr. J., Bern. 


Lee, Sir Joseph C., Manchester. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 
Levi, Prof. Leone, LL.D. 
Liberty and Property 
League, The. 
Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Messrs. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 
_ Free Public Library. 

Local Taxation Committee. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

» Hospital, The Secretary. 
Ludlow, J. M., Esq., London. 
Lukas, Franz C., Esq., Vienna. 


Defence 


Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macleod, H. D., Esq., London. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 
Macpherson, Dr. H. M., London. 
Madison State Board of Health, 
Wisconsin. 
Magaz y Jayme, Exfio Seftor D. 
José, Madrid. 
Maimonides Library, New York. 
Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soc. 
Public Free Library. 
Statistical Society of. 
Manitoba Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
5 Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour. 
Master Builders, National Associa- 
tion of. 
Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 
* H. E. The Governor of. 
* The Colonial Secretary. 
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During the Year 


Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Medical Officer of Health, London. 
Meitzer, Professor August, Berlin. 
Mexican Statistical Bureau. 
Michigan State Board of Health. - 
Middlesex Hospital, London. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Money, The Editor of, London. 
Montreal Medical Officer of Health. 
Moore, Harold E., Esq., London. 
Moore, W. F., Esq., Preston. 
Moss and Co., Messrs. R. J., Alex- 
andria. 
Moxon, Thomas, Esq., Manchester. 





Nacian, M. J. J., Bucharest. 
Naples, The Municipality of. 
Nature, The Editor of, London. 
Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior. 
Director-General of Post Office 
Savings Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute of. 
Statistical Society of. 
New South Wales, Agent-General 
for. 
Registrar-Gene- 
ral of. 
New York State Library. 


99 99 


New Zealand, Registrar-General of. | 


Norwegian Central Statistical Bu- 
reau. 
ie Royal University. 


O’Conor, J. E., Esq., Calcutta. 
Ogle, Dr. W., London. 
Oldham, John, Esq., Montevideo. 


Page and Gwyther, Messrs. 
Paris, Statistical Bureau of. 

» Statistical Society of. 
Parry, Francis, Esq., London. 
Peace Society, London. 

Peck, Charles F., Esq., New York. 
Peniafiel, Dr. A., Mexico. 











1886— Contd. 


Pesch, A. J., Esq., Rome. 

Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 

Pixley and Abell, Messrs., London. 

Platt, James, Esq., London. 

Policy-Holder Journal, The Editor 
of the. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Editor of. 

Powell, Messrs. T. J..and T. 

Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 

Praschkauer, M., Esq., London. 

Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 


The 


Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., Lon- 
don. 
Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 

Rae, John, Esq., London. 
Rauchberg, Dr. H., Vienna. 
Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Reade, Edward Anderdon, Esq.,C.B. 
Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 
Review, The Editor of. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 

The Editor of, Paris. 

Révue Géographique Internationale, 

The Editor of, Paris. 

Reyes, Rafael, Esq., San Salvador. 
Rhodes, John G., Esq., London. 
Ronald and Sons, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Roper, William, Esq., Lancaster. 
Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Leeds. 
Roumanian Central Statistical Bu- 
reau. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

, Asiatic Society, London. 
Bombay Branch. 
” ” China ” 

» College of Surgeons. 

» Colonial Institute. 

» Geographical Society. 

5 Horticultural _,, 

» Institution of Great Britain. 
»  Lrish Academy. 

»  Med.and Chirurgical Society. 
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Royal National Life Boat Inst. 
4, Society, London. 
,, United Service Institution. 
Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 
Russian Department of Agriculture. 


; $ Customs. 
»  Lmperial Geographical So- 
ciety. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 
Sauerbeck, A., Esq., London. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Simner, W. L., Esq., London. 
Smith, Arthur M., Esq., London. 
Smith, Dr. George, C.I.E. 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., Providence, R.L,, 
U.S.A. 
Social Science Association. 
Soetbeer, Ad., Esq., Berlin. 
South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 
5 Royal Society of. 

Sowray, J. R., Esq., London. 
Spanish Board of Customs. 

» Director-General of Public 


Works. 
» Department of Health, 
Madrid. 
» Geographical Society of 
Madrid. 
Statist, The Editor of. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry 


Society of Ireland. 
Stein, M. A. von, St. Petersburg. 
Stock, Elliott, Esq., London. 
Stout, The Hon. Sir Robert, 
K.C.M.G., New Zealand. 
Surgeon-General U. States Army. 
Surveyors’ Institution, The 
Swedish Central Statistical Bureau. 
Switzerland, The Federal Statistical 
Bureau of. 
x The Statistical Society 
of. 





Tait, P. M., Esq., Eastbourne. 
Tasmania, Government Statistician 
of, 

a Royal Society of. 

Tchernigov Government Provincial 
Board. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of, 
Thompson, Messrs. W. J. and H. 
Thubron, R., Esq. 
Tokio, Japan, Statistical Society of. 
Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


United States Bureau of Education. 


es Commissioner of La- 
bour. 

3 Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

- Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Department of State. 
re Treasury Depart- 

ment. 


University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Messrs. 
Uruguay, The Consul-General for. 


Verschuer, Baron W. A. Van. 
Vessélovsky, A., Esq.,St. Petersburg. 
Victoria, Department of Mines. 
Royal Society of. 

3 5, Commission of, 
Vincent, Edgar, Esq., Cairo. 
Vine, Sir J. R. Somers, London. 


ep) 


Walras, M. Leon, France. 

Wandsworth Board of Works. 

Watson, William, Esq., London. 

Wigan, Free Public Library. 

Wilson, Robert, Esq. 

Wirth, Max, Esq., Vienna. 

Wolff, Captain M. P., Brighton. 

Wool and Textile Fabrics, The 
Editor of. 

Woolston and Beeton, Messrs. 

Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 
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T'HOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society, 





London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 





Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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